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vSince joining the Post Graduate teaching staff, 1 have hud to 
devote my time to the study of the constitution at history of Hindu 
India, a subject, in which my interest was created by the lute 
Prof, J, N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon), who was our teacher' in the 
M,i. classes of the Presidency College. Since then, I had to 
associate myself with the Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian 
History, and had to work with him in connection with the first series 
oE lectures he delivered. I had also the good fortune of making the 
acquaintance of Mr, K# P. Jayaswal of Patna whose lectures on 
Hindu Polity marked practically anew era in the study of the 
political evolution of Ancient India. 

While lecturing to my students, I prepared the manuscript of this 
book by an elaboration of a synopsis of lectures prepared for their 
guidance, in which I proposed to give them a brief outline of the 
political evolution of India* ma rking the -different phases of develop¬ 
ment, along with the causes ami circumstances that contributed to 
them. A number of such phases of evolution are clearly discernible. 
The earliest of these was one in which tribal democracy prevailed, 
mid this was pre-eminently so for the Ve.&ic period. Later on, there 
was a distinct tendency towards centralisation of authority and the 
growth of regal power, accompanied by a corresponding decoy of 
popular authority. This tendency became stronger every day till 
from the YFth Century B.O., a movement for the unification of India 
was inaugurated. The movement for unity culminated in the 
Maurya Empire which after a time underwent dismemberment owing 
to various causes. After centuries of disruption there was the rise 
of the Gupta Empire. Since its downfall, a spirit of local separatism 
counteracted any further attempt at union and the struggle for 
dominion continued for ages. After the fall of the Gurjara- 
p rati haras, this came to he reduced to mere squabbles for dynastic 
pretensions and ultimately, the period of chivalrie anarchy ended 
with the Mahomed an conquest- 
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In eoustruclving an account oi all tltefto 1 Lave started; with a 
con side ration of the primitive institutions of the Aryan race, and 
then passed to tlie ago of ihe Ihahmunas and of the succeeding one 
imiliectiately before the r i se of the Mau i ya Em \)\ re. A T ext, 1 have 
discussed* the downfall of that Empire, together with the effects of 
the foreign inroads which disturbed the normal evolution of political 
life and, brought along with it the germs of new ideals and institu- 
lions* The reaction which followed and resulted in the rise of the 
Gupia Empire has been next discussed and then the oilier attending 
changes and modifications, all these being brought Tip to the eve of 
the Moslem conquest of India. Subsequent to that, I have attempted 
to prove the survival of Hindu institutions during the age of 
Mussulman rule as well as their modification at the hands of the 
conquerors. Properly speaking, an account of Hindu political life 
ought to end here, but, as that will not be complete without an 
account of the struggles against the foreign conquerors which led 
to the subsequent resurrection of the Hindus, several chapters have 
been added with a view to give am account of the successive revivals, 
the nature of the Hmdu-Moslem problem during the earlier age of 
Tin ko -Afghan rule, the ideals of the religious reformers like Nanak 
and Kavir, who looked to the problems of polities from the himianis- 
iie and universal point of view, and the dream of Chagat-ai Imperia¬ 
lism which manifested itself in the political principles of Akbnr. 
This bos been supplemented by a brief 1 account of the policy of 
Aurungzeb and the subsequent revolt and revival of the Hindus, till 
their dream of restoring the Empire was shattered by n new foreign 
conqueror. 

My original intention was to discuss the evolution of political 
theories quite separately from the account of successive phases of 
political life, but, as this stands in the way of realising the inter¬ 
relation between political movements and theories fostered by them, 
and as it often makes us underrate the influence of one on the other, 
I have made *it a point to discuss the lines of evolution during a 
particular period and to give an account of the political ideas of the 
period just after it. This, I hope, will be a better exposiiidu and 
more helpful to all Interested in the subject. 
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Both in connection with the survey of political development m 
well as that of political theories, I have In id emphasis on the evolu¬ 
tionary aspect of the subject matter, X have tried to make my own 
ideas clear by giving parallel illustrations from the history of other 
nations and these have been m a rule added at the end of chapters, 
separated fioni the general narrative. This lias been done with the 
purpose that our ideas may not be confused by the analogy of 
developments elsewhere in which we hud some elements of similarity 
but which owing to divergences of time, environment, or political 
instinct, never tally with one another* It is the more so in India 
where social and political development hm been on linos quite 
di lie rent from those of the West and only a careful enquiry brings 
home to us the nature of this divergence,—so much so, that it is 
often difficult to render the ideas expressed by words of Indian 
vocabulary by using similar ones from ' be terminology of the West, 
The word Polity, for instance, never connotes the ideas contained in 
the word Rdstra and it is doubtful whether the word Hajya can be 
safely rendered into English by the word State. 

In regard to- political theories—if we are permitted to mo that 
word with reference to Indian speculations-r-our difficulties are ever 
greater. Wo are liable not only to be misguided by the analogies 
of the West but suffer also from the error of rendering Indian words 
by common European equivalents. Western analogies often make us 
forget fundamental differences in our system and stand in the way 
of our representing ideas and concepts which gained ground in this 
con a try. As a result of this, it is very often difficult to be conscious 
of our own peculiarities and most Indian workers in this subject 
do nothing but read Western ideas into our history. 

In undertaking the preparation of this work, I have had the 
advantage of being preceded by a number of previous workers. 
Prominent among the works which have already appeared on this 
subject must bo mentioned Mr, Jayaswal’a Hindu Polity, a sim lor 
work by Dr, N are n dr a Nath Law, and the First Series of Carmichael 
hectares by Dr. I). It. Bhandarkar. Mr. Jayattwal'a book i n a 
pioneer work on the subject and a store-house of valuable information 
for future workers. On many points there is room for difference of 
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opinion* 3 T efe the work will is old its place for the amount of erudition 
displayed ami the inspiring narrative of an idealistic -historian, Dr. 
L u w r ' n bo ok in also of g r e a t v a Ui a, en p e ci a 1! y th n c bap ter a o n Bo v til t y 
and the fine retrospect appended towards the close. The First Series 
of Carw lehael Lectures, will also bo of great interest, for the sobriety 
of judgment displayed in it. In regard to Political Theories, we 
have the works of Mr, IL K, Sarkar and Dr. H. ?Sf. Ghosal, but it 
is unfortunate that I could not go through the more recent work by 
Dr. Xlillebramlt on the subject. 

For this publication, I am deeply indebted to my old friend 
Mr. ID 0. Sen, XL Sc., who not only encouraged the idea of publish¬ 
ing it, but did everything possible to enable me to do the same. In 
spite of all this, however, the work has been deduced by the press 
and I regret to offer only the first part,of it to my readers. The 
work had to meet with unforeseen difficulties and it will not be 
possible to offer the second part before the lapse of another six 
months. This part, which has already been taken in hand, will 
contain chapters on the Hindu concept of the state as well as on the 
principles of Indian social evolution and on Hindu political ideals. 
A number of chapters and footnotes will be added, discussing 
important points regarding ancient Indian chronology, the prin¬ 
ts pies o i public ad m in iafcra t i o u a n it o t her a Hied matt era, 

' Narayan Chandra Banovopadhyaya 

July, m7 , 
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Before offering the second part of Hindu Polity, to the public I 
most apologise to them for tin rather unusual delay in its publica¬ 
tion, Almost a decade Iras passed since the first part was issued. 
The fault is not wholly mine since a irain of adverse circumstances 
retarded the- progress of the book through the press- I had not only 
to contend with a failing health but also to face the repeated break¬ 
down of the first two printing establishments which were entrusted 
with iha printing of the work* At times the difficulties almost 
appeared insurmountable^ and T was tempted to give up the idea 
of completing if: at alh But the kind encouragement of Kumar 
Ih\ SI arendra Natli Law, JI.A *> I\R,S,, Ph. f>. who has almost devoted 
his life to the cause of education and literary patronage, infused 
hope in me and enabled me to bring out the book before the public. 
Some other friends of mine have also rendered valuable assistance by 
giving me their suggestions and going 1 through the proof-sheets and 
in this connection I must mention the names of professors Amiya 
Kumar Sen, M.A., Dr, Sukumar Sen, M,A, ? Ph,D- apd Surendra 
A r atk Closwamg M,A. all belonging to the post-graduate teaching 
staff. They have rendered mo invaluable assistance and I cannot 
forget the help which I have received from them. I regret, however, 
that in spite of my best efforts there remain may typographical errors 
and for these I crave the forgiveness of my readers. 

My difficulties in compiling the volume has boon very great- The 
data and the material had to he gleaned partly from a large number 
of original inscriptions and partly from innumerable Sanskrit and 
Pali works while with regard to Southern India I had to rely on 
translations and the works of modern historians. In regard to 
certain topics like the different types of village community or the 
local administrative machinery of the different provinces and sub¬ 
divisions of India, I am conscious that I have not been able to do 
full justice to the subject. The topics are very important and for 
their proper handling the collaboration of Indian scholars from diffe- 
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rent provinces is- absolutely essential. Many authors and among 
them we find some of the greatest names™ very often commit tlie 
blunder of making sweeping statements regarding India as a whole. 
They often neglect the time-scale and the space-scale and try io 
formulate theories, not always based on reliable data, but more often 
the product of their own imagination highly tinctured with the 
ideas and ideal a of their own country. 

Conscious of my own limitations, I have made an effort to avoid 
all these and striven hard to come to a more rational interpretation 
of facts and phenomena. Though I have centred my attention upon 
the institutional aspect of things, I have made if a point to give an 
account of these with special reference to the innumerable political 
happenings and changes and from the ehroiiologicnf point of view as 
well. In each chapter, I have given a chronology of political events 
and then added a section devoted to political speculations and 
ideals. Having traced the causes of the political downfall of the 
Hindus, I have referred to the conflict between them and the Muslim 
conquerors and incidentally I have shown how the Muslims themselves 
came to be subjected to almost the same political forces which had in¬ 
fluenced their predecessors in India. The Hindu-Muslim r approach*:- 
mentin the midst of the Hindu struggle for the recovery of in¬ 
dependence engages my attention next though I must confess that 
the subject has not received the attention which it deserves, more 
especially in an age when an acute though artificial tension exists 
between the followers of the two religions in Indio* I have then 
attempted to give a broad outline of the political history of India 
up to the period of the establishment of the British as the suzerain 
power. 

Regarding the sociopoliideal evolution of India I have empha¬ 
sised the forces and factors which contributed to give it a peculiar 
stamp and I have, tried io show that the motif was to bring harmony 
and social equilibrium in the midst of insuperable diversities. This 
interpretation, though not palatable to many writers, is well sup¬ 
ported by the evidence of history. I have taken care not to be 
influenced by any patriotic bias nor by a desire to vindicate the 
social system as it now exists. Perhaps in course of time it will 
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change like all .human institutions but with all its faults nobody can 
tltmy that it has contributed much to the peace and prosperity of 
the country. As to the future, I am not lacking hi optimism but 
lament the present tendencies towards discord and disruption* But 
there are rays of hope and it is a sign of the times that the leaders 
of public opinion in India are doing their best to bring unity and 
harmony in the country while many of the Indian ruling princes like 
their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore, Bared a, Travancore and 
the Maharaja of Nepal are manifesting a keen desire for the uplift 
of the Indian people, for the removal of social abuses and for the 
regeneration of India's economic life. Let us hope that the 
combined efforts of the princes and peoples of India will succeed in 
creating that gre&t common-wealth which had been the dream of the 
great rulers of India in the past and which in future will give her 
her true place in inter-national society. Be it so and be her destiny 
fulfilled. 


I\ 290, Rnssa Road 
Calcutta, :mk December, 193$. 
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Development of Hindu Polity 
and Political Theories 

BOOK ONE PRELIMINARY 


Indian Political Evolution 
Compared with that of the West 

T HE history of India, like that of many countries of the 
West, affords us ample material for a comparative study of 
> pol itical development, of comm uni ties. Various causes and 
iumstances, however, prevent our realising it. The lack of 
^corded history, the utter absence of a chronology, the 
t commixture of history with fable and myth—all stand 
• 3 way of our properly studying the evidences, however 
which are furnished by our early religions and political 
e. We lose sight of real historical facts which in 
seem to merge in myths and these myths again 
\h e domain of fable. Accustomed as we are to hear of 
of free institutions in the East, we reconcile ourselves 
oosed inferiority in this respect and regard these as 
_ patent of the West. We turn to Greece, to Rome, 
& d tries of Northern and Western Europe for a 
ditical institutions and regard our own countries 
e and the peculiar habitation of despotic power. 
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AH this, again, seems to .receive ready confirmation from 
the evidences furnished by our later legal and religions literature. 
The later tendency to deify monarchy as a divine institution, 
the belief in kings being the mundane counterparts of the 
great gods, the stories of irresponsible exercise of authority 
by some despotic Hindu kings, described in latex* chronicles 
like that of Iv ash mere, the spirit of submission to authority, 
all go to prove the utter absence of free institutions as far 
as India was concerned. To all superficial observers the 
force of this evidence appears to be more than conclusive, and the 
average Indian accepts it without attempting to proceed f urther. 

This, however, i3 hardly true and a careful study of tbe 
ancient Indian records places before us facts which not only 
prove the contrary but explain the causes of Iudian polities 
>\*A degeneration/ India has passed through all trying vicissitudes 
fortune. Beginning with that remote antiquity when the Ind 
Aryans were settled on the banks of tbs Indus and the Jumna, 
the days when the triumphant might of conquering foreig 
enslaved her people, she underwent successive commotion' 
turmoils, hardly known to other lands. The iree commun 
the earliest period were exposed to the bostilo enemy 
assailed by the ambition of powerful chiefs. Racial di 
or those of classes, also had their full play, and all the? 
in successive modifications and changes. In tbe mid' 
turmoils, in the midst of the conflict of parties or p 
the midst of commotions succeeding one after th 
social and political institutions were shaken to their ^ 
tions. The earlier organisations of her people 
Society was repeatedly remodelled, governments 
reconstructed, and the older and simpler ex is ten 
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Indian TolitUjl Evolution 


destroyed the homogeneity of the people, loosened the bonds of 
the tribe, and made the task easy for the growth of pure 
monarchies. Sacerdotalism, also, viewed the problem of political: 
discipline from, the standpoint of cosmic order, and extolled the 
rising monarchical authority, 

A critical observer cannot fail to observe the working of 
these forces in the Madhyadeaa, even during the later 
BrShmana age. There, Royalty was extolled every day and in 
course of time came to be regarded as the true governmental 
system. ' Complexities in social and religious matters favoured its 
further development. Then came other changes. With the sixth 
century B.O., which saw the foundation of powerful empires 
elsewhere and which also saw social and intellectual commotions 
culminating in the rise, of Buddhism, Jainism and other systems, 
powerful forties operated in favour of centralisation and absolutism. 



Repeated foreign incursions led to anarchy, and anarchy 
paved the way for new social and political reconstruction, 
Every time, as the Indian tried to resuscitate the social order, 
he took more care to strengthen the executive power, as a 
bulwark against anarchy and foreign domination. The desire 
for protection of life and property, and an eagerness to ensure the 
cominuance of the social order, made the people part with 
their liberty or the ancient right of self-government. Monarchy 
strengthened its hands. Repeated turmoils helped the princes 
to consolidate personal sovereignty and to subvert the ancient 
democracies. With the working of the process of consolidation 
the clans disappeared. The small states were all merged into 
considerable monarchies, which, on. account of their size and 
internal diversity, became unwieldy for control by democratic 
popular assemblies. Social complox:tries and religious upheavals] 


m 
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x 
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The tide of Imperialism grew higher and higher. The working 
of the forces tending towards absolutism was associated 
with the movement for the unification of the country, and this 
culminated in the Great Empire of the Mauryas, which arose 
immediately with the Greek invasion of the Punjab. That 
vast edifice, which for a time stood as a bulwark against foreign 
aggression, was, however, short-lived and crumbled to dust with 
the inauguration of the theocratic propaganda of AiSoka. 

India again fell a prey to foreign domination. Her fairest 
fields became the hunting ground of the savage races of Central 
Asia. The Baetrian, the Greek, the Scythian, the Parthian and 
the KusSua, successively poured into her plains, and dominated 
on her people till another upheaval contributed to the rise o£ 
the Empire of the Guptas. This, after a period of three cen¬ 
turies, was again assailed by foreign hordes aud crumbled to 
dust. After the defeat of the Hunnish barbarians, rival powers 
struggled for supremacy. The country was more or less divided 
into a large number of principalities, some of which remained 
for ever local powers, while others struggled for Imperial 
hegemony. The differences of localities became promiueat. 
Dynastic wars and conquests became the order of the day. 
As for the people, local autonomy and communal self-govern¬ 
ment more or less ensured the continuance of their life aud 
prosperity. The rulers every where became free from popular 
control. The only checks that operated on them, were the 
limited character of their authority, the privileges of the 
sacerdotal or the military orders, or the chances aad fears of 
successful popular risings. Politically, the people ceased to exist, 
their destinies wore left to he moulded by their rulers. This 
became the general rule. Iii some of the principalities, the 
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arrogance of princes waxed higher and higher. The absence of 
constitutional checks to their authority enabled them to assume 
the role of irresponsible despots, and they often perpetrated 
tyrannies which disgrace the annals of any country. 

From the above it would appear that India was not always 
the home of despotic authority. As we shall see very soon, the 
early Indian communities were as free and democratic as their 
brethren elsewhere. Then, gradually, their condition was 
changed. The same forces which operated in Greece and Rome 
or which subverted the free Teutonic institutions and helped the 
rise of the divine monarchies of the Middle Age, acted in India 
also. As a result of these, similar changes were brought in. 
Democracies gradually faded into insignificance. Limited royal 
authority made place for irresponsibility. The people ceased 
to be masters of their own destinies and became slaves of 
their rulers Yet the history of Indian political institutions 
has something to speak on behalf of the genius and temperament 
of her people. For though there was a change, yet, Monarchy 
never became so irresponsible as in Europe after the Reformation. 
The king was venerated—his office was highly extolled—his 
functions were compared to those of the rulers of the universal 
forces—the Devas, yet the Indian people never accepted the king 
as the counterpart or the vicegerent of the omnipotent Deity. 
Nor did India ever see any Caesar cult as we find in the history 
of decayed Rome after the world conquest, and no prince dared 
to pretend to be invested with “ the right divine of princes to 
govern wrong.” 

Monarchy was not the ouly form of government. Republics, 
too, existed—perhaps as numerous and as potent as in the 
Western world. Their history is lost to us. We have neither 
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detailed records of the vicissitudes of party fortune—-or the. 
services of eminent popular leaders. Yet, no one can deny their 
continued existence for ages or the true character of their plura¬ 
listic political discipline. When their history is properly studied, 
it will he found that they were not a whit inferior to those of 
the Western world. Indeed, some of them existed for as long a 
period as Athens at least In some other cases, in spite of a 
lack of historical details, there is evidence enough to prove their 
continued existence for longer periods. 

For a proper study, with a view to prove the above state¬ 
ments, we must begin with an examination of the early Aryan 
political institutions and note the influences of the environment, 
the political forces operating and the changes introduced, with 
the spread of the race over the plain of Aryavarta. Next, we 
shall gradually note the social and political forces contributing 
not only towards the decay of primitive democratic institutions, 
but the evolution, of a higher type of monarchy, descending 
in hereditary succession, though still retaining the fiction of 
popular election or choice. In this connection we shall proceed 
with a study of the Vedas and the Brahmanas and take into 
(account the confirmatory evidence of the Epics' which, though 
repeatedly modified and rehandled, preserve a very old 
tradition. 

After a study of. these, we shall note the leading character¬ 
istics of each of the succeeding ages, observing the political forces 
working in them, and see how, after a period of conflict, monar¬ 
chical power becomes supremo. After an historical survey of the 
evolution of Hindu polity, we shall pass on to a consideration 
of political theories and ideas which gain ed ground in India and 
which on their turn acted and reacted on the popular mind and 
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influenced the subsequent political life of I be country- itb a 
view to a systematic study of the above, we shall try to examine 
the character of social life, or lind out the principles underlying 
the social evolution of India. The relation between social life, 
and politics will be next considered, together with a history 
political speculation in the country or the schools of politic 
thought that gradually arose out of the teachings of socio-ethic; 
discipline. We shall next pass on to the study of the Hind 
concept of the state or it a J unctions, and the duties which the 
Hindus ascribed to the governmental authority. These will be 
succeeded by an enquiry into the speculations relating to the origin 
of Society, of Sovereignty or of royal power. The Indian 
concept of law or the legal theory of Hindu kingship will then 
be discussed iu detail. In a subsequent part we shall discuss 
the main principles on which Public Administration was carried 
on in India—the various branches of Administration and the 
machinery of governance. 

In course of the survey of Hindu political theories, an 
attempt will be made to point out the leading features of Indian 
political evolution. At the same time, while we shall try 
to point out tlie similarity between Indian political theories 
and those of the West, we shall make it a point to mark those 
features which are peculiar and original to the Indian intellect, 
European scholars have often harped upon the deficiency of the 
Indian intellect in political speculation. Many have lamented it 
while admitting the excellence of Hindu philosophy. Some 
have' gone so far as to say that India had no politics and 
the Indian genius was deficient inasmuch as the Indians 
cared little for material advancement. Here an attempt will 
be made to show that they were not lacking in interest in 
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matters relating to the affairs of the world, and devoted as much 
attention to the consideration of social and political matters as 
ibe Western thinkers of the middle ages or those succeeding 
them. They often attempted to solve supremely important 
cial questions or topics of politics, and speculated on the 
•igin of sovereignty—the relation between the state and the 
idividual, the functions of Royalty or the social aspect of 
>olitical life, as intelligently as the Western thinkers. In some 
jase. it would appear that they prove their originality 
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superiority over their Western brethren. 
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ir is indeed our misfortune, that the Indian, intellect, while 
H devoted its energies to the cause of Metaphysics and Philo- 
80 I‘hy, did nothing to preserve a systematic account oE the where¬ 
abouts of the progenitors of the race. The Historic spirit, so 
Prominent amoD S the Semite or among the nations of the West, 
was deficient in the Indian Aryan. The difficulties of the 
historian wishing to construct a systematic record of the past is 
heightened by the absence of Epigraphic or Archaeological records 
and monuments, which are so prominently lacking in India, 
till we come to the age of .Asoka, the Maurya Emperor, who 
made himself memorable to posterity by his fine instructive 
edicts and inscriptions in the cause of Buddhistic propaganda. 
fliB Jack o.f thaae record^ is often due to the climate which 
preserves monuments of perishable materials but little, to the 
Jack of stone or other imperishable materials in many places 
of the northern plain, or to the absence of the instinct or 

custom of preserving memorials to the dead, which still obtains 
in modern India. 

We are, therefore, entirely dependent, so far as the earlier 
and from the point of view of political greatness, more ^iorious 
period, is concerned, upon literary records, some of which give us 
pictures of contemporary social life while some only preserve 
2 
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non-contemporary traditions of past ages. Prominent among these 
latter are the Epics and Pur&nas or the various other types of • 
literature, like the J5takas originally based on the folklore of the j 
omitry, but assimilated and preserved in tbe religious literature jj 
j{ some of tbe Indian religions sects. Of these literary records, . 
chronologically, the Vedas are the earliest sources of Indian j 
-olideal history. They are, as is well-known to all, collections 
of hymns, addressed by the Indian seers and sages to the deities 
whom they worshipped. We do not know whether we have them ; 
in their original form, but as we have them, they are in the various 
Samhita collections. Of these old Sanahita collections, we have 
at present a few coming down to us, by far the larger number of 
these having perished. Among these again, tbe Rig-Veda collection j 
is supposed to represent the oldest material, though some scholars j 
have' often ascribed a greater' an deputy to the Sama hymns, ; 
whose archaic language wets attributed to their greater antiquity. 
Whether older collections of religious formulas or hymns existed 
is difficult to decide, but philological considerations make it 
clear that the Nivids or Nigadas, of which fragments occur in 
the BrShmanas or are referred to in the hymns, wore the 
1 predecessors of the highly polished and developed hymns of the 
Samhil&s. Tbe Itik-hymns, especially those of the tenth or last 
book, though mainly religious in their character, often throw 
some si cl e-lights on the social and political life. The hymns 
\eem to be familiar with the region of the Sapta Sindhavafy 
anf this extends in the east to the YaoiunS, Grangg, and the 
Savaju, Of tbe various ljfcik collections only one, the S&kala 
Maltha, exists. Tbe Sgma Veda, with the exception of a few 



° We tier —History of Indiao Literature pp, 9, & ,04—t>f> : 
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hymns, seems to '%% baseul on material mainly 7 drawn from the 
$ik collection. - Of the hymns which do not occur in the B$k 
we have nothing special to note, no new information being 
furnished. The various Yajus collections written partly rtf 
prose and partly in verse, the counterparts of man'/of which 
occur in the Rig-Veda, contain directions for the Adhvaryu 
priests who directed the sacrificial management. The \ajus 
collections throw new light on the socio-political condition of 
a greater part of Aryavarta which by that time came under Aryan 
occupation. The Atharva hymns, in two great recensions, show 
a familiarity with the greater part of ArySvarta extending from 
the borders of GaudbSra to Ahga and Magadha, and are sup¬ 
posed to be more modern, since many of the Atharva hymns 
seem to be based on those of the l^ik. But the Atharva as well 
as the Yajus collections both contain very old material, often 
older than many ITik hymns. 

It is difficult to det mine the date of the Vedas, Orthodox 
■ Hindu tradition scoffs t any idea of fixing the chronological 
limits to the Divinely revealed (Ap<tu,ru?eya) hymns. The 
liymns themselves furnis us with no chronological data, except 
those that can be gathert rom a linguistic or philological con¬ 
sideration, or some supposed astronomical data occurring in the 
hymns. From a consideration of these, however, different 
scholars have come to different conclusions. The late Loka 
manya Bala G-angadhara Tilak in his great work Orion tried to 
utilise these astronomical data and thereby sought to prove that 
\soine of the hyms o.f Big-Veda existed as early as the 4000 B.C. iS 
Prof. Jacobi adheres to the view that Ah? oldest rAt frymns 
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existed aa early as 4000 B,C, The/iateJk; Martin Haug came 
to the conclusion that, the RjJr hymns were composed between 
2000 anti 1.500 and at the same time he pointed out 

tfrsrt the wgii-deyelcped and polished Rig-Veda hymns were, not 
the earliest compositions of the Vedic Aryans, but were preceded 
by the Nigattae, .Vivids and the Ahabs, fragments of which still 
exist in the BrShmaiws and which are referred to in the Vedic 
hymns themselves."' 

There is, however, another set of scholars who are in favour 
of bringing the age of the Rig-Veda hymns to a more modern, 
though still ancient age. Prominent among these may be 
mentioned the names of Dr. Olden berg, Prof. A. B. Keith and 
Prof. Macdonnell. Oldenberg seems to believe that the Rig- 
Veda was composed about 1100 to 1000 B.G. while Keith and 
Macdounell would refer the composition of the hymns to the 
period between 1100 and 1200 B.C. 

While we cannot accept any of these views as representing 
the exact truth or even an approximate estimate of the date of the 
Vedas, we may possibly utilise some data furnished by orthodox 
historical traditions as recorded in the Epic or the Pnranas. 
A detailed discussion of this is out of place here, bn ‘ yet we 
may draw the attention of scholars to the fact that a comparison 
of the prominent names of the Rig-Vedic hinge and those of the 
Kara line as given in the Makabb&rata, shows that the Epic 
kernel is nothing but a traditional history of the latter part of 
the Vedic Age. This will receive confirmation if we compare the 
legends relating to heroes like Santanu and Devapi, Dhrtara^tm, 



• Hang's In'tfocltictloo to tlio AH. Hr .; See altso'Oo ,, 206 TiJaft hold* l;!ie same 

1 vicH ftI1 d ho aligns them to tin ['mod 6000—1000 B.C. 
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or Pa illicit which occur in the Rig-Veda or the other Saipliilfts 
and Brfihmanas. Many of the Vedio patronymics occur in 
modified form in the Epic. 

From those we may come to the conclusion that some of the 
hymns containing these common names were composed when 
the events in the MabShharata took place. In regard to the date 
of these latter, we may put our faith in the panrSnika tradition 
about a iixecl interval subsisting between the Kimikaetra 
battle and the coronation of the Nan das. Though, there may 
be differences as to the length of above, we may take this to 
be 1015, a reasonable interval, which is borne out by the list of 
kings furnished by tho Pm anas. Elsewhere, the readers may 
fin'd a detailed discussion hut here we takp it for granted that the 
Kut nksetra battle took place in the lath- century. B.C. A 
similar date is arrived at from the study of the data furnished 
by the recorded position of planets or supposed references to the 
contemporary equiuoxial position in the Epic. From these 
we may come to the conclusion that portions of the Rig-Veda 
in their presen t form existed as early as the 17th or 18th century 
B.C. since we must make concession for the lapse of 
seven generations of which an account is given. The older 
hymns must have been composed prior to the age 2500- 
1700. For the Nivids and the Nigadas, fragments of which 
still exist, we must make allowance for another 500 years or 
more. 

As regards the date of the Brahmanas, it would be difficult 
, to draw any line of demarcation between the 

The Bvalunariaa uti.l . . . , , ., . 

tiie literature «*»•«!- period oi their composition and those ox the 
hymns. The Brahmanas often contain older 
materials than the mass of $ig-Veda hymns and probably 
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they underwent modification and their language was modernised 
to keep pace with the changes in the spoken dialect. Taken 
as a whole they may he regarded as belonging to a later period 
and this may be taken to extend from 1SOO B.C, to 1000 B.C. 

As to the literature subsidiary to the Vedas, e.g., the Srauta 
and Grhya Sutras or other allied literature, there is the same 
difficulty, though it is lessened by the fact that they are 
undoubtedly post-Vedic or post- Br5h rnanic. In spite of this 
however occasionally the material utilised is very old. Their 
date may he taken to be pre-Buddhistic and to lie between 1200 
B C. to 700 B.G. The Dbavmasutras are certainly pre-Buddhistic, 
so far as the material is utilised or so far as the picture of social 
life id taken into consideration. In their present forth they arc 
certainly Pre-Kautilyan and as such existed prior to the fourth 
century B.C. 

The next great literary source of evidence is the gram¬ 
matical work of Panini. Tint sutras of that 

TimSCitraa at Pamiri . . ' „ , , 1P „ „ 

great Writer throw much light on the political 
and social condition of contemporary India* PaoinPs date 
is a disputed one. According to Dr. (fpldstucker and Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, lie must have flourished not later than the 7th 
century B.C. Other scholars, however, point to the use of the word 
Yavana (Yawn&d Lipy&m Yamn&ni ; IV, 1. 49.) and identifying 
the Ya van as with the Greeks, bring the date down to the 4th 
century B.C. when the Yavana- or the.Greeks came to .India. 
This lower date of Pauini is absolutely unacceptable. The bulk 
of the Sutras are certainly pre* Buddhistic, though here and there 
we may have covert, allusions to the sect founded by SfabSyira or 
to that of Maskari Go.- ala. The author of the sutras must have 
•thus lived not later than the seventh century B.C, 
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After P&uini, vve come to the Buddhist canonical literature, 
which gives us much information as lo the state 
of society or of political life in contemporary 
India. Though it is supposed by orthodox Buddhists that this 
literature is contemporaneous with the Great Buddha, yet 
internal evidence shows that this assumption is not borne out 
by facts. The tradition recorded might occasionally bo 
taken to belong to the sixth century B.C., but the literature which 
has come down to us is certainly the result of successive re¬ 
dactions and modifications. The oldest material furnished by 
(the literature is that contained in parts of the Vinaya Pi taka, 
[especially the Attaka and Parayana Vaggas. The bulk of the 
Nikayas is not much older than the time of the Great Emperor 
AiSoka, who lived in the third century B.C. To the same period 
must belong the MahSniddeea commentary and the Thera and 
Theri gat lias. The J'atakas which are but Buddhist adaptations 
or modifications of the folklore of pre-Buddhistic India, comprise 
oue mass of non-contemporary source of evidence Though they 
were reduced to their present form in the sixth century A D. in 
a place far removed from northern India, they contain glimpses 
of the social life of a very ancient period which is often pre- 
Buddhistic. Occasionally, historical traditions find place in them 
which are contemporary with the Great Buddha. 

The date of the Epics the Ramayana and the MahSbharata 
presents similar difficulties. Based on imme¬ 
morial traditions relating to . the Solar and 
Lunar dynasties of AyodhyS and Delhi, these in their present 
form, are the products of successive redactions or rehandlings. 
Each contains traditions and records belonging to the Vedic or 
BrShmanic period, though in course of time later materials were 
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engrafted on them. Older hooks recording the tradition see. 
to have existed but these are now lost. They seem to 
have been reduced to their present form during a period which 
must bo taken to extend from the sixth century B.C. to the 
fifth century A D. 

Next to all these, we have the evidence supplied by tbe Artha- 
sSstra, the ManusamhitS and tbe metrical 
Smr tie. The ArthadSstra which is professed¬ 
ly written by Kautilya, the Minister of Chandragupta Maurya, 
gives via a picture of social life and government in northern 
India dat ing the fourth century B.C. This date of the work 
has been disputed by many European scholars on very flimsy 
grounds but these have been very ably met by a number of 
Indian scholars, and we may safely draw the conclusion that the 
ArtbadSstra gives us pictures of social and political life of the 
fourth century B.C.* 

The MauuaamhitS in its present form, belongs to the Stthga- 
kaimi period of Brahmanical re-action, while 
the other Srayties belong to subsequent 
periods varying from the first to sixth century A.D. Thus the 
present \agnavalkya Smrti must have been composed in the 
third century A.D. and contains directions bodily taken from the 
Arthae'aUra Visnu belongs to the third or fourth century A.D. 
The fragments of Brhaspati or Kstyayana approximately belong 
to the same age, while N&rada must be referred to a later period. 

The ESmandaka Nlti most have been composed not later 
than the fourth century A.D. The f^ukra-niti-sSra in its present 


Mmjtta&ijihitSL 


4 For these refutations me tha article of Dr, N, Law a ml R Shanw Sasfcfyjin the 
UalciJfta Review, (im ; aim K P. Jayttswal — Elindu Polity, 








form must have been written towards the close of the Hindu 


rule in India, (eighth or ninth century A.D.) In addition, we 
have later Nibaudhas or works composed during the Mnssalman 
occupation of India, The dales of these will he discussed in 
their proper place. 

Archaeological records become plentiful from the time of 
the Emperor Adoka. The rock and pillar edicts of the great 
emperor are the oldest extant of such records. As we pass on, 
these become move numerous both in Northern and in Southern 
AvdiMjniogicfti re- India. The majority are dated, but some 
,H,rJs present difficulty as to their dates sauce the 

dates are often iu eras unknown, or in regnal years. Coins, too 
often help us in deciding the age of kings. Occasionally the 
inscriptions, legends or figures on them throw much light on the 
political organisation or life of the country. 

Last of all, we must take into consideration the foreign 
accounts of India. These, occasionally, come to our assistance 
and make up for the deficiency of the historical spirit of the 
Indians. The Greok accounts of Maurya India ascribed to the 
ambassador Megas dienes and now existing only iu fragments, as 
well as the account of the travels of Fabian, Jtsing or Jliueu 
Tsang, clear many important details of history and throw 
light on the picture of rhe otherwise unrecorded past. 
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Considerations as to the early 
history of the Vedic Aryans 

Nothing definite ta known about the early history of the 
Aryans We hove neither historical records nor even authentic 
tradition which can throw any light as to the fact whether the 
Vedic Aryans were an aotocthonous people or came from outside. 
Moreover, very little is known as to the date of the settlement 
of the race in the plains of Hindasthan or the valleys of the 
Indus. It is only when we come to the Vedic hymns that we 
find details about the social aud political life of a well cultured 
race with a ready-made civilization far in advance of that among 
primiti ve peoples. The composers of the hymns call themselves 
Aryans in opposition to a people with whom they were in constant 
enmity and who are described in the hymns as a dark-skinned 
people with flat nose. Scholars hold different views on those two 
points. In the absence of authentic records or evidences they 
have relied mainly on inferences based upon circumstantial 
evidences and have attempted thereby to construct a history of 
the Vedic Aryan people. The philological affinity of the Sanskrit 
language with those of Western and Eastern Europe, furnished 
a clue to them. This similarity in language appeared to them to bo 
due more or less to the racial affinity, which in the remote past 
Existed between the forefathers of the Indian people, and the 
ancestors of the European nations.® Gradually, tins became the 



° One of the earliest 10 popularise this theory was the late Prof. Jtox Muller in his 
lectures on the Science of Language anil the Survey of Languages as oarlv a* I860, 
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.accepted opinion of western savants and they came to believe in 
the past existence of a race, e.g., the fndo- European a, comprising 
the forefathers of the Indian Aryans, the Iranians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Kelts, Teutons and the Slavs. The existence of such 
a race was not only proved by philological affinities, but was con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of comparative mythology or of religion. 
The theory was propounded and elaborated in the bands* of Pott, 
Lassen, Max Muller and a host of other eminent scholars who 
devoted their energies to the study of the Indo-European culture 
and philology. The existence in the remote past of such a race 
being almost regarded as certain, the vedic 
Aryans came to be regarded as immigrants 
from outside to India, and some of these 
scholars devoted their energies to the finding out of the “ Original 
Horaeof the Indo-European peoples. At one time various 
regions of Asia, especially of Central Asia, were favoured more 
or less as the home of this people, though there were differences 
among the scholars as to the exact location of this original 
home. After a decade or two, a number of scholars came who 


JTrsciissiau as to the 
original borne of Uie 
iDuo-fSuropo&uu. 


* Thus A do king regarded (unikmu 1 an the cradle of mankind, lie was followed by 
J. G, Rhode who looked upon Ikctria m the original home of the human race, and later 
on f Witty Lassen, and Grimm* all expressed their adherence to the Central Asian theory* 
It was popularised fey Max Mdller, Pictet, and Schleicher 0847 to 1862). 

The earliest to raise their voice against this Central Asian hypothesis were Latham 
(1851), i'\ck (1868), Benfey, Geiger (1871), and Cmio (1871). Cmia attempted 
moreover k> demuHsh tin; assumption that Aryan blood was co extensive whit Aryan 
He was followed by Schmidt whose new explanation as to the origin of the 
different languages, dealt it mortal blow to the old Migration theory* In 1880* Melhmuu 
denied altogether the existence of a uniform Aryan speech. Though for some time the 
older hypothesis retained many adherents, yet scholars more anti more came to favour 
the European origin of the Aryans. Prominent among these were fc\ Muller (1873)* 
Puseho ( 1878), Lmdcmeehmit (1888). Sohradav, and Pooka. 
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favoured the view that, the original home was in Europe ami not- 
iu Asia. 

Further enquiry brought in a greater divergence of opinion. 
Anthropologists, who during the earlier period of the history of 
the science, attached great importance to linguistic affinity as 
proving the connections of the races, more and more came to 
discard the view that race is intimately connected with language. 
Some of the pre-eminent among thorn recognised that the 
present races of the world are more or less mixed and that 
language is more often no sure test of race. Prominent among 
these were Lhe French savants, Broca and Topioard, and of late 
these views are gaining ground day by day. The term Aryan, 
came to be regarded as merely one, forced into the domain 
of Anthropology, by philologists (see Hudden and Tveave, 
p. 419). 

While the scepticism of the anthropologist, and con¬ 
sequently of some philologists went on increasing, the labours 
of archaeologists came to be rewarded with hopes of success 
arising out of the surer data of inscribed monuments and 
remains of the races of the past. Excavations everywhere 
brought to light monuments and records, which put the 
scholars in a better position and enabled them to dispense 
with “a priori,” hypotheses and assumptions and furnished 
them with new clues to the mystery of the past. Thus it was 
in Egypt, in Crete, and more recently in Western Asia. In 
Egypt the Tel-el Amania letters were discovered as fa fly as 
1880. These remarkable documents threv 
find* W 8r< ** Culos,CI11 new light on the races of Western Asia, ai, 
were soon followed by more interesting, 
finds. Thus as early as the year 1905-6, the efforts of 
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M. Winckler* led to Use discovery of the remarkable records dug 
up at Boghaz Kyoi, the seat of the Hittite culture, and these 
brought to light accounts of races akin to the Vedic Aryan. 
They revealed the existence of races like the Mitanni or the 
Kassites, who in the second mtlfeninm B.C. were settled 
in various places in Western Asia. Each of these had a 
considerable civilisation, used metals, and had made a consi¬ 
derable advance in agriculture and the arts. The Kassil.ee 
ruled in Babylonia which their leader Gaud ash captured in 
174 > B.C. from the last monarch of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. 

The new conquerors of Babylon were of a different stock 
and undoubtedly belonged to the Indo-European race. They 
seem to have been Aryans and ruled as the ruling oligarchy in 
southern Mesopotamia for more than six centuries. Some of 
the names of princes of this race have come down to us and they 
have been pronounced to be certainly Aryan, 

The KnsBitw. ... 

and among their gods, we find names which 
point to their religion being closely connected with that of the 
Indian Aryans. Thus, their chief god was Suryash (Sflrya) 
Two other vedic deities figure among them. Thus the vedic 
Mar tit occurs *b Maruttash. The word Bugash also denoting the 
God head, seems to be akin to the vedic Bhaga. 

I 11 regard to the Mitanni, more interesting details have come 
to light. Not only have we in the Tel-el-Amarna records 
the names and doings of some of their kings, but we have among 
these records, the letter of a Mitannian king to a Pharaoh and 
also the story of marital relations existing between the kings of 


0 Winokler published a summary of Ins findings iu M. D. G + G. No $5, 
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Egypt and the rulers of Mitanni.f The names of many of the 
Mitemni kings have been found to be Aryan. One daughter 

, of the Mi to uni king Dusratta (Datfaratha ?) wur 

The Mitamii. . , . s • , , . . , 

married to Amenopbis IV, and the fatter had 

a son by this Mitamii wife Gilnkkhipa This prince who styled 

himself Akhenaton, became a devoted ft’ovshipper of the son 

god and discarded the old Egyptian rites. 

Another important record is in the form of a marriage 
treaty between the Hittite conqueror Sliubbillima and Tush- 
rutha’s son Mattiuaza-f We hare the enumeration of a large 
number of Aryan and Semitic deities whose blessings are in¬ 
voked. Of the deities of the former class, we have the names 
of the vedtc ludra, Varuna, and the Nasatya twins. 

Closely connected with the Mitanhi were the Harri or Arri, 
whose kings Arlataina and Sliutarna were the enemies of the 
former. The Harri also were Aryans, as they have been 
pronounced to be, from a consideration of some of their recorded 
names. 



** Wmckler published a summary of bta dudiugs in M. D# U. CL No. 35 (lift)?j aod 
Again in U. L. Z* (1910). The entire text of the Hittite treaty was published in 1916 and 
a trftBsUttoft of it appeared in the American journal of Semitic Languages and Literature 
VoL XXXVI I. Aprili 1921. 

T Thia remarkable document, consulting of 512 Hoes, remains yet uvnlcoiphered 
excepting the seven Urns Which are written in Babyloman cuneiform, This strange script 
haa not yet been deciphered. 

Tusbrallm was done to death hy one of his sons, ami thereupon Milunni declined* 
A atm q£ Hie lute Mitamii kmg MaUui&ssa won the favour of the HittUe king Simbbihdmma 
who restored him to his kingdom nnd gave him his daughter, Then, in connection 
with the tit arri age we have invocation of IdesaingH in this treaty. The spirit of this 
treaty is uteo intoreaimg, forSiiuhhduliuuia allows hits ^on-imkw freedom to taka m many 
concubines as possible, hut t&urm f^r his dattghtor, the position i f chief queen, while 
the right to KtKioe&sion h reserved for the cl did of his wife. 
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In regard to the Hi Mites themselves, their racial identity 
is yet far from being cleared. They seem to have contained 
diverse sections racially different among them and some of 
these were Aryan-speaking. Thus, more recently the researches 
of scholars have proved the existence of some of the Sanskrit 
odd numerals.* 


*% g, Aiha, tryi , Pansit and Salta. It in to be noted that tlie iu *»’ Suita is not changed 
into 'h f as hi the Iranian, Then© words occtif along with ft Rftn&krifc word Vartuijfa m &n 
mrtoripUon desprihtag horde* dealer* From tho East The bpree was au aiiimaJ the.tine of 
which was not known to tho Egyptians or tho Babylonians, Tho Egyptians knew the use 
of the hors© hom the HyfcfOS conquest The Babylonian language had no 'wonl moaning 
horao. Eater on, it wu* designated aa tho of the Eatd” See Jensen •: SltKungsbcr 

pmisa A had. p, BB7, Sommer, Bo^i^kyoi Studioo 4. also Hugo Wincfcler, 
Mitthellimgcn dor Deut Behan Orient Gesell&chaft off &7J 

Emil Ferrer : Z. D. 0, Die aeht Epraohea cfer Boglm*: fcyoi in serif ten. Thi* treaty 
\vaii discovered by Winckler at Boglutf-kyoi iu 190G iH parti a! translation name out in 
1910 ami hi 1916. 

For the full account of this treaty, see |ttcfceiibiH-American Journal of Semitic 
lar.gnagoSj 1921, Vpl XXXVII April 
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The hido-hranian Contact 
and Settlement in India 


The evidence thus furnished above is undoubtedly interesting, 
for, though it does not help in fully clearing up the racial 
identity of the vedic Aryans, or their original home, we may at. 
least know that some sections of the vedic Aryans, or some of 
their close kinsmen were once roaming about Western Asia 
during the second and third milleniums B.O. aud that some at 
least settled down to found monarchies in various regions, till 
they were displaced by other races. 

The next historical evidence wo have, is that supplied 
by the evidence of the sacred hooka of the Iranians. As proved 
by the late Dr. Martin Haug, Dr. R, L Mitter and various other 
scholars, there was a strange similarity existing between the 
religion and ritual of Iranians and the vedic Aryans. This 
could not be merely accidental, and so far as our inference goes 
this close resemblance was due either to a common origin or a 
close contact in the remote past. It is not the place for 
discussing the question of racial affinity or contact in detail here, 
but this much is quite clear, that the two races were akin to one 
another, had lived in close proximity and had followed the same 
customs aud had spoken almost the same language. 

Later on, differences had arisen, and the two races had falbn 
apart. Ethnic and social divo’genees had widened the gul of 
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Iranian* and Indiana, 


differences. In the Iranian, elements oi Median and probably 
of Elamite culture had penetrated. Perhaps some religious 
teacher gave a new turn and shape to these differences. The 
dualistic metaphysics of Iran, which attributed 
the creation of the world to the two forces, 
e.g, of good and evil, aro8e, and consequently the Deva- 
worshippiug Aryan came to regard the Asura-adoring Iranian 
as a bitter enemy, The two quarrelled and fought and after 
a bitter struggle separated, one migrated along the Kabul 
valley and descended into the Punjab and extended over the 
plain of Hindustan, the other remained in the old home and 
developed its own culture in the land of Iran. 

Such, probably, was the history of the forefathers of 
the vedic Indiana. We know not whether it may be regarded 
as true. The time is not yet come when we can pronounce 
the final word oil the race history of the past. At present, our 
knowledge is not far from being contemptible. To unveil the 
mystery of the past, scholars are yet to work, to dig up the 
records of the hoa ry past which lie shrouded in mystery in the 
old centres of the Elamite or Mediau culture, as also in those of 
Sumer and Akkad. Then, and then only, will be cleared up the 
veil of mist and uncertainty which remote centuries have cast 
over vestiges of the past, which have survived in spite of the 
destructive forces of nature that have acted for ages. 

In the next phase of history succeeding that of Indo- 
Iranian contact, we find the ancestors of the vedic Indians 
calling themselves Aryans (a term used by two races iu history, 
e g,, the Iranians and the vedic Aryans) settled in India, priding 
in their hallowed land of the % Sapta-Sindhavah,” invoking the 
assistance of the gods against the enemies that menaced their 
4 
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culture and constantly praying for prosperity, wealth, children 
and happiness. All these form the subject-matter of hymns 
composed by their sages and we have a large number of these 
coming down to us in collections embodying them and known 
as the Saiphitas of the Vedas. 








The Aryans and their 
Ethnic Environment 

The vedie records, a3 wo have seer, tell us nothing about 
the original home of the Aryans nor do they give us a detailed 
account of the early tribes or clans, or their ruling families. 
It is only incidentally that the hymns give os occasional 
details of the social or political life of the people. 1' rom 
these we find a community divided into a number of tribes 
hardly settled over a fixed habitation, and constantly moving 
forward in search of new territory for colonisation and ex¬ 
pansion. In the midst of this advance, constant wars vcne 
taking place between the advancing settlers and their enemies, 
the original owners of the soil. The latter, at least some sections 
of them, had attained a considerable culture, were organised in 
tribes, had forts of wood and stone, had bauds of warriors 
to protect their own interests, and had accumulated gold 
and silver. 

These fought with the new-comers, and the war continued 
with varying success on both sides. Ultimately, however, the 
new settlers became victorious. The conduct of the struggle 
described in the Vedic hymns and though we have no systematic 
aecouut, we have occasionally the names of the heroes on either 
side, and descriptions of important battles. 

The enemies among whom vedic Aryans lived seem to have 
differed not only in colour and speech hut also in manners and 
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religion. The bymug speak repeatedly of 'the DUsas® and Dasyasf 
and describe them in terms of contempt generally used by a 
conquering race to the conquered one. The words still survive 
in our literature and mean a slave or an outlaw. Some Vedic 
passages throw light on the ethnic characteristics of the earlier 
Kiimic^bstracieristics laces with whom the Aryans -had to fight 
Thits, many of these describe the enemies as 
having been of dark complexion while others describe them as 
being of short stature, flat nosed (aftff.9)$ and of hostile speech 
(yirdhru-vOcA § Other passages constantly dwell npoD the godless- 
ness of the enemies, their faithless nature and their constant 
enmity. In many others passages Indra and the other gods 
of the Aryans are praised for having enslaved them or driven 
them to the bills. 

Judging from all these we may come to the conclusion that 
these descriptions point to the existence of the Kol peoples or of 


* Da.-m—Tlie ilflsfta are also described as having their own forts (^arwlilj puralj) and 
their elans (Vifab). Their religion was also different See Vedio Index I. 357, The dftsas 
Kart considerable wealth. The lending das.™ mentioned aro Illbi-ta, Cumnri Diumi, Pipru 
Vurrin and Sambara. 

t Dasyu -The origin of the word Is doubtful, but it is quite clear that the term was 
applied to a race of hostile enemies. The Dasyus are mentioned in many places and are 
often described as a tarman (rite-less K. V. X. 218) a-demyu (indifferent to the gods 
R. Mil. iO. V\) a brakman, a-yqjvan, «-u?safe* * * § or unya-vmla and dirna-ptyu (rcvilcr 
of the gods.) Sec Vedio Index L M7. 

X Aolii.—The meaning is quite clear. It means noseless and probably refers to the 
flat-nosed aborigines. 

The use of these words is almost similar to that of the slave or serf applied by 
the victorious Teutons to the early Slavonians* 

§ Mrdhra-v&e ,-*Tlie meaning is not quite clean According to some, it meant men of 
ImaljJe speech or unintelligent speech. Tim expression is used towards the aborigines, the 
P*pi* and oven to the Aryan Purus (R, V. YU. 
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the nre-Dravidian substratum which even now forms the 
predominant element in the population of India. 

While this is generally true as regards the mass of the 
pre-Aryan population, there is indeed unquestionable Vedic 
evidence proving that if the majority of the people were 
savages, there were communities of a different character* 
altogether. Some of these seem to have undoubtedly attained 
a considerable civilisation and this fact is proved by the constant 
references in the Vedas to their cattle and gold which Aryans 
coveted. In more than one place, we find prayers to Indra that 
the devotees of that god might have all their gold, their cattle or 
the wealth they possessed. Such passages prove beyond doubt 
that at least some sections of the enemies were metal-using people, 
CiviiiiWf!pcopisprior wuo owned herds of cattle and weie civilised 
to the Aryans. enough to know the value of gold and silver. 

In many other places we have references to the forts of these 
euemies and occasionally these are described as fy/cisi or made 
of iron. As we shall see later on, there existed leaders or kings 
among these people who had numerous forts and fighting men 
of their own and in the case of one of them, the non-Aryan ehief 
$ami>ara* he proved a formidable. foe to Divodasa. Their 
alliance was coveted by many Aryan kings. 

The question may now arise as to the identification of these 
civilised communities. There was indeed a time when the 
majority of the European scholars believed that the pre- 
Aryans were mere savages, but now that pre-historic studies 
are advancing a little, we have certain though hazy notions of 


3 Sambara.— Other such hostile chiefs ore mentioned, e.g., Cunutri, gusim, Pipi u, 
Vareiil and some others. Sam bar a is described as having had 100 forts. He was an 
epomy of Divo-[l<S*a, who games? tjie victory only with ! ndra’d rwh 
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the existence of a pre-vet!ic civilisation in India. The following 
questions now arise :— 

1. Who were these civilised peoples who lived in Northern 
India at the time of the Aryan settlement or prior 
to it ? 

Were they the forefathers of the Dravidians ? 

What was the influence which they exercised on the 
Aryan culture, especially on their political insti¬ 
tutions ? 

It is difficult to give clear answers to these questions but 
many scholars have inclined to the view that the more civilised 
sections were Dravidians, while the rest belonged to the pre- 
Dravidian races of India. At the present time, philological and 
ethnological evidences go far to prove the existence of the 
Dravidians in Northern India in very early times. Not only have 
scholars detected the existence of isolated Dravidian-speaking 
communities like the Gonds or the Oraons in Northern India, hut 
have come to the conclusion that even the Brahuie® of distant 
Boluchistan are racially and linguistically a branch of the 
Dravidian people.f Over and above this, a number of Dravidian 
words have been detected in the Vedic and post-vedic Aryan 
speech. J 

Now, when we come to discuss the influence of pre-Aryan 
cultures upon the Aryans polity, we admit that it is rpiite possible 


* Brahms*—For a derailed account of the Bnihme of Behtchistan, who £owrct a 
“Linguistic. Jsland rr in the midst of peoples ppeakiog Indian or Iraaoid tongues, see 
,T he Brahui Language " by Denis Bray—pp, 8 to J 9. 

f Caldwell History of the Dra vidian Language—pp. 567-79. 

t M, Sylvain Levi’s Article in Journal Aaifttjqiie (1924)* Bee aDo Carmichael Lecture^ 
fiorics 1, chap 1. 
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and probable that such influences have been exerted both directly 
and indirectly. Whenever two races meet, they are sure to be 
influenced by each other. In India, as elsewhere, borrowings 
have taken place and the process is etfll going on. Some scholars, 
Suinero-Dravidkn however, go further than this and attempt to 
cot,tact, derive the culture of the Aryans entirely from 

the Dravidians. One of the first to propound such a theory in 
more recent times haB been Mr. Hal!, the author of ' Ancient 
History of the Near East,” who, in investigating the origin of the 
Sumerian culture, attempted to identify the originators of the 
Sumerian culture with the Dravidians. The latter, according to 
him, migrated to Sumevia, either by the land-route along the 
coast of Beluchistan and the Persian Gulf, or went thither by sea. 
Hall’s theory is based more or less on the comparison of the 
ethnic type represented by the early Sumerian statues with the 
average facial type of the modern Dravidians. Mr. Hall went 
further than this and made the bold statement that the 
“Aryan Iudian owed his civilisation and downfall to the 
Dravidians.” (P. 174-footnote 3). 

This theory, though bold and ingenious, however, rests on 
no solid foundation. The attempt to trace the origin of Indian 

culture is commendable, as well as that to establish a connection 

• s ' y . 

between India and Sunieria, two ancient centres of human 
culture, and this is suggested by many circumstantial evidences. 
Yet such bold explanations are hardly scientific. India has been 
an earlier centre of human culture than is ordinarily supposed 
to be. Very little has as yet been done to clear the history of 
past civilizations in India. Arch ecological excavations in India 
are as yet very little advanced. More evidences are forthcoming 
and these may lead to more startling discoveries. 
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Recent RideliglUfl. 


Thus, very recently, while the question of Dravidian influence 
was being hotly discussed, the excavations in the Punjab 
and in the Sind valley carried out by Mr. Sahani and Mr, R. D, 
Banerjee have proved the existence in the 
remote past (anterior to the Aryan settlement t) 
of a civilised race whose remains consisting of pottery, both 
unglazed and glazed, figures of animals, clay-seals, coins, burial 
remains, pots and vessels of various descriptions, have come down 
to us. These point undoubtedly to the existence of a civilized 
people who lived many milleniums ago in the Indus Galley, To 
this must be added the evidences furnished by excavations in 
the Tinnevelly district or those furnished by the megaliths which 
are found in so many places in the land of the Dra vidian peoples 
of present-day India. These latter have been studied by eminent 
scholars like Brucefoote, Rea, Beddie and a number of other 
scholars. Moreover, a few years ago the labours of Mr, Yazdani 
of the H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government have brought to light 
the existence of some queer marks on pre-historic pottery found 
in Rajgir and other places. These have been found to bear close 
resemblance to the script of the Mmoans and other races who 
belonged, according to Sergi, to Lhe great Ear-African race of 
the past. 

It is idle to waste our time in discussing these, especially 
when we are examining the early history of Aryan political 
institutions. Precious and valuable as these remains are, they 
are sure to furnish a key to the mystery of races and of race- 
contacts in the pre historic past. For a scientific enquiry we 
must wait and work patiently, refraining at the same time 
from bold and outlandish theories, without any reasonable 
foundation. Our conclusions must be soberly drawn, and must 
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rest on clear evidence. Any oilier theories, however ingenious, 
should be avoided. 

Yet, unfortunately, such a priori theories are very common 
and often arise out of a desire to undermine the past greatness 
of a race now politically low. Regrettable as it is, this has often 
been the motive for such bold suggestions hardly based ou 
facts. As for ourselves, while we admit the existence of civilized 
races in India iu the past, we should be careful not to attach 
importance to such theories. Our knowledge of the past is 
now too insignificant, and to attempt such easy solutions would 
be boldness amounting almost to au enormity. Insuperable diffi¬ 
culties stand in our way. First of all, we know nothing about the 
extent of civilisation of the early Dravidians. Their earliest 
records show a great influence of Aryan culture on those people 
while the extent of borrowing from them by the Aryans is very 
little, as is proved by the evidence of philology. Moreover, we 
know too little of the beginnings of Aryan culture and even if we 
believe for argument’s sake that the Dravidians were a highly 
„ .... . civilised people, it would be mere Fluellen logic 

brilliant cuiiieutnim , _ 

to say that because the Dravidjans were a 
civilised people, the Aryans owed everything to them. 8 

On the other .hand, fair-mindedness and scholarly impartiali¬ 
ty is sure to recognize that whatever might have been the 
locality or the origin of the Aryan culture, it had undoubtedly a 
continuous connection with a cultural-system existing in the hoary 
past. If wo take the important culture-words of the Aryan 
vocabulary and examine them with the help of philology, the latter 


* Fur <t 'full# i 1 rltacvisaioft of the queuttou sue this Introduction to CaltKvd! iGraniumr 
of th$ Di'AvuUiui Lanyiiagm 
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science will prove the existence of language or languages in 
which the same word occurs in the same or in modified form. 
Similarly, if wo take the words denoting metals, family or 
kinship, the principal occupations or the chief implements— 
nowhere a single borrowing can be traced to the Drandian— 
but we have counter-parts in the Avestaa, the Greek, the Latin, 
the Teutonic or the Slavonic. 

In one of the appendices added, such a comparison will be 
made to refute the theory of wholesale borrowings from the 
Bravidians. For the present wo regard the theory of Hall and 
his followers as a piece of brilliant conjecture and refrain, from 
answering the question “ who borrowed from whom ana to what 
extent.” We have very little means of giving a clear answer 
and vve must wait for further materials. 
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Aryan W. Dravidian 
Ideals and Institutions 

As the result of a critical comparison, we recognize, in the 
Aryan and the Dravidian, two different races with divergent 
cultures and our conclusion seems to receive confirmation from a 
study of the socio-political organisation or ideals of tho two races. 
Such a process brings out very boldly the differences between the 
two peoples and the contrast appears more and more clear to us. 
These have subsisted and still subsist, in spite of centuries of 
action and interaction and in spite of the closest possible associa¬ 
tion. The political ideals as well as tho social polity of the two 
races were different and it would appear from a contrast of tho 
characteristics which still survive. Thus, the one stood for and 
even now clings to matriarchy, but the other rejects it with con¬ 
tempt and scorn. The Dravid, by nature more conservative and 
intolerant, sticks to his own institutions and to the practices of his 
social group with a tenacity entirely absent in the other race. In 

Ciiiii-ncietistioBofth<? religion, equally imaginative, both worship 
two the deified forces of nature, but while the 

Dravidian inclines more towards appeasing the malevolent forces 
of nature, tho Aryan with his fondness for abstraction devotes 
himself more to a rationalistic explanation about the relations 
subsisting between the Deity and his created world. By nature 
the Dravidian is credulous and docile while the other is 
more liable to doubts aucl questions anil given to metaphysical 

*5 



enquiries. In political life, the Oravidian adheres more to a 
communistic ideal. He relies less on the state, and more on 
the efforts of his group, while the Aryan inclines lor support 
upon the central political authority. These are the more 
prominent characteristics which have survived to our own 
days. Of course, centuries of blending or association have un¬ 
doubtedly modified the original state of affairs. Each has been 
influenced by the other. Each has yielded some of its own to 
the other. Each has imbibed something from the other. Yet 
centuries have failed to obliterate the past. 

The struggle between the two races with so divergent ideals 
went on and before long the Aryan became the master (so far as 
northern India was concerned) of the other race, imparted some¬ 
thing of his own culture to the conquered, yet not failing to 
assimilate something from the other. In the south the culture 
of the Dravidians retained its individuality, lmt with the advance 
of Brahmanical teachers aud adventurers, the principles and 
ideals of the race were also wholly modified. 

We have no direct historical account of the political institu¬ 
tions of either race. What was the relative position of the 
cultures of the two races in this respect must yet remain an 
open question, ft is difficult to trace any direct influence of the 
Dravidian polity on the Aryan, but this much is quite clear that 
the prepence of a race of cultured enemies modified the course 
of political development so far as the Aryans were concerned. 
The influence was partly direct and partly induced by opposition. 

With those who regard the Aryans as mere savages but 
more hardy .warriors and point to their martial qualities as tho 
sole cause of their success, we do not agree. The Aryan was 
intellectually superior. Along with his intellectual qualities he 
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was a more successful warrior and owed his success equally to 
these warlike qualities and his higher military organisation, Xot 
only was he an expert in the use of the bow, the arrow or the 
sword, bat he knew the use of the horse and ibis made him 
formidable to his enemies. From the llig-veda we have ample 
information on this. 

We know, moreover, that- to protect the body, armours and 
Uftt.ws ef tfi<< aiu:- coats of mail were used. We have repealed 
cess -if die Aryan. mention of the Klifgata, the Kavaea, the Bipra, 
D-r&pi or the Pigaftga. These wen generally of Aya# or the 
third metal which the Aryans used extensively. 

To add to these, the Aryan warrior excelled in another 
branch of warfare, e g, the use of the horse and chariot The use 
of cavalry in war as also of the war-chariot undoubtedly made 
him superior to the enemy. The chariot was freely used It 
was covered with akin or hide of animals. Occasionally, it was 
covered with metallic plates to protect it from the enemy’s 
weapon. The large use of the chariot caused the growth of a 
special body of craftsmen, the Rathakilma, who came t.o occupy 
a specially high social position. War also gave rise to the im¬ 
portance of the military class, the Ksatriyas, as we shall see very 
soon. 




Vll 

Constitution of Aryan Society and 
Socio-Economic Organisation 

Cefoue we pass on to a study of the political institutions of 
the Vedic Aryans, w© must make some further enquiries about 
the constitution and organisation of their society. Enquiries of 
this nature are of supreme importance in connection with the 
history of the evolution of political life, since political evolution 
depends to a large extent on the environment as well as social 
and economic organisation. Minute enquiries being out of 
place here, we shall merely confine ourselves to a discussion, 
firstly, aa to whether the Vedic xYryans came and settled down 
in India in one and the same epoch or came in successive waves, 
Homogeneity 0 f u.e aD(J secondly—whether socially and politically 
atjtwm. they were a homogeneous people. 

An answer to each of these questions is important but un¬ 
fortunately lack of proper data makes pur task difficult. In the 
absence of real history, we are compelled to depend either on 
the interpretation of tradition or on philological or ethnological 
considerations. As regards traditional (embodied in the Epic or 
in the pnrSnas) accounts, we have in them no explicit references 
to successive immigrations or settlement in different batches. 
The traditonal accounts, however full of absurdities or fanciful 
details, contain distinct hints about divergences existing 
among the great military families or dynasties that ruled in the 
country. Scholars have detected in these nothing but racial 
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differences. 'Mr. Pargiter, the most emiuent authority ott early 
rflflian chronology, notes for instance, the traditional differences 
between the Milnava dynasties and those of the Allas . i anti has 
come to the eon el us ion, that racially the Manavas, the Alias, and 
the Sandjjumnas represent 'three different racial stocks. His 
arguments am^xplanations have been summarised in his 
more recent cation entitled “ Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition * Other scholars have pointed out the clear-cut racial 
divergences between the two armies which fought on the plains 
of Kurukgetra. 

Similar theories have;been of late developed by other 
scholars, but these are more or less conjectural and rest on very 
slender evidence, There are, however, some evidences, in our 
oivn literature, which dearly and unmistakably point to the 
existence of a gulf of differences between the earlier A ryans 
and batches of later settlers of the same race, who came to 
the country afterwards. It is needless to mention that we 
refer to the Vratyaa of whom we have so many references 
even in the vedic literature, "which records many of 
their social peculiarities, or those relating to manners and 
customs. 


“Mr. Pargitor’s theory is to be found in the XXVtli chapter of his work, already 
cited. II<. identifies the Alfa) with .the Aryans proper, the Saud>;umms With ilie 
iluo’Us and the Mon-Khmer stock, ami the ifSnavas willi the Drnvidintis. The Aryans 
(Ada- Aryan) according to him, entered India from (ho Mid- Himalayan region. Uis 
theory is summed up in pp. 287—302, and his thief arguments arc summarised in 
p. 302. 

At ttie same lime be has propounded a new theory about the BrShomiias. According 
to him, they were originally “ connected with the non-Aryan peoples and were established 
among them when the Allan entered. This is corroborated by the dose connection that 
existed between them and the Daifyas Mina van and Asnras, etc.” 
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Further, it is well known to all students of Indian history or 
.... literature, that we have some details, relating 

to them in the AtharVa Veda, in some of the 
Brahmanas, and in the &rauta Sutras. In later times the VrStyas® 
came to be identified with ihove Aryans who neglected sacrificial 
performances or did not observe the sacramental rites. In the 
Brahmanas, we have details of the ceremonies and rites for the 
reclamation of these people and incidentally we find a classi¬ 
fication. of the Vr&tyas together with the causes of their social 
degradation. 

The .Panca-virnjSa Brah maria mentions the htna, the nlndita, 
or the vita mcdhra VYafcyas. (XVII. 1—4) while it characterises 
them as nornads averse to agriculture and commerce, and not 
observing the rules of BmkmacaryaX In the same book, we 
are again told, that their grliapatis were in the habit of wearing 
turbans (y&yfya), necklaces of silver ( rajata-nislia ), carried bows 
(j;/<lhro<ila) and whips (pratoda), covered their bodies with 
black garments [kpwafv), or with skins (a;jina), or black and 
white dress (!<psria-mlal-aa). They also had wagons covered 
with planks' ( Vipaiha), Their subordinates also wore peculiar 
dresses anti sand ala,.! The later sutras add more particulars, 
but in these we are not interested. 


0 'i'lifl original meaning ul Yialyti i» dilli..-uU to find out. From two sfluas t.i - 
radiii (V.2. 21, o.g ,~jfjlpt and V. 3. 1134 m;.— it would appear 

that V 'aiya was synooy mints with Vrfita Wbicli K91ik& expin in* as wu waiter 
arm: i 

t *tr q?t fhi*r >1 wf* wspur‘ n @f«re aifbuisT etc. 

Pnrtwt. v. Qr. XVII. 1. 2. 

L W«j!g4j aunt *m a*?*** 

t Pafic*- v. Br. XVII. 1. 14 

• i' i ^ur4i P»«ca. v. Br. XVII. 1 . 18 . 














From their name, it would appear that the Vr&tyaa came in 
roving bands ( Vrata), and this meaning of the word has survived 
to' the last in our classical literature. We have no further details 
about the locality of their settlement, but it is probable that 
they became more numerous in the region west of the Sarasvat!, 
and gradually were consecrated and taken into the fold of 
Aryan society. 

But though most of them were received into the fold 
of Aryan-dom, the tradition of their previous social stigma 
survived, and wo have evidences of this in the Epic and 
paurSnic accounts. In the Epic, the Yadavas are repeatedly 
stigmatised as VrStyas. Further, we have in the Atharva Veda 
some more descriptions of the VrStyas, but the language is 
mystical and the Vratya is identified with the deity. In some 
places, however, we have evidences of the Vratya being still a 
wanderer, moving in his cart and wearingrthe usntya. 

The real history of the VrStyas is lost to us. But this 
Importance of the much we ea » sa 7> that during the age of the 
Vraf y ae ’ composition of the BrShmanas and sufctas 

describing thorn, they were sections of the Aryans, still in 
a nomadic stage. Whether they were batches of earlier or later 
immigrants, it is difficult to decide, but it is significant to note, 
that some sections of the VrStyas retained for a longer period 
their original non-monarcbical institutions, as is proved by the 
history of the Yddavaa, and of the Licchavis, who were VrStyas 
if we believe in the tradition recorded in the ManusamhitS. 

The relation of the VrStyas to the other sections of the 
Vedic Aryans is equally unknown, and with the data at oar 
disposal we cannot proceed any further. But if such records 
are lacking, philological considerations about the present 
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vernaculars of India throw light on ethnic differences. Structural 
differences exist between different groups of Indian vernaculars 
and these have been taken to point to racial differences. For such 
an enquiry into the vernaculars we are indebted to the labours of 
Sir George Grierson, the eminent philologist, who has compiled 
a ,Linguistic Survey of India. 

As a result of his studies, Sir George has divided the Indian 
Vernacular languages now spoken by the people into two distinct 
groups,® e.g.: ~ . - -o 

(1) The Outer Indo-Aryan Languages—comprising the 
Kashmiri, Labindi, Sindh I, Marathi, Orlya, Bengali, Bihari, and 


the Assamese. 

(2) The Tuner Indo-Aryan Languages—-comprising. -Western.; 
Hindi, RSjaathSui, GujarSti, PunjSbi, PahSri. In addition to . 
these he recognises an Intermediate In do-Aryau group, re-: 
presented by Eastern Hindi, which falls on the borderland of > 
the two and is the result of the fusion of the two groups. 

According to Sir George the origin of diversities between the 
grpups is due to their development at the hands of two groups of' 
peoples, who settled in India during two different epochs, 
separated by at least several centuries.. 

The Outer Aryan languages, according to him, represent ‘ 
the dialectical varieties, which arose out of the 

Urierstm u theory. , , , . 

decay of tlie language spoken by. the earlier 
race of Aryan immigrants, who once spread over the whole ) 


* Sir George Griemoii’a latest views on the subject are to be found in the | Bnl&elm- 
of the iStsliool of Oriental Lifmfoi), Ydl; 1, Pt. iiky 1920; Cf/aTsethe Tntroduq- 

lions* to the tgriotu? voliam* 1 on the Llngdatic 8arvt?^ of iiuliiL See aI#o the u Iirip&'jJrt ; 
Gazetteer " M1 pp, 35^—402* t ;j; 











of Western and Northern India, prior to their displacement 
by another wave. This latter forced itself into the midst of 
the previous settlors, and with the growth of numbers, the 
earlier settlers were driven to the fringe-area. 

Next to these philological findings, we get some more 
.suggestions from the researches of Ethnologists. As is well- 
known to all, the anthropometric observations of Sir H. Risley. 
have resulted in the discrimination of the seven great physical types 
among the present population of the Indian Empire. Of these, 
if we except from our consideration the Turko-Irauian type 
•of the Northwestern border, the Mongoloid type of the 
'Eastern Himalayas, and the pure Dravidian type of the Central 
i provinces and of the extreme South in general, we find four 
different types left viz., the Indo-Aryan type in the Punjab, 
Rajputana and Kashmir, the Aryo-Dravidian type of the United 
Provinces and- the two other mixed types, viz., the Scythio- 
Dravidian type of Western India, and the Mongolo-Dravidian type 
of Lower Bengal. Leaving aside the last two types, we find that 
the ethnological i*ecords, as interpreted by Sir II. Risley, 
point to two distinct waves of Aryan immigration, the later wave 
settling in the United Provinces and mixing freely with the local 
ethnic element, and thereby giving rise to the Aryo-Dravidian 
type of the United Provinces. 


Both the theories* famish us with important suggestions 
though it is impossible to accept them in toto. They are open 



•*$!» regard to the theory of Sir George Grierson, ft has been objected to by many 
eminent Philologist^ on phonetic at* well as morphological grounds. Among these latter 
may be mentioned the name* o£ Prof. Sten ICoiiow, M- Jules Bloc and Prof. S, K. 
Chatterji. All of them are rf&iost noanimon* in hrjldihjg that tho common features which 
Sir George has found out as existing between languages of tho two groups, are merely 
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to severe criticism, especially that of Sir Herbert Risley. First 
of all, the so-called Aryan type is purely conjectural and next to 
it Risley attached too great importance to the measurements. 
He believed in the almost unchangeable permanence of physical 
characteristics and neglected altogether the influence of the 
environment or the other influences of the locality of settlement. 
Moreover, as time goes on, the belief of scientists in physical 
characteristics, as the true and unerring test of race, is passing 
away, while many of them are tending to rely more on other 
factors. Thus, head-length and head-breadth as the true test of 
The theories eritiefe* race bas been practically discarded, complexion 
ctl ‘ is admitted to be liable to variation with the 

climate, and scholars are becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of studying the laws governing the issues of racial 
mixtures, or the variation of types with the locality of settlement. 
In accepting the conclusions of Risley we must take all these 
factors into consideration and be particularly cautious. For the 
real history of the movements and mixture of races, in the 
remote past, we are yet to work and wait. 

Many anthropologists have of late disputed the views of 
Risley and some of them have recognized in the North Indian 
population a strain of the Homo Alpinus, Among these, we may 
meniion the name of Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who, in his work 
“The Indo-Aryan Races” was the first to identify with success 
the great mass of high-caste Hindus of Northern and Eastern 

matters of coincidence, and they refer to thoir recent forms only. Furthermore, he lias 
failed to note the existence of characteristics which languages o£ one of Ins proposed groups 
possess in common with those of I ho other. For a discussion of this view, we refer our 
readers to the work of our esteemed colleague, Dr. & K, Chatter]!, on the Bengali language, 
which ia nearing its publication. 
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India with the Alpine branch oi the Caucasic race, and his view 
has been accepted by many eminent anthropologists.® 

Next to these considerations about the different waves of 
A ryan immigration, we must enquire into the constitution of 
Aryan society from another point of view. As is well-known to 
ail, the social organisation of India, from the days of the Vedas* 
has been characterised by the existence of 
clear-cut social divisions, which have hardened 
into what Europeans call caste. As a rule, 
western authors have denied the existence of social divisions 
in the Rigveda, and are almost unanimous in attributing 
the rise of these to gradual cultural and social evolution. They 
have explained away traditional references to caste in Vedic and 
post-vedic literature as later fabrications. By far the greater 
number of European scholars, prominent among whom are the 
names of Roth, Weber, Max Muller, Zimmer, Muir, Benfey, 
Aufrecht and Seuart, identify themselves with thi 9 view, 
frome of them go so far as to deny the existence of caste 
in the Rig-vedic hymns and explain away the evidence of the 
Pimi?a-sfikta, as beiug late and unreliable. On the other hand, 
some eminent scholars like Kern, Hang, Ludwig and Oldenberg 
have maintained the existence of caste divisions even in the 


earliest period, Ludwig went even so far as to point out that the 
social organisation of the vedic period was not dissimilar to that 
which existed among the ancient Iranians, who were divided 
into the Atharvas (or the priests.—Comp. Vedic Atharoas), 



* 


* The work of P»i Baluulnr K. P. Chanda is remarkable <ut the first systematic 
work on Indian Ethnology written by any Indian. His theory is ingenious and has been 
accepted by eminent European savants like Giuflrick Kuggori, Had clou, and very recently 
by Dixon. 
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Raikaeaihaa, or the warriors the Vadriyas Fshouyanls and the 
Bi&u* 


It will be oat of place here to enter into a discussion of 
the arguments advanced by either side, but by way of 
suggestion the following facta may be pointed out:— 

(1) Firstly .—That apart from the Puru$a Sukta, we have 
references to a three-fold or four-fold division of the community 
in hymns which admittedly belong to the older stratum. This 
has also been recognized by the eminent authors of the Vedic 
Index, f 

(2) Secondly ,'The Pnrusa Sukta is rather a theoretical 
exposition of a system which had already come into existence 
rather than an interpolation introduced with a view to create or 
give sanction to newly created artificial distinctions.^ 

(3) Thirdly.-—The word Brahipaua has been more than 
once used in some of the old hymns to mean a priest. Other 
suchwords, like Arkinal}, Sominak, and Cf&yaJrinali, denoting 
diverse orders of priests, occur, and these clearly point to the 
development of a powerful priestly body oven :in the days of 
the earliest hymns § 

(4) 'Fourthly ..—The sacrificial art was more highly developed 
than is svrpposed to be and with its rise, the well-developed priest¬ 
hood was advanced enough to undergo further sub-divisions in 
its ranks, apparently on the basis of division of duties. Some of 


c Ludwig—I at BigVetla III p. 2-13-4. 

t (See Vedic Index, on Vaina-R. V., I, 113-6 and R. V,, Vlil. 35. 16-18.) 

♦B. V., L 1(54. 45 j VI. 75.10; VII. 103.1-8; X. 16.6; X. 71*85 X. 8619 
X. 90-12 ; X 97-22; X. 109-4. etc. 

.§ See my Ecimomic Life and Progress iu Ancient. India i. pp. 90—"05* also 
Hatig'u Introduction to the Aitaieya Erfilitnapa, 
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these priestly classes were very old, many of the names i ucl 
designations of these priestly sections (e.g., the Zota and 
Rathwi) were common with the corresponding members of 
tian priesthood. Even the Rlg-Yeda (I. 162) mentions the 
ta, the Adhvaryu, Pratif rasth&tar AvayHj Agnimindha, QrUva* 
r&va, and tfagistar. ' : 

(5) Fifthly.--As we proceed, we find distinct evidenced 
pointing to the peculiar position and privileges not only of the 
priests, but of other orders. 

; (fi) Lastly .—That with the advancement of the primitive 
ideas of social organisation, different duties are.assigned to the 
various orders. 

An examination of the above points makes it:.clear* that 
the germs of what we now call caste, existed in the oldest period 
and gradually the system which we now have, evolved out of 
these. Whether the origin of the divisions ia to. be attributed 
to mere cultural evolution, or to the requirements of a society 
laced with eternal war, or that there were primary ethnic 
differences is another point which requires a close examinations 
Of course, a liberal interpretation of the tradition recorded in 
oor literature goes to confirm the view that at loast the., two 
great orders BrShmanas and the Kgatriyas, had in them certain 
peculiarities, which point to a difference in the racial element 
rather than the diversities being the result of a long cultural 
evolution. These differences become more and more prominent 
to every intelligent observer as he tries to understand the 
genius or the temperament of the two great races that have 
by their co-operation or conflicts contributed so much to 
the greatness of India in the past. We have,, properly 
speaking, no ethnological data, no remains of skulls, nor any 
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j .0001 for anthropometric speculations. But whatever is 

it. P. {Juaod »’8 thoory. obtainaWft from literary sources has been 
utilised by an Indian scholar of no mean 
reputation as an anthropologist, Rai Bahadur R. P. Chan 
who has propounded an ingenious theory about the origh 
ethnic differences subsisting between the early pp?. families ant 
thoso of the ruling tribes. His theory is partly based on 
‘poMT&nika, tradition and is supported by evidences from earlier 
literature. f Another great authority on early Indian History, 
Mr. Pargiter, is also inclined to ascribe a difference of origin 
to the BrShmanas, though he would believe them to be a race of 
earlier settlers, who closely identified themselves with the pre- 
Aryan (non-AiEa) inhabitants. It is difficult to pronounce any clear 
opinion on either of these theories but what strikes us is almost 
overwhelming and makes us incline to the acceptance of a 
theory of racial difference. We have not only the traditional 
geneologies explaining differences of origin, the peculiar 
names of the original r?i families'as well as those of the ruling 
dynasties, but we are sure to note the difference in t©mparament 
and genius, and the splendid and conspicuous isolation in which 
the two races maintained themselves in spite of the closest 


# For the arguments of Mr- ObaiwJa see Iuh 1 a to-Aryan Races pp. 18—25, The Epic, 
the SA*ivft3pfc and the PmSr.as, contain various traditions about thn origin of the 
caste system. According to the Yi?rm Putrftria and the Harivaip^a, the cn&te system was 
reduced to its present state by GftauiMchv Sannaka, (H&mamsft. Ch-SS), also Vfspu Portia- 
IH, 8'! ,) In urn ay of these accounts we hoar of the Kaatropeta Brftlmmuas, e.g. mm of 
the warrior families, who Itecame Brahmins Ivy adoption, or change of occupation, Similar 
accounts of the elevation of Valyas are also recorded. The work of too, refers 

to the distinction between the Rrahtnargi and the families; Mr, Chanda has 

cited Yedic and poht-vedie texts, pointing to the ditferenco of colour and hair charaeteijaiag 
the mem tiers of the original r**- farnihea, and those of the warrior tribes. 
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ossible association in intellectual pursuits and even blood- 
•elafionship. 

Whatever might have been the original state of affairs, 
Aryan society came to be marked by the growth of distinct 
classes within its fold. The Brahmin arid the K^atriya became 
more arid more conspicuous and prominent, and raised themselves 
high above tlie average mass of settlers, the Vi6 or Visah. 

Furthermore, from the recorded traditions it becomes 
almost clear that the two races fought between 
tiirfio>;ur'iya 1,ia,Ui " ' themselves for social supremacy. The rivalry 
between Visvamitra and VajSiijtha is recorded 
even in the Big-Veda. The Kaufjitald Br. and some other 
works apeak of the destruction of VWistha’s children. (Kan. IV.) 
The seventh Paucika of the Aitareya Brfthmaria records the 
quarrel, in the sacrifice of Vidvaptarri Sansadraa, who had excluded 
his hereditary priests the ^vSparnae. In addition to these, there 
are numerous legends and accounts in the Epic and the PurnSas, 
which speak of wars between the BrShmapaa and the K^atJiya.s. 
The story of the bloody feud between the llaihayas an-l the 
Bbrgns, between Kftrtavlrya Arjuna and d Smadagnya, all speak of 
the bitter hostility between these two sections of the Aryan people: 
Ultimately, however, there was a compromise,'* the respective 
privileges of the two castos came to be recognized and the highest 
social position was allotted to the Brahmin. The Aitareya 
Br&hrnana is one of the earliest authorities to mention the 
v' anective duties and privileges of the four castes. The Brahmin 
nd the Ksatriya, however, continued for long to form marriage- 
alliances and there remained for a long time a keen competition 
in the domain of intellectual pursuits. Tn many places of the 
Samhitas and the BrShmanaa, the relation between the Brahma 
7 
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and the K^afcra is discussed.* Gradually, tbe position of tt 
Brahmins was safeguarded and strengthened with the elevntioi 
of the Purohita to the position of an alter ego of the ruler. 

To the Ksatriyas was assigned, by virtue of their military 
prowess, the headship of the people. Iu > this high positiou, 
they not only protected the people and ruled the country but 
also contributed to the intellectual advancement of the c nn- 
inunity by their philosophical speculations. Many of the fathers 
of Hindu philosophy belonged to this caste and they often 
taught Brahmana disciples. 

T he mass of common settlers came to bo known by the name 
V airiya (from V —once applied to the whole body). Though 
endowed with some of the higher social and intellectual privileges, 
"hoy came to occupy a lower social position.! They, however, 


continued to excel in the arts of life, and 
the Brfthmanas speak of their importance in 


Tbe Vai-tyas. 


social and also religious life.! According to some authorities 



* These are discussed in the Aitareya Brahmaria, iu connection with the quarrel 
betweei. VjSvantara avid the SjThe Brahmin is described as il-tlftyi (receiver 
gifts}, g p&yi (soma-drinker), (seeker of food), and yathn-ktima Pra>jH]>i;al> 

(moving at willJ'-jnuutnrsjna' nwnirfstpRifi trstmiff SSW: etc. 

(VII. 29.) 

\ wwwijfxtai&issvt wntnNNl etc. 

Tho Vaiiya thus came to be regarded as tributary to another (the Kjiatriya), to l*e 
lived on by another and to be ruled over by another. (VII, 20, Ail Mr.) 

t tnferc: wn?«i: fmnei smsr ?fn fast: « “ 

etc., e.g., “They say the gods should bo provided with Vaiiyas. t 
if the gods are provided with them, men will subsequently obtain them also. If all tl. 
Vaiiyas are in .eudiness, then the sacrifice is performed. With the influence of the 
aste-th eery, certidn gods, e.g., those living in gaijas, like the Vaeiw Riutnu, the Adilyat. 
he T«oof?e»«A and the Hiavuts were regarded as belonging* to the VaMya caste. 
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they had their own peculiar sacrifices and many have attribute*, 
the origin of the V&japeya, to them. 

The lowest .position in society came to he occupied by the 
$ildras, who were not unlike the serfs or the lowest class of the 
early Teutonic Society, European scholars have iudon tided them 
with the descendants of the subdued non-Aryans, who had been 
reduced to the position of slaves by their conqueror*;. This 
Tho gatiras view is rather far- fetched and hardly receives 

confirmation .from indigenous evidences. The 
^udra is clearly distinguished from the Dttsa or the Dasyu, 
which designate slaves or outlaws belonging to the aboriginal 
races Moreover, the $tldr», as we see from the Purina Sukta, 
was eqi ally a member of Aryan Society. His social position was 
low, and the term dudra was often used as a term of reproach. \ 
Being a member of the degraded section of the Aryans, he was 
condemned to work and toil for the benefit of the upper classes. 

In the Aitareya passage (VII. 29), he is described as the servant of 
.another .snu 1 nis fife could be taken away by the Raiaoyas at will.® 
Gradually, Aryan society was further modified by tho £i.w*i.li 
of many more classes growing with the rise of the arts and crafts. 
The requirements of agriculture or of war, brought a tendency to 
division of labour and the craftsmen emerged out as separate 
bodies from the mass of the agriculturist population. Some of 
these, the sti or upasti, stood in close relation to the king. As 
the number of occupations multiplied, these added to the 
complexities of life and of interest, and the Vaisya and $Gdra 
craftsmen or labourers organised themselves in guilds.t * 


* « w: sraum «r«t: e.c. 

‘I* For a duiuHg&iou of all these, see my Economic Life and Progress) m Ancient 
Jindi*/’ Y* f, book U- 






Socio-political divisions 
of the Aryans 

Baying discussed the constitution of Aryan society and the 
gradual evolution of classes w© pass on to enquire into the 
organisation of the Aryan population or the basis of their political 
divisions. 

In the earliest period of which we know but little, the 
Aryans seem to have been nomadic invading bands who con¬ 
stantly moved from one place to another. Gradually, tb.y gave 
up their nomadic habits and settled down in the land they wrested 
from their enemies. In course of time, these regions became 
dotted with their settlements, which were 
iti., Uv ,»r \i&h. •j. nown a g t jj e Yi$ ( or Viigah—the word origin¬ 
ating from the very ancient root Fff— to enter or settta. . ..'Cb/s.- 
inhabitants of the settlements were known as ViSali, 

Many of these Vi£ah came to be designated by the name of 
the locality or of the tribe to which they belonged. Thus, We 
hear of the Trinaskancla Vi© (R V.- I. 172. 3 g fatvf: trft 

grgFW etc.), which though explained in a different way 

by Say ana is clearly a VjjJ called after the locality. In another 
place, we are told of the Asiknl V.i6ah. (R.V. VII. 5. 3. «£lf^p5fT- 
fsrar In other places we hear of 

° SSyana ).nterpret« f f\ ; ijR?«kafida in quite a different Waft $g., % ., 

/’ 

vjsmi’nug vr *nr first: faw: s^ir: etc. 

t SSynoa e*plwr.8 as meaning 0ns; 
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1 ■ i'-' k ■':*■, .1 •; •„ . J; ,t j.fi, <v’ ii; 11 ' 1 1 , 

. the tribe to which they belonged, and aa an 
*y mention the Vijf of the Trtsus *jTb?n 

, rtf •' farsft R.V., VII, S3. G.) la mas? 

omer places, the word is used rather in a general sente, and 
designates people in general. Thus, It. V., X. II. 4 speaks of the 
Ai.va Vis fgajrt 5«(«n*ri ,J sr^5f ftmTms ’Iksmm).- Sin. ilarly, 
R.V., IV. 28.4. Spei|Wbf the Dasyn Vitf. In another place, wo 
hear of the Dasa VisT which is contrasted with the Ary a VK 
(li.V., VI. 25.2. — -^TTfvifcjnwT -sifagsft fatHfrmk fTtffafrsrk )t 

We have no further details of the Vis or its organisation. 
Onr task is made difficult by various ci rerunstances, the modifica¬ 
tion which the social fabric was rapidly undergoing being one of 
these. The rise of the Caste System was of immense influence, 
as we shall see very soon. 

Each of ihese Yigak or settlements seems to have had a 
chief of its own, and this man donfluated over the inhabitants of 
the settlement, either by virtue of hj 3 being the patriarchal head 
of the clan which had settled therein, or by virtu© of his being 
vested with authority, by the people who recognized him aa leader. 
Probably, different types of settlements existed and in some, cases 
these belonged to men of the same blood. In these, the patriarch 
or the agnatic elder was also the the head of the settlement., the 
two offices vesting in the same person. S^ch settlements are 

vUpMi or the head be pre-auppoaed from the evidence of the 

of the feettiemeiit. Taittiriya Samhita, which in more than one 

places describes Vlifafy as S&j&Uxs. (Taitt. II. 1. 2, 3 . etc., or 


6 gsyana floes not t'xplaio at a * i- 

.wwrgwtfltft: forc wfe 

;’aTfitfa«sv5nus!t*i '■santrA f«nmr-Savana. 
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of that passage of the Atliavva Veda whn 
along with the b&ndhavah (XV. 8. 2*3, A.-V.). 

€ ftlR I \ , j. : ; 

f^ran *r *Ra|*iT <anvsr wiTOrer * fire *rm tjr/fa n ipr%? i? 

On the other hand, the separate existence of a Vi/fpati apart 
from the head of the family, is inferred from that Rig-Vedic 
passage in which a lover seeking his sweetheart at night, lulls 
to sleep, not only the father, the mother, the kinsmen, and 
other relations, and the dogs, but also the Vispati (VII. 55. 5 ) 

e.g. wfg inm fam i 

^ wisf: TOunftnft w*t: u * 

The eminent German sckole-r Zimmer, who was one of 
the earliest to study the social »nd political organisation of the 
Vif— a military orgmi- Vedjo peoples, regarded the Vj$ as a unit 
i8atiotl • of military organisation and identified it with 

the Gau ( Pagus ) or Canton, into which the Teutonic peoples 
were divided, according to Tacitus. According to him, the 
division of the Vedie peoples was not merely geographical 
but a military one. The organised Vi^ali or the people, fought 
against their enemies under the leadership of the Vispati, 
who acted as the commander of that section of the tribal host 
Zimmer quotes a large number of passages to prove the 
above point. Thus, according to him R.V., II, 26.3. clearly 
refers to thi s character of the Vi£ which is contrasted with Jana, 
Janitia andz-f^m,] while the next passage cited clearly speaks 

«-3 ursT w fastf „ 

¥ n ft»n s srw’iT « »w?t (tl. 26 3j R, v. 
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^Military cU'Afcctfer of 
Vi3 dismissarl, 


of the fighting VifJah (R.V., IV. 24. 4.) « Again, 
describes the host as divided in Visah.f To tbes\ 

/itnmer, we may add the evidence of another passa^ 
though it does not confirm the lighting nature of 
describes the army of the Maruts as having been dividecY 
T'rSte, Oana and Sardha J 

Many scholars have attempted to refate these views' 

Zimmer, Macdonnell and Keith have gone, 
deep into the question and having discussed the 
interpretation of the passages cited, they have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that “ the rendering Gan, has therefore little foundation.” (II. 
307). Now, in regard to the real character of the Visah, it is 
difficult to pronounce any clear opinion since we must bear in 
mind that the hymns cited, mark an age of social and political 
transition. But, while differences must exist in regard to the 
acceptance of Zimmer’s theory of the three-fold division of the 
people into Jana, fig. and Grama, it will be difficult to deny 
that in those days, the Vi£ was a unit of military organisation. 

le passage R.V., V, 43 . l. about the Maruts throws more light 
on the point. Of the three divisions, the word Yrata retaiued 
its old meaning of a fighting body for a long time (as would 
be clear from the evidence of sankrit lexicons and of 
commentaries to Panini), and it is not improbable that owing 
to the constant enmity of the aborigines, each settlement had 

to oe on its guard or to send a quota of soldiers to the 
tribal host. 


* * *r (R.v, jy. 24, t). 

t wynwft 33 $ 4 fajitfa <n. V., x. 84.4), 

% soi’sw' 3 vnf unr'nnj' fufiafa: (ii.v., V, 53. it). 
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a lower sub-division of the Vi$ was the Gffirfncf or 
the village. It was once a wandering body and 
v ' 1U, ” e ‘ we have even a tradition in the datapath* 
aa, which speaks of $aryata ilSnava wandering with 
tage* A Rig-Vedic passage, too, goes to confirm the above 
according to Zimmer.f But, gradually, the Qr,Strife became 
jttled body, and comprised a number of families, who mainly 
jgaged in agriculture, .[furthermore, as agriculture became the 
chief occupation of the Vfedic peoples, the Grama became the 
basis of social life. The number of villages increased, the Aratiya 
(which is contrasted with the Grama, and was a sort of no 
man’s land) was cleared, pastures and fields were extended and 
the activity of the people was directed to peaceful and settled 
ways of life. Roads were constructed to connect distant villages. 

Lack of Information stands in our way, when we try to 
ascertain the original basis of village life or its gradual develop¬ 
ment. We have no moans of deciding whether originally the 
village was established on the basis of kinship or that its leader 
was the head of the agnatic group. 

Among European scholars, Zimmer is inclined to take the 
Grama as a clan standing mid-way between the tribe and the 
•family. We have no explicit statement to prove such blood- 
relationship among villagers but it is not improbable that origi¬ 
nally newly-settled villages were mostly peopled by men of the 
same family or that some villages arose out of the elaboration 
of the family of the original settler as well as his dependants 

•♦ See Sfltapatiia Brahmans— IV. t. 5. 2-7, 

-}* This passage doaorihes the filiaratas as ponawfing of (Minas seeking cows. 
sfhpot jtw. n K. v., hi. 33. u, 

S&yana explains as apj g[?gnf*r vwt WCTPft o^- 
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net servants. This type we can easily distinguish even in 
later Saiphitas. The Taittirlya Sana hits in many places giv\ 
,'us details about ceremonies which qualified men to become 
Gr&nuns or heads of villages, and in some places we are told of 
some auch village-owners who rose to that position with the 
consent of Saj titan or SamtinasS The mention of these words 
clearly points to the existence of village-types in which kinship 
prevailed as the bond of unity. Probably, out of these the later 
caste-villages arose. 

Agriculture early became the chief occupation of the people, 

Agriculture the chief as wo, dd appear from the general evidence of 
occupation. the Rig-Vedic hymns, as well as that of 

several words and passages. The innumerable prayers for rain, 
the adoration of Sana and Sira (IV. 57), the use of the words 
Krsti and Carsani to denote people in general, or the use of the 
words JPaftea KrstayaJi or Carsanayafc to denote the five 'great 
txibes clearly shows that agriculture had long become their chief 
occupation. Perhaps this knowledge of agriculture goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period, as is proved by the similarity between 
1 aoaqi A rp and Yao Karesh.' f In those days, every householder 
was an agriculturist and the importance of that art in the eyes of 
the hymn-composers would appear from the advice given to the 
gambler—viz., not to gamble but to resort to agriculture “which 
was sure to grant wife, wealth and cattle.” (R.V. X. 34.13 


" *' t,r 11 consideration 0 f these see niy Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
VoL I. pp. 104^-8, 

V «« e»<pliry ax to the origin of agriculture, see tny “Economic Lift.and 
r . Ancient India.” VoL I. pp. 113—14* 

\#*i: stftftfrfivg fira Tew ww. t 

fTO *rt wT«ir Pt TtfvaitmuMi R.V., x. 34. 13 . 
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Agriculture being thus the chief occupation of the mast 
of the people, rights in land became definite. 
By the time of the Rig-Veche hymns, there was 
hardly any trace of communal ownership found among primitive 
communities,' except in the pasture or the Aranya. This has been 
recognized by almost all authorities including Baden Powell or 
the authors of the Vedie Index. The latter, however, go so far 
as to deny the existence of communal ownership even in the 
pasture. 15 At the same time we do not find any indication of 
periodic allotments existing among the Teutons or among the 
village communities of modern Russia, Croatia or Slavonia. 

At the head of the village, there was the Grdmanl or the 
(irftmapi or tl» iiea<i head-man, whose functions or duties are, 
of ’ Wage. however, unknown. Zimmer would invest him 

with military functions owiug to his close connection with the 
fcSenaui or the military commander (see Altindisches Lebeu, 
p. 171), In many places we find him taking a prominent part 
in the coronation ritual described in the Brabmanas. Ho is 
one of the Rafnins, and is explained as the elected head of 
villages by our Indian commentators (e g., vreri). 

The rights of the villagers or their duties to the head of 
the tribe are not clearly known. The evidence ol‘ the Athavva 
Vecla clearly shows that the king was entitled only to a share of 
the village’! - (produce ?). Whatever other rights the latter had 
are not clearly known and very little is known about the king 
being regarded as the owner of villages or of the soil. The 


* For a summary oi: these arguments m well rfis my objections In the 
p&sUUCj soe my *! Economic Life? md Progress in Ancient India/’ Vol. L pp. * 
f A. V. iv. 22,2.—^ m ^ ^ ffMt i 
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iul of evidence, which hardly bears on the point directly, shows 
at the king was hardly regarded as the owner of the soil. The 
massages relating to the gift of grSmas by kings, or the elevation 
to the position of Grilmin, which raise a doubt to this, have been 
very intelligently explained by the authors of the Vedic Index 
who hold that “ these moat probably refer to the grant of regalia 
than to the grant of land as Teutonic parallels show.” (Vedic 
Index I. 246.) 

Leaving the question of blood-relationship au open one, 
C<ui3tJti[j«on of nut V® J, i usfc regard the village as comprising 
a number of families or Kulm. Theso 


villa#*. 


m 


wero under, the control of the Ivulap'tt# ox* family “head?, either 
exercising the autocratic rights of a “pater JamUias” or acting 
as the manager ot a coparcenary family group. Zimmer 
regards them as having been vested with the almost autocratic 
powers residing in a Roman u pater Jamil,ias." Against 
this view there is clear evidence that, iu India, the family .head, 
whether the father of children or the eldest of the agnatic 
group, had little of the powers of a Roman father and that 
iu localities where the joint-family existed, the members were 
invested with rights of equal ownership or of enjoyment.® 
There is another word to denote a village, e.g,, Vrjana, in which 

Vrjarm. 3eM3e ib is by Roth and other Vedic 

scholars. Sfiyana, in some places, makes it 
mean Sa/ipr&ma or battle. (See com. I. 51. 15.) 
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have been tfiscimed nlrmdy in my' 4 Evommh Life md l’rngrem in 
*i}L l. pp. 10i-5, in the sub^Uon entitle! 41 XcAim of Public QwnW 
reader will liml argument both for uikI ti&ium 5tt miner view. Wb ot 
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IX 

Highest political organisation. 
—The Jana or the tribe. 

Tf the (Ifdma was the smallest, the Jana was the highest 
political and social union among the VWlic communities. Tile 
word comes from a very ancient root which is found in many 
other Indo-European languages. It meant both an individual 
and a body of men claiming birth from a common ancestor. 
That it signified such a body is apparent from its use in the 
Rig Veda where we find almost all the important tribes of the 
Aryan Conquerors designated as “ Janasah.” Thus, in III. 53. 12. 
oE the Rig Veda, in which Viavamitra prays for the Bharatas, the 
latter are described a-< forming a JanaV* (Bh&rntani Janam). In 
another hymn by KSnva, in praise of gifts (R V., VIII. 6.48—48), 
the YSclavas are described both as Yadava Jana or are designated 
in the plural (ySdvan£m\ a practice supported by the rules of 
grammar t The word Jana is also applied to designate the five 
great divisions of the Aryan Conquerors (Pafica-janSh or.lanasah ) 
This Jana was intimately connected with the “ Raj an ” or the 
, . , King. This would appear from the evidence 

Character of Jana. ” , 

its omiectitat with the of a number of passages One of these, m 
course of a prayer, expressly aslss for providing 




* won t K.V., III. 53.12. 

f sm*ry faftcM. i urtfinn i 
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ua tribe with! a king (R.V., V, 58. 4.);f In another, we find 
/the king described aa " Gop5 Janasya/’f while in R.V., IX 35. 5, 
Soma is described as “Gopati Janasya/’J Lastly, we have one 
oassage in the tenth Handala, which throws more light on this 
point and establishes the closest, possible relation between the 
king (Ivftjan) and the Jana. The hymn in question is R.V, X. 
lob and in that we find a queen, Saci Pauloml, uttering a magical 
formula for counteracting the influence of co-wivea over her 
husband, to prevent any harm arising out of their influence, to re¬ 
tain the highest place in her husband’s eyes, to enable her son to 
be the master some time afterwards, and to bestow honour on her 
daughter. The conjuration ends with the following utterance ;— 
“I have displaced rival wives, risen superior to them and 
thereby I rule over this man and the Jana.”§ In another, a 
victorious king speaks of his success over enemies and his 
lordship over tbe Jana.\\ 



* 8*1 UHHfaq shim f*^cre' 8i»mr wane i R.V., V. 6S.4. 
t f fNt iffat srS *r=T« ^H5TSfl*i nWiftfiPI I K.V.j VI. 43.5. 

ws uiurfu*^ h.v., ix. 35-5. 
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Tb© Jam, therefore, we may take to be the highest politico 
union among the Aryan Conquerors, aud we regard it to have 
been synonymous witlv the “ tribe.” 

Zimmer took Jana to be identical with the tribe, and 
held that the Jana, as sueh, was the eongiomern- 
gumucrs tion of a number of Vis which he compaied 

with the Pa<ju$ or Gau existing among the Teutons, as described 
by Tacitus. “Their number was in every case different, accord-' 
ing to the size. of a particular tribe, just as among the ancient 
Germans, the number of Qawi (or Pagi) which were combined 
together in a Thinda (eivitas) was different.” Furthermore, 
according to him “in a further subdivision came the village- 
ship the Qr&ma or Vtrjana ” which was entirely the same as the 
ancient German View, This village community again depended 
on the combination of individual families. 

Thus far, we have proceeded iu forming an estimate of the 
social polity of the Aryan peoples. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we cannot attempt to dear up further details, in spite 
of the fact that various points still remain which require 
further explanation. Thus, as we have said already, we know 
not how far the principle of blood-relationship acted as the b 
of union among the tribe. Furthermore, we have to deal 
the interpretation of the Gotra, which was a sub-division a 
as the ViS, if not older. This Gotra division survived, ent-ir 
placed the Vi4 by the time of the Brihinanas, ami later or 
the basic principle in the formation of exogamot om | 

Various interpretations of this Ggtra hav^.^ 

The &otra. EarUet PWM0g».U old 

thought it to mean eithe$]y ( |j R „ 

herd. These, however, hardly explain th became 
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Jdna and Go Ira 6j? 

{nificance of tbe Gotra. The imporknce of the Gotra* in India, 
ecially among the Brahmins, is known to every student of 
Indian history or literature. According to Brahmanic theory, 
Gotra n are derived from the common ancestor, who is very 
often a and is either a Brahmin by origin or by adoption. 
Later Brahmanical interpretation ascribes Gotra to Brahmins 
only, and explains the Gotra of other castes as being derived from 
their priests or preceptors. Whether it was originally a 
Brabmacic institution or not is -difficult to decide, for we have 
reasons for believing that similar divisions based on agnatic 
kinship existed among the Greeks and the Homans. 

Next, in regard to tbe Janas or tribes, we are not in a 
position to decide whether these were entirely homogeneous 
bodies, entirely based on descent from common ancestors 
enjoying perfect equality of rank and following a common 
tribal religion, or that the tribe had become a medley of different 
ranks and grades, prominent among whom were the ruler and 
his kinsmen, the priest and bis relatives and the servile popula¬ 
tion. Our enquiries make us rather incline to the latter view, 
for we can easily see that the tribe was not, strictly speaking, 
confined to the descendants of a common ancestor, bht eons taut 
additions and changes were being made by tbe principle of 
adoption or affiliation which was in vogue in India (as also in 
Rome and elsewhere). The royal families were adopting children 
from the priestly sections, while the priests, too, were adopting 
men of the ruling races. Such instances are found to have 

c For the importance of the Qotmw sec CliHndogyft IV\ iv, L ; also Arfv&l&y ntja 
^nidi a and tins Gfhyft. Stitrms. tn record to the K^atriyas*, •fovalSyima 

expressly Bays Unit tbe prince derived their Pmtar# ftoni llieir priesfca (e.g., 

txI XlUiq) 
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been very common. We have Vievamitra adopting Sunahdep. 
son o£ the Brahmin Ajlgartn, while, according to Sayai 
Saunaka, an Ahgiraaa, became Gr teamed a by adop tion, Th 
PorSnas and the Epic contain traditions about such adoptions 
in connection with the origin of the castes, (.Sec Vedic Index I. 
p. 236.) 
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The Aryan Tribes and 
their Early History 

If ia difficult to write a systematic history of the Aryan 
Uribes. Nothing definite tskuown about their original location or 
early activities. The Rig-Vedic hymns give us only occasional 
particulars relating to some of them or their princes, either in 
connection with prayers to deities or of praises of munificent 
princes by the recipients of gifts. In con¬ 
nection with those, we sometimes get details 
about the exploits of princes, the tribes connected with them or 
1 thoir enemies. Occasionally, the connection of princes to their 
tribes is explained clearly, while in many cases, princes are 
distinguished by patronymics, which give us a clue to their 
identify a. 


History from 
occABiohftl ffatailfl. 


The lollowing is a list of the tribes mentioned in the Vedic 
.ymns, together with their location according to the Vedic Index 
and other authorities :— 

In the extreme west and beyond the I» J < were:—The Kambojas, 
GandhSris, Alinas, Pakthas, ^ inlanas and Vi^SmnS; 
Immediately to the east of the Indus were'The Arjlkiyas, 
Sivae; Kekayas, Vrcivants and the Yadus (between 
Sindhu and Vitasta). 

To the oast of the Vitasta in the extreme hill region there were :— 
The Mahavrsas, Ttlttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras. 
between the Asikoi and the Pnruijm there ware : —Tin BSliiik is, 
audjbelow them, the Druhyus, Tur vasts aryl the Anus. 
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To the east of the §utudrl were -The Bharata-Trtsua, the Purus, 
and the ParSvatas, while south of the Dygadvati were 
the Srfijayas. 

Further to the east and east of the YamuuA were :—The IJ^inaras, 
Va£as, the Salvae, the ICrivis—who iu the days of the 
early Rig-Vedic hymns lay in the Indue region, but 
became later on the nucleus of the Paficalas—and the 
Cedis. 

South of the Or gad vat! and the Yamuna were •—The Matsyas. 

The following is a list of the Vedic tribes, together with a 

summary of details obtainable about them:— 

The Anus (Amina;*), —At the time of the Rig-Veda they were 
living on the Parugni. Iu the Rig-Verla (I. 108.8), 
they are mentioned with the Yadus, Purus, Turvadas 
and the Druhy us. 

The Ajas ,~—The location of this tribe is extremely doubtful. 
Th-y were defeated br Sudas along with the Digrufl and 
Yakjgus (R. V„ V[l. 18.10). 

The Alinas. —They are mentioned in R. V,, VII, 18.7. .^.cording 
to Roth, they were a aub-division of the Trtsua. The,, 
are mentioned along with the Pakthas, BhalSnas, 
Sivas and the V'Snins, 

The Amlapthyas.—Tv om .urn a me of a king in the Aitareya 

Bi ahmana. who seems to have been a great conqueror, 
we can presuppose the Ambagtha tribe. (The Epic 
evidence proves them to have been a republican 
tribe, akin to similar tribes living in the Indus 
regj< n) 

The UUlnar as —Wo know no details about ‘them from the Rik 
hymns, but in the Rig-Veda, UffttmrSnJ (an TJ^inaru 








queen) is mentioned and there is a verse ascribed to one 
§ibi TJexnara (X. 179). Later on, in the Ait. Br,, they 
are associated with tbs Kiiru-Paflcalas, In the Kau§- 
itakl Up, they are associated with the Koru-Rafioli&lag 
and the Va^is. The Go >atha Br. regards them as 
Northerners. 

The Kambojas ,—They are men tinner, later but not in the Rig. 

Veda. The Vaip3a Bi alumina refers to their different 
language. 

The Krkis .—They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda as settled 
on the Sindhu and the' Asiknl (Vilf. 20 31 and 
2212). A ^itapatha JJi ..alumina tradition regards 


BT; 


of t He Ranch S'ns, and we hear 


K 


them as the w .. 

of a prince Kraivya Pan a ji. The name is lost in the 
Epic, probably owing to th eir being merged with the 
PSficalas and Turvaaas. 

The Gandh&ris ,—Are mentioned in he Rig-Veda, in a passage 
in which a tyoman praise# the wool (It V., X. 12(5 7) of 
that region. They are ne'xt mentioned in the Fever 
Hymn in A. V. (V. 22 IT. Later on, they are spoken 
of in the ^rauta Siltras. According to Zimmer, they 
were settled on the RiibhSj 

The Cedis .—They are not mention-)d prominently . in the Rig 
Veda but their king* Knrfa Gaitlya, is praised in a 
Danastuti (R. V., VIII. 5.37; 39) Later on, they are found 
to live very close to the Matsyas. 

TarvaSas. —They are prominently mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda and are closely , associated wiili the Yadus, 
Anus, Purus, Drnhyua. T ley are described as taking 
part against ixidfts (E, V., Vil, 18.6), In that battle, 
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the Arm and Druhyu kings are described as having 
been drowned bnt Yadu and Tnrvada escaped. In 
one passage of the Rig-Veda, the Tutvasa king appears 
as a praiser of India. Again, according to Griffith’s 
interpretation of a Passage, the Titrvada and Yadu kings 
jointly defeated Uv ) princes, Arna and Ary a Citraratha, 
on the Sarayu. Two passages seem to show a joint 
Yadu and Turvasa attack on Divodasa, father of 
Sudas. Later on, they became merged in the Pancaias 
(Sat. Br. VIII. 5.4-16), and their contingent is des¬ 
cribed as accompanying the Paficala horse. They lived 
in the neighbourhood of the ParuanI, hut in course of 
time advanced fro : 31 the west to the east. 

The Tvlsm . —They seem to have been helpers of king Sudas 
against the ten alii d kings 0 in the great battle on the 
Paru^ni and on the • Yamuna. Their real identity has 
as yet not been ’etermined. Ludwig identified the 
Trtsus with the Bb&ratas, while Oldenberg went so far 
as to hold that they were the priests of the Bharat as, 
and thereby tried to prove that they were identical 
with the Ya?is|ha£j. In the absence of details it is 
difficult to identify them properly. Probably, they 
were intimately connected with the Bharatas, and 
coalescing with the* Ptivtis and other tribes, they formed 
the Kuru people. :Some years ago, an Indian scholar'!* 

— - ~ * V d * " ‘ 7* ““ ^ 

Md that attack, the following tribes ami ruler* took part against king StuSMh- 
The Simyus, Turvasa, DruByua, Partis, A$hs; VaikarQaa, Vadns, Mat^yas, 

PaktUcis, BMfcias, Alinas, Villas jjiv&a, Ajas, anti the ¥ak$ma t together with the 
Princes SuraLmra and Bhetia* 

f Sec U. 0* BatavyfiWa if Veda-ppr^veSikfl,^ 
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tried to prove that the name Titan occurs in a modified 
form, in the Epic list of the Puru kings as Tamsu. 
This, if accepted, would explain their connection with 
the Bharatas, 

The Druhyus. —They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda several 
times, once along with the 11 ad us, Tnrvagas, Anus and 
Burns. The Druhyu king fought against Sudis and 
was drowned, in the ** ten kings’ battle.” Piiru and 
Druhyu occur in one passage (R.V., VI. 46.8). They 
were a north-western people land, according to an Epic 
tradition, were connected with Gandhara. 

Paithas.— They are mentioned (Rig-Veda VII. 18.7), in 
the list of the tribes whA fought against the Trtsus 
and the Bharatas. In three other passages a Palitha is 
mentioned, and one of them is connected with Piiru 
Trasadasyu. In another passage connected with 
TurvSyana, he is describee as a Pqkfchp, 

Par$u»,~ In the Rig-Veda, I’area MSnavi is mentioned 
(X. 86.3). Again, in one I'auastuti hymn, the epithet 
Parsu occurs, and it is sup] <osed to be identical with 
Tirindira, No more details are known though we 
have many conjectures. 

/‘Hithams. —They are mentioned in R. V , VI. 27.8. 
Abbyavartin Cayamana, a PSrthava, is described as a 
great donor, and was a co nqueror who subdued the 
the Varas'ikhas. 

The Pdravatas —Were a people mentioned in two passages of 
the Rig-Veda (VIII 34.18) They were a people on the 
Yamuna. In the Panca-vii isa Br. (IX. 4.II) they are 
described as a people living on that river. 
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The. Purus .—They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda and in one 


place (e.g., It. V., I. 103.8), their name occurs in con* 
nection with the other four tribes. In R.V., VII. 18 13, 
they appear as the enemies of the Trtsus. They were 
defeated by the Pbaratas but were victorious over the 
aborigines. Amor g their great rulers, the Rig-Veda men* 
tiom the. kings Pt rukutsa and Trasadasyu. Kurogra¬ 
ve na, a Ivnrn king, is known as Trasadasyava. and this 
shows that the Kurus and Prints were closely related 
by in ter* marriage; Their locality appears to have been 
east of the Sarasvaitl. The PaurSntka and Epic lists of 
Ayotlbj a show thei names Puniluit.su and Tiasadasyu. 


The Pythus ,—According tt'» Ludwig, they were a tribe in alliance 


with the Para us aiid were opposed to the Tnsu-Bharatas 


(R.V, VII. 83.1) 


The V&hliftas .—They wetje a Punjab tribe living in the 
north and eJosefy .connected with the Mirjuva litas and 
ifcfah&vrsjas. Their!first mention is in the Atharva Veda 
Fever Hymn. 


The Bharataa .—They seem to have had the closest possible rela ¬ 
tion with the TrtsiW But. the exact connection of the 


Bbaratas and the Trtsus is very disputed, Oldenberg 
identifies the Trtsus with the Vasisthas, while we have 


Hille-Brandt’s theo ry of the union of the two. Later on, 
the fame of the Bbaratas increased with the conquests, 
1 f kings like Bharata Datih?nuti or 
wlto repeatedly performed the 



horse-sacrifice, Ijj the Rig-Veda, they are prominent 
in connection wr,h Sud8s and the Trtsus, In the 
BrSbmana age, they became prominent between the 








GaAgS and the Yamuna, and became the principal 
element in the Kuru. people. 

The Bhal&na3 .—Were one of the tribes mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 18). They fought against SudSs. Their 
original home, according to some scholars, was in. 
Eastern Kabnlistan (compare Bolan Pass). 

The Matey as .—They are mentioned n the Rig-Veda (VII. 18) 
and appear to have been the enemies of Sudas. Later 
on, in the &itap. Br., we tind a Matsya king Dvaiva- 
vSea (Sat Br. XIII. 5.4-9) performing an A^vamedha 
sacrifice. They are not mentioned prominently in the 
Rig-Veda but vve find them famous later on. 

The Madras.— In the BrhaiSranyab. Upaui^ad and in the A it- 
Br., the two Madras are mentioned. 

The Mvjavantas .—They are not mentioned in the Rig-Veda, but 
the Athnrva Veda describe! them in connection with 
the F*ver Hymn. 

The Yal pus.-—They were a Rig-Vcdic tribe inimical to the 
Trtsus (R. V., VII, 181, Some identify them ’with the 
Yadus, 

The Yadm .—They were one of the five tribes often mentioned 
together. They are repeatedly mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda as allies with the Turva^as against Sudfis, 
Accordingto R V..VJT, 18, he Yadu and Turvaga kings, 
though defeated, escaped -nth their lives. According 
to one interpretation, tho gh defeated by SudSs, the 
Yadus were victorious over Ajma and Arya Citraratha, 
two Ajyan chiefs. 

The Budamas .—They are twice mtutioned in tho Rig-Veda. 
A king of the Bugamas—'lnaficaya is mentioned as a 
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great giver. Kaurama, their king, is mentioned in 
the Atbarva Veda. 

7kf Facets .—They are not mentioned iu the Rig-Vedic 
hymns, but mentioned only in the Ait. Br. in the 
central region along with the Xtiru-PaficSlas and 
' Usmaras. They jwere also connected with the Mateyas. 

Tk Vam&khas.—They art probably mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
and in that book we find the account {Vf. 27.4 and 5) 
of a tribe-leader or hia tribe of this name, defeated by 
AbhySvartin CaysmSna. 

The Vtsartins.— They were a tribe inimical to Sudis (R. V., 
VII. 18). No mom details are known. 

The Vrrtvaniai.— They were an Aryan tribe mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, where we find them (R. V., VI. 27.5) 
conquered by Daivavata Srnjaya along with the 
Turva^as. According to an account in the Pafica-vintfa 
Br. they stru^Wfor sovereignty with the Jahnus. 

The I’ll ihex^pm .—'They were a Rig-Vedic people. T n the RiV 
Veda (VII. 18), the clans of the Vaikarnas were dec^t^; 
by Sud5s in the “ ten kings’ battle.” The Maha 
bhSrata mentions them. 

The &igru$, —They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda and were 
one of the enemy ♦ -ibes against the Trtsus and Sudas 
(R.V., VII. 18). 

Thu They were a tribe who, according to Rig. 

Vodic evidence, were enemies fighting against Sudas 
(R. V., VII. 18). 

The $»>«*.—They were, according to the Rig-Veda (R.V., 
VI1. 18), enemies vho fought against Sudas along with 
the Alinas, Pakthasumd the BhaJanas. 




















Thu Vistas .—They were a elan mentioned tu the Rig-Veda in the 
V&lakhilya (VIT. 53), 

The. Srfijaya-s .—They were a tribe mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 
Two hymns (R.V., VI. 27.7 and IV, 15.4) mention 
a Srnjaya king DaivavSta, as winning victories over 
the Turvatfas and over Sah;ulevya Somaka. We have 
a DUnastutl praising a Srfijaya king Prastoka. There 
is some evidence to prove that this tribe was once 
closely associated with the Ti'tsus and were enemies of 
the TorvaSas. 

The Somak as. —They are found mentioned in the Rig-Veda, 
and their existence is to bo presupposed from the patro¬ 
nymic Somaka of Saha (levy a defeated by DaivavSta. 

As we shall see later on, only a few of this host of tribes 
uecame more prominent or powerful* The rest of them, like 
he Ajas, Alinas, Parsus, P&rtharas, Yak bus Varatfikhae, 
Manias, Paktlifas, Bhat&Uaa, &igru. Vilnyus, iai^ias or the 
aikarnas, y«n-.«ined unimportant for ever. Th<jse never 
aineA any political importance. Of doubtfully Aryan peoples, 
e find the Kikatis mentioned in the Rig-Veda. As to the 
names of more such tribes, whether lon-Aryans or the extreme 
border-scions of the Aryans, we hear more in the Br&hmanas and 
the later Sarnhitas. The Atharve. Veta mentions the AAgas and 
Magadha, while Vanga is mentioned n;il later. 

The later Sarnhitas an.d the 3rahmanas mention many 
tribes of. aboriginal peoples. The more irn- 
Aiion^ma) p 0 x*taixt of these wire the Andhras, Pnndras, 

Mutivas, Pulindas, and the Ni^Sdas. 

In course of time, Aryan tribes multiplied either by new 
immigration or through settlements ia new localities, Such 

10 












Later tribes- 
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names are numerous, e.<y., SpartJus, fWasenas $viknas, f^itlvas, 
Ssibi, the Satvant, the Vidarbbas, the Vagas, the Jahntis, the 
Videhas. Some of these tribes or tribal groups came to be 
designated by the locality of their settlement, e.g, PrScyas, 
Nicy as, Udicyas or ApScyaa, 

Later on, many of the Aryan tribes, as we shall eee, underwent 
changes in organisation and name. In the 
Brak man as, we find a number of such modified 
or reconstituted tribes, whijh arose with the re-grouping of clans. 
Of these, we have the Kurus, Kfisis, Pafichaias,* KoBalas and 
Videhas, who became proniinent later on. Many of the older 
tribes maintained their name and position while others like 
the Anus, Dmhyiis or Tmvasas, lost their name and identity 
even. They seem to have been merged into some of the new 
tribes vising into political importance. 

Five among these tribes seem to have claimed the specia 
Prnmincnce of five at.teniio of tho Rig-V^ic poets, e.g , th 

Mhos; Anus, tl ) Purus, the Druhyi.c the Yadns an 

iti« -Purvalas. They are »ot. only mentioned more ofte^ tjut ai 
frequently associated with each other. Many Vedic scholars incliit 
to the view that the fiveardsynonymous with the “five peoples ’ 
or, as they are called, Patfcajannh or Pnitaa, KrstHyak. They reject 
the view of Say ana who itentiyfies the five peoples with the four 
castes ( Varrias ) together wih tbe\ NisjSdas, the explanation of the 
Aitareya Brahmana (III. fl and IV. 27) or of the Nirukta of 
Yfi^ka where the five are identified'either with the Gods, Men, 
Gandharvas, Apsaras and the Fathers, or the Gandharvas, 
Fathers, Gods, A suras and Rak^asas. Prominent among those 
who identified the “ five peoples ” with these five tribes, were 
dimmer and Hang, Some scholars, like Hopkins, st ill combat 
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Their dose association. 


Zimmer’s view. Anyhow, it is curious to find the five tribes 
associated closely, and this, coupled with the Epic Tradition that 
the five were descended from king Yayafci, throws an important 
suggestion as to their forming one particular branch of tho 
Aryan people. 

This close connection is apparent from a largo number of 
liig-Vedic passages. Thus, in one place all 
the five arc mentioned together.* In a second 
passage we find font tribes, e.gr., Anus, Tuvvasas, Yadus and 
Dvuhyns, mentioned together.'!" Another passage mentions the 
Anus with the Drubyus.t- Elsewhere, the close connection 
between the Yadus and the Turvasas is apparent from compounds 
or expressions like Turvada-Yadu, Yadu-Tuvvafia or lurvaisa- 
Yadu and Yadus-Turvasca (It.V., V. 31.8., 1. 108.8. See Vedie 
Index note on Turvada.)§ 

By the. time when tbe hymns were composed, the five had 
penetrated far iuto, Punjab and occupied 
various regions of ipst province. A q mentioned 
already, the Drnhyus, Turvasas and Anna once occupied aino^g 
themselves the doab between tbe Asikiri and the Parusjni. Then, 
the Yadus had the left lower part of the delta between the Sindhu 
and VitaatS, while the Purus had evidently crossed the SutudrJ. 

In addition to these five, there were many 
Punjab. more J n ttue nar ro\v valleys and doabs of 

the Punjab, and constant fights were going on. Many of these 

* R.V., t. 1088. 3*13 Wi: I 

t gwt it inw m « v., v*n. io.5. 

t mw m m- w s «w* e * c - lLV > m l8U - 

} E^owhero in EX, VUL 39,6, \ve find nieutiorj «£ foipto-mfinavtfh U is not 
ebar wbat it moans, The seven Indus tribes ? 

. : ; ' u # : 
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Eastern advance. 


, tribes mentioned above, fought against Sodas, a powerful 
chief whose small army defeated a League of Ten Kings. To the 
north and west of the region occupied by the five tribes were 
a large number of other tribes whose location we have 
mentioned roughly. None of these, however, attained to any 
conspicuous position. 

To the east of the region were a number of tribes who 
were destined to become more and more pro¬ 
minent aa time went on. 

In spite of a lack of connected history, we havedear indica¬ 
tions that a struggle for political supremacy came to he waged 
among tribal leaders. Evidently, this struggle had begun earlier. 
In it two or three tribal groups were engaged and a number 
of rival dynasties had made themselves conspicuous. It is 
difficult to construct a systematic history of all these rival 
tribes or of the struggle among their ruling dynasties, but from 
the scattered isolated *«»*B which can be gathered, we see 
clearly that fighting had been going on over a wide area. 

Thus, according to the. R.V. (VI, 27.7, IV. 15.4), a Srujaya 
king, DaivavSta, defeated Sahadevya Somaka. 
carried bus arms further, and won supre¬ 
macy over the Vrclvantas' (E.V., VI. 27.5) allied with the 
Turves as. 

The Yadus made an attack on two chiefs, Ai na ami Arya- 
Citraratha, and these were killed in a battle on the Sarayu. 

Another recorded tradition shows that a line of kings, whose 
names sliow them to have-been akin to the 
Aiisjakas, were fighting against the neighbour¬ 
ing peoples. The earliest n^med of these was Dtugaha. Ilis sou. 
was Purukutsa, who seems to have been dispossessed of his throne 


Big-Vetlic conquoroi'ii 


The Ptmiknta* lino. 
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by au invasion but whose line was saved by the fortitude and 
activity of his wife, the PurukutsSnlJ Her son, Trusadasyu, the 
hero of a legend and the author of a hymn which makes 
him a half-god, attained celebrity and renown as a ruler ami 
conqueror. ) 

The Yadus and Turvasas had maintained between them¬ 
selves a close alliance, and their raid to the Fast and conquest 
of Aina and Arya Citraratha has already been mentioned. 

All these, however, had to face a new line of energetic 
The rise of Suttee Tu l ers - The early history of this line is 
ami Ti-tsiis. unknown, but wo bear of a Bharata prince, 

Divodasa Athhigva, son of VadhrySBva, gaining victories over 
the Yadus, Turvasas and Pan is and gaining fame as a sacrifice!*. 

His son was probably Pjjavana, and his grandson was Sudas, 
whom lvig-Vedic hymns connect with the Titsus, whose origin is 
hardly explained. The Trtsus appear in Rig-Vedic accounts 
connected with SudSs wild also gained over the support of the 
Bharatas. With the small support ho thus guiped, Sudas 
associated 
Vasistha. 

made him invincible aud he gained a series of victories over his 
enemies. The story of his successes is remarkable and forms 
a landmark in the early history of the Vedic tribes. 

, We have, in this case also, no connected narrative. But iu 
the hymns composed by the priests Vasistha or Visvacnitra we 
find his successes glorified, and his victory attributed to divine 
aid. We are told of two battles, one on the Parusni, and the 
other probably on the Yanuna, Of the first of these, well-known 
as the Dasa-iSjha or Ten King’s Battle, we have Vasistha’s 
description. 


VY tsu me Eiuiui suppori ne inus gunned, Sudas 
with himself the priestd Bi^vamitra and (later on; a 
This spiritual support, together with his superior skill, 
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In R.V., III. 53.11, w 9 have an account from Viavamitra 
.... , . referring to Sudaa's conquest of the four 

quarters and the performance of Asvamedha : 

vk., str qrr rfo q 4w 

Vasistha’s hymn is more explicit and gives more iufomia- 

Vasifctijft’s praise. tio “* H * be S ins narrating ail the gifts he 
gained from Sud&s and incidentally gives us. 
his ancestry. His father seems to have borne the name 
Pijavana, while Jhis grandfather, Dcvavan. 

qg qqfar u 22. 

aTt’VsTs^^'' fqqqpaT fq*T?RT I 

JW Pt it 24, 

Sri iv<f Wig n ffcti; %$m\ t 

$*mm %?i |«Haj ^aWc <£q|?.£ ii VII. 18. 22 — 25 , 

The same hymu throws further light on the humble 

circumstances from which Sudas had risen and his victory was 

compated with the victory of a goat over a lion, the cutting 

> of a stake with a needle. 

. 

fawNr fqj!r‘ sreR i 

H#aa?rW?r^: TOTS* j*«r wmr it 

R.V., VII. 18.17, 

Further, it gives us more details of tho wars and conquests 
of budas. We hear of the attack of the Turva&ts, Drohyus and 
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Smlaa's ■ ancestry. 


of the Bhrgus (VII. 18 6), the death of four enemy kings, $rutS, 
Eavadha, Vrdclha and Druhyu by drowning, the conquest by 
SudSs of the seven r walled forts of the enemy and the capture 
of the Anaya settlements (VII. 18.12—13). We hear also of 
Sudas’s victory over the confederated Yadus (VII. 19.8) and over 
king Kavi, eon of Cayam&na (VII. 18.3), over the tivo Vai&arnas 
(VII. 18—10 and 11), over kiug Bl^eda (VII. 18,19) and tho 
submission of the Ajas, &grus and Yhksus. 

In this way, Sudas became one of tho earliest conquerors, 
and as such his name figures in the tradition 
recorded both in the Vedas and the Brghmanap. 
The Epic and the Puranas, however, throw little light on his 
history. We hear nothing about the Trtens, who are so in¬ 
separably connected with him, or about Divodasa or Pijavana. 
His name itself does not occur in the BhSvata list® in the 
PurSnas. Consequently, we have the greatest difficulty in identi¬ 
fying him with any parft%»« 3 * r Jiue, j n relation to his 

recorded ance^'.y. Bor the present, we should rio. 
selves with these knotty problems, which, though very import., 
du not stand in the way of our studying the political institutions 
of the Aryans. 

In spite of continuous inter-tribal fighting, there is evidence 
, to prove that the tribes were conscious of 
common origin. their kinship or their common descent. Jhus, 

Mann was venerated as the founder of organised social life, 
the introducer of agriculture, or the kindling of fire and its 


* At the present time, it is difficult to identify Budge or his line with any of the 
Epic or Paiu'Snika dynasties. The name Sudas occurs 1)0(11 in the AyodhyS and flic 
Novll. PAficftU lists Mr. Pargifcr is deposed id identity him wit!, the North rSRcUM 
(See “ Indian Historical Tradition/’ pp. 7, 37, 1(K), etc.) 
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Tribal (mionSi 


worship. A similar tradition exists about Frthi Vainya, and 
this was common among the tribes. Common, also, were the 
gods and deities worshipped by them. Many of the names 
from which a traditional descent of the tribes is claimed in the 
Epics or the Par anas occur in the Vedic hymns. Among these, 
we have Mann, the founder of the Pauranic Manava dynasties. 
Ik?8bu PururavSh and IIa, the founders of the Pauranic Aila 
race, Ayu, YaySti NShusya, Pum and some Bharatas, 

Some of the tribes seem to have been closely associated 
with each other and probably in those days 
of constant warfare, tribal leagues and unions 
were formed either for the sake of self-preservation or for 
conquest. The close relation existing among the Anus, Purus, 
Dm by us, Yudus and Turvasas, has already been narrated. 
This close relation is explained by the Epic writers, who 
make the five tribes descend from the common ancestor 
YaySti. 

^stance of such tribal unions for political purposes 
was the ‘ League of Ten Kings ' against Sudas. Not only Aryan 
tribes were taken in these leagues, but even non-Aryan peoples 
were called upon to jjpin either side. 

Before we pass on to an enquiry into 'the political Insti- 
Nuture of Vedic tu tions of the tribes, we must make some 
« vi(,ence - observations on the stage of political evolution 

attained by the Aryan communities. The generally accepted 
view is that the Rig- Vedic hymns reveal to us the sudden 
advent of a number of invading tribes into the Indus Valley. 
This, however, is not borne out by the Vedic evidence. The 
tribes had evidently been long settled in the country, and were 
advancing eastward. Constant fights were going on and in the 
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Vv\,V ‘7 r r,r|j,v!.' r, • iivjij.'ry * \ •'* ’ '' •••• *' r ... - *•. . • ., ••.■u i r .v •-, r ” . jy, 

midst of these, a number had succeeded in establishing their 
superiority over others. Lastly, it is also clear that the primitive 
tribal ideas of seclusion and local (independence were giving 
place to imperialistic lust for expansion and conquest. 

The bands of Aryan settlers were constantly advancing 
Centre of activity Awards the east. By the time oE the Tenth 
lifting to the east. Mandala or of the Nad Is tnti hymn, they had 
advanced as far east as the YamunS, C|afLgS and the Sarayu, and 
were not confined to the Punjab as iany have supposed. The 
centre of political activity was fast shifting to the east and 
tribes like the Kurus or Bhamtas, ivhich become prominent in 
later history, were laying the foundations of their greatness, in 
the so-called Madhayde^a. , 


Not?.—-I t is yet to bs ascertained whether these above divisions bad re fere oca to 
the whole folk or to the ruling K^atriyas ou\y, The evidence of the Purines or tht? Epic 
makes ua incline to the latter view. In that ca^ the term tribe cannot be applied to 
some of these, which were rather the septa WtrV -uling families. Id regard to 

these, we ought to keep an wynn mind as yet. 

The eonstru^VUm of a connected narrative from these isolated facts m ^ ^ vm rts m 
possible only with the help of the Epic and PauvftW dynastic Lists, But the errors and 
contradictions of the various T uvScms stand in our way. 

Id the light of Fatware evidence, the struggle was conSned to the various branches 
of tho Pauravaa* in which the other tribes joined. SudSs was a FaficSlft and ft Bhamfca His 
line became prominent for a time but its ascendancy ended with Sihadevya Somak'a, one 
of Sneads successors, The Scfijayas, another Pancala Ha ^ became powerful for a time 
and ultimately the Kama became the dominant power, 

hi the tight of the PurS^as, Pnrukif^a and his Hoe ought to be regarded as Aik^fcas, 
There is little evidence to connect Furukulaa with the Fftrus, 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Early Kingship 


0 T tli® time, even, of the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda, kingship 
appears to have become almost universal among the Vedic 
importance or Vibes. Not only is royalty mentioned as 
existing among all of them bnt we have 
speculations as to its origiu or importance. 

We have in the early Vedic literature two streams of 

Two stream, of traditioa bating to the origin of Monarchy i.e. 
Vedic tniriitioa — those relating to ifanu and to Prthu Vainya. 

The Vaivagvata hyrans^ speak of the services 
of Mann and incidentally throw a o f light on the social 
conditions of the days preceding his election. To Mann was 


* According to R,V.> I, 66,IQ, the gods brought live for sf 

qfstH TOJUTO- The game idea is found in VIII, 19.21. e./j. firo 
fnarfit ’fTPt? !• .The idea of Menu as the ih-st worshipper ot organiser of social life 
occurs ra viii. 30.2, viz, vreur fwnrol 5 m vto fai'jnt i l 

...ht *r: to: *riTOi?fV \t wro: i 

So is Mami described as the first performer of Sacrifice (VIII. 27,7). 

The same hymn contains a prayer for protection from oppression and the establish¬ 
ment of fraternal union. (VHL 27, 9 & 10), 

ft *ft TO JT^fl I 

*t *TOTOft4*ftt ii e 

viftr.ft x toi*i Fw-etfl » 

s <u: ’jW bPto to topi »raS »t»i 
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attributed not only the great service of establishing peace among 
men, but also the invention of sacrifice, the introduction of fire 
anti probably of agriculture. (See R.V., VIII. 2715 and 
I. 30.1.0, VII t. 19.21.) The other tradition regarded Prthu as 
the earliest king among men. He, too, was credited with the 
invention of agriculture and was regarded as the first of 
anointed who performed the great service of ensuring peace 
among men. 

Apart f rotn these, there are o tb er trad it ion s i n the Vedic 
literature, especially in the Bi'Shmanna, which (in addition to the 
two above) tell us something aa to the origin of Monarchy, One 
of these, which is contained in the Aitareya Brahmana, not only 
throws light on the speculations of the age, but tells us something 
more. In that work, we are told of the coronation of Soma and 
Indra and the story of the latter’s MahSbhiscka. In that account, 
we are told incidentally that the Devas and the A suras were con* * 
st.aut.ly fighting Bei nxr defeated, the Devas enquired 

of the causes- of their failure. To their want of a loader was 
-,f*if6uted their defeat and so they elected Iudra as their king. 

This story is indeed a clue as to the earliest speculation 
relating to the causes and circumstances that gave rise to 
Monarchy. 3 ' 

While these speculations point to the recognition of the 
earliest king as the greatest- benefactor or his evolution from the 
successful military chieftain, another theory of the origin of 

The name traditions about Maim and Pfthu are found iti the BifthmagaR, eg^ 
r *18 fw and etc, 

* ¥T ^ a *FR|f^ 

m I Ait* Br. I. 14, 23 ; 

also tha VIII til Pa-ficikft, 
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Monarchy may be suggested— i.e, , lonarchy arose out of the 
elaborated authority of the Patriarchs pr Pvaj&patis. This theory 
may receive support from passages, which speak of the aspirations 
of some sages like Vi^vSmitra who prayed for kingship. 
Some such passages have been interpreted to prove that, in 
earlier periods, the t d bos and clans lived under patriarchs, 
Ou examination, hove vet, the evidence of such passages seems 
t,o be rather inconclusive, inasmuch as, the very prayer for 
kingship shows that the institution of Monarchy had gained 
ground already. 

Monarchy, as we have said, had become almost universal. 
Almost all the tribes like the Yachts, Purus, Anns, Drub yds or 
Turvu&is, had their own line of kings, and what proves the 
universal acceptance of the institution more is the fact, that, the 
rulers of the tribes are designated either by the name of tiie tribe 
itself or iiy some I'pit.hei derived from the tr he-named' Monarchy 
moreover, seems to ba^e become.cm'ikied to particular families, 
and this view is vastly supported even by the meagre data 
supplied by the Rik hymns. Thus, i i the ease of Trasadasyu, 
w* find that the kingship of his tribe had descend- d to him from 
bin grandfather and in spite of his father having losthm throne 
through an enemy attack In the case of Sudan, also, there is 
clear and unmistakable evidence that his family had been vested 
with ruling authority for three generations if not more. 



» t!,e Yadii king is simply devilled **Yadti, tbo king of \ f 

TtirvaJfa The Ami king ia merely spoken of as Am, 

Epithet*, like Caictya applied to king Kiwi, Synjaya 
applied to the qneoti of the tMnarai", go to prove the m 
pririces and their tribes^ and alstjf the almost universal 
Ye die periods 
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Ordinarily, kingship seems to Lave been confined to a 
Prominence of the particular family, to the exclusion of outsiders, 
royal family. Purely hereditary descent from father to son 

according to the laws of primogeniture Lad not become the 
general principle in the oldest period. The pre-eminence of the 
ruling clan, and the vested rights of princes claiming descent 
from the same ancestor* stood in the way of the establishment of 
autocracy. The people again, were a powerful and dominant 
factor standing in the way of an irresponsible exercise of 
authority. The state of affairs was however not uniform, 
several tribes, the rights of all the other princes went 
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establishment of various forms 
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Oligarchies. 


contribute towards the 
oligarchical government. 

Zimmer believed in the existence of oligarchies. We 
have, however, no account of these oligar¬ 
chies, and it is difficult to pronounce any 
definite opinion, since, the mass of Rig.Vedio hymns shows a fast 
transition to an advanced *ypo of monarchy. The influence of 
various factors, including ••ho ethnic environment, brought in 
changes, and affected the normal course of evolution and as 
such, various types of monarchy or oligarchy came into existence, 
as we shall see very soon. 

In the Rig-Vedtc hymns, we have no direct allusion to re- 
NompuMicftn ioati- publican institutions. This, however, proves 
tutio,,s - nothing t<> the contrary and we have reasons 

'or believing that republicanism continued to exist and 
‘ved fu a longer pwiod among the tribes on the outer 
‘\m*og the Vratyas- or those who did not 
the influence of the rising Sacerdo- 
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The main political forces which contributed to this almost 
Chums helping universal acceptance of monarchy, were the 

Monarchy. migration of the tribes from, the hilly or border 

regions to the plain, and the constant attacks of the hostile 
aborigines, to which the advancing tribes were exposed. A 
similar chaDgo is noticeable in the history of the Teutonic tribes. 
“ War begat the king ” has been tie conclusion of eminent 
authorities on Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon history and what was 
true in the West, was not altogether negligible in the case of the 
Indian Aryans, 

Monarchy, however, was os yet iot established on a solid 
foundation, as far as the security or the permanence of royal 
authority or privilege was concerned. The chief obstacles to 
the irresponsible exercise of royal authority were :— 

(a) the vested rights of the king^s own kinsmen, who were 
ever ready to displace the ruling princes, by taking advantage 
of enemy attacks, or the discontent of the subjects, This 
importance of the royal kinsmen who remained “ equals " to the 
king is to bo inferred from various passages. These speak of 
Kajttnafr by the side of king. In one v assa g«* Yama is said to 
have hie Sabh&sada rajanalt (A.V. III, 20). 

(h) the alertness on the part of the people, ready to take up 
Obgiades to arms » whenever the king proved tyrannical 

nbttoluto power. or whenever his exactions injured them. 

They could at the same time be made use of by any ambitious 
prince, who could win them over with promises or caresses. In 
the body politic, the personal element predominated and personal 
relation between the king and the subject was the only political 
bond. Theor the community was hot considerable and 
as such, popular aDger or discontent was fatal to the king. 
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Popular opinion, was thus a thins; which the king was bound to 
take into consideration. As yet they had not sunk into the 
position of Prajoh (meaning both children and subjects, but 
originally meaning only the former) but were the free 

The king, therefore, was bound to rely on the goodwill and 
support of both these el- meets. The in- 

Th« king-electors. . . , . , . . 

fluence.of the former was immense and this 
is confirmed by the evidence of the hymns of the Rig-Veda or the 
Atharva Veda. The evidence of the former book ia rather scanty, 
but when we come to the latter work, we find that the kinsmen 
of the king, hia own relatives, together with a number of 
other important personages, had formed a body of men, who 
selected the ruling prince and probably guided bis conduct. 
The following passages from the Atbarva Veda fully illustrate 
our point. Thus, in one pliasage of tbe Atharva veda (L 9, 3&4) 
the priest clearly invokes the help of India, Agni, Vanina aud 
other gods to prostrate beneath our feet the king’s enemies 
and rivals and to exalt him high above his kinsmen.” 

e. g. jnrirr 'Hemr vm' wiw wfa t 

In a large number of' hymns we find the same idea. Thus, 
in Atbarva Veda, in another hymn (117. 4 ) on the occasion of royal 
inauguration, the king is toj]d that the “ tribesmen shall elect thee 
for kingship..... .and that kinsmen inviting thee shall go 

to meet thee * with thee alsp will go Agni as an active herald.” 

eg. <at faaft jjsttra artfawi; wfeatt i 


*' ““ ‘ ^ lfc “ J r • e- | 

*4^? <m vfti wfawj ter^mr <fm n 
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Atharva Veda III. 5, is more explicit and ifc mentions some 
The ru iaM „. o{ tJle prominent people who participated 
in tin* nomination of the king-elect to the 
people. These are mentioned in connection with the magical 
powers of the Farm amulet which was supposed to bring 
success to the king. Of those who are mentioned, are 

“sagacious builders of cars, clever and skilful artisans, the 
kings (rajanah), king-makers (raja-krtah), the Sulas and the 
village-leaders” Cf. 

I I I 

^ srteiwt <arwrwr: sdfrti $ i 

■” i “• “ |— ~ | 

OW *ni «et *5^ 3RH u 

1 i "i i r ■ 

v wi^nsfr x taaret: xmwi 9 i 

XJjn 7 * -rr-A*. «:^>-StsjRT || 

A. V., Iix.« fi & 7. 

The Hajakrts or Hsjakartarah tl ius wielded immense 
influence and their support was vital to the king, inasmuch 
as this saved the king from rivals. This rivalry was so keen 
that, we have charms and magical formulae uttered for its 
destruction, directed not only against those that were living 
but those vet unborn, as stated in the following : 

gnam n rpjT w wraiw nsrefram i 

“i i ~ - i 

51 iffuwlsnnw® i 

A. V., VII. 34 

It is needless to multiply instances, for there are many 
more which can be cited to prove the existence and the 
influence of the Elders and king-electors. The importance of 
each of these is apparent. The Gramanl represented public 
opinion, the Siita represented the army, and the Jtatj/iaJcara had 
12 
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attained prominence owing to the importance of the chariot in 
war. Two more verses speak of the insecurity of the regal sway 
and the constant .enmity of brothers or outsiders (A. V., I XXIX. 
and XXX.). 

In the first of these (A. V., I. XXIX.), the king invokes the 
amulet (matyi) to ‘‘increase the strength of regal sway, to put 
down all who menaced the king and to make lam the sole ruler 
of the tribe.” Cf. 

r. — . 

— ,| — - | 

36^ gr rit -mmw. i 


J . -J i a 
sw wwstw i 4 

..x.".r": .7. 

“ * - - , ~ ■ 

The next hymn chaarly points to the enmity of brothers 
Rivalry and enmity hi add it ion to that of outsiders when it prays 
that “ let not death reach him from the hand 
of brothers, aliens or of other men.” Cf, 

i ! f ^ i 

t.e. a:» 

W idle this constant enmity of kinsmen and rivals made 
royal authority insecure, the king’s tenure of 
office was also dependent on the acceptance or 
approbation of the tribesmen. This acceptance seems to have 
once partaken of the nature of a real popular election. There 
are indications, however that gradually the people were being 
put in the background., Yet, even in the Rig-Veda there are 



Popular choice. 
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evidences that this popular choice and support was vital to the 
king, and innumerable hymns, passages or similes point to this 
importance of popular choice. Thus, in Itig-Veda X. 124. 8, we 
hear of the simile “like subjects choosing a king” — ( ?jt fasjft 

The celebrated Coronation Hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 173) 
speaks of the acceptance of the king by the ViSah. The same 
occurs in the Atharva Veda with some modifications. (R.V., X, 
173—A. V., VI. 87-88). 

The priest thus addresses the liing-elect: 

“Come into our midst, remain steadfast and immoveable. 
(May) The people all like (welconie) you and may you not fall 
from thy position. 

“Be ye steadfast here and may ye not come down. Remain 
here as firm as Tndra, and uphold >1 e Rasim (or the state). Indra 
held it fast with his 'ifftcring of fowls, for itflswva and Brahmanas- 
pati havf>; said the same. Firm ti e heaven, firm the^rth . firm 
the universe, firm the mountaina^-so firm be also this king of 
men (I i&dm) , Let the state held by you be firm through king 
EvidfiTKO of th* V arena, the Deva Brhaspati, Indra and Agni. 

Steadfast in thy position, thou win over Soma 
by oblations of butter. Let Indra make you the sole gatherer of 
the tribute from thy people. (Ihe last verse in the Atharva 
Vedie hymn meansVanquish you firmly and without fail 
thy enemies. Let them be crushed under your feet. All the 
quarters unanimously welcome you and for firmness the Assem¬ 
bly Samiti) appoint yon.”) Cf. 

I C I 1 

j'S. 
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surer ql?i i 

~i ~ ’ . I™ 

Srw wfqqfT I 

— —'i j 

Tpsr *Wjt wtwn«sngsrcrfn:i 

^tl^RT MU: TO ^ I 
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W faUTRCW ll 
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«w 3 t^T sv<flrffr: \ 

“ " “i _ “* i 

vtf « TTj qiTOrlt II 

4«tf rf W: jfgVUSI^# 

i r “ "" i 

[ rrsl ^T3* tf jj^saqalsw** i 

*r 1 fo*r: r!*nw rj^vWjNfwfa: qrewfir* 11 

(Variant of A. V,, 1.88.33.) 

To this must be added the evidence we may gather from a 
Atta*** Vedi« ovi- lar g e number of AfBarva Vedio hymns. One has 
donee* already been cited (e.g* ITI.,*4 of the Atharva 

Veda), in winch the tribesmen are said to select the king ( Mi 
guxai <Thqju). In many of these, the use of the root §" 
is indeed remarkable and points to a real selection rather than 
‘ mere approval. Another, which seems to be a variant of a stanza 
taken from R.V., X. 173, prays that Indra may make all the 

* This hymn, A. V. lit. 4. 4 & 0 contains the passage — 

uPspit Bfnf fa*»w<n w s«<wsk T*Fil l 

Vt*s *3«iu ^ tf sairiMT U'ftu Sf, I 

In regard to the word Varupaiti, Weber suggested that they were the ejectors from 
py. to elect. 
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tribesmen or subjects uuauimous in their loyalty only to the 
king. Of. 

' . /, 

iT i •jsrrff sfintf 1: n*t gfrflra i 
| 

**T *T %*Rftf#3trs wwtt A.V.. VII. H- 


III A, V. VI. 73, there is another hymn continuing no 
invocation by the priest and also by the king - afterwards to the 
clansmen and this shows how invaluable to the king was the 
allegiance of the subjects. We ilo not quote the whole but only 
the passage# iu which the clansmen are called upon to he 
“unanimous ami loyal*' nud in which the king asks litem to 
"stand firm and uot to forsake him'’ and that in him might be 
their ''sweet resting-place.'’ Of. 


<fj' 


3Jf3 f.w: #fr 3Tf«T? ^3 1 

“ I - i J * I 7 I 1 ‘ 

arfu firsrgw^iTT m smeu ^rttr- m I 


sift w't irr tow m wsgtf i 

'Tt JTtfrfTg #3firsrr rnffrei u 3 

The people, thus, had a voice in the s election of their king. 

People’s voice in * n absence of details, it is impossible to 
the election of kings. form any idea as to how they exercised their 
authority, hut whatever evidence we may gather enables us to 
come to the conclusion that not only were they in the habit of 
meeting for the purpose of royal election, but they asserted i hem- 
selves whenever the king was in the wrong. On important oca*, 
.dons, they were called into the ‘‘Samiti.” or (he “Assembly” , 
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urn! tlieir opinion guided thp king. Of this Assembly, we shall 
speak very soon. Already qne passage has been cited in which 
the unanimity and the allegiance of the tribes men assembled in 
the Samiti is prayed lor. 

Such, in deed p was the state of royalty—dependent on popular 
choice for its accession to office and dependent on popular 
allegiance for its continuance in authority. The position of the 
king wm doubly insecure* lie was assailed by his own rivals— 
by men of his own bipod—of his owe family and then occasionally 
by his own subjects. His life itself was constantly In danger. 
To protect him, wo have again recourse fo the protection of the 
gock; we have prayers for his long- life and safety. Indeed, 
there is one hymn iu the ■ A th-ary a Veda which invokes the 
protection of the various gods, and of the Vasua specially, so tk*t 
he may live long to the length of a hundred years and that 
“death may not reach him from the hands of brothers or aliens/ 5 
The gods are requested to save him from “hundred modes of 
death/' Moreover, as is, cloak the idea of Treason had as yet 
no! grown, and the Mug was no luikr than an ordinary 
individual. 

In such a state of society, the king could neither claim 
divinity, nor had he any prerogatives. Legitimacy could not 
guard him against popular wrath and tyranny or unrighteousness 
meant death or deposition. Indeed we have charms and formulae 
to-save the king and prayers for the restoration of popular favour 
and even for restoring deposed kings. 

Some of these hymns speak in clear terms that deposition of 
VY . . . _ . a king was often the result of popular wrath. 

In a later age, the composer of the Eapmka 
Sutra embodied these hymns in that work, which contains spells 
and charms for removing ills of all description. In one of these 
w T e have the following prayer : 





***** 



to those people aa a falcon, (3) 

May the hawk bring the mai who must be summoned, 
from faraway in alien land, an exile. 

May both the Asvius make thy pathway easy. Come, and 
unite yourself with him, ye kinsmen- (4) 

Let thine opponents call thee had. Thy friend* haie 
eh a sen thee again , 

In (Ira and Agni, all the gods, have kept thy hemic amid the 
tribe, (5) 

He who disputes our railing thee, be he a stranger 
or akin. 

Drive him, 0 Imlra, far away, and do thou bring this man 
to us. 11 (6) [A, V\ III, 3* from the 3rd verse to the end]. 

Here we give the text : 

i - .. j ' j 

*r»n rtrw i^rg Mssravg; i 

ft® ^ rht Oro m <tcwr » * 

1 " I ~ " I "J I ” I ~ 

zzzj ilM SlR^ar I 

“ - ! I ' | “ I 

q^rf g*f 5t ?if trsngr wftra'fsrcrsm u •* 

- !~ “ I “ | 

Sforf <ri aftrsurr; nfa f*r?n > 

l - ~ i 

S^rr*fr fafyr u a. 

f«f OjPfR. *!5rraT qv; frm: | 

i , ; ! 

^TrSTTR?? fl ffRIRH faffR 1WR It % 

The Kaiirtika Sutra also uses A. V. III. 4 and I. 0 as charms 
for restoring deposed princes, as well as for the recovery of 
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popular allegiance. Specific instances of deposition are not 
knows. Sayaiia attributes the deposition of 1'arukusta to a 
foreign attack. The epic tradition about the deposition of V cna 
does not occur, though Vena’s name is mentioned. 


But, if royalty in the early Vedic age was thus wanting in 
security and in the permanence of the 
towards the pirman- allegiance of the people, there is clear in'li¬ 
enee of royal authority. 0 at j o „ powerful factors were contributing 

to the consolidation of the'king’s position. A careful analysis 
of the Coronation Hymns eleavly shows that the priestly sections 
were harping on the necessity of the consolidation and 
permanence of regal authority and ns such they were echoing the 
opinions »f a large section of the people. Furthermore, owing 
to the influence of sacerdotalism, the regal office was gradually 
coming to be associated with rartre and more important functions. 
In the eyes of the priests and (Jonsccpiently of o. large section ol. 
the people, the royal functions were but the terrestml counter¬ 
pads of those vested in j^e divine r ulerar of the universal forces. 
Tins anthropomorphic ideas, which had contributed to the 
conea^wM of the Devos and their functions, were reacting again 
on the political concepts, which had given rise to the former. 

Lastly, as we proceed, we find that the priests 
were not only harping on the parallelism be¬ 
tween the duties of the king and of the Devas, but some of them 
were going so far as to regard the king as the master of the 
universe, and a parttaker of the tributes to the universal rulers. 


Sacerdotalism. 


In later Coronation Hymns we find the gradual progress 
of these ideas. In the Big-Vedic Coronation Hymn (X. 173), the 
composer prays for an immovable position. His idea of a 
merely permanent fixed position is taken from I)hru a or the 
Pole-star. He harps on the immovable position of the heavens, 
the earth, the universe and of the mountains. He reminds (lie 
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king of the success of India, owing to his Auwfc-offering, ami 
prays to the divine rulers, India, Vara$a, ByhaspAti and Agni 
for the success of the king. 

The Athurva-Vedic hymns go farther than this. They claim 
for the king many more privileges. In the Rig-Vedic hymns, 
there is the prayer that the ki ng is to be the sole tax-gatherer, but 
hi the following Atharva Vedie hymn, we have the prayer that the 
king might become “the head and chief of princes' (irsnWITOTOg 
the sole “ lord of the people (fasrt *1311), “sole 

treasure lord” (tRqfmRFlt), the beloved of India (^fipu:i ( the 
beloved of cattle, plant and animals ( fqift *131*11 qqfai ), 

“folk’s sole lord and -leader and the best of all human rulers” 
(qefigrq 3RTiU*j<T *rgi*iTW' Lastly, the king is described 

as the “sole lord and friend of India who feeds on the people.” 
fijpkHit). Here, the hymn is quoted in full: Cf. IV. 22; 














f*nft srrairatafTw snser sr?*^ i 

sw* fanfarei gg^qmwi f%q_Mtsrmfa i 

Thus in these, while the king's privileges and prerogatives 

Advance 0 f the idea* iire iaorfcasing so as to make room for tie uni- 
about sovereignty. versal conception of royal authority, he is 

described also as the “friend of Indra” The next verse 

we quote, is not only characterised by a more comprehensive con¬ 
ception of royal power but it harps on the parallelism of royal 
duties with those of the gods, and describes the king as the “sole 
lord of the earth, of all existing things, " “tlie.crown and summit 
of mankind,” the “one and only lord,” the “chosen of Indra” 
and the “partaker of the gods." Owing to its importance we 
quote the verse in full* if, A. V. , VI. 87 : 


si 


¥*CT ifail I 
-- >*| 


i i i 

veg! wnwitsi vr<r« 

i t “ 

«?5nw wtf i 

“ i , > “i~ i 

snfcturjt »?«r u 

Kingship was thus continuously making advance in the 
increasing vanern- <&«**»» oj being clothed with more privileges 
and prerogatives. In the eyes of succeeding 
generations, the kingly office became more and more glorious 
and with it veneration for the holder of that office continuously 

* Indm, tlto kiiig of godi, ia i’imilarlj described the solo ruler (dcftwsj) of to 
dmm bribe* (/fetot’firf). 


lion* 
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increased. Speaking from the political point of view, these 
proved to be the germs which developed into the conception of the 
universal and indivisible sovereign authority, While, speaking 
from another point of view, we may recognize in the last two 
hymns the germs which gradually developed into those ideas 
regarding the divine nature of royalty and its powers and 
functions,* 


* Thia constant harping on the parallelism botl^en the duties of kings and of th~ 
Dovrn is all tlmt we get id the literature of Vedic hyjnns 01 ' Brahmapas. The glorio 
fication of the royal office in indeed remarkable, and It Undoubtedly made a.great influence 
on the Indian mimt But in spite of this* a divine i&ovy never gamed ground in the 
country except in certain localities. The king nev#*' became irreapoiiHiWe to the people 
nor accountable to God only, an in Europe. He remai n ^i a human personage, a servant 
of lii« pcop] 0J whose inimeoiie djdfes outweighed the t and prerogatives of hie 

office. We shall discuss all fchotse points in the next y >ai *t the book. 

In the meantime, we beg to point out that (recently much has been made of 
these ideas and some scholars have tried to prove thaf- ln the eyes of Indians* the royaj 
office was a divine institution. Among these wo may mention Prof U, N# Gliosa,, 
M,A. f Ph.D., author of Hindu 'jPoUtkal Theoiim, He relics on tho evidence of B.V., 
IV, 42 where Hog Trasadasyu is allc 2 m1 to describe himself ttf follows— u Two-fold is 
my kingdom, that of the whole K^atriya race, and all the immortals nr® ours. The gods 
associate me with the acts of Yarn pa, I role ovi :r (those of) the proximate fom> of 
man. I am tbs king Vanina ; on me the gods bestow those principal energies, tlmt are 

destructive of the A suras ; They associate me with ijhe worship of Yarn q a,...I am 

ludra, I am Verupa, l am those two in greatness. I] am the vast, profound, beautiful 

heaven and earth.....,..1 uphold heaven and earth." A careful examination of the 

hymn shows that tho first six verses, ought to he takefu as dedicated to king Varupa him - 
self, rather than to tho composer Trasadasyu, m has been dona by Sftyarm (probably 
Trasadasyti in \m trance identified himself with the afod Varupa ; similar instances there 
are many—of* Vftk Ambhffl! conappsing tho Devi SQhU,} and furthermore the translation 
of Wilson is not accurate. 

Secondly—'Even, if wo believe in $jya$a who attributes the first six verses to 
Trasadasyu, there is nothing to prove a divine character appertaining to royalty, 
Trasadasyu, while he harps on his own greatness as (he rukr of men and gods end the 
upholder of Heaven and Earth, nowhere speaks ot his eminence as having been due to 
hoboing a king. The truth is* that this kttig caik* to be regarded us a mythical 


















The influence of sacerdotalism and of the priestly order was 
Genus of divtue immense. For their success, kings gradually 
royalty. came ty> depend on ritual and magic. I.lie 

desire for divine aid is clearly indicated even by the evidence of 
the Rig*Veda (cf. Sudas a nd the Vasisthas). As the simpler 
character of society was, gradually modified, this desire for divine 
help became greater than >vcr, and this is clear from the Atharva- 
Vedic evidence. This ltigt work contains charms, formulas, 
amulets and similar things of various description. All these point 
to the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
machinery and the grow th of the privileges of the priestly 
classes, about whom we fityt so much in the BrSbmanas. 

The king stood as the? head of the body-politic. He was, in 
the wbi-da of our modern constitutional 
seiuaitvc'chief fustoriaijis, a representative chief, who symbo- 

hcad of the R3?ira. | B ed th^ unity and the sovereign dignity pf. 

the tribe. He was the wav-Jord of the tribe, and his primary 
duty was to ensure the safety of the tribal community by 
leading its armies and vanquishing the eoomies. As such, he 
was a judge, who wielded the rod of punishment and chastised 
those who violated the customs of the tribe. 

The protection of tins people from foreign invasion and tbe 
chastisement of enemies of internal peace seem to have been 


personage—* dembgbd, owing Hi« birth tu the favour of ludra and Va.rupa, who 
won over by the prayers o£ tyi mother FiifulaifcaSul, as would appear from the ninth verse 
of the earns hymn : 


Hia birth and jhia siiceeBsfnl career saved tlie royal family from rub and so he came 
to be regarded as a deiai-god—the it carnation both of India and Varuna* 
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not only the chief duties of the king but also his beat-quail- 

Character of Vedic ficatious to the royal office. This is amply 
kingship. proved by tbe evideti.ee of Vedic hymns. In 

more than oae place, the king is described as the proteotor of hie 
people Gopa Janasya or Gopctli Janasyii and as such his military 
qualities are repeatedly extolled. In protection lay hiB chief 
duty. In many inaugural hymns, prayer is constantly offered bo 
that his enemies may be prostrate boneath his feet (A.V. 1.9 ). 
In many places, he is described as a K^atriya (A.V. IV. 22) 
or protector par excellence in distress and in one passage we 
find that the newly elected king boasts of his having destroyed 
his enemies, and probably rests his c)aim to headship of the 
tribe on that success over the enemies of the community. 
(R.V..X, 174.5.) 

5533: vmTrfipnft fjraHifir. 1 

usrwShtf ^ 11 ; 

.. " • /• X '-v ; • j a.d: ,si 

Furthermore,. tv. the coronation ritual the king is identified 

wiih Indr$—the war-god and the protector king of the Deyas, and 
with Varuna the judge par excellence among the deities. 

Whatever might Lave been the position of the king ip 
relation to his followers, e.g., members of the royal family or his 
subjects, gradually, tbe sole authority,of this individual over.the 
members of the community and their affairs came to be 
recognized. Of his other functions and duties we find nowhere 
any detailed account either in the Rig-Veda or ip the Atharra 
Veda. Rut the following points may be mentioned 

0) He was the leader of the community. The Coronation 
hymns of the ttig-Veda indeed speak of the king as the sole 
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leader of the P&?tra or the community and pray for an 
unassailable steadfast position. The Taj us hymns on corona¬ 
tion and Rajds€ya speak of the king’s pre-eminent position and 
leadership of the community. They repeatedly call for the 
allegiance of the people co his authority, and speak of the king’s 
headship of the “ J Sna-r&jya.” 0 

(2) H® was the war-lord. The chief duty of the king was 
leadership in war. lie w#b to lead his people both in offensive 
wars and also in repelling the attacks of foreign enemies. The 
early kings led raids within enemy territories. In the R&jaBljya 
hymns he is described a# PurHqi bhetta. Moreover, in some of 
the coronation hymns the king is designated as Sapatnaha or 
vanquisher of enemies. These refer not only to the uou-Aryan 
aborigines but to the Aryan enemies of the tribe owing 
allegiance to the king. 

(3) As king, he had to act probably as a judge. The early 
SaiphitSs contain very little reference to ihe kings adminis¬ 
tration of justice, but w a may presume from various circum¬ 
stances the fact that the king was a judge. Thus, since, in many 
hymns the king is identified as the mundane cou.'Uwpart of 
Varuna, the judge among gods, we may conclude that in *JJ 
exceptional-cases he presided over criminal cases and bad, like 
Varuna, his spies, the spawns, who watched over the conduct of 
men. The 17 gras were probably the police officers appointed by 
the king—so were probably the Jivagpbh. 

In difficult cases, the adjudication probably took place in 
his SabhS,, where the SabhJsadas and Sabhdcaraa sat as 
assessors or judges. The Ath&rva-Veda speaks of the sixteen 

* ^ 3,1 wra' wm want stmuwra— etc., Vaj. Sara. IX. 10, 
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Rajanuh acting as tlic Sabh&sadas of king Yaraa. Nothing more 
is known of the judicial activity of kings from the Rig-Vcda or 
the Atharva-Veda. From the evidence of a passage of the 
KJthaka Samliita (XXVII. 4). however we may infer the 
appointment of Adhyak^us to try Sudras. 

On these points, the BrahmapAg furnish us with more 
important details. They speak of t}ae king ! s wielding of the 
rod of punishment (Sat. Bi\ V. 4.4.V) and his protection of 
Dlbarma. i 

Nothing is known of the chief) officials, lie associated 

'£W Executive M . wth toseH » thc i government. A number 
ohiaery. of advisers and military chiefs would have 

sufficed for the early governmental nji&chinery. But, in course 
of time, some men of importance werf associated with the king. 
Over and above, there were the Raywkrts or, Raja-kart$rafa of 
the Atharva Veda.* That book (lb* ■*) associates with the 
king, as we have seen, tho liathakaras and Karma^^ who formed 
a class of men known as the Sti or Upasti In addition, tiw* 
were the electing chiefs, the SiUa and the Granules* The 
Rathakaias or Karmaras rose to importance owing to the fact 
that the chariot was an important thing in connection with the 
warfare of those days. The other mechanics were also invaluable 
owing to their great service in supplying accoutrements of war. 
The Gramayis represented the people of the locality of which 
they were the executive heads. 

* ^ TTOtn % *nfrtvroi; t 

■ev^ wsr' sf n 

tT ITSIWII ^ I 
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As we pass on to tit© Brahma pa literature, we get more 
information as to the other officials attached to the Royal person. 
In; course of time, the PufoMta became an important personage. 
He was not only a royal chaplain, but a moral adviser ,oi the 
king and acted as a mediator between a king and his people 
and between the king and the gods. In addition to these, there 
were the Ratnins who included the Bkagadugh (collector of 
shares), the Akgavdpa (dicc'player), the Sfila, the G-ramayyi. the 
Senani (Commander of the Army), and the BangrahUf (the 
tax-collector), As we preened, Sacivas and Amdiyus come into 
prominence, and ’Raja'pathws are frequently mentioned. Apart 
from these, there were t?he members of the Sabhd (advisory 
body) of which we have already spoken. 

As yet, there. was n<? taxation in the proper sense of the 
word, 'The king’s dignity was maintained 

Taxation. , « ■ r 

bv mcoiM© ar&mg from various sources, The 
king was entitled w or tnbute of his subjects, as we know 

from u.o Coronation Hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 173.8.) where 
prayer is offered so that Bali may be paid to him and to him 
only. In the Atharva-Veda, the king is granted "a share in 
villages, kine and horses” (A.V. IV. 22.1), showing that as 
yet he was not the sole land-owner of the community. Later on, 
however, royal power increased in. this respect. 

In the earliest period, the ldng was not regarded as the owner 
Ko,vai ownership of of the land belonging to the community. Yet, 
as we proceed downwards, we find the 
monarch endowed with speb prerogatives as make him competent 
to make gift of villages. Of such gifts we have unmistakable 
evidences in the Brahmanas and the Upanisadsr This power of 
giving away villages has been interpreted by scholars (who 








scent the existence of western feudal ideas) as being due to 
the fact that in theory the monarch was the owner of the land of 
the community. 

This however, is neither supported by the evidence of 
the Vedic texts not* of the later Smati Worts. Indeed, as we shall 
see later on, this point has been discussed in detail, in the Sutras 
of Jaimini and as a result of this discussion the conclusion is 
reached that land belongs not to the king, but to the man who 
tills it. Again, when we make a careful consideration of the 
theories underlying the principles of taxation, we always find the 
idea that the tribute paid to the king was not rent for the land 
but it was a tax out and out, paid to j the king as his wages, 
which were granted to him in lieu of protection. 

Consequently, we may explain away this right of gift by 

the king— 

(t) as merely the grant of regdta which did not alrect 
the real rights of private individuals Rising out of clearing and 
cultivation. 

(2) or, t.hes*> gifts may be described either an. grants ol 
imculH'^^i laQd or °f ttl ose belonging to non-Aryan people over 
^ nom the donee installed himself as a nominal, landlord enjoying 
certain rents and profits and exercising jurisdiction over the 
holders of real rights therein. 

In lieu of the veneration and respect paid to the king, he 
,, . . . was bound to further the interest of the corn- 

functions am! duties. munity. The duties attach eel to the royal 
office according to the ideas of those days made it incumbent 
on the bolder o( the royal office to contribute actively to the 
welfare of the community. The licistra idea, as it developed 
itself, emphasised upon the economic and social needs of the 
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people, and the king was to do everything to further these. 
His duties were not merely those of police but he was to look 
to the well-being of agriculture and to fmd out sustenance 
for his people. This is apparent from the following verse of 
tho Yajurveda (IX.) Rajasuya ritual where the priest addresses 
the king as follows:— 


w 3 xrej sratjfa w: i 

ml 3*1 c3T 337 « 

From what has been stated above, Vedic polity may thus be 

Vodic polity cc.ni- eumTna ^ 8e< l as a P°h tiftfe! condition in which the 
pared with die indo- governnental powers were distributed among 

a king, a Council and an Assembly of the 
people.* It may thus bo favourably compared with Freeman’s 
Indo-Germanic polity. 

We thus have in the jVedic king, the sole repository of the 
executive power, while the iSabha was the advisory body. In 
this, as we shaft see, the chiefs, the promiuent members of the 
royal family, learned Brahmins, the Purohita and »xher notables 
had their place. The Vedic hymns themselves give t a no 
information on the constitution of the Sabha, but its const! 
tution may bo presumed from the evidence of later literature. 
The Rajakrfc, the Grim ant, or the troop-leaders had presumably 
places in it.. This is not unnatural and seems to be confirmed 
by the evidence of the constitution of other countries. 
Naturally, the king's counsellors should be his near kinsmen or 


* jR«£_Friaeman-B Comparative Politic^ pp* 43—49, SidgwicV* Development of 
European Polity> p. 32* See also II. Spencer's Sooiology^on Political Institutions 
Chap. V,, 












those in whom he could rely and to whom h© entrusted 
the exercise of authority relating to the various branches of 
adminstration. 


Last of all, as wo shall see very Boon, there was the Samiti 
which regularly met to express the popular approval oi acts either 
mooted to it for acceptance or to join in state ceremonies. Some 
Atkarva-Vedic passages suggest that the Samiti met either to 
elect the king or to approve of hie ascending the throne* A 
popular gathering to accept the new king subsisted to the last 
days of Hindu independence. 
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The Sabha 


From this account of the evolution of kingship, wo pass on to 
a discussion of the character and constitutional position of 
those great public Assemblies in which the people met and 
expressed their opinion freely. 

These were two in number: —(1) The SabhS. 

(2) TheSamiti, which was also called by various other names 
e.g., Satflgali, {R.V.,X. 141.4) or SairigrUma. We take the Sabha first. 

The word Sabha denoting an assembly occurs throughout 
the Vodic literature. Clearly it meant an assembly or gathering, 
as it continues to mean ev n in our own days. But cmfortunately, 
details about its chsvs ct>r and composition in the Vedic period 
are so scanty, that it is difficult to form. any idea about it easily. 

Indeed, this lack of details has given rise to differences of 
opinion among scholars. Ilille-brandt came to the conclusion 
that the Sabha and the Samiti wore identical, Sabha meaning 
the place of Assembly and the Samiti, the Assembly itself.. 
Zimmer, on the. other hand tried to identify the Sabha, with the 
village on the evidence of a passage in the Yajasaneyi SamhitB 
(HI 45 and XX. IT), in which prayer is offered to the goda 
for the expiation of sins that are committed in the village, the 
Araty/a and the SabhU. 

Neither of these views, however, seem to be supported by 
the general evidence of Vedic literature or by passages in which 
the word Sabha occurs. 
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Hillebrandta’ vie tv seems to fall to the ground, in as much as 
a passage of the A tbarva-Veda, clear!) describes the Sabhft and 
Samiti. as two different bodies. This would appear from A.V. 
VIII, 12. 1. where Sabha and Samiti are described as the two 
(laughters of PrajSpati. (<WT ^ 

The two are again distinguished and mentioned side by 
side in A.V. YITI. 10. 5. and XII. 1, SU Again, in the Atharvu- 
Veda,in the VrRtya hymn*, we have the account of the origin 
of various bodies where the two are separately mentioned. Cf. 


A.V., XV. 8 & 9. 2. 

fral ^sp^sim ...*r fsralij enrol 1 
ii ^ ^ i etc. 


“He went away to the people, Sab lift and Samiti and Sena (army) 
and SurB followed him. He who hath this knowledge becomes 
the clear house of Sabhfi, Samiti, Senft (army) and SurS 
(wine.)” 

In another plr too, they are clearly mentioned side by side 



We turn next to discuss the view of Zimmer that the 
SabhB was the village assembly. The two passages, cited by 
him to prove this connection, are found in Vaj. Saqa III. 45 and 
XX. 17. In botli of these, prayers are offered to expiate 
various sins committed by men. The first passage runs as 
follows wfN 

nanrnif '^ST^r t The second passage is practically the same 
as the previous one, though it is slightly modified (wi% 

sr^ir 

wf>f flwrawwfa 0 
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Trans.—“ Each fanjlt in village, or in wilderness, in 
Assemblages or corporeal sense ; each sinful Act, we have done 
to f^urlra or Arya—or to cither’s disadvantage, even of that sin 
thou art the expiation.” 

A careful consideration of this passage shows, that there is 
hardly anything to warrant a connection between the village and 
the Sabha, We are no wore justified in regarding the SabhS as 
the village assembly, than we should be in holding it as the 
assembly of the A r any a or the wild. Evidently, what the reciter 
of the hymn meant is that expiation for sins be granted to him, 
for all sinful acts, in ordinary soeial life in the village in sport 
(iu the Aranyas) or in Assemblies (Sabha) during discussion, in 
addition to those caused by the frailty of senses, (“vnir W*!Tl 

tntf wiftiinerof wtsper: i 

i n*r t mm %m 0 There 

is, moreover, hardly any Vedic passage which goes to support 
the views of Eimraer. 

It is difficult, to determine the oxjginal character of 
this gathering, The word SabhS (cf, Ind.-Eu.' %ebh*&) is derived 
from a root, closely associated with O.E. Sibb, Ger. Sippe, Got. 
Sibja all meaning an association of the kin, tribe, family or 
the clan. 

Probably, early SabhQs were of this type hut later on, with 
further development the Sabh§ became not only an association 
of kinsfolk but of men bound together either by ties of blood 
or of local contiguity. Consequently, it came to mean any kind 
of gathering, for religious purposes, for sport, or for discussion 
of local interest. In a state of society characterised by the free 
working of public opinion, gatherings for various purposes 
were very common and their existence is proved by references 













The Sab ha ' in 

to them in literature. Indeed, the Yajue Sainhitg, repeatedly 
(gee XVI. 24) speaks of Sabb&s and Sabhfipatis. (*w: 
JilWTqfqwn )• R V, X. 34, 6. speaks of the SabhS as a dicing- 
assembly. (farm: qwn t 

fa f?tT#T *tT SWlfa II ) 

With these, however, we are not concerned and we try to 
determine the character of that Sabha which held a conspicuous 
place in the political institutions of the community. This 
SabhS, which we may designate aa the Political Council, had 
hardly any connection with the village, hut was a central 
aristocratic gathering associated with the king. This latter fact 
would appear later from the consideration of a large number of 
passages. A number of passages has been cited by Ludwig 
to prove the high social status of the members of the SabhSs. 

1. Thus, in R.V, VlII. 4, 9, in praise to Indra, the priest says, 

“Ob Indra, your votaries are comely in appearance, they are 
rich in horses, chariots and kine ; they receive wealth, and go 
to the SabhS—the delight of all ” ( vqt $*sq 

^ ^<g T [ igmvrm qqm w wigg ti ) 

2. hi X. 71.10 Mr **sf% qaramSI* «wnaifn 
Yai^as acts as a friend and gives prominence iu the assembly. 

3. The third passage, e.g., VII. 1. 4. speaks of the 

assemblage of the SujStas. (=& =»= # goitre: \ nm nv, 

qnra&^pmit: ti) 

4. In A.V. XIX 57.2., in connection with the charm against 
evil dream, we are told that “ Princes come together — presumably 
to make the assembly complete.” 

To these, again, the evidence of another passage may be 
added, ip., of R V., I. 91. 20, where Soma is spoken of as giving 
him who offers oblations, a son skilled in house affairs, 
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and prominent in (lie Safoba and in sacrifice. 

vrcrartf *rtm wiii® ??Tf?r i fa^err ftrerwtf 

It) 

Wliile the evidence of these passages cannot he taken to be 
conclusive, they show at least that the Sabba was not the rendez¬ 
vous of men of all circumstances. Thus, Sabheya, is rather a 
term of distinction. We are further told that the rich men went 
to the SabhS (VIII. 4. 9). Similarly, B.V., II 24,13, speaks of 
Sabheya Viprds *3 3WK Wflit fafl) Wfl 

*13) W etc.) 


Then, again, we come to a number of passages which prove 
an intimate connection of the Sahhfi with the king rather than 
supporting Zimmer’s contention that the Gramanl presided over 
the SabhS. True to eay, this latter view is entirely the work of 
his own imagination. To turn to our point, the view that the king 
was intimately connected with the Political Scibh& is proved 
by the following passages— 

(1) In tW Cbantlogya. Vpnni, V. 3. 6, we find the 

I&3.k«*ina Gautama going to meet the king in hie Sabha. 
(3 * mw. wtft etc.) 

(2) Secondly in Oh&o, \ IU. 14. 1, PrajRpati, the Lout of 
the universe is spoken of as having a Sakha. HWT nsjTOfT; 
3»it w etc.). 

^3) The next, important evidence connecting the king with 
the Sablia, is furnished by the £atapatha Bi Shmana III. 3. 5. 14, 
where Soma is spoken of as an Emperor or Overlord holding 
a durbar or court to which under-kings are flocking together. 


(rarest tpw. ) 

The evidence of these passages clearly points to the fact, that 
apart from the various 1‘ocal Sabhaa for purposes of meeting, 










dice-play or merriment, there was- the Sabba par excellence —the 
political council which by the time of the later hymns and of the 
BrShmanas came to be associated with the king. This SabhS was 
evolved out of the changing political circumstances. As the king 
became the principal factor in the political system of tbo day, 
his person came to be associate^ with rich men of position and 
the elders whose counsel had so much weight and authority 
with the community. These formed his advising body and ho 
came, to be dependent on their advice and counsel. The evolu¬ 
tion of this body was similar to that of the Council of Chiefs 
ani'ong the Teutons, to the Senate among the Romans and the 
Wi tana go mot among the Auglo-saxoiis. 

The king could not do without the advice or the agree men 
of the members who spoke and hotly discussed proposals. This 
is clearly expressed by the tenor and spirit of A.V., VII. 12. which 
was presumably uttered by a king. 

“ In accord may Prajapati’s two daughters Sabha ami Samiti 
protect mo. May every naan I meet, respect and aid me. Fair 
be my words, Oh ! my fathers at the meetings. 

2. Wo know thy name, Oh ! Conference, thy name is inter¬ 
change of talk; Let all the company who join the coherence 
agree with me. 

3, Of these men seated here, I make the splendour anti the 
lore my own. Tndra make me conspicuous in all this gathered 
company.” [A.V., VII. 12. Trans. bj| Griffith], 

While the Sabha was the advisory body to the king, it 
Functions of tte bad other functions too, which it. continued to 
Sr ' lll ' a - wield to the last days of Hindu Political 

existence. It acted as a Judicial Assembly. The members of the 
Sabha acted as assessors, and it was presided over in a later age 
15 

















by the king himself. Tlio reflection of anthropomorphic ideas led 
people to credit Yama, the king and judge of the departed, with 
having aSabha and a number of Sabhasadas». A. V., 111. 29. i, 
speaks of Yanaa's SabbSsadas dividing among themselves 1/16 of 
hopes fniflllecl or of pious deeds (of merit) done on the earth. A 
second passage of the same book, and of the same hymn 
extolling the Sabha mentions the SabhSsadas, while R. V. 
X. 71 , 10 contains the following passage. 

i.e. ^ stwffa wrarciN i 

The word is worthy of note and shows the judicial 

character of the SabhS, in as much as partiality or misconduct in 
a trial, made the Sabbya, a sinner. Again, the judicial capacity 
of the SabhSsadas is further proved by the evidence of a 
r t8 Judicial Passage of the Vajasaneyi Sanihita. Thus, in 
Character, connection with Puiufja-raedha, a SabhS-cara 

i 3 sacrificed to Bbaraia. (Vaj. XXX 6: ) or the 

Lord of Justice, (See also Taifc. Br. III. 4. 2. 1.) 


Hots. -v-Vkiatha.—lftiG existent 0 f. cOiatmila like tlie ¥foUM is also proved hy other 
words. Of the Vidatba is e>f importance, The word, occurs in Rig-Veda m 

mmroerftble passages, bwt its aicarjitjg is dlspiitet^ Tioth took it to mean an assernbTy for 
secular or religious ends or for war. Ludwig took it tb mean an aeftOtilMy of Mngbaviimt 
aad Br&hmneab. Zimmer took it in the sense of a mailer assetnlriy than the Sabli# 
(AIL Let. 117). The nulliora of tlf, Vedic (II. '206) oiitertoin doubts in Agard 

to tins meaning. There ere hoover passages in which the meaning *■ assembly 1 seem3 
appropriate and Whitney hat? taken it in that sense (A. V., L IS* 4.) 

One more passage of the AtharVa Veda (XII, 1* n6,! ? nifty be cited to prove that thfl 
SaVkS was distinct from the Bamfti arid it was an important gathering and not merely the 
Assembly hall,. A.V., VI1L 10, also mikes it clear. See Jayaswal Hindu Polity? PP i, 21 

ij\ ^ zti: ^ i 

^ r 3\% ft 
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Ill 

The Samiti 

Apart from the Sabha, which is thus proved to have been the 
advisory council of the selected few, there remained another 
important body—the Samiti which was also known by other 
names, i.e , Sam,gati or 8aingr5iiia. Ijhe word is presumably 
derived from the root ? to go or come, along with the associative 
prefix mm which intensifies the act ol assemblage. It occurs 
in innumerable places of the Rig*Veda and Athavva Veda, but 
references to it are fewer in later Vedic literature. We quote a 
few of the passages with a view to deter mine its character. 

In many places the meaning is r ;tber obscure. Thus, in 
R. V. I 05. 8. ( ) the meaning is entirely 

metaphorical and hardly 4 110 t0 'lading out its 

real character. In otUer passages the meaning is clearer. 

'PI IUB , in It.V, IX. 02. 6, the word though occnring in a 
simile gives us some idea as to its meaning a 
ma fart. collective body. In this passage, king Soma 

is described as entering a vessel as the priest enters the house 
containing the sacrificial animal and as a king enters the Samiti. 

(qft trcufffai 'Ctht ^T3?t ) 

Similarly, in another passage (X. 17. 0) in connection with 
the healing powers of medicinal herbs, is applied by a Vipra 
the author of the hymn refers to the simile of kings coming to 
the Samiti. () faff: * srsm 1 

a. 



H* 







<gnrt*ik. 



■ 
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Two other passages are more explicit and show vis the 
importance of the Samiti in the body politic. 

Thus, in X. 166, 4, a victorious king, praying for the des¬ 
truction of enemies ■‘“Speaks out “ Superior I am, Oh ! enemies, 
and I am come with an ail-performing force ( ’ETPW) and will 
(take possession) conquer your minds, your actions Vrata Srtsi ) 
and your Samiti [ fWw’tr *n«TT t 

waffl n ] 

The evidence of the last hymn of the Rig Veda is more 
interesting. There, in X, 191. 3, it shows us its real character 
and the importance of the business transacted there. 

swnit tpst: sfafo: «ro ^ tVewim i 

wm# wj^trfw tr: stniN 'wfm w 

The last two riea,, of which the quoted one is one, are 
addressed to the god 4 amgnSna, or union. We render these 
as follows— 

“ Let the .aantra oft all be iti« same, mind and thoughts 
ab| deliberation be equal. I thus initiate to this unity and 
with (one mind and thought) oblations pray (to the de/ij/).’ - 

Hymns of the Atharva Veda throw more light on the piwioiii 
Evidence of tiw an( * us hr determining its functions and 

Atharva V«ia. character. Thus, in VII. 12, the Sumiti along 

with the Sabhit is described as one of the two daughters of 
PrajSpati. (mn ^ W tr5wm?f%?r<t ). The 

same hymn further describes the SaLha and the Samiti as 
deliberative bodies where the opinion of the many was expressed 
and carried weight with the community. 

The deliberative character of the Samiti is further proved 
by A.V., VII.I. 10, 5 & 6. The whole hymn is addressed to the 


-if 


m/k 
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glorification of tho Viraj. There we hear of the Saraiti and of 
polite and courtly men coming as guests to the Assembly. 

Again, in XII. 1. 56, a hymn addressed to Pjthivi in verse, 
her praise is said to be snug in all gatherings of men. Of 
these assemblages the Samiti is mentioned along with other such 
gatherings, viz, Sab La and Samgrama. 

Furthermore, in the ninth hymn of the book known as the 
Vratya book, we have the following account of origin of the SabhS 
the Samiti, Sena and Sura, i.e , “He went away to the people. 
Sabha.^ena, Sura and Samiti followed him etc.’’ 

Lastly, we come to the evidence of some other passages of 
the Atharva Veda. Of these, the first, A.V., VI. 88. shows the 
constitutional importance of the Samiti. After coronation, the 
priest utters the following in order that the king may be 
established on his throne and tbe Samiti be loyal to him. 

SPIT sfhiPTT Sfafl foswftre I 
'**mn qlm w qf Xian fgstfnaq; h 
^ 3 ^*nr ygj fcrafiu i 
IT, ’ ?f *1 i HTWlt n 

w efaira; w triers i 

f$w. wMhJiN ft » 

“Firm unmoved do thou destroy thy enemies; make them, 
those that are thy enemies, fall below thee. Let all the quarters 
be like-minded and concordant. Let the SamiU. lieic suit thee 
who art fixed.” 

The Saraiti thus, was an Assembly of tho people and accord 
with it was vitally important t.o the king. The further im¬ 
portance of the Samiti would be apparent from a consideration 

ii-v " ,v . : ■' 61 
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of the hymu A.V, V, 19, In that hymn, a Brahmin priest is 
auathemising, the turbuhince of the Vitahavyhs and the Srnjayas 
who in their pride of power wronged the Bhrgus, destroyed their 
cattle and were destroyed in their turn. The Brahmin priest ia 
there uttering a curse on those who destroy the cattle of^Brahmine. 
There he constantly alludes to the catastrophe befalling the 
Riistm or the kingdom oE tyrranical k?atriya rulers. After 
enumerating all the horrors which befall these tyrants and tbeii* 
kingdom, he sums up by paying that " the rain of Mitra-Vanina 
falls not on him who wrongs the priest. The Samiti (the popular 
gathering and hence loyalty) does not submit to him and he wins 
no friend to do his will.” [ sttw W f»ra wti ]. 

A consideration of the evidence furnished by the passages 
cited above enables ua to come to the following conclusion as 
regards the character of the Samiti. 

CL) That it was a gathering of the whole folk of the 
community. 

(2) It was fine assembly of tV^ Retpfra. 

W That it had a close connection wit', » the Royal person 
and met o i all important occasions iiko Royal coronation, in 
times of war-or national calamity. Probably, this Samiti V.;«3 
convened to elect and accept the king or to approve of hie acts. 

Something more remains yet to be said about the (Samiti. 
its connection with' ^ significant to note that about all our 
S ' ,,W ' a ' 1 * Indian commentators have taken tho word 

Samiti to mean war or battje-array. Thus, Sftyana translates the 
word Samiti by 3* or e.g. (ItV. X. 97) • 

3fT9 nffik (Com. on Vll. 1 2.1 

^aska too, (L oh. II) sometimes assigns to this word the 
meaning of battle ..^q-frrfiinrfa) though elsewhere, 
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ug 


ho attaches the meaning of Yagnu. (Bom. Ecl.pp. 11 .). The 
same idea of war is found in classical literature (See Amara. II. 8. 
106) and in the MabSbhSrata the gathering of princes on 
Yt> dbisthira's Rajasuya is called a Samiti 

Furthermore, it is curious to note in the hymn on the praise 
of the .Earth (A.V. XII. 1) that the word stands side by side with 
the word Sarpgrama, a word, which like the Samiti originally 
meant a gathering (e g. of villages) but came to mean war in 
classical literature. 

From these evidences, we may further come to the 
conclusion that probably the word Samiti was also applied to 
mean originally a war-array of the tribesmen. This view seems 
to gain ground from the comparative study of similar institutions 
in tho early history of other communities. Its early military 
character may he favourably compared with that of other such 

assemblies ia ancient History. ! 

The freemen of the Homeric age (assembled in military 
array and decided important questions 

(Skteewict P. 34-36). I” 0.0 case oi Ihe 

,rie3 - Teutonic tribes, we l^ave fuller accounts in 

the pages of Tacitus, where we are told itbat the armed freemen 
of the tribe assembled in a gathering and with them rested 
the real, decision of peace and war. “If they disapproved” 
says Tacitus “they indicated their rejection by murmurs and 
groans. If they approved they clashed their spears.” (Tacitus. 
Germania. 11.) 

Likewise, in the case of the Romans, the Assembly was 
modelled on a military organisation, and thus arose the 
Comitin Centuriata, in which men retained the same place and 
position as in the army. 














n No tiling more can be gathered of (ho Samiti, except that, 
it was an assembly of freemen and had a recognized position 
ia the body-politic. The later Samhitas give ns no information 
and as we proceed onwards, the word Sainiti is not mentioned at 
all. This may be doe to the fact that during the later stages of 
development, when the states grew larger, and the power of 

kings became fully established, the Sam id 
Dtcav of the Satnitl _ c . * ,i 

disappeared as an effective part of the 

administrative machinery. It whs loo large to bo handled and 
at the same time the fteeraen found more interest in their local 
affairs rather than in those of the tribe. These came to be 
entrusted into the bauds of the king, his ministers and the 
aristocratic Salih a 
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Imperialism and 
Conquest 

I 

This simple political ideal of the king elected by the people and 
governing according to their wishes however did not last long. 
Probably, the more recent hymns of the Rig-Vedasaw the passing 
away of this regime. Free political institutions survived only in 
some localities, especially in tire areas peopled by the so-called 
Vratyas; Elsewhere, as in the central region, the complexities of 
social and political evolution, together jvitk the influence of rising 
sacerdotalism led to a gradual political, decay though masked by 
the recognition and retention of older |orms and formulae. In 
other regions, especially in the East 1 where the Aryan element 
became less and less, the ruling families easily turned themselves 
into irresponsible autocrats. 

Imperialism and lust for conquest made itself felt day by 
influence of i w - day* ^be ruler looked to war and con* 

periaiwm. quest as the sources of his own power and 

yearned after a paramount position, beyond the limit of his own 
tribe. Partly goaded by greed and ava ce, partly actuated by a 
desire for pre-eminance among equals a .d partly impelled by the 
ambition of freeing himself from the p ular control, the king of 
the tribe launched into a career of con ^uest. The influence of 
this latter was immense and told heavily on the social and 
political fabric. 
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1 not only the germs of this imperialistic idea in the 
Rig-Veche hymns but a clear evidence of the 
struggle for over-lordship Details are lacking, 
but the hymns contain a number of words and facts, which clearly 
speak of higher types of soverign power, for which the princes and 
chiefs fought. Of such, we have the word Ekaraja (Rig-Veda 
VIII. 37. 3) both in the Rig-Veda and in the Atharva, which 
meant nothing but a “ sole ruler ' dominating over a vast area. 
We have next the word Samv&j which meant according to <Le 
Br&hmauas, a higher type of sovereignty than that exercised 
by the ordinary king- As a result of the reflection of the 
anthropomorphic idea, this word is even applied to some of the 
divine rulers. Vanina especially is called a SaiiirtM more 
than once (It. V. III. 55. 7, 56—5; XV. 21 1; VI. 27. 8 ; 
VIII. 19. 32.) The same word, as we shall see leter on, occurs 
in the VSjasaneyl and the other Saiphitfts, (V, 32, XIII,« o, 
XX. 5). 

In addition to this, wo have another word, e.g. Adhir&j which 
in later literature, undontedly meant a suzerain ruler of higher 
authority. It occurs in the Rig-Veda (X. 128. 9) where the 
speaker claims higher 60 verign power (twnit if5T 'Shfwpf 

jfta' The same word occurs, in the 

Athrava Veda (VI. 98.1, IX. 10. 24), and in the Yajus Samhitfts 
(Taitt. Sam.—II. 4,14. 1; MaitrS. Sam. IV. 12. 3; Kit. Sam — 
VIII. 17.). 

Apart from the m tion of such words, we have the clearer 
evidence of the hymns aemselves. From these we know of 
conquerors like Tiasadasy u, Daivavfita, Divodasa, or feudSs who 
all tried to establish their authority over the neighbouring 
clans and tribes even in the earlier period- 
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Along with this Imperialism, came the growing influence 
of Sacerdotalism and its reaction on social 
and political development. The conquerors 
trusted in their military prowess but for a moral sanction of their 
deeds and a formal recognition, they turned to the priesthood 
the votaries of the divine powers. .Great sacrifices were 
instituted or their character modified t;> suit the occasion. Of 
these, we have the Rajasuya which though not alluded to in. the 
Rig.Veda, is mentioned in the Atharva, Yajus and the other 
SamhitSs, the Atfvamedha which is clearly alluded to by the 
hymns of thp RH Veda and a number of other such. We shall 
have occasion to dicuss these in detail very soon. 
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BOOK THREE THE LATER L'EDIC <AGE 



The Brahmanic Evidence, 
New Kingdoms 


A S wo pass on gradually to tlie close ol tho Vedie Age, we find 
in tho later SamhitSa and BrShmania a clear evidence of a 
new phase of political evolution. Strictly speaking, there is no 
clear line of demarcation, separating the age of the Itik hymns 
from that of tho later Sarahitas or the Brihmanas, and to speak of 
the age of hymns in contra-distinction to that of the Brahmanas, 
will be something un-scientific. The hahmanas show but a 
continuity of development and con tan very old materials, 
sometimes older than the hymns tliemsel es. 

From the evidence of the BrShiOGanas^<Jcrios*;,that tho social 
fabric underwent momentous chants, asjhe 
MoincntouB clmnyct,. t j ie accelerated working of those 

forces, the germs of which existed in the oldest period. At the 
same, time there was the fast modification of the political 
eystem, owing to the modification of tho environment and the 
introduction of new factors therefrom, The importance of this 
age was remarkable. It wae an epoch of conflicts and com¬ 
promises that marked the transition from a simpler to a 
complex life. At tho same time, political integration came 
through the channel of religion and in it were evolved those 
ideas and principles, which influenced the .subsequent political 
development of the country but too deeply. 

32 $ 
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Gradually, the Aryans spread over a vast plain, the topo* 
„ grapby of which exerted an influence on their 

plain. institutions and ideals. During their sojourn 

in the narrow cut-up valleys of the Punjab, the tribal spirit had 
subsisted but all this changed with the advance east-ward. The 
rich plain furnished at? extensive field for expansion and the 
narrower ideals passet. away. The various sections marched 
continually forward, ti'd the spirit of movement died down 
into a settled life, but at the same time intensified the desire for 
imperial hegemony and conquest. 

Then there were social changes of great importance. The 
germs of class distinction or those of race among the ruling 
sections developed into the system of caste and this was fostered 
by the desire for the preservation of racial purity and identity. 
In the midst of diverse peoples whom the conquerors found, 
this desire led to the formation of social grades with more or 
less clearly defined socioeconomic duties assigned to each, the 
whole forming pJerisatfeld social organisation. The ruling race, 
T , , . the Ksatrivas asserted their supremacy over 

drfhinuinas and ‘ , , , , , ., . . 

Ksntriyaa. the others, but they had to yield to the priest¬ 

hood deriving importance from their connection with the sacrificial 
art which exercised bo great an influence on the minds of a 
primitive people. This success was not attained easily, but 
before it was recoguised the prince aud the priest fought and 
only after a bitter struggle the former was worsted. The mass 
of the peaceful Vi6 forjned a separate order or caste, the ranks 
of the Budra were strengthened by the addition of new peoples, 
assimilated into the fold of Aryan society. Many such new 
peoples received a .recognized place in Aryan society and were 
regarded as mixed caatei 
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It is not the place for dilating upon these in detail, but it 
is clear that the BrShtnana age saw the final 

Social organisation. ... , ,. . . , , 

recognition or those principles which have 
influenced the later social evolution of India. All the castes 
came to be associated with different duties and occupations.. 
The common privileges of the three higher castes came to 
be recognized, the social excellence of the BrShmaga was 
admitted, the position of the mixed castes or those by 
adoptiou, was regulated and the mutual relation between 
the Brfthmana and the Kgatriya laid down. The origin of 
caste led to speculations which we find embodied in the 
BrShmanas. 

Racial expansion led to racial contacts, which were also 
fraught with momentous changes. In course of their eastern 
expansion, the Aryans mot various peoples whose influence on 
them was undoubtedly great. The history of these races is lost 
and we have no means of studying their influence properly. But 
it meets the eye of every historian, that, the eastern section of 
Aryan dom came to be distinguished by its peculiar excellence in 
intellectual life wad u new type of political evolution. The East, 
especially the Kos'ala-Videha region, distinguished itself by its 
philosophy and its paternal imperialistic ideal. It produced its 
philosopher kings the Janakas, its sages like Yajfiavalkya, 
ICapila and Asuri, and in a later age, its Buddha, Mabaviru and 
PSrsSvanfitha and the other formula tors of the intellectual and 
moral ideals of the VrStya Aryan 

With social changes, religion (if we are permitte d to call 

Changes in the dm™. it a religion) changed its character, its chief 
ter of Bcligion. interest centred round sacrifice and a maze 

of complicated rituals and rites. The age of mere humanistic 
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ideas and aspirations was gone. The place of child-like faith 
in the gods and their bounty was taken by a desire to 
understand the root-causes of Nature’s great phenomena, the 
eternal changes and modifications, the sufferings and sorrows 
of man, the good and evils of human actions, the cravings for 
joy in life and the means of attaining them. The Organic Theory 
gained ground (as we may see from the ideas in the Puru§a-sukta) 
and fchd universe was regarded an organic whole, with a unity 
of purpose. The idea of universal order influenced this religion 
and sacrifice became its heart and soul. Everything was supposed 
to arise out of sacrifice, even the universal system—the races 
of men—the diversities of creation. Everything was interpreted 
in terms of the sacrifice. This sacrificial religion too marked a 
transition from simple faith in the gods to an effort for higher self- 
realisation through purity and intellectual excellence-through 
knowledge of the retribution of Karma, o.g. good and evil actions. 

The sacrificial religion was accompanied by a complication 
of the sacrificial art, and the pre-eminence of the sacrificial 
priests. Even .hr parties'the iioSawuico of the latter was immense. 
From si tuple priests they rose to be the mediators between 
the king and the people, and between their niAwta auc j those 
of the great universal system—the devas. 

As the centre of political activity fast shifted to’the.jKast, 
the Madhyadesa, for a time became the 
homeland of political activity and intellectual 
excellence. It became also the cradle of the sacrificial religion. 
It was in this region that a number of states with considerable 
territories were fonned fringed by a number of outer states in 
the north, cast, west and south. Gradually as we shall see, the 
East rose into prominence. 


Tbc M&dhyadejfft, 
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These states arose mostly out of the older tribes and 
communities. In some cases, uew states wery formed by the 
settlement of clans and sections in the c 111 ter fringe area. But 
for the most part, these states arose w?^ 1 the re grouping or 
re-arrangement of the old clans and 8ee>ti° llfi . Arising partly 
through conquest and partly through association and assimi¬ 
lation, these new states were ruled, eithe 1 ' die old dynasties, 
or septs of the old ones who had proved their prowess over 
their kinsmen. 


Of the states the following are worth* °f mention : — 

(o) In the central region— 

(1) Kuru—modern district of Sjlrhind, with capital at 

Asandivant or lIastii 3 ^P ura * 

(2) Paficala—in the region of modern Rohilkkand. 

(3) Matsya—iu the region of mod eru day pur. 

(4) Utfxaara—neat - the Kuru C'ou! ill T- 


In the North— 

(5) Kosali—in the region of Oudi’i and FyzaWl 


In the East— 

(f>) Ki£i—round the sacred city of Birinas i. 

(7) Videha—in modem North Eastern Behar. 

(8) Anga—near modern B hag u Ip or. 

(9) Magadha—South Behar. 


In the South— 


(10) Oedi—in modern Bumlelkund- 

(11) Sit vatas (or the Ya d ava con [.'deration). 

(12) Vidarbha—near the Nannadi* region 
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Xu the North west, ? there were the Uttara -Kuril, Uttara- 
Madra, Gaudh5ra, K)^4ya, and a number of other states which 
maintained their old position and order. The Ambasthyas lay 
probably to the region c^f the Southern Indus. 

7. he. Kingdom of (Ar- Kuras —The most famous of such king¬ 
doms was that of the; Kurus which is first mentioned in the 
Atlx.n va Veda, which' sings the praise of Panksit- Kawavya. 
Next, in the Kpio literature, we find the prominence of the 
Kauravas who are described as Bhaintas or Pauravas. They 
were Pauravas being descended from Puru the youngest Bon 
of Yayati. I hey were, also BhSratas, being descended from 
Bharata Danh^anti, who gave his name to the ruling tribe and 
with their growing t nip.) it,a nee, to the whole country now hi 
as India. 


mown 


According to a tradition recorded in the 91th Chapter of the 
iiii-e at iii.- Kiini*. AtiKbar&an, King Snmvarana of the Pmu line 
son of Rksj! was defeated by his Pancala scions 
and had to fly to the luijy region of the Indus.” With the help of 
Ya^i.itha s prajws he gained success again, retrieved his lost 
tmirrue and his son lvu- u founded a my^’l line in the celebrated 
Kut ukgetra. dl his mhny sons, were Pantsuit, (who had three 
sons in;. Kaksisena, Ugtasena and Citrasena) and Janariiejaya one 
of whose sons was Dhttara^tra. The sons of Dhrtara§tra were 
five and in fiis line aros4 Pralipa and others, Pratfpa’s three 
sons were ^Devftpi, Sautanu and Bahiika. This brings u@ to the 
events leading to the gri ta fc war. After &antanu, we have aa is 
well-known, Vicitratrav-rya who had two sons eg., DhrtarSa- 
tra and Panda, the last two gi ring birt.li to the heroes of the 
bharata war. Yudhi§tbira was followed by Panksit, and his 
successor was Japamejay a PSriksita, 
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Tire two dynastic lists (i.c cl». 94 and*95) of the Adi vary 
considerably and there is wide divergence as to the order of 
prioces or their relation to each other. But this does not prove 
that the names are imaginary since many of these names of the 
Punt or Kuru princes as recorded in the Epic, occur in Vedio 
literature. Thus, we have Pururavas Aila the founder of the 

Ktim Princes in tlie EnOttl lJCC (Ic \ . f X. 9«J , fxit. Bl*. Xf. 5. 1. 1.), 
Kisviaia. Ay it (R. V. I. 53. 10, and If. 14. 7), YajSti 

Nahnsya (11 V. I. .Hi. 17; X- G3. 1), Pflru (R. V., VII 8. 4 ; 18, 
13.), Bharata Datdisanti (Sat. Br. XIIl 5. 4. 1M2\ A] amid ha 
(R. V. 1 \. 44.6), $ksa(R.V., VIII. 08 J5), Kuru, Uccaihsravas (J. 
U. Ur. Ill. 29), Pratlpa Piatisutvara (A V., XX 120. 2), Bslhika 
PrSlIpIya (§at. Ur. XU 9 3. 3.), &ant;m i (R. V, X. 98), 

Dhrarastra Vaicilravii va (Kat. Sam. X. 0 ), lWH§itu Kauruvya 
(A. V., XX. 127-7 & 10) etc. 

The paur&nika lists however mention two Parlksits, one 
being the son of Kuril (and father of Kak^asena, Ugrasena 
and ^rutaeena) while the other flourished after the great 
Bharata Battle- It is diflic , “ JV tndent.ify the Pavlksit of the 
Atharva Veda with- either ol. the Epic kings of the same name. 
Probably, the '■second Ptuiksit has more claims to bo identified 
with tlm-’^edie Parikfit. 55 

Tt’he Kurus, both according to Vjdic and Epic evidence, 
were Pauravas as well as Bharat as. Thj>y are very prominent 
in the Brahmana literature. This \v;4 due to the fact that in 
course of time, the line of Kuru became the most prominent to 
the exclusion of the other branches oi the Pauravas who had 

0 For arguments us to (tie identification, date and i),« early liistuiy of the Parikyitas 
vie II. C ttoy Olioii'dltury " Political Uistory of India Out Accession of Paritvit to 

the Coro nation of BimbieSra. Pp- 1—7. 
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once dominated over the otb.er sections. European scholars tee 
in the Kurus (see Oldenberg— Buddha, jpp. 409—10) a fusion of 
the Trfcsus and Bharatas. But, if we beleive in the Paur&nic 
evidence and try to interpret the Vedic evidence in terms of 
the PaurSnic, we find it clear that the Trtsus and Bharatas 
were close kinsmen of the tribe or sept which came to bo 
known as the Kurus * 

According to the Epic (1. 100 cb.), the Kuru kingdom lay 

between the Drsadvali and the Ganga and 
Locality of the Kurns, ^ districte e .g. t KlttU, Kuril- 

jab gala and Kuruk^etm. According to the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
tradition, it was bounded by the Khandava forest on the south, 
the Turgbna on the north' and the Parluah on the west, j he 
kingdom corresponded roughly speaking, to the modern tnrhind 
district (V f, T. 169—70) and was watered by the rivers Drsadvati 
Sarasvati, Kaudlkl, Arui; 6, Apaya and also by the Pasty a accord¬ 
ing to Pischel (V. I., I. 170). There was also the lake 
^aryanavant, otherw^ b n owii as the Anyatah-plakga. 

The Bhnratas of th& Kuru Hr** figure prominently in the 
lb abmana literature as 5 the patrons of the w ,red ritual, as well 
as great conquerors. ;Their greatness as the champions of 
orthodoxy is already hinted at iu the Rig-Veda. The goddess 

* gndjju JynipulC waft untoktedly n 13 ha rat a. In Vaei?ilia'a liyrnn, tie is deucrswl 
«s the napta of Devntmta, while m« Sod in II V. (III. 23-2), DevaaravM Mid’ Dovavala 
described oh l|iaratiis. Tim Trip®*- and BhaiutW were probably ditloraiil fSctiooe of the 
8a((je family. Suita*, a scioti of! the PSrceSla section became prominent for a time, but 
some time afterwards, this wipM''»cy passed to the descemfents of Kmu. From (tie 
accession to power of this rising .Motion, tin; federated clans or tribes became known as tlie 
Kums. That they were intimately connected in this way and that the different sections 
retained their identity to some lextent is seen from the formula which was used in 

pi tick* tiling the king-elect to the .jjMAfc P® 0 ? 1 ®* Kou Vcdic Index, II. p. 9«. 
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Bharati scorn a to have been the presiding deity of the Bbaratas, 
who were also connected with the sacred Sarasvali. 

Of the Bharat a conquerors, we find the names of many in 
The Kums in the ^ 10 BrSbmanaB. We find in the datapaths, 
ijiSlirnnnnK. that Bharata Daulisanti, performed the 

A^vamedjia aud he was inaugurated to higher ldugship by Dirglia- 
tamas Mamateya. Another, ^atSmka Satrajita was consecrated by 
Somadusman Vajarafcnayana (See Ait. Br. VIII. 2.1—23, and 
6at. Br. XIII 5 4.) 


While we get but little details about the early Kurus, the 
history of line from Parlksjita becomes more clear. The BhSrata 
war round which centres the chief interest of the Epic narrative, 
is hardly mentioned in the later Vedic literature. But there are 
hints pointing to such an event and the absence of details 
about the war may be attributed to the fret that the war was but 
a struggle between two sections of the > ding race of the Kurus, 
one of which gained the upper b I with the help of the 
PSficalas. 

Parikgita was followed hr Janamejaya, **b<> figures in the 
Urabronnas (Ait. Br. VJ]X 34 and ViH. 91, 

Br. XIII. 5. 4 ; XT. 5. 5 13}, as a great 
conqueror. Ue performed two horse-sacrifices, one with the help 
of the priest Indrota Daivapi fWmaka and another with Tura 
KSva^eya as priest. His capital was the rich city of Asandivant 
probably the same as Hastinapur. lie conquered Tafesasila 
and tried to exterminate the Takgas, to avenge the death of his 
father at their hands and this probably found itself converted 
in mythical language into the celebrated Snake-sacrifice. 

According to a Patiranic and Epic tradition, he came into 
conflict with the BiSbmanas headed by Vaisampayana. According 
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to the account in the Matsya-purana, the king had to abdicate 
and his sou succeeded him but according to the Vavu Furaria, 
the king perished as tue result of the curse of the Brahmanas. 
We have the repetition of this story in many of the later works. 
(See Kautilya Artbasastra, Ch. on Indnya-jaya and Kamandaka. I. 
commentary of ^aukararya,) 

Janamejaya and his three brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena 

r d ^ rntaseM ' se ™ lo lave beei > 

known to the Brahmana writers, and we 
have traditions about, their horse-sacrifice (Satap. Br, XIII. 5. 4, 
3 and Saiikhyayana &rauta Siltra—XVI. 9. 7.) According to 
the Epic, Kaksasena was one of his brothers. Next in succes¬ 
sion to Janamejaya, according to the Purauas (Vifnu IV. 21.), 
were Satauika, Asvamei’lia, Adhisitnakrana, and Nicaksu in 
whose reign the capital was transferred to ivausambi. Probably 
twenty-fifth in descent fr|rp this prince was K^ornaka, with whom 
the line of KausambI Kn | ended. 

All of these names .rded in the Ptiranas do not occur in 
the Vedic literatu»e. On die oiUm- hand, we find some new names 
of Kur« princes like AbhipratSrin Katesa= e ni, Vrddhadyumna 
Abhipratarina and his son Pathagrfcea. 

There is reason for believing that in course of time the Kuru 
kingdom was divided into parts. For, in addition to the KamJambi 
brauch, there was probably another line which continued 
to rule at Iudraprastha, and this is testified to by Buddhist 
tradition which speaks of princes of the Yudlmthila gotta ruling 
at Iudapattha. The Kaugambi princes were also BhSratas. 

The decline of the f virus seems to be hinted at in the later 
Vedic literature. The Aitareya contains the prophecy of the 
expulsion of the Kurus and in the Chandogya. (1. 10), we hear 
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of the plight of the Kura country owing to an invasion of locusts. 
Again, in the Brhndaranyaka Upanigad (Br. up. III. 4.), we find 
that the sophists of the day discussed the question as to “ whither 
the Parikgitas were gone,” and this points to the decline of the 
Kurus. 

The kingdom of ParteoLta. —[The land of the five tribes ?] 
It was a kingdom, which comprised a large part of modern 
Rohilkhand, including the districts of Badoini, and Farrakabad. 
The Paficalas seem to have evolved out of the Vedic Krivis, 
together with the fusion of the TurpfSas (whose contingent 
accompained the sacrificial horse of &ona kSstrasaha father of Koka 
$at. XIII. 5. 4.15 & 16), some of the Srnjayas, and the Kesins. 
That they comprised five distinct sections, is admitted by the 
Pnrfinas and wo are further told that the line of Turvasu being 
ended, the Turvasus merged with the Bharatas, probably the 
Paficalas. In the Epic, the Hdmakas an Srfijayas ore associated 
with Drupada. They were very inti ately connected with the 
Kurus ami this is cotifirmend by PaurS ka evidence. According 
to these, the Paficalas were $ttd K »»**avas, and were 

descended from Haryana » successor of Ajamidha. A-'cordinf/ 
to Br&hmanic evidence, the association /of the Kurus and the 
PaficSlas is more intimate and there .is some hint even, as to 
their forming one confederation, '‘.’he Aitareya BiAhmana 
speaks of kings of the Kura-PfificSJas, Subsequently, they 
seem to have been dissociated from each other, but a relation 
of close intimacy and alliance remained. The Epic evidence 
shows this close relationship, though, it speaks of a Knm 
altack on the Paficalas (e.g. the attack f Drona and his Kaurava 
disciples and their altack on Drupada.) ending in a partition of 
the Pancala kingdom. The division of fcbe Paficala kingdom is 










supported by the Puranas. The PancSlas play a prominent part 
, in the present .Epic version cf the great war and a ParLcala 
prince led the armies opposed to that of the Kauravas. Tho 
Paficala country remained the strong hold of orthodox culture 
and some of its princes like Pravahana Jaivali distinguished 
themselves by their intellectual excellence. The Brahman a 
literature speaks of the excellence of the BrShmanas of 
PaficaU and of conquering PaficSla rulers like Durmukha. 
(Ait. Br. VIII.). 

Kingdom of U&nava : — It lay, probably, to the north or 
rather north-west of the Central region. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, they are found to live in the central region along 
with the Vasas, In the Kausitaki, Up., they are also associated 
with the Kurus and the Vasas (IV, 1), though the Gopatha 
Brahmana regarded them as northerners. The mention of 
Uslmira rulers in t.hf Rtg-veda has already been stated. 
According to the Purfi* c evidence, they were a branch of the 
Anavas, being descended from Ann, There wore evidently two 
branches, one settling •»>' the Punjab (identical with the Seboi 
of the Gce»Ml and the other somowuot?.* further to the Hast. 

2 he Va&as , — They were rather an iuiimportant people 
connected with the UrfxrUras. They lived iu the Central region, 
where they are locatad h T the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14.) 

Kingdom of the Salvos or tfalvas. — It also lay close to the 
Kuru country. It is nfiore than once mentioned in the Brah¬ 
man a literature. A Salv’u king Yaugandhari is mentioned in 
the MantrapStha as leading his chariots on to the banks of the 
Yamuna. In the Kpic(\;irat. I. 12), the halvas and Yugandharas 
are mentioned together t>n the fringe of the Kuru realm, They 
appear as prominent lighters on the side of Duryodhana. 
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Kingdom of the. Sr tt jay as, —The kingdom ol: the Srfijayas lay 
to the.south of the Dysadvatt They were very closely allied to 
the Kurus and as such they are mentioned in the Rig*Veda. 
Some of the Srfijaya princes like DaivavSta, or Sahadeva 
were conquerors of the earliest period: Prastoka was another 
6rfij aya king of eminence Rut the importance of the Srfijayas 
ended with Sainulevya. The Brahmanm speak of their close 
connection with the Kurus. In the,' datapath®, DevabhSga 
$ramarsa was the Purohila of the Kurus; and Srfijayas. Accord¬ 
ing to the same Brahma na, the people of tho locality ($ut. 
Br. XII. 9. 3. 1.) drove out Dnafca-ntti Pa.ugisfiyana one of their 
kings from the hereditary “ monarchy of tea generations,” 
together with Revottaras Pstava Cakfa Stbapati probably his 
minister. 

Kingdom of the Matsyas .—As stated already, the Matsyas 
are mentioned in the Rig Veda, Probably, they occupied the 
region of Eastern Rajputana i.e,, Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur. In 
the datapaths, Dhvasan Dvaitavaua a Malaya king is mentioned 
as having performed Asvamedba., ^^at.lBrrX-ffiL.5. 4. 9,). The 
Matsyas played a ■ promdimiit part in tho ^reat war. 

Kingdom of the. tfurasenas .—It was established round the 
district of Mathura. The ^Srasenas were great fighters and 
claimed kinship with the Yadovas. (See Pargiter. I. H. T. 
p. 11(0). They are prominently mentioned in tho Epic, but very 
little is known about them from the Brahmana literature. 

Kingdom of the Cedis .—It probably comprised the 
western districts of Bun del k hand. The Cedis were an old tribe 
mentioned as early as the Rig Yedic by runs. According to the 
Purfmas, the rulers of Cedi kingdom wtere descended from a son 
of Kuru. Vasa, a prince fourth 
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named displaced the Yadavas and conquered the kingdom of 
Cedi. The Vfisava kings extended their influence over Magadha 
ICanisa and some other kingdoms. In the days of the great 
war, the Cadi princes had attained prominence. Oaidya SidupBla 
lost his life ou the eve-of Yudhisthira’s RSjasuya, as the result 
of a struggle with $ritcrsna the Yadava elder and a renowned 
champion of freedom, to whom the ari/ht/ct had been offered. 

The Sfitvatds {YMava ).—To the south of the Central 
region, there was the Confederation of the Yadavas. From the 
Vedic and Brah manic. evidence, the Yadavas seem to have been 
driven out from the north by the Bharatas and also by the 
Vasavaa of the Cedi Kingdom, according to the Panranic 
evidence. Consequently,'they' migrated south from their original, 
seat Mathura. The Aitareya Br. places them in the south and 
the ^atapitha Br. contains the tradition of Bharata’s defeat of 
the Yadavas and his carrying away of their Assured ha horses. 
The Satvatas were divided into many septs and sections and 
some of their rulers had' the title of Bhoja. 

i ddarhha. ^ Perhaps allied to the Bhojas were the rulers of 
Yxdoxbha, The Aitareya Br. mentions a ltuyg Bhxma Yaidarblia. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WEST:— 

hekaya . — The kingdom of Kelcaya lay between the Kabul 
river and the Beas According to Pa uranic evidence, the ixdmg 
house of this country belonged to the Anava family. The 
Kekaya king As vapati attained celebrity as a philosopher and 
according to the ^atapalba Br. (X. 61. 2) and the ChSndogya 
Up. (V. 11. 4), he was approached by a number of Brahmana 
scholars to have their doubts solved and he boasted of his realm 
being free from misers, drunkards, thieves or adulterers. 
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In tli© iiamayaua, we find a Kind -‘^jvapati who was the 
ather in law of Daaaratha and the rae^'lal grand-father of 
Rharata. His son was •fudkajit whd calleld upon RSuaa to 
conquer Takga and Pu§kala which wai' then' in the hands ol 
Gandharvas. According to the Raaiavai^ evidence, the capital 
of the Kekaya Kingdom was Rsjagrha G niviaj^, (If, t>< and OS). 

.1 iadra ,—This kingdom was situatpl in the north central 
region of the Punjab, probably near the ylistrict qf feintkot. Very 
little of Madra‘is known through t«»e Brahmana literature 
except that it was the native-land of sagf* like -Kapya Pataftcala, 
teacher of Uddalaka Aruni (Bp up ljf!’ '• !)• Ihe Aitareya 
Brahmana speaks of the country of f.Ittq ra Mad re.., which was 
beyond the Himalayas (Pareria HimU'&u 

' The Madras and their king Salve, ^ t‘>orni tie mly in the 
Great Epic. Salva fought on ihe side? °l d-" ivatiravas aud 
was killed. In the Karna-parva, we [hid Karp a vehemently 
denouncing the manners and customs of 1 the Madra people, fond 
of wipe, beef aud omens. Their women are described as having 
been without any restraint and without /any moral sense. The 
capital of the Madra kingdom wa toVt, -oHjond the river 
^atadni. According to the BrSbmanasJ the Uttara XtaCmm ^era . 
to have retained a non-morvarchical constitution 

Gandhara. —The Vingdom of Gand'hara comprised some of 
the extremo noVoh-western districts of the Punjab round Peshvvar. 
As already mentioned, it was a wool-growing region tlve people of 
which was rather held in contempt l>y the men of the Central 
region. In the ChSndogya Up. (VI- 14), Uddftlaka Aruni, 
mentions Gandhara as an unknown region situated at a great 
distance. The evidence of the ^atapatha hr. (Xi. 4. 1. 1) 
and of the Kau?itaki Br. (YU, 0) shows that it was in those 
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days a seat of greaft cu Unral activity frequented by Brftbma^a 
students, Taksaai-kS ^H.er on become a great educational centre, 
as is proved by th e evidence of the J Stakes and other later works. 
The GaudbSra eoiintry ncluded also the great city of Puskala- 
vati, of which w, © liud mention M the llamayana anti in the 
fragments of Gyee'k- tn^vellers. The Aitareya BrSlnnana (VII, 
3-1) mentions a prince K; ; tguajit GandbBro who learned she use of 
substitutes for the drinking of Sonia from Babbra Daivavrddha. 

KINGDOMS OS'THE EAST— 

The of f£agi .—became a kingdom with a 

considerable territory. (By the time of the Upauisads, many 
of its kings had attaiiied celebrity. According to the $at. Br. 
one of the Kaei kings DiVrtarSstfa was defeated by the Bharata 
Satrajita sLlSnika. AjStagatru was another KSgi king. Another 
Bhadrasemt Ajatasatray- a WtXS a contemporary of Uddfilaka. 
KWya JawaU was another famous king mentioned iu the 
Brahinana© and in the/ Upani^ad literature. Whore the K&Sis 
originated or how they & ^arated is not yet clear. The Pur anas 
connect the Kelli aynatfv tk the Ailas, king Kola, the founder 
of tie fine being descended from a brother of Nahusa son of Ayu. 
At the same time, thc>y regard tfifte Kali kings as doscendents 
of the Aikg&bas in the j female line through, the daughter of 
lifihu the father of Sag^ra. The Brahman as and the Up an igads 
mention KStfi kings like Dbctarastra (a Bharata.) defeated by 
^atanika SfttrSjita, Ajatasatru a philosopher king engaged in 
disputes with opponent^ like Gargya Bfil&ki and some of his 
successors like Ajatalati-ava. Of the names in the king-lists 
of the Purfinas, nothing fa known in the Vedie literature. In 
Borne passages we seem tfc have a clear reference te one Purohila 
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acting for the Kasi, Kosala and Videsha regions and the 
Baudhttyana f3r;mt:i Siitra mentions the Kale is and the Videhas 
together, while in the Gopafha Br. the Kadis are mentioned along 
with the Kodalas 

KoSctla — Became a separate political entity very early. 
The state owed its origin to an AiksSka settlement in the reigion 
of modern Oudh. The antiquity of the Aikfaka rulers is apparent 
from the repeated mention of Aiksaka princes even in the Rig- 
Yedic hymns. As we have seen, the names of Vadhryaava, 
Puruk.utaa. anti Trasadasyu all occur in the Puranas. Their lack 
of mention in the Btahnmnaa was probably due to their separation 
from the region in which the religious literature of the Brahmanas 
developed. It is only in the Ram ay ana, that we find an early 
mention of AyodhyS. The founders of Kosala seem to have been 
that branch which settled in the northeastern region and the 
Videhas are described as the descendants of Kodalas who 
under MSthavu Videha (Sat. Br. I. 4. 1.) ceased the SudSuira and 
laid the foundation of Videha. The coi Action of Kodala and 
Videha is proved by the Ramayanic trad' Jui of Rama’s marriage 
with Janaka’a daughter. The con-, . jp of the Videhas and 
the Kasis with the KotSalas is also v- pead :dly mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature. At least one of the Kodak kings, Para 
AtnSra Uabanyanabba is described in the Brahmanaa a3 
performing the Atsvamedha. Many of the Kodala princes men¬ 
tioned in the PurSuas find place in the Vedic literature e.cj\ \— 
yf/mdlMy \auuavclSva. —(Go. Br. I. 2. 10.), Punthdsa.—(See 
pp. 76 mentioned in the Rig-Veda), Trasadasyu. — (R. V,, 
IV. 38. 1. ; VII. 19, etc.), Tryarur^a .—(E V., V. 27. figuring as a 
great giver), friSanku,- --(mentioned iu the TaiUIrlya Up 1. 
K). I.), lln>'i<eandea. — (Aiksaka uumUmed iu the Aitareya 
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Braluuana in connection with the story of Sunaheepha’s attempt¬ 
ed sacrifice), sou of Mariscandra. (Sc? Ait- Br. VII. 

13.). Bkagirath i.— (Ailsaka mentioned in the Jaimiolya Up. 
Brfthinnna IV. t). 1 . 2), Ambartfa,— {mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
1. 100. 17), Sttuparna —(Baudhayaua £r. Sutra XX, 12) 

iliranydnabhi KawSalya —(mentioned in Prasct a Up. VI. I and 
Sau. Sr. Su. XVI. 9 13*, and Para Atnara Hairanyanabb/ 
(mentioned ju the datapath a Br. XIII. 5. 4. 4.)—See H. C. Koy- 
Cbowdhury, p. 50. 

'The K ingdom of Videha -—Vileha was a kingdom to the east 
of Kodak and on the other side of the SaclSmrft. It corresponded 
to modern Trihut. The Videhas are closely associated with the 
Kodaks and occasionally with the KSsis. Their culture was 
derived from the Brahmins of the West and subsequent to that 
of Kosala. The §4., Br. attributes the establishmet of the 
kingdom to Videgba tiSthava. The three seem to have been very 
closely associated as on Id appear from the rfSnkhayana Srauta 
Sutra passage winch eaks of one Jala Jatukamya as being 
the priest of the t ee. The ruling tribe in Videha who 
probably gained their 1 from the local people, were Aik?akas 
ol Kodak. The Fur*. ;a 0 .. A ]je them the descendents of Nimi 
eon of lk?5kuand the same account speaking of a sacrifice 
lasting for a thousand years, clearly bints at the late settle¬ 
ment of the Videhas. The name Nimi prol-ihly occurs in the 
Paficavimsa Br. which mentions Nami Sapya a Videha king, 
hater on, wo hear of the lame of the rulers bearing ibe tide of 
•Tanaka under whom Videha became a great centre of culture. 

The Kingdom of J%a~~Ahga also become a kingdom. In 
the Aitareya list of coquerers, Anga Vairocana is prominently 
mentioned. (Ait. VIII, 35). 








Politics and Ritualism 

When we pass on from the history of tjiese states to a consi* 
deration of the evolution of political life described in the 
Br&hmanas, the first thing that meets our eyes is the commixture 
of i*eligion and politics. Social complexities had changed the 
mentality and ideals of the people and ^jvhile a desire for an 
orderly and regulated life dominated thje minds of men, they 
became more and more alive to the ever-jprescnce of agencies 
which though beyond the control of men, influenced their lives 
deeply. 

As the primitive mind is alway swaged by fear, it invokes 
the blessing of the gods and tries to ijippease their anger. 
Gradually, formalities and practices are ini rod need to safeguard 
divine sanction for all acts and with it is evjolved a code of ritual, 
which not only confines itself to the acts ojf thafindividual but 
embraces the actions of the community] as a whole. Such a 
commixture of politics and religion is airiest uuv.versal, and every¬ 
where it marks the transition from pn,. ive ideas bit cosmology 
to a rational explanation of the relation of the forces and factors 
regulating the phenomenal world. India was not an exception 
to the general rale. Here, too, every act of social life was 
dominated by L ich beliefs and ideas. Politics came to be 
influenced by this ritual and the significance of political acts 
and functions changed. They came to be interpreted in terms 
of the ideas relating to the cosmical'j world and politics was 
dominated by ritualism. 
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Religion and ritualism overshadowed every thing. The maze 
of ritual comprised diverse elements, It incltided rites for the 
propitiation of the gc>de, for securing to the governing authority 
a moral sanction and for regulating the relation between the up* 
holder of law and order and his subjects. Political integration 
came through the channel of religion and ritualistic observances. 
As the universe was a 11 organic whole, so in its imitation different 
duties and functions, were attached to the various elements of 
the body-politic. Simultaneously, the relations between the gods, 
the kiug, the priest-hood and the classes of the population were 
defined and all these were welded together and their correlation 
defined. It is difficult* to separate the line of political evolution 
from amidst much that is too indefinite for generalisation unless 
we study the religious- aspect of politics, and when that is done', 
it will be possible to find out the leading features of the type of 
evolution which Characterised the development of that age. 

As the result of. these influences, the aim and object of 
political life changed. Every social and political act came 
lo have a clos«*coim3ction with the cosmica higher forces and 
factors. All authoritv was supposed to flow from the divine 
guardians of the- un'/vmse. The king as the upholder of order 
was regarded as the . ouster part of the gods and as his 
authority and functions partook of the nature of the former, 
a moral sanction for t.l,e acts and activities of the king was 
required. The purely human aspect of life %ms thus masked by 
other factors. The king’s authority thus no logger depended on 
the people, hut it was made to depend on the sanction of 
the higher universal f ilers whom he represented. Charms 
and sympathetic magic were introduced. Symbols and symbolic 
observances were made part and parcel of ceremonies* New 








meanings and interpretations were added. I’he aspect of political 
life was entirely ohanged. The conflict of classes passed away. 
The social out-look broadened and the gerrnss of constitutionalism, 
with defined rights and duties for the va rious elements in the 
body-politic, came into being. The work w$g achieved through 
the agency of religion and ritual. 

The installation or exercise of regal aufhoity came to be 
associated with sacrifices and ceremonial. The king's accession 
was no longer complete with his choice by the elders, his pro¬ 
clamation and his acceptance by the whole, people accom pained 
with the older and simpler ceremonial. But, to become a 
lawful ruler he required the full support of th 0 gods and there 
arose elaborate ceremonies of inauguration, which not only 
conferred the sanction of the gods but fjlie acceptance of the 
people. Of these, the earliest and simplest was the Abhi?eka 
ceremony of which we have a description in the Taittiriya* 
Brahman a (II. '7, 15. & 1G.). This work, according to Prof. 
Mactlonnell, is older than the Aitarey.t, though Prof. Berriedale 
Keith holds with reason, the opposite view. 

THE ABHISJEKA CEREMONY—wa- - simplest of a 1 ’ 
inaugural performances. It began with -»ith eeve' u 

mantras. The king was first of all suppof ~ 0 fc> 0 re-born as the 
son of the sacrificial priests (’wft’JTt ) and this 

fiction vested him with a sanctity which mac' j his person inviolable 
to the people. Next, there were innumerable, prayers for granting 
him an extensive kingdom and an efiicient administration 

%% mm i wumr *f$m: 

After this, the king was asked 
to be the guide of men and called upon to g "o an understanding 
to protect the good and punish the wicker € TPJfT 
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Then there were prayers lor the prosperity of cattle, 
the various castes of inen and for Prajapati’s blessings on him 
( wi wg ®p?*t i w *ttit ushwt, etc) 

Then, the king w«s made to sit on a tiger-skin and Rig- 
Vedic hymns for the Royalty of subjects and the vesting of all 
spiritual powers wei‘© chanted. The king ascended a chariot 
and uttered the prayer that his kingdom might not hear 
the sound of enenieV bows and that success might attend 
him always, (qft *ii glqr: j WRT I 

fq^TATur SWI m «) He was next smeared 

over with unguentf and embraced by friends, relations 
and Brahmanas. Tlnen, he was addressed by the Purohita 
as follows ^5 » TO I 

i w vqpa *nr i 

uaNjh i j 

mjrrfawsftm i uni 11 

[“May the king : ’ be lustrous like the noon-day sun 
may he the noon-day #Jti attain prosperity ;..,may the rivers be 
full, clouds rain in J time, crops fructify ; may the king be the 
lord of a rich coun>- flowing with milk and honey 

In the 1 ! .ered. the use of the words prajttv&n and 

piire is worthy ui iclal note since it points to the growing 
idea of paternal dufclef being vested in the monarch.® 

THE R&J A.SUYY v. — Other inaugural ceremonies for confer¬ 
ring higher sovereign i uthority existed and these were performed 
on specified occasions.] We take the Rajasuya first, reserved for 


1 For details, ace Tail. $$ r . II. 7. 15-17. and also Goldstucker’s Saimkrit-Knglinh. 
Dictionary j Vo!. T. p, 277, A ' tmimary o? the details h to he found in Dr. N. 

’Hindu Polity/' chap. IX, on [igious Aspects, pp, 1931&G, 
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great kings only. It was a complicated ceremony consisting of 
a long succession of ritualistic performances which covered 
a period of more than two years, 

The succession of performances in it is described in 
the VSjaeaneyj Samhila, the Aitareya Brahmana, the i^atapatha 
Brfihmana, and the Sr&uta Sutras of Katyayana and AtfvalS- 

yana. 

It included seven distinct sacrifices e.g, — 

(1) the opening Agnistoma which covered five days. 

In course of this, the Dlksa transformed the king 
into an embryo out of which a deity was to be born 
and a covenant was made between the king and 
the priests to avoid dissensions. 

(2) the Abhi$ecarrfya or consecration in which the 

principal elements were, the collection of 
seventeen kinds of liquids, Panha oblations, he 
formal proclamation of the king, the conquest, 
the anointment, the cow-raid, vesting of immunity 
and the handing over of the sacrificial sword. 

(3) the Dcttfapeya or the ceremony of drinking the 

Soma cup. This was succeeded after a year’s 
interval by 

(4) the KeSavfi^aniya or hair cutting attended with an 

iP? a sacrifice. 

(6) the VyustL-dvirUtra, succeeded By 

(7) too Apatradhrti or the wielding of the royal 

power. 

This complicated ceremony was thus a compound of reli¬ 
gious rites with social and political function s. The chief object 
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of these was to appease the gods, to have their blessings, to ward 
off evil and to give a moral sanction to the exercise of royal 
authority which was eonsubstantiated with the functions of the 
gods. 

In course of this maze of ceremonial we find details 
about the growing political machinery and the prevailing 
political ideas. Thus, the Batnahavinisi or “ offerings to the 
jewels ” reveal to ns the early constitution of the king's 
council.— 

The jewels were according to the ^atapatha Br. and other 
authorities:— 

(1) The Commander of the army ... 

(2) The Pontiff-adviser 

(3) The King 

/ a f The Qlueen 

(. The discarded Queen 

(5) The Messenger 

(6) The Grama-leaders 

(7) The Chamberlain 

(8) The Charioteer 

(9) The Carver or collector 

(10) The Bice-keeper 
(It) The Keeper of games and forests 

(12/ The Courier* ... tfPsWisjr 

* Author!ties differ its lo the h&vtiw ol the jewels In the Taht, Bi\, (io-nikartaria 
anti jPfilfigak are omitted and[ the Hajanja k included* In the Mailr&- Sajp.» we find tha 
Vaiiya griraapl and the Tiu-^a-IiMljakSran, In the K&thflka, there is aoine change. 
According to the ^atapatba] Ur., the king worshipped at the house ol other queens 
whether discarded or belonging to lower cartes e.g. the (the favourite}) the 

Parivykti (discarded) and,in tt^o xlivamedlWj the FSlSgall took part, 



... 

... *1^ himself. 

}'... 

... 

... 

... WtT 
... 

... HUTfg 
... wrap* 
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The .most important political function 1 was the “ Consolida¬ 
tion ” of sovereignty which was vested in the king*elect. This, 
together with other allied ceremonies formed part of the 
Abhigecanlya. In connection with all these, too, we find a 
curious blending of ritual and state-functions, i'ke ceremony 
which requires detailed description began with the, offering of 
victims to Agni and Soraa, and then further offerings were made 
to—(i). Savitr Satyapraaava. (ii). Agni Griiapati. (iii). Soma 
Vanaspati, (iv). Brhaapati Vakpati. (v) Itudra Patfupati. 
(vi). Mitra Satya (vii). Vanina Dharmapati. 

After these offerings, the priest took hold of the king 
and uttered the formula ‘'maySavitr quicken tbee for ruling, 
Agni for ho use-holders, Soma for trees, ?rhaspati for speech, 
India for lordship, Itudra for cattle, Mitra fo:‘ truth and Varava 
for the Lord of the Law.” 

The priest further uttered a sacred formula praying, 
“quicken him oh gods! to be unrivalled eo as to be without 
an enemy, for chief-dom, for great lordsh p, for man-rule, for 
ruling over men, for Indra’s energy,—him, the eon of such and 
such man, the son of such and such woman, whatever be his 
parentage—of . the people whose king he is.” //• 

wm* ntfl **ra br sf $ 
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. .The .king was next sprinkled over with liquids of seventeen 
. „ . kinds, beginning with the water of Sarasvati 

bpnukhug. . 

and each time the formula was uttered 
“Bestowers of kingship bestow kingship on N. N.” After this, 
Pfirtha oblations were offered, probablv investing the king 
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with the position aid authority of Prtbi Vainya the Hero* 
Eponymos who was the “ first consecrated among men.” 

Then the king was sprinkled over by men after lie had put 
on the consecrated garments. The sprinklers included a Brahmin, 
a Raj any a kinsman, a friendly king, and a Vaieya who were 
clearly representatives of his subjects agreeing to his authority. 

He then put on the royal silken robes. He was thereupon 
proclaimed and his vow of faithfulness (Satya-sava, Satya-dharma) 
wan recorded. He was made to ascend the different regions viz. 
east, west, north srath and then stepped on a tiger skin. o« 
which was placed a ifece of lead representing Namuci’s head. 

This was followed by the cer*emoDy of Anointing with sacred 
formulae, the process of anointing being supposed to confer 
Indra’s vigour, glow of Agni, Surya’s splendour, and Indra’s 
energy. The king '.hen became the chief of chiefs and the king 
of kings. 

After this ho stepped three paces, symbolic of Vi§nu’s three 
, . ... s'.ypa (eg. Vlkrttmana, V'ikrania and Kv&nta), 

coronation ceremony xiius having ascended the world, he became 
high over everything, and everything was 
below him. The j riest then definitely reminded him of his 
functions and duties — 

si 

e.g. vi if 1 jqwtifh mw. 1 

sra wt mvi mi vm mr utara mi it 

Then followed other rites symbolically representing older 
methods of attaining supremacy. One of these was the mimic 
cow-raid in which the king was allowed to take away a herd of 
•kine from the house of a friend. Nest came the game of dice 
in which the king’s t tory showed his wisdom. 
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me the king was made Adaxidya. The Adhvaryu 
struck him on the back and “thus guided him 
safely over judicial punishment {Darofa-vadha)’ 
and thence the king became free from jadicijal punishment. 

Next, the king addressed the Brahmin ipriest and described 
him as savity of true impulsion, Indra of true power, Varuna of 
true power, Indra mighty through the people, Itudra the most 
kindly. 

Last of all, the wooden sacrificial sword was passed round ; 
the Brahmin priest handed it over to the king ; he passed 
it over to his brother who, in his turn, handed it over to the 
Suta ; from him it passed to the SajSta and the GrStnanI and the 
sword ultimately came back to the ki ug. The king received the 
homage of all who including Brahmanas sat below. 

THE VAJAPEYA—Another sacrifice <f importance was 
the V&japcya. About its performance there are differences o£ 
opinion. According to the Katyayana £rauta Sutra, it was 
performed by a Sam raj, a prince of higher position than an 
ordinary king, while according to other authorities, it could bo 
performed by any one. 

In addition to the usual oblations anl ceremonial per’ 
formances, the chief distinguishing feature was the Chariot 
race in which the sacrificer, who belonged either to the 
priestly or the royal order, was allowed to Jarry off the palm. 
($at. Br. V. I. 5.). Then, after a long interval, the sacrificer 
ascended the top of the sacrificial post, wh.le those assembled 
there, threw bags of salt at him. He then descended from it 
and trod upon a piece of gold placed on n goat skin and next 
sat upon a throne seat. Another impo ant rite was the 
fictitious Dice-play in which the king-eject w<s made to gain the 
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victory, We shall (’liscuss the.importance of all these later on. 
After further offerings the priest conferred upon him the 
superior ruler-ship o]f Byhaspati. 

THE AINDRA-IVIAHABH'SEKA.—Next, we have the 1 
A'mdra-Mahabhiaeka detailed in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which mentions first of all the 
PtraarSbhi^eka or the repetition of the Inauguration Ceremony/ 
After describing this, it gives us the details and the 
importance of the Aindra-Mababhiseka which was supposed 
to have originated in reminiscence of the election of Indra by 
the gods as their king in course of the struggle of the Devas 
against the Asuvas (VIII. 12-14). The consequence of this 
Mahabhiaeka was that it conferred on the king all the various 
types of sovereignty e.g. R&fya, {5Hmrg,jya, M&h&rQfya, Vairjdya, 
Aikar&jyct and end kg with the the Sclrhabhaumya which conferred 
the highest type of Imperial authority over the whole region 
extending from th| hills to the sea ). As in the 

case of the Rajasfya and the Vfijapeya, this Mahabhiaeka com¬ 
prised a complicated ritual. But by far the most important 
ceremony of the whole was the oath which the priest administered, 
to the prince. The king was made to take the oath “ whatever 
‘pious works I might have done during the 
'.ime which elapses from the day of my birth 
to the day of my death, all these together with ray life, and my 
children, yon would wrest from me, should I do you any harm.” ' 


The Oath 


ley. mg rofyttntN 

The important j of the ceremony as also of the oath will 
be discussed in theft proper place. But incidentally, it may bd 










The tAsvam&dha 




mentioned that the Aitareya tradition credited a number of 
princes (mentioned aloug with their priests) with the performance 
of this ceremony. 

THE A&VAMEDHA.—Next, we hajve the Aifva-medha 
The Aivftmedhft originated in the earliest period and 

described. came to be regarded later on as the greatest 

of all sacrifices. What was its original significance and purpose 
we do not know at present. But, this is quite clear that the 
ceremony of Atfvatnedha was very old, and was performed by 
ancient suzerain monarchs (TIWT ^H). l* a 

chief interest centred round the sacrificial horse which was made 
to traverse the whole neighbouring region and after its return 
slaughtered with ceremony. It began, according to the Yajur- 
veda, with the investing of the sacrifice^ with the golden 
ornaments (Bk, XXII). The horse was then guarded and sprinkled 
over, followed by other symbolical rites. Some animal-offerings 
were then made to several deities including Savitr and 
Agui. The horse was eulogised and its protection invoked by 
whispering mantras in its ears. The king prayed for the 
prosperity of hia kingdom and the community. After the 
performance of these initial, ceremonies, the 
its am 1> origm. horse was allowed to roam. During tho yo&r 

of its sojourn abroad, ceremonies were per u’tned every day. 
In the eleventh month after the return of the horse, it 
was bathed and harnessed. A stable of Agvattha wood was 
constructed and there it was fed on with barley. After the 
performence of all other requisite ceremonies, the horse 
was bedecked with jewels, and after some further rites 
slaughtered. After this, the dead body was circumbulated 
by the wife of tho Yajmnana. After some more rites and 
20 
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utterance* of mantras the chief Queen was made to lie with 
she body with the object of facilitating the birth of a virtuous 
and vigorous son. Sjorae obscene rites followed or intervened, 
which we may not describe in detail. 

The horse sacrifice is described in detail in the Vaj. Sam. 

its late,-fligmficnwe (X jKU. to XXI V), in the datapath;*, and 
in political history. j n 'the Taitt, Br. (III. 8). Whatever might 

have been its original significance, it came to have an importance 
later on in tbe politics of the Brahmaiia and the post-BrShmana 
period. The horse in the Epic literature, became the symbol of 
a conquering king’s [sovereign authority, and in course of its 
roaming a man who held the horse was regarded as an enemy 
contesting his authority. This led to a war in which if victorious, 
the obstructor of the' horse gained the position enjoyed by the 
conqueror who bad let loose tbe horse. If, on the other band, 
the conqueror proved victorious Ida supremacy remained 
unquestioned. 

Of the various, rites, the ceremony of sprinkling the horse 
requires examination. According to the Taitt. Br. (Ill, 8), the 
horse was sprinkled over in the West by the Adhvaryu accom- 
pained by a hundred princes; by the Brahman standing to the 
tfoeth n&d accompained by hundred Kgatriyas ; by the Hoty 
standing on the Eat >■; (facing west) and accompained by hundred 
“ Leaders of villages,” and by the UdgStr standing on tbe South 
and accompanied by hundred men of mixed castes. After a 
ceremonial bath and uttering of mantras, the horse was delivered 
to the care of a hundred princes clad in armour. Four hundred 
Chiefs were also made its guardians along with hundred 
K?,Uriyas on cars, accompaned by as many §fidras and 
Vatgyas. ij 















The Advamedha was performed by great princes like Bharata, 
Durmukha and At.yarati. Many repeatedly performed it, Bharata 
being credited with the performance of 133. horse-sacrifices. 

A study of the above details clearly shows how sacerdota¬ 
lism was making a bid for the establishment of an orderly 
sovereign authority, closely modelled On that which prevailed 
in the universal system. As the Devas were the universal rulers, 
and as the king was (transformed into) their mundane countei'- 
part with similar rights and responsibilites vested in him, the 
co-operation of these powers was sure to bring all-sided prosperity 
to xnen. Sacrifice brought such a desired harmony, between the 
divine and human elements with the result Sthat not only peace 
and order was maintained, but, the forces and resources of 

nature came to the assistance of men, A f/rith in the ideal of 

happiness resulting from this co-operation is apparent from 
the king’s prayers in the Rajaeuya and the AtSvamedha. We 
quote one hymn connected with the latter * aj. Sam. XXII. 22). 

“Oh! Brahman! let there be bo jin the kingdom the 

Brahinana illustrious for religious knowledge; let there be 

born the RSjanya heroic skilled archer, piercing with shafts 
mighty warior; the cow giving abxmdant milk; the ox good 
at carrying; the swift coux*ser; the industrious”woxnan. May 
Parjauya send raiu according to our desire. May our fruit 
bearing plants ripen. May acquisition and preservation of 
property be secured to us.” 

«tr era* sntramrus vwm: s<c< txratfrore) 

n ifavrc: »t: *fisnr(ra i 
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Political Evolution 
Constitutionalism 

While ritualism masked the social outlook, momentous 
changes influenced politics. Monarchy came to be established on 
a firm footing and the king came to enjoy a constitutional 
position, by virtue cf well-defined functions and duties formally 
vested in him, rather than subsisting on the mere personal 
relation between him and his subjects, which was liable to 
disruption with the rise of strong rivals near him. Various 
causes and circumstances helped the elimination of the claims 
of rivals and kinsr’«u and it is easy to find a decided tendency 
towards the aceeptar, of the sole authority of the king together 
with the establishment of rules of hereditary succession. The 
religious literature gives us instances of such. For, in the PSfica 
Br. in connection with Dvir&tra ceremony, wo are told that 
with the performance of this ri tual by the KSpeyas, the king 
of the Caitrarathi family became the sole ruler to the exclusion 
of his kinsmen (Pafica Br. XX. 12. 5. e.g. § fb?ITS 

*53 )• Lack of evidence stands in 

the way of our multiplying such instances, but the tendency is 
clear and unmistakable and we find ample confirmation from 
the ritual connected with royal inauguration which conferred 
able ruling authority to the king- 
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The strengthening of royal authority was due to various 
other causes and circumstances. First o'jf all, an aristocracy of 
blood and service grew up and supported the Icing’s interest. 
All authority came to centre in the rojpal person and the old 
king-electors themselves, became dependents on royal will. 
Instead of Uajakyta or RSjakarlirah, they came to the termed 
Ratninah or jewels round the throne. iS’ome of them came 
to be distinguished by the name of Rajavirks (king's fighters or 
supporters) and figure prominently in the ritualistic performances 
associated with the RSjasuya or the Rad-yagfifj. W e have described 
these in detail in connection with the Coronation ceremonial, 
but here we may repeat that the Ratninafc included some of the 
early officials In the royal entourage, while the Raj a v Iras com¬ 
prised the king’s brother, his sons, the Purdbila, and the Queen, 
in addition to the Suta, the Gramanl. Kgattp.and the Samgrabltf. 
(see Pafica Br. XIX. 1. 4. -ssnl 5 ! f ftxT xistxjim 

w XTSfgaxr gx)f%?txr w wswfrr ^ xrn'flm 33* 

klxi Tl? 0 Not to mention the Rfijaviras, there also 

grew up an influencial nobility who came to be known as 
the RSja-matras. They are mentioned in the Kaugltaki Br. 
(XXII. 6) and in the Sank bay ana $rauta Sutra (XVII. 5. 3. 4.), 
but no details are known. We find also repeated mention of the 
RSjanya-vaudhus or those to whom villages were granted. 

Secondly, the king’s position was strengthened by the 
alliance with the priestly bodies, whose importance we shall 
discuss later on. As there was a preponderance of ritual, 
(which characterises a period of transition from triballism to a 
higher type of regal authority ) kings came to lean on the support 
of the priest-hood, since belief in the aid qf the gods exercised 
an influence on the minds of men. 
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This introduced fundamental changes in political ideals and 
also modified the angle of vision so far as it related to political 
concepts. The chief ideal both in society and in politics was a 
regulated social existence, with well-defined duties and functions 
on the model of the universal system. Through the agency 
of ritual, the favour of the gods whs assured to the king and as 
such, an amount of sanctity attached to his duties and functions. 
In lieu of this divine aid, the king was compelled to keep his 
pretensions within bound and to acknowlege subservience to the 
ministers of religion* The result of this mutual rapprochement 
was that, while the: promise of divine aid ensured the loyalty of 
the people by clothing the royal person with a vestment of 
sanctity, the king tn his turn was compelled to depend on the 
principles inculcated by the priest-hood and his irresponsibility 
was checked. 

Monarchy came to be glorified. It was clothed with a 
higher moral sanction and became not only regal but sacerdotal. 
In the eyes of bis subjects, the king’s functions and duties 
partook of the nature of those vested in the divine rulers. As 
such, not only did he protect life and property, but performed 
sacrifices to win divine favour for his people. The Ra§trabl»rt 
oblations clearly point to this spiritual function of the kiDg and 
some passages speak of the king’s protection of the Ruptra by 
means of Brahnaccmja and Tap as. ( qmn ixHT tltf u 

X%% A. V, XL V. 17) * 


* According to the Bifthmanfcat theory , Satya anil Eta as welHis Tapas on the part 
of the Creator, caused the evolution of the universal system. India ^voii his position and 
the gods their immortality by Ta^cm (R. V., X, 173 j Taitt. 33r. Ill* 12. 1; S^t. Br, Xi. 

5, 8. 1 i XII. 3. 4, 1,). 











The Triest-hood 


Furthermore, the king came to be regarded as tbo protector 
of Dharma and of the Brfthmanas as would appear from the 
formula uttered by the RajftkarlSraljt in proclaiming a newly 

consecrated king (e.g. “rrwttfd ag:.^fBruUsrfar faun?r»j?r- 

^rfirwr^tt ’^’^rrysrf-t mmmt ulHr^fw 

UlW ^HUSrfsT etc. Ait. Br. VIII. 17). 

THE PRIEST-HOOD.—While royalty was liana glorified 
and regal authority deified through priestly support, this brought 
the latter to the fore-front. The representative of the sacerdotal 
order, the Purohita came to the front rank of state-functionaries 
and BrShmanas as a claas came to be regarded with veneration 
ami styled as mundane gods. (See Satapatbja II. 2, 2. 6, w 

If wt wht:-... 

ST'STOi*!f etc.). This was due to their close connection with the 
ceremonial which brought, moral sanction to royal authority and 
gave the anointed prince a sacred character. We have already 
alluded to the fiction of the king’s becoming the son of the sacri¬ 
ficial priest and this shows the importance of the priest-hood. 

THE PUROHITA.—The Purohita stood out foro-moat 
and was regarded as the alter ego of the king. If the king was 
the counter-part of Indra and Vanina, he was the incarnation 
of Bybaspati and performed the Brhaspafcwiava (Taitt. Br, 11. 
7. 1 0 uu ^wwrfauftt 3*rr> t i 

u U n). He was regai died as half 

of the king and his blessings brought vk tory in war. He 
appeased the gods and without him th^y did not accept 
food offered by a king ( u f <?* Ugftf^rfUI *T19t 33T UU 

*P5JT Sjrsw gifcuta ll) At the inter¬ 
cession of the Purohita, the gods protected the kingdom 
(Ait. Br. VIII. 20 ft*...**!* STgR K 1 S(T rWUfsfl etc). 
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So a king was to consecrate a Purohifca and this man was to be 
looked upon as the protector of the the kingdom (Rs^tragopa) 
who conferred energy, granted success and made the people 
loyal and prosperous. gfifor: 

^f?r wnr# 

ft*: tfsnvft *$<31 sftsft' ?nw^ t 

Ait. Br. VIII. 25). 

The Purohita was thus not a mere priest. He represented 
moral authority and was an adviser on important affairs of state, 
He seems to have accompanied the king in battle on his 
chariot and it was he who on behalf of the common people 
adminstred the oath, both in the ordinary Coronation and in the 
Aiudra MahSbhi^eka. As.such, he was honoured by the king 
who accepted him as a superior and washed hie feet in 
submission to his authority. 

Privileges were conferred on him us well as on the 
BrShmanas His life was sacred, like the Tribunes in Rome. 
Transgression meant death or deposition to kings. As champion 
of the moral principle, he exercised co-ordinate authority with 
the king and he together with the Brahmanas claimed abso¬ 
lution from regal authority which embraced everything else in 
this world. This would appear from the formula uttered by the ’ 
Br8hmanas at the end of royal consecration that the king was 
lord of everything but iu the ease of the Br&bmamis their king 
was the divine Soma 3n*p*n*Tt ’IW tl) 

It was in the central region—the laud of the Kurus and 
the PaficSlas, that this type of monarchy was gradually evolved. 

It was there that authority was regarded as being divine or moral 
rather than merely political. The tendency to irresponsibility was 
fully checked first, by the priests who exercised great influence. 








Limited Monarchy i6( 

Then, there remained the popular bodies who always asserted 
their rights carefully safe-guarded in the coronation ritual in 
which the prie 3 t exacted the oath. The king thus became a consti¬ 
tutional monarch only exercising authority limited by the law. 

We have ample evidence pointing to the limited character 
of monarchy of this region, Thus, according to the evidence of 
the BrShmanae, the great Pavikaita suffered owing to Ins high¬ 
handedness towards the Brahmanas and if we believe in the 
Epic tradition, this cost him his throne and probably his life. 
The Brahmanas contain the tradition of the deposition of another 
prince—the. Srfijaya Dustantu PaumsSyana who was expelled 
from his ancestral (da^a-purusitca) domains along with his 
adviser Revottaras PStava Cakrasthapati, Instances of such 
depositions are multiplied in the Epics. The MahSbharata 
speaks of the deposition of a king of Kotfala by bis subjects while 
in the case of the Kurus, we hear of the constant interference 
of the people not only in matters of succession, but in all 
important affairs of state. Any violation of the king’s duties to 
bia subjects, made him fear popular risings ending in expulsion 
from the kingdom, In the next section, instances from the 
Epic will be multiplied with a view to show the popular 
character of the Kuru monarchy. Probably owing to this, the 
Kuru country was regarded as the home of constitutional rule 
and KuT;u Sharma had a halo of sanctity round it. 

Iuspite of this universal tendency towards the consolidation 
of constitutional authority, the evolution of the political life in 
other regions was not the same. In the East* a greater amount of 
authority was vested ini monarch#, with whom were developed the 
ideals of Paternal monarchy and of Imperial rule. The kings of 
Mithild came to regard themselves as the fathers of their subjects 












and took the significant title of Janaka (from Jana to give birth 
to; Janaka —a father). The Brahmanas speak of the SamrSta 
or Emperors of the East. 


The diversities of political evolution in the different regions 
of India find echo in one section of the Aitareya BrShmana 
(VIIf, 14). In that section we have an account of the elevation 
of Indra to the position of the highest Over-lord by the gods and 
incidentally a mention of the various styles and dignities which 
were conferred on the king of the Devae as well as on all human 
performers of the Aindra-Maliabhmka. We are told that;— 
fefirr t* ato in^nm wrwr: 

wsrraf i... f%fa ft % ’W B^ftx *T3U*r: 

xStamhr ^sfwfhr^-i.iraNt f?fsF ft 

% ^ ^RT ^T^TT^T tsgRTRt ^flTTWmN 5FITST 

.'«r|)^r f?fii t trettr spra^r ®ttc 

frfsi ft % xi^i^rrsn U5tr*r. xraifisNmT tTssmet ” n 

The meaniug o? this passage is clear though in regard to the 
technical t^rms denoting various types of sovereign authority, 
we find hardly any explanation excepting those furnished by the. 
commentators who flourished at least two thousand years later. 
Its evidence may be summed up as follows :— 

That in those days, (limited) king-ship flourished in the 
Central region i.e, the land of the Kurus, Pa/icalas, Vasas and 
IhSInaras. In the Eastern region. Princes arrogated to them¬ 
selves the dignity of Samrafe or a superior ruler. In the South, 
the rulers of the Satvatas called themselves Bhojas or Enjoyer- 
Protectors, while in the West, the chiefs and rulers styled 
themselves Svarnt Lastly, in the extreme Northern regions 










Vairajya 
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beyond the mountains, the people (danapadah) consecrated 
themselves into Vair&jya sovereignty. 

In regard to the last passage, the sijgnificance o£ the substi¬ 
tution of Janapada for ItS]aoall attracted the attention of the 
late Dr. Martin Ilaug who found in it a clear reference to a 
kiugless form of government. In regard to Vahajya, he pointed 
out that “two meanings can he given eg. (I) without king (£) a 
very distinguished king. In this passage ve must take it in 
the first meaning, for, here are Jmapad&h i.e. the people in 
opposition to the king mentioned as abhimfcta, i e. inaugurated, 
while in all other passages of this chapter we find instead of 
them the r&janttfy or kings.” * 

This interpretation of Vuirajya is gnificaut in as much as 
it shows that republican states existed in' j the extreme northern 
fringe. We have however no clear details until we come to 
PSnini or literature subsequent, to him From the evidence 
of the Aitareya passage as well as that of similar ones in the 
Rrahmanic ritualistic literature, we hear ■ | the following types 
of sovereign authority. 

SvarSjya—It probably meant the d ity of a SvarSt. A 
prince was a SvarSt, when he depe d on nobody else. 
He was self-continent or an autocrat. » far as his governing 
authority was concerned. ( ^ KTWn- 'ole-ruler). This form 
of government prevailed among the ApaeLyas and Nlcyas where 

* The meaning of YirSj will remain doubtful, the uU of tlm prefix vi. < - 

to two senses, it may mean an sbaeiice of regal authority or it may connote % higher 
type of sovereign authority, Indeed, in many later works Vi rat appears as the term of 
honour applied to .great. Wt-igs. is called a V '"-JSamrflt and SvarSt. It may 

not be iiupoteitlo that YfoS-t was originally t.l- .[ of tiected chiefs* hut later <m t 
the meaning underwent a change. Like the v .. jar or Imperator (which titles 

were assumed by later kings) it ah6' came to ■ lower ftil king. 

















oligarchic principles long survived. A SvarSt ruler waa the 
first among equals and the evidence of the Taitt. Bi\, confirms 
it- (g W 93f?t ( imfa mim' I W* OTWftfT 

tpffa i ^nsm. Taifc. Br. 1. 3. 2. 2.) 

Samrajya—Samrajya was a higher type of ruling authority* 
A prince became Samrat if he was fully obeyed by all princes 
and people within his territorial jurisdiction. Samrajya later on 
came to signify an imperial overlordship especially in the East 
and the Mab abba rata evidence points to the highest sovereign 
authority being vested in such Lord Suzerains. 

Bhaujya—-It signified the dignity of a Bhoja or a ruler 
(enjoyer,—from an ancient root Bhuj originally meaning enjoyment, 
but later on coming t ignify ruling authority) or Protector. 
Probably the Bhojas ol early times' were the baronial aristocracy 
of the South who had established themselves over a subject 
population from who. 1 they collected taxes and tributes. This 
interpretation receives confirmation from later evidence. The 
Yadava princes assume 1 this title and one of the branches of the 
Y&davas was known as 3® Bhojas. Later evidence shows the 
existence of the B®. ' in the locality of Kathiwar-G u zerat in 

the third een. B.G. ' 

II. SOVEREIGN ‘Y.—Next to the consolidation of royal 
power, ideas about e nature of the sovereign authority 
became more definite, Erom- the primary war-lord and collector of 
«w.K ov tribute, J lie King came to be regarded as a sovereign ruling 
over his people, the lord of the territory in which the people 
lived, of the material resources of the locality, the sole judge 
wielding the rod of punt <ent and the protector of Dharma. 

(a) The idea of rial sovereignty became prominent. 
It was the result of 1 settling down of the tribes, and 
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the giving up of their nomadic habits, of which we had traces 
in the earlier literature. Tribal names gavo rise to place-names 
and almost all the kingdoms came to have fixed boundaries. 
In the case of the Kuru country, we have a clear account of its 
territorial limits. Territorial epithets came to be applied to 
princes. We have innumerable instances of this in the 
Brahinanic literature A king PrStipIy'a of the Kuru family 
is decribed as Balhika (Sat, Br. XII. 9. 3. 3.); a second prince 
BhSma is described Vaidarbha or ruler of the Vidarbba region ; 
two other princes Dhrtara§tra and AjStaeatru are designated 
K&syn or ruler of the Kadi kingdom; two princes of Kofi ala 
are described as K&ufialya i.e, Para AtnSra and HairanyanSbha 
Such local epithets are very common and we find them 
applied even to ordinary people, to distinguish them from 
others of the same name. Thus Proti is called jvaufiamveya, Citra 
is called GarigSyani, Afivalfiyana is called Raufialya, while one 
more is called Naimisya, The importance of this conception 
of territorial sovereignty is also felt in the Coronation ritual. 
The king as we have seen, is made to ascent} the quarters * e. ( 
the North, South, East and West, symbolic o'f hie supremacy 
over these regions. Furthermore, as will be pointed out, the 
suzerain overlord’s ideal of conquest embraced the whole 
region of the country then known extending' form the hills to 
the sea. 1; 

0): In regard to the newer ideas as to the nature of 
sovereignty, some further light is thrown by the Rajasuya ritual. 
As we have seen already, in the Abhisecaniya, the king was made 
to make offerings to Savitr Satyaprasava, Agni Grhapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Brhaspati Vskpati, Rudra Pa fin path Mitra Satya, and 
Varuna Dhafmapnti, with a view to hia investment with their 











authority and function a, "We need not stretch our imagination, 
but the text as well as the interpretation is so clear that it gives 
a full import of the ceremonies and their constitutional signifi-, 
cance. The priest himself, thus addressed the king and prayed 

“May Savitr quicken thee for ruling, Agni for house¬ 
holders, Soma for trees, Brliaspafi for speech, Indra for lordship, 
Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth and Varuna for the lord 
of the law.” 

The meaning in apparent; the prince was vested with 
supreme ruling authority and this comprised the general 
over-lordship of the people, full governing authority, general 
superintendence over the plants and animals (i.e. agriculture 
and cattle) aud the power of adminstering the laws as the 
Vicegerent of Lojrd Varuna, the divine Judge p<xr~excellence .. 
The consummation of investiture was attained by the king-elect’s 
stepping over the; tiger skin (symbolic of his greatness and 
conquest of eneniies; cf. the epithet VyUyhrapratlka p. 98), 
his investment w/ith the wooden sacrificial sword symbolising 
regal and legal 'authority, his identification with Indra and 
Varuna, and the 'proclamation of his immunity from punishment 
(Adayiya) which in those days made him free from the jealousy 
or intrigue of rivals and factions. 

IMPERIALISM AND CONQUEST. — While Sovereign' 
authority was thus consolidated, the princes of those ages 
directed their attention to conquest. Security at home freed 
their energies and these were devoted to exploits outside their 
own territorial limits. The desire for universal over-lordship 
floated before their eyes. This conquest, again, was not merely 
an act of military success, but came to be associated with 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices which gave it the stamp of 
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moral recognition. The conqueror who performed the Vsjapeya 
or the Advauiedha was not an ordinary mortal relying on brute 
force, but was one pre-eminent among men whose dignity 
approached that of Indra or the other divine rulers of this 
universe and as in the case of the latter, universal dominion 
over the whole of Aryan-dom “from the hills to the sea” was 
the aim of the victor. The types of imperial authority varied, 
though at the present moment we have little mean3 of deciding 
the nature and character of the Suzerain’s authority vested by the 
performance of the different rites. The only; information is that 
supplied by the details of the religious literature which mention 
the different inaugural ceremonies for conferring varied types 
of authority. There was the ordinary Abhiiseka or coronation 
of a king and over and above there were the Vsjapeya, the 
ASvamedha, the Punarabhiseka and the Aindra-MahSbhigeka- 
all of which conferred higher sovereign power. 

LIST OF CONQUERORS.—The Bvahmanas and the 
Srauta Sutras give us lists of such kings as aspired to universal 
dominion and attained it with the performance of the various 
rites and sacrifices. 

According to the Aitareya Br., the following kings attained 
supreme headship by the performance of tbo Rajasuya and the 
Aiad ra-WahSbhisek a. 


Name of kings: country. 

Janamejaya sou of Pariksit Kuru 
f§aryata MSnava 

^atSnlka Satrajita ... Kuru 

Amvasthya ... 


consecrating priest. 

. Tui*a KSve^eya 
. Cyiavana BhSrgava 
. Sonia6u?mau 
V&jaratnSyana 
. Parvatafand Narada 
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Name of kings; country. consecrating priest. 

Yadhanri,4i*ausfchi of the race 

of Ugrasena ... Kuril ... Parvata and Narada 

Visvakarrnan of the race 

of Bhuvana ••• *♦« Katfyapa 

SudSs Sou of Pijavaha ... Paficala (?) Vaai^tha 

Marti fcfca, of the race of 

Avik§it ! ... ... ••• Samvarta Ahgirasa 

Yairocana i ••• AAga .... Udamaya Atreya 

Bharata, son of Duhtjanta ... Kuru ... Dirghatamae MSibateya 

Duymukha ... PaficSla ... Brhaduktha 

Afcyarati son of Janajntapa... ... ... Satyahavya Vasi§tha 

In the ^atapat'ba Brahmana, we have another list which 
is of Aavamedhin kings. The kings who became universal 
raonarchs were— 

1. Janamejay4 Pariksita whose priest was ludrota Daivapi 

t^aumikas. 

2 . Bhi tnasenaPari k?ita 

3. Ugrasena ,, 

4. &rutasena ( „ 

5. Para Atnaivi the KoSala king 

9. Purukutsa the Iksaku king 

7. Marietta Av'ikgita the Ayogava king 

8. Kraivya th<? Paficala king 

9. Dlivasan Dvvaitavana king of the Matsyas 

10. Bharata Duihsanti king of the Kurus 

11. lisabha Yagjnatura 

32. SatraaSha the Paficala king 

13. Sfttanika SatirSjita the Kuru.’king. 


;t.W 
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Tho list- in the SsfikhSyana ^rauta ia a little different. 
It mentions (XVI, 9) Janamejaya, Ugrasena, Bhimaaena, 
iSrutasena, l^sabha Yagfiatura, Vaideka Alfaftra and Marutta 
Avikgita. 

We have details about suek conquerors in the Epic and tho 
Pur&nas. The Epic MahSbkSrata (Biona. par.) gives us a list of 
sixteen kings vie. Marutta Aviksita, Suhotra son of Atithi 
Bfhadratha AAga, Sivi Audinara, Bharata, RSma Son of 
Dadarathn, Bbagirafcka, Dilipa, Mandhair. YajSti, Ambari^a, 
^a^avindn, Ofaya, Rantideva, Sagara and Prtku. 

The character of this imperialism was however different 
from that which later on ended in the unification of the whole 
country under one sceptre. These early conquerors, as a rule, 
remained satisfied with the acknowledgement of their sovereign 
authority and demanded of the conquered only tribute and 
service. Consequently, their imperialism was a compromise 
between universal monarchy to the exclusion of. sub-ordinate 
princes and of full tribal independence. Tho annihilation of 
conquered princes was reserved for a later age and the newer 
Imperialism arose in the East. 

RETROSPECT AND SUMMARY OF POLITICAL 
E VOLUTION.— Before we pass ou to the next chapter, we must, 
attempt to summarise the character of political evolution. The 
leading events in the political life of the lAter Vedic age were 

thus — / 

(1) The establishment of a consolidated royal authority 
strengthened by a military aristocracy and a /priesthood. 

(2) Political integration through ritual and religion and 
the regulation of the functions of the various elements in the 
body-politic. 
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(3) Definition of the functions of sovereign authority. 

(4) Desire for the establishment of universal overlord ship. 

A11 these have been described in detail, but something 

requires to be said about the influence of the priest-hood and the 
compromise it brought about. 

The priestly families who gained a recognized position in 

tu* priosifiood try politics, presumably cast their influence on the 
t# e»tabii#h a balance. s ida of the c ie Jaeto ruler. That was some¬ 
thing the importance of which could not be minimised In our 
own days Clericalism is a force in Europe and the authority and 
voice of the priests and bishops still predominates in many 
countries. In the Middle ages or the Dark ages, it was greater. 
It was they who ruled the minds of men. They made and unmade 
princes and humbled their proudest, opponents to the dust. 
They introduced order in life. They advised the princes, they 
spurred the people on to the catise of rational movements, 
humanism and progress. Science and democracy have knelled 
the death-knell of priest-craft but in spite of it, they are yet a 
potent force in civilised Europe, which nobody can neglect. 

In India the art or the ideal of the priestly class had a 
deeper inflence, It-instilled in the minds of the common people 
a veneration for royalty and a faith in social self-realisation 
through the ruling sovereign. The anointed of India and Varuna 
wielding their functions was one who could not be dis-obeyed, 
since disobedience Without cause was sure to bring the vengeance 
Need ot ritual ; of; the angry rulers of the universe. Sacer- 
IZZL of allegiance do'taiiam thus inculcated obedience and led 
guaranteed. to the permanence of allegiance so long as 

•the king injured neither in life nor limb and so long as he 
preserved the prosperity of the community. 
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Again, while regal authority was glorified and defined, the 
ruler of the people was put within checks. His Oath reminded 
him of his pledge to govern according to accepted rules of 
conduct and constantly inculcated upon hi*n the dnty of carrying 
out his part of the compact entered' ftrto with the solemn 
approval of the divine rulers. While this relation between the 
governor and the governed W as thus laid down, the social and 
political outlook widened. The conflict of classes or the war 
of sections passed into thehack-grtrand and a social conscious¬ 
ness came into being characterised fry 5 subjective veneration 
for the interest of the whole, Last of all, there emerged that 
longing for the establishment of universal rule which was but 
the manifestation of the desire to realise organic unity so far as 
it related to political life. 

Sacerdotalism thus, introduced now ideas and principles 
and masked the real character of the impending change. It 
hid from the popular attention the fact that active popular 
control was decaying. In spite of this, it got approval from the 
people since it eliminated to a large extent the elements of 
violence and disturbance. Probably, the \ lass of the peaceful 
Vts welcomed its influence. Chances of wai*'or disputes for the 
throne became less common and the ordinary people profiting by 
it thought it their duty more to obey than to question. 

While the priest-hood became the Exponents of a regulated 
social ideal which they promulgated and the safety of which 
they safe-guarded from regal violence, their position in the 
political machinery was defined and limitations were put on them. 
The concordat which was thus established tween the two ruling 
principles, neutralised the grave conseque. «s of the superiority 
of the other. The priestly ideal put a ch< 1 to tyranny. At the 
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same time the evils of a theocracy were averted. The priests 
themselves became extended from the chance of gaining political 
power. On this head, the discussion in the Aitareya Br. is 
interesting and shows how the relation of Brahma and Kfattra 
were conceived in those days. The two were regarded as the 
complements of each other. Their conflict was fatal to the king 
and the Rftsjtra, To t-he priest-hood wav* assigned a position of 
moral superiority, though in the body-politic royalty was vested 
with the highest pcwers and privileges. The priest in the 
Coronation sacrifice sit Velow the king. The latter in his turn 
was made to take the oath from the priest. 

The compromise thus arrived at was significant and 
remarkable in the history of the political evolution of India. 
It brought to a dose the conflict of two opposite principles 
as well as the jarring interests and ideals of two sets of people, 
viz. the Brfihmanas and the K?atriyas, who by their conflicts 
and co-operation have done much to evolve the various aspects of 
Indian culture. The race of hardy warriors, who yearned after 
uncontrolled dominion, deified power and sovereign authorty and 
sought the welfare o: the comm unity through its agency. Opposed 
to them were the sacerdotal caste the BrShmanas who felt more 
for the individual and looked for his emancipation though his 
own activity. They idolised law and order and opposed violent 
changes. The two thus closely connected, represented conflicting 
principles. The one stood for dominion and expansion, the 
other for systematisation and order. The one thought for the 
community as a who)?, the other felt for the individual. The 
one stood for collet ism the other for individual effort; the 
one:for obedience, th other for self-realisation, the one for the 
will, the other for ason. The Keatriya ruler yearned for his 
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sovereignty “ indivisible and absolute ” while the priest 
contended for the total emancipation of 'society from politics. 
As a result of this conflict of the two peoples and the subsequent 
compromise, a regulated constitutional life came into being. 

The evolution of this regime, marked the end of that 
D«cay of popular primitive stage of polical fife characterised by 
* otivit y* lawlessness and indiscriminate popular inter¬ 

ference in everything. The decay of this popular domination is 
easily proved by the absence of the mention of the Samitis or 
the SaijigrUmas and the corresponding importance of the Sabkd 
or the Pnri^at. The authority of Icings legalised by the sanction 
of the gods through sacrifice, was consolidated by the alliance 
of the priesthood. Conquest beyond the limits of his state also 
strengthened the position of an abititions king- 

Yet inspite of this, kings never became irresponsible. For 
if ritual safe-guarded their position, it did not confer thereby 
irresponsibility or government according to will. The king 
never became superior to law and in the small states of those 
days, public opinion expressed itself ftWly. Tyranny or 
arbitrary conduct made the king lose their sympathy and 
ultimately their allegiance. We have given ope or two instances 
of the expulsion of kings. This right of ^spelling kings on 
the part of the people is also apparent from fbe ritual for the 
restoration, of deposed monarchs. 

Furthermore, in spite of the consolidation of regal authority, 
real sovereignty seems to have remained vested ultimately in 
the people and their acceptance retained 'ts old importance. 
Owing to the influence of the new ideas or tire preponderance of 
ritualism, popular election aud acceptance took a new form. 
They became part and parcel of the ceremony of inauguration. 
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The formal proclamation and acceptance by the people through 

Vestijjebof election the sprinkling ceremony remained as inl¬ 
and popular oiioico. portent as ever. More-over, the constant 

presence of popular representatives in all inaugurations shows the 
importance of the people. In the Bfijauya, we find not only the 
Gramani, but also the representatives o£ the various orders. 
In the Agvamedha, too, the class representatives remained present 
during the consecration of the horse and its guardians were also 
selected out of tlusm. This clearly shows the importance of 
public opinion. In truth, the change was more of form than of 
principle. The people retained their right which they exercised 
once, to its very letter. But as complexities had arisen and as 
it was impossible to consult the opinion of all individuals, their 
participation in election and choice tended to take a ritualistic 
form. They were to remain present and at the same time they 
were to signify their approval hy sprinkling water on the head of 
the new-elected instead of the practice of Bounding “yes” or “no” 
or by clash of arm?!, as in the case of other nations of antiquity. 
How arose this practice of sprinkling will ever remain a 
. ... mystery. The water with which the sprinkling 

Was done, had also its significance since it 
comprised the waiter of rivers and seas sacred to the people 
and a mixture of these symbolised the sovereignty of the king 
over those regions. 

Similar significance attached to the other ceremonies e.g, 
the Ohariot-race, the Cow raid and the Dice-play. They show 
the retention of old *r tests for recognising the king's superiority 
in valour and physical prowess, His excellence in the Cow-raid, 
showed in him those^ qualifications which distinguished the early 
chiefs in the cattle} forays. The Chariot-race too was important 
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since it served as a means of testing the military qualities of the 
king. In India it seems to have been often resorted to for the 
settlement of disputes. Even the gods, if live are to believe in 
the Aitareya Br 5km ana resorted to it to settle disputes and the 
victor was declared the winner. Similarly, the victor in the 
fictitious chariot-race was regarded as the fittest man for 
kingship. The Dice-play showed the sagacity of the new king. 

™ ~~ ” — — —- 

.Note —It would ho difficult to find out exact parallels of i£he ideas and ritual# foumt 
iu Lhe Brfihmapa literature, but instances may bo cited to show similar develop me ate m 
the history of other communities. The influence of cosmic beliefs on political organise 
tion is found everywhere m the ancient world. In-Egypt* the king was the embodiment 
of Ra and hi* mundane counter-part, and politics was intimately connected with religious 
beliefs and ceremonial. In the ancient Sumerian cities, the Paten's combined the functions 
of royalty and priesthood. Similar was the case in Ancient (Greece where monarchy in 
the Heroic period was more divino than regal or political Though changes were 
gradually intn»&uood through t he uprising of the popular element, much of the older 
omeFuouial survived. Among the Molosaians, there survived tho : custom of consolidating 
tho relation between the king and his people by a sacrifice to Zeus, after which the king 
and the people a Wore to respect each other’s rights. (Greenidgc G. 0* H* p, 151). Tho 
Homans too, regarded Imgmurn as something flowing from the gods md its exercise 
required divine sanction, Even after the fall of monarchy, this idea survived. Among 
the Hebrews, king was supposed to exercise the authority which wm vested in him 
by God and there existed the idea of a double covenant between the Almighty and 
the king and between t,be king and the people. Remnants of these ideas'survived 
during the Middle Ages. Modem progress had put an .end to many of these ideas in the 
nineteenth century, but we often find echoes of it in the utterances of some princes. The 
Accession to office whether of Kings or of Presidents is often associated with Di vice 
service and a complicated ritual. The king’s oath even now re .runa Ha importance [q 
many countries, especially in England. The oath rtumiried pf vital importance in the 
Spartan constitution whore it was interchanged every month between the king* ami 
the ®phors, 
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The Mahabharata 
Evidence 
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T HE history of the later vedic age cam well be gathered 
from the Mahabharata and the Ram&yaiia, for, as we have 
said already, the Epics ought to be regarded as the traditional 
history of that remote period. We take the Mahabharata first. 
General political condition of India .—'The original historical 
rnel of the great Epic gives us a detailed.account o.. the 1 ^illn 
rulers of that time and incidentally furnishes us with a 
contemporary general account of Xndisn states and clans. It 
is with this only that we are concerned bint before attempting 
qo show the amount of popular authority and control over their 
princes or their government, we may survey the political condi¬ 
tion of India about the time of the Great War. From an analysis 
of the Epic evidence wo know that:— 

(1>, The whole of Northern India was divided into a 
number of states more or less independent as far as internal 
government was concerned, but acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the paramount power of the day. 

(2). That the MadhyadeSa or the region round the .Kuru 

country was regarded as the intellectual and 
Political lira i q , ° 

different regie dej* cultural centre ot the Aryans* the manuers 

and customs of people of the western border ul those of the Madras 
and the Vfihikas, were looked down upon by the people of the 
23 
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Central region. On fcbe other baud, Eastern India was regarded 
as the laud of the Sutlras par excellence, and this is apparent 
from the denunciation of AAga by the king of Madra. Anga, 
VaAga and the coastal regions are described in more than one 
place as being ruled by mleceha princes. In addition to these, 
some of the ruling Kgatriya families of the border region were 
regarded as VrStyas. Prominent among them were the YSdavas, 
tbe ruling race in the extreme south who bad a sort of oligarchic 
ruling confederation. . 

(u). The form of government varied. In the west, the old 
Aryan tribal principle was supreme and there were numerous 
petty states either ruled by local princes guided in all matters 
by popular opinion or were democratic republics. In the 
central region e g. in the land of the Kurus and the Matsyas 
the rulers were princes in name only. In the Kuril country, 
this popular sovereignty was so great that it is difficult to form 
easily an impression as to whether the government can be 
described as a monarchy at all. It, is only in the east that 
tbe princes bad a greater chance of ruling irresponsibly. The 
large, number of wild tribes differing from each other id 
language, religion, race aud tempera me at, the largo number 

„ , of elephants (a potent instrument in ancient 

Eartem Imperialism' ' , , . , - . 

warfare) found there in abundance, the 
cheapness of other materials required for a fighting force all made 
it easy for the eastern princes to raise large armies with which 
to rule absolutely without even consulting the opinion of their 
subjects. The Aryan settlers were few and these consisted 
mainly of the ruling families and their hereditary officials, and 
hence there was no opposition from them. This made not 
only absolutism possible but fostered a lust for dominion 
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Monarchy and Republics tj9 

outside the tribal territory which was the limit of domination in 
the west and centre of India. To these, again, must bo 
attributed the fact that the East was the land where the later type' 
of imperialism took its rise~an imperialism, which meant 
something more than mere suzerainty and was nothing less than 
universal rule to the exclusion of local princes and absolutism 1 
to its utmost limit. ) 

In such a state of affairs, Jarasandba, the Jlagadha king' 
thought of pursuing a policy of “ blood and iron.” He hacl many 
allies, the most prominent of whom were VSsudeva, the king 
of Pundra and Vanga, Bhagadatta of KBmarupa, and a number 
of central Indian rulers including the Cedi & sup ala and some 
of the Bhojas. 

Having thus given a survey of political development, we 
Popular rule in the Proceed to cite evidence from the great Epic 
Kmu Country. to show the extent of popular sovereignty in 

those days. As regards the central region,, we take the Kuni 
country and describe its history in detail, because the MahftbhSrata 
records mainly the traditional history of that country, A-e to other 
states, we have only some passing reference oil* some occasional 
details only when we are on the eve of the great war. Under 
the circumstances, lack of information prevents us from giving 
details as to most of these except the ICurus. 

For the South, we must confine ourselves to the detailed 
description of the YSdava constitution and narrate some 
instances from Yadava history as recorded i n the Epic to prove 
our point. 

Lastly, we must conclude by giving sortie fl5 fG the 

tribal republics which retained their democratic constitution 
in the various parte of the country. These, as a rule flourished 







in the frontier regions to the west and north or in the secluded 
areas. In the MabSbhSrala, these states are described as Ganas. 
Of these, we shall only give a list, and this will be supplemented 
later on by short historical notices on each of them. But, before 
we pass on to the other subjects, we must mate some attempt 
to describe the general characteristics of these republics e.g. 

(a) They were outside the influence of the political forces, 
which operated in the MadhyadeiSa. 

(b) They were dominated by some particular tribe or by 
members of one caste. 

The Mslavas, Yandheyas, Trigartas and some other Gamas 
were mainly R^atriyas. The Vgtadhanaa and the Madbyamakeyas 
were BrShmana ganas, while the Gramaniyas of the Indus 
region and the Abjilras on the bank of the Sarasvatx were 
Madras by caste. 

v >: ’" ] . ... ' ; 

The Kuru Country. 

To all reader^ of the Mah&bhSrata it would he apparent 
that the epic is primarily the history of the Kura country. 
From the historical kernel which now forms only a small fraction 
of the vast encyclopaedia, we have the following traditional 
account of the reign of live generations of the royal family . 13 > 5 


* A complete history of the Kuril line of kings sta well ns -the relation of the 
Knftwi to the earlier Vedio has already been attempted. We hold that the Mafrfr 
bharatn is nothing but tjhe traditional history of the Vedic period ft nil we have tried to 
£*tftblisb our point already, , In a paper entitled lt Early Indian Chronology tf an attempt 
will lie nWe to UleDtifyA th o rulers of the Kuril line as given in the Maftfihliflma 
(iAilipam, Chs. 94 k 9$) with the prince*!, who am:found in the Rgv©da and the other 
S&feUjfls, - v, ; 1 
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DevSpi 


Kuril Royal line \ 


iSi 


Pratipa 


T 


fSantanu 


IMka 


I 

Bbi$ma 


Balbika 

(inherited mah.-mnl 
grand f&tber’a 
domiriioo) 


1 


Vicitjfavirya & Citr&iigada 

| (by second wife) 


Dhrtara?tra 

’ I 


Ptot 

i . 


Duryodbana and Ynjutsjw by Yvu Ihisthira and 


hie 99 brothers a vaiiSya wife 

(by Gftndhoup 


tl 


Vi dura 
(Parasava) 


b.is brothers 

i 

Parik^It 


Janamejaya 

Now, from the account recorded in the great Epic, we find 
that in the reign of each of these kings we have some consti¬ 
tutional events of importance to record and from these we can 
form an idea as to the extent of popular sovereignty. Tho earliest 
of these. Pratipa had three sons c.g. Devapi, Bahlika, and S5ntanw. 
Dev&pi suffered from some skin disease. When old, the king 
thought of installing DevSpi on the throne ind made prepara¬ 
tions for his investiture Thereupon, the Brahmins, the elders, the 
rural people, and the citizens prevented him. J bey approached 
him and said that though the eldest princl was worthy and 
otherwise agreeablo, he suffered from skin tisease and lienee lie 
was not acceptable to the godf 
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Dissuaded by the force of their argimu 0 ^ &Q d the weight 
of public opinion, the king had to give my *ud abandon the 
idea of crowning Deivkpi, This however made him unhappy 
and he retired to the forest. Of. 

tf ffWGwr swr «nr i 

war ii 

* <* , 

trasYm 'ertwraij« 

^i^rt wrer: sRsrcrwny > 

fttc n ? ffT5nnftr c«r»^iiht n^ftr?}; ti 
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m: tnarfemirb^l i 

?cr g^t %*rfir: ef^ar 11 

«{ftmr *fs?t sflrfea: i 
fa^jW «n?|3j qft<5rs*T ITT^I^ 3X3ff%«?f || 

fa?rtjtrc*l *rar^as^®rcn?(R 

lldyoga ch. 149* 

On his withdrawal, the', second son Balhika became king 
for a time, but hi too abdicated in favour of his younger 
brother Sintaau whp was crowned king by the peoplo and the 
magnates. 

Bantann’s reign otherwise uneventful was marked towards 
its end by an eveifc of constitutional importance. It was the 













abdication of his-only legitimate son and heir to the 
tbrppq, 4he celebrated Bhl?ma. The king being smitten with 
love for the daughter of a fisherman, and yet not daring to accept 
3her on account, of the hard terms proposed by the father of 
the girl, who. insisted on the stipulation that the son of his 
daughter fay the king would be the heir to the throne to the 
exclusion of the virtuous Bhi^tna, was in a difficult position. 
The dutiful 'son, to fulfil his father’s wishes, boldly went to the 
fisherman and asked him to bestow his daughter on the king 
and to remove all objections on his part, he voluntarily 
Renounced his claim to the throne in a Sabha in the presence 
of the, members. The story is given in the Adi-parva, ch. GI. 
The whole transaction, we are told took place in the presence of 
the members of the Sabh&. 

§Satanu by this marriage had two sons CitrShgada and 
Vicitravlrya. The elder succeeded as king but soon he was 
killed iu. a war with the Gandharvas, The faithful Bhisraa 
acted as the regent of the state, serving the cause of his 
minor young brother and administered the state according 
to the counsel of his jealous step-mother Satyavati. Bhigma 
signalised his devotion by acquiring three brides for his step- 
brother Vieitravlrya (see Adi, ch. 96). One of these brides, 
Arabs, was however sent back to her own kinsmen on account 
of her entreaties that she had chosen the king of the Saubfaas as 
her lord. This however proved a great misfortune for her. The 
king of the Saubhas rejected her since she was the victory prise 
of another, according to the custom of those lays. Rejected by 
both the parties, she iu revenge implored' 0 the assistance of 
RSma JSmadagnya—the great champion of militant brahmimani, 
to come and persuade Bbisjtna to take her for one of 
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his brothers. This being refused the two decided to Appeal 
to the supreme arbitration of force and fought for several 
days. 

The combat ended in a draw. The rest of the events 
is narrated in the Adi-parva. But here again we meet with 
another event of constitutional importance which though not 
mentioned in the Adi parva is incidentally narrated in the 
Udyoga-parva which seems to have preserved the true histo¬ 
rical accou nt. In the 147 th chap ter of that Parva, we have an 
account of the history of the Kuru country recorded by Bh.i§ma 
hsmeelf. From that we know that Vicitravlrya who succeeded 
Santana was too fond of women and consequently fell a victim 
to YakgmS (Phthisis) consumption and at the same time the 
Kuru country being invaded by the terrible Brahmin warrior, 
Para^urSma the king was banished by the citizens. ( 

WT&vmrm:) 

Next, a pestilence broke out and carried away a large 
number of inhabitants and only a small portion of the popula¬ 
tion survived. There was no king, the government fell into 
disorder and the misery of the people knew no bounds. There¬ 
upon the people headed by the elders approached Bhisma the 
rightful heir to the throne. They together with KSli, the wife 
of $antanu (step mother of Bhisma) besought the worthy prince 
to take up the reins of government and to Jeave the country 
from destruction. 

This however Bhigma refused, lie reminded them of his 
vow (which he b d taken before the assembly) of celebacy 
and of renunciation and persuaded the queen-mother to allow 
the widowed queens of the late sovereign to raise issue by 
the practice of Niyoga. 
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Of these three sons, the eldest Dhytar5^ ra was not eligible 
for kingship as he was blind (IJdyoga, cb.^147, v. 33.). Vidura 
too, was excluded being born of a slave-girl Pandit thus became 
king though for a time Bbisma acted as tli° real ruler of the 
country. He however soon forsook the worll and with his wives 
spent bis time in the forest, making over hia kingdom to hi$ 
blind elder brother though this poiut is not dear in the account 
of the Adi-parva (ch. 119). The story of tho handing over of 
the kingdom to his brother by PSndu is agaii pat in the 148th 
chapter of the Udyoga-parva in the moith of BhSradvgja. 
There Drona, the speaker, makes the statemeft that the people 
had accepted Dhrtara^tra as king. 

me blinctj, Jlittara§tra thus became ttf$ next king. Ilia 
d|aw rested partly on his brother's abdication and gift and on 
pv^lar sanction. Probably, this popular support enabled him 
to rule, for there existed a section of elders, who never recognised 
him as king(Udyoga, ch. 147). 

It would appear from the following ghkas that Dbrta- 
rSstra held the throne by virtue of his brother^ abdication, and 
acceptance by the people. Some of the burn elders like 
Drona regarded DbrtarSstra as a rightful king fliougli they never 
thought of this as constituting a bar to the succession, of the 
Panda vas. But others like Bhi§ma regarded Dbrtara?tra as a 
mere figure-head representing royalty and sought to further 
the cause of the young prince Yudhi>thira the sou of Pandu to 
the exclusion of Dhrtara§tra’s sons. The views of Drona are 
found in the folio wing verses :—cf. 

am } 

wit ■smart rja?r: 1 3 


IS) 


Si 
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gtVflt tot 11 

wt*. ^ ipn^rm \??nn?‘ «i$iira:g i 

*TOT tn^‘ SRlfaqg II 

Udyoga ch. 148. 

Bhiamn’s op in on regarding Dnrypdhana’a claim is found in 
liia admonition to tint prince in tlie midst of the assembly of 
Bharata elders ani allies summoned to settle the dispute about 
the succession to tie Kara kingdom. 

iTwftaensr g ttstt firm ?r? r 

t*^t (.; umgnprq; m?ro»r 

*J TOi ?r@r 3 gar: fqg^farawifriF: i 

*t m?r *riff tiiwi# **tam*[ u 

Udyo. ch. 147. 

whs: vM'fnift wnfaw ifif ii 

qTO'sw' wrt qfjlumftwrti: # 

fa*tT$ ro g^pnfSr? » 

vcmo^t WII Udyo. ch. 149. 

Elsewhere, the Mah&bhSrata (Udyoga, cb. 147) gives us 
another account of the Kuril state and this throws a flood of light 
on the events and their importance. In it, Bhi^raa narrates before 
the assembly the whole story from his own abdication and deter¬ 
mination to serve his stop-brother. Incidentally, we are further 
told that Vioitravirya was excluded from the kingdom by bis 
people, and on his exile the people approached Bhisjmn (tadSbhya- 
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tlhnvanoiameva prajah. k^udhbliayapiditah—Uc1yo.,cli, 147-25) and 
requested him to ascend the throne which but for his voluntary 
renunciation was his and told him that it was the will of the people* 
that he should become king for the benefit of the people : cf. 

<n<Tt i 

« f? a 

uwtf *musi?r 1 
?}^t 3rcro% u nuu 11 
u5tt: ^jrautfem: 11 

urn wu^t; usit: w trax wu to *»: 1 

3 hwrI: frsufa: ii 

u rsit: u«il i 

^wwfireT *n#u m: ufasngirsfa # 
u»s? uk m R3?t vjiiu m«tu t 
sftufiT w tts‘ \\ 

?ra: uKt «rirro*r wm urrarl ** % *jm 11 
hwt; fisj’srar 

wTwiwwnm wr ^ » 

The people who approached Bhlgma included the Pauras or 
the townsmen (or burghers), the office-bearers of the state 
the priests and the BrShmanas. Their appeal fell on deaf 
ears and Bhisma true to his principles, refused to violate his 
oath. The story shows clearly how the people took upon 
themselves the task of filling the throne, and ti ie language too is 
free from ambiguity. 

\0 2 - 
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However, mattery ao on came to a head. The sons of Panda 
grew up to manhood their virtues attracted the people to their 
eide. and they began to speak openly for the accession of the 
Pandava prince to the throne. This was galling to Duryodhana 
the eldest of BhjfcarS^tra’s sons and he related to his father the 
story o£ the great popularity of the Pandavaa (Acli, 141, 32-38). 
As the people wanted the Pandavaa to be their rulers in 
place of Dhrtaia^tra, Duryodhana asked liis father to banish 
the live brothers to the city of VSranavata, thus removing 
them from the eyes of the citizens. 

T his however was a step which the old king did not dis¬ 
approve. Bat he feared the consequences of the step, which 
might lead to a revolution, in which the people were sure to 
take the side of the virtuous Yudbi§thira. The king feared 
for his own life and the lives of his sons, who were sure to fall 
victims to popular fury, and he expressed his apprehension 
clearly in the folloyiug words ;— 

f-f qif ^ sr?m »f?s*n 

W cam qfam ftamfa ftjShfo: # 

^ H 'T V vtrnTi srt: i 

>1 

ST ^ » Adi. cb. 142. 

This popular clamour f _>r the young Pandava princes made 
the old king dread the consequences of ousting the PSndava 
princes from the, state and consequently Duryodhana had 
recourse to the Stratagem of send lug them away to VSranavata 
.to be burnt down along with the inflammable house prepared 
by the royal conspirators. Their miraculous escape, their 
success at the Sv(, l/ftl ^ r , ira 0 f ©jraupadT, and their marriage are 
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well-known to all Indian readers c the Epic. At length, when 
the news of their success reached the ears of the old king, he 
along with his old ministers had the princes restored to their 
royal position, which was sanctioned by the legal right of 
inheritance and the force of popular choice (sramtarag^i 

t Adi., 204—11). Here too the language is 
significant. The PSndavas ar« described as being established 
by virtue of popular choice. Their restoration however was 
short-lived. 

Events did not pass smoothly. The sons of DhrtarS^tra, 
who seemed to have based their claims upon the regency of 

their blind father, sanctioned by the handing over of authority 
to him by PSndu on the eve of his abdication, did not relish the 
prospect of the Pandavaa’ succession to the throne and remained 
constantly on the alert to dispossess them through force or fraud. 
They invited them to a dice-play, in which the Pandavas lost 
everything.* Restored once more, they again yielded to the 
temptation of a re-play, lost every thing and depax-ted, 
consenting to live as hermits for twelve years with another 
years life incognito. When at the end of that period, they 
returned and claimed their inheritance. This was refused by their 
opponents and thereupon the parties had recourse to the supreme 
arbitation of might. Both allied themselves with friendly 
kings and India was divided into two great camps. All this 
together with the • history of the war is too well-known to he 

a This dice-play of groat significance. As we a'. it was customary for 
princes during their coronation to prove their worth by success in a dice*play. Probably, 
this has been utilised by the Epic poet. Again, this dice-play^rloes not show that the rulers 
could Iran for everything at their 01 but that they merely ataked their own right! which 
did not affect the liberties of iho people. 


\t>y 
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f , k l,: 

narrated here, particularly because the subsequent history is of 
no use to us. 

Soon the great war was over. The Pandavas alone survived 
and the eldest of them became de fato ruler of the state by right 
of conquest. The old blind Dhrtara^tra retired to the forest, 
but not before he had given an account of his rule to the Kura 
community, both as a regent and a de facto ruler who had 
remained the titular head of the state for so long a period. Weak, 
weary, and worn out in body and mind, he craved pardon from 
his people for the sins of his sons ; recounted the past history 
of the Kuril monarchy, explained the circumstances in which 
the crown had been forced upon him, expressed his present 
inability to govern, and sorrowfully sought their permission 
to leave for the forest. At the same time, he handed over the 
reins of lawful authorily to i'udhisthwa, in whose hands tcere 
placed the fortunes < f h 'ts sujOecis. The whole account is given 
in the eighth and ninth chapters of the A$rama-vSsika Parva 
which preserves the farewell utterances of the blind king at a 
meeting of the Patiras and JSnapadas of all castes not excluding 
the Madras (A$., VlJl, & IX). The whole account of this parting 
speech of the old jsing deserves our best attention. The king’s 
speech is uttered in! a spirit of conciliation : of. 

<S*T0[ RTfiWST Tt$lT OTTSfr follow I 
wm: Ifwfo faami infirm: a 
m’srcia atm: a 

irenas 'tw hu ulfnft sn^«fr i 
st n iitnfafri nferofl a 





Dhritarastra’s HairwZU 


igi 


TOflrre* «¥i uafasrt? a:» 
Bw^rarowfisir *n*nfit » 


m»ng: qmnwrre • 

(TUT fufw^?i3T «k> qftUTfacf: « 
mwmwre •r ^apT: i 

s? % efirat *wnw?|$ ti 

*r ^iftr tfigsTHT^ if«rmrT^ %w ^ ' 

htjt ^ wrai !eit srmn**:« 

WJwr'TreTwni^ ^«r*rafa$ i 

cT^Trer «enf ^tuW ^ Timuj t r 

?rfr h *r*hW tttit 11 

FaUd Srm^STT ^n?rmsTT spuftfu: ’■ 

*}i*T^T ^ TiatsTT ?fir ®@ng5Tm II 

These are not the words oE u tyrant heufifbtily dictating 
terms to his subjects cowed with fear of despotic authority. 
They are on the other hand, the words of e popular monarch 
who had ever leaned on popular support and Tvho on the 
approaching close of his career was rendd r > n g a n account 
of himself to the people in tones of affection aad regret. Many 
of the words uttered by him are significant. Repeated apologies 
are offered ; the next successor Yudhiijth^'a is placed in the 
hands of the and is referred to as a n&ysa or deposit, while the 
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the kingdom is described as a trust (nj/ctso) in the hands of 
Yudhi§thira. 

*r*rifan wt: trrgffh’arfn « 
arifRifwf?s wstT ifflfa v, i 
w sarr*ft wit ^tt: ft %Mzv. it 

^ ffasr ssnsgm: amr Htn h 

Lastly, after saying that lie never offended them, ($1.15—18.) 
he seeks permission to retire to the forest. 

On the retirement of the old king, Yudkisthira the head 
of the PSndava brothers, was accepted as king and he governed 
well. After his retirement along with his brothers, Parik^it, 
the grandson of Arjuna, was raised to the throne with the 
consent of the people and on his death his son Janamejaya was 
crowned king by the citizens, the ministers, and the ItSja- 
pnrobita cf. 

arTt HSpKT l 

nt* if ?rw nwr i 
W fans«« ft *rt « 

(Adi eh. 44. 5.) 

From the evidences summarised above, we may come to 
the conclusion that in the Kura country popular elective royalty 
was the established form of Government. These kings, though 
they could claim the right of succession by virtue of their 
being heirs of past rulers, were at the same time entirely 
dependent on the people. The hitter exercised their right of 
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choice ami election and without their auj^ 01 *'' UHl ^ 

not think of carrying on government irrespoi? ^^' 

The popular bodies— The people thus oma “ fte ^ ® u P r<,m6 ‘ 
In the MahSbhSrSta and the RamSyana, we ie P eate dly ^eai 
organised popular bodies like the Pauras au^ ^ ie J dnapadas. 
But, beyond this wo do not know any details a' oout l,e ‘ 
constitution, franchise, or mode of $acennfl£ their powers. 
Everything concerning them has been lot’ 4, P ll< 13 nofc 
impossible to recognize that the Pauras were t ^ e hmghers, who 
derived their importance from their residence/ 0 ^ ie an( ^ 

also from their guilds and other organisat’ uU9> w kich were 
common in India from the close of the Veche jp® proper. It is 
significant to note that they are everywhere colh lc *' Vft ^' designated 
as Pura-rOainak, Paurdh, or Nagar&li. The a ^®° 3 ® em 

to have been organised bodies. In later times, 811 e ‘ 1 or g ai1 ^!'tions 
o! Frenis, Pugas or Samavayaa f#! various j ,115 P 0B ® 8 oeveloped 
into self-governing institutions, 0 which are described in the 
Smrtis. Details are lacking, not because •'^• v ' ,ai * ,,p hher 
organisation nor legal rights, but because tl H ' r PX ‘ 9 ^ence and 
influence were so well-known that none of tfr® ^ v ‘&* vers too ’ * i * 
care to explain them. 

The King as custodian of popular rights k* n £ thus 
ruled not by virtue of divine privileges, but by P°P*dar consent. 
The tributes he got from his sidupcts, were nof B P CDi * 01 ‘ 
own luxury but for doiug good <.6 his subjects* was ^ ie 


* The iiret to draw at tout ion to these hodi£ ' va f ^'^Iser the late 

Pandit Eai Ii C, Sasfr^'Bftlmdar, whoa* article on tlie Municipal L,lt ‘° n8 XVl 
India was m 1898 in tlie Journal of the Bnddhiaf Text. Society, Recently., 

i \\€c ^niiiticAl aspeiM of game subject lias keen clliretiasped in detail kv Hr. K. P- Jayaswaf 

bis 1 'Hindu Polity, 
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duty attached to V oyn\ office from the clays of the Veclas 
downwards. The y n g wns mete ly a custodian of hia people’s 
money and the Ifpj c thinkers are almost unanimous in holding 
this opinion. I l tQg> w h.en the sage GSlava offered to a 
ting the girl Ul consideration of the payment of 

a heavy Suiko, tj l( , king expressed his inability and said—- 
' Whatever accn eg ^ nie from my people is not for rav 
enjoyment, but to the people (pa ura-j ariapad ariham)- -V 

king who spends ^is raoae y f or his own pleasure, is neither able 
to achieve dharndt 01 . f ani g ( nor gets any benefit after death,’’ 
Later on, in the j Sfca has, we find an echo of. the same idea. 
Thus, in the 1 il ‘^'patia Tataka, the king tempted by the Yak§inl 
formally remind^ tbe fitter t h at ] lt3 had no control over his 
subjects ; he was ^i ro p]y empowered to chastise the wicked. 

In lieu of hk serv ; ccg t0 the people, the king received taxes 
which were regard^ a9 \sa#es. Such an idea was a heritage 
from the old Vedic t j mes aiu j was fostered by the influence of the 
Social Contract t| ieor y j w hich arose towards the dose of the 
that period and Wft8 elaborated by the Epic thinkers. Thu 
rights of kings t h us f. vr from being absolute and in more 
than oue place, designated as mere xvwp* (ixjlctwt). 

Tyrraniddc ()r jfcpdfon of wided kings. .—Thrones of 
despotic princes vvere brsecure. Irresponsible rule or high¬ 
handedness ofteij ma£ j e RU } } fects rise in revolt and they put 
an end to deapott W Tynunieiuse was common, and the political 
thinkers of the H^hsbbarmi^esen&afi the death of the despot 
as the only reut^y 1&J . , vra uny. In more .than one place, we 
have passage? w } ijcl| ca fl up0 n the people to pint their vicious 
rnlfisrto death, -toy, in some passages it is regarded aa a ^bity 
(Santi, ch. 67 l )• b* oue such 
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passage, which is preserved fir^ynidsfc qf verses lauding the 
various kinds of gifts, we are told “tutu iking who failed to 
protect bis subjects from oppression by rabers or enemies, or 
under whose rule people starved or womdt were dishonoured, 
desewed death in the hands of the people, as f he were a mad 
dog.” of. 

'stlfuri uvai trt- swralfcfa t 
fir«i sit fafw? wt n 

w to x\^: m?iw. iv t 
frcrn?* m whr.hi* 
srIsi^ utou ?i^P$fw*i mm %: i 
wtsrat wriYret ^ u 

; URf%ruv tftft fMhRTOnniqri[ t 
?i » ^T«i2tff«r' itto: wm: fawn, mi 

vii it sc* it v^f?T ijffm; 1 
^ w«t fa^at: si?si 

Van. cb, 61 . 

As to instances of deposition of hinge, we li ve in the Asva- 
njfdhaoarva, tbo account of the deposition of king Khainuetra 
of Oudi (Alva., ch, 4). Elsewhere we have accouits of the-down¬ 
fall of 4 he Dan dak as (Dandnkaiiaxp mahadrajyim Aurvenaikena 
uipalitap), the deposition of Aijuua Kartavrya, of Aila, and 
of king Daipjihodbliava, who despised and maltreated the 
brahmins Some more knMcrod .aceoiiats of deposed tyrants are 
^'und .od most of these names of such ill-fatel tyrants occur in 
later literature, But, by far the most important is a traditional 
list of ill-fated kings as brought destruethu on their race 
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by their sing and in this like we find the nances of most 
of the princes meutio.ea 'by Kautilya in his chapter on ‘ Indriya- 
joyaf (who were no'identified by I)r. Sbamasastry). In course 
of the debate before the Bbarata war, Bhima mentions them 
(Ud, 74, 13-17) ch. 

wr*T cb. 7-, sreTcftrff etc. 

arirlWTHtgyft n 

vsifo?: ^rl%V i 

TbtHT it 

T«R?te frfTsfqur i 

gif. ftami’tri gtstm: i 

ggtsiwi i 
jwtt fanw. it 

(-f^r(t5*Tftm'$f gr^tnWT: i 

Only Kar&la ^tideba’s name mentioned in the Kautillya and 
iu Pali tradition, s not in the list. In a cl ^*-er of the Maha- 
bharata, he is desribed as a pious king discuasiiig the S&mkhya 
doctrine with Pticaeikha, one of the earliest expounders cd t l l \e 
system. F/s nam? however occurs in the Buddhacarita* 

Other forms if government *.—Blit while we have lathing 
more about Nortleru India, we have interesting sidelights 
on the Yadavas, vliich enable us to know something ofinotber 
type of government which existed jv the south wh,re that, 
tribe of sturdy figlners ruled. In the days of the gre ; t war, 


* *rretf*i%v*h antroqpwn i 
nmtf Hsmi'-r fig n»tw u BuMhaearita, iv, SO. 













the Yadavas were not regarded as .Ks tti'iyaa of pure Aryan 
blood but as VriUyas. So said Bburieravas to Arjuua who 
following the advice of Kr?na had cut ofE his bauds, while he 
was about to smite his rival SSttfaki. 0 He reproached Aijuna 
for following the advice of Kr?na, and attributed his misdeeds 
to his connectiou with the Yadavas, whom h<* described as not 
only wicked and perverted by nature but also Vnttyas. More¬ 
over, it is well-known to all students of the MahabbSrata that 
there prevailed among them not only mamiigo with first cousins, 
but also other customs which did not find place among the true 
Aryans. 

Front the Epic, we learn that the Yad a vas had a peculiar 
republican constitution. They were a Confederation of several 
independent clans and comprised among others the Bhojas, 
Andhakas, Vrsnis, and Kukuras among them. Fach clan 
was ruled by its hereditary chief, but the government of the 
whole confederation was vested in an assembly of the chiefs who 
exercised independent local jurisdiction. This assembly was 
under an officer called Sabhanati, who in tiipes of emergency 
summoned the YSdava princes and Elders fo assemble in the 
Sabba. (Sabha-pavva ch. 220, 10-13). It was the Sabhapati who 
summoned the YSdavas to arms by beat of drums aaxl communi¬ 
cated to them the tidings of Subhadrft’s abduction by Arjuna : - 

The Confederation as a whole, had no king in the 
ordinary sense of the word but had an elected chief who acted 
as the President. The affairs of the state wer£ managed by the 
body of Elders whose voice was supreme. Vasudeva or &rikrema, 
ed later on as the incarnation of God himself, was one of 


* Dropa F. f exli t 15, 
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the elders. In ch. 81, eloka 25 of the 6auti Parva, he is 
described as one of the Sanghamukhyas of the \aclava Sanglia 
and is warned by Nbrada to guard against dissensions in the 
Sangba as this was ante to destroy the Confederation, these 
chiefs, however, seein to have retained autonomous jurisdiction 
over their owh subjects and tribesmen. Their independence 
is to be inferred fror n the following passage which describes the 
chiefs of the Yadayas, Kuktuas, and Bhojas as lolte;svaras or 
“rulers of men themselves.” cf. 

ww«*bt 3 « 

But, white they retained Leal jurisdiction and ruling author¬ 
ity, they were uof crowned kings in the strict sense of the 
word. This would appear from s£l. 29, ch. XXXVIT, of the Sabha- 
parva, where, in cotvrse of the dispute regarding the arghya, 
the Cedi §i£wp&la takes exception to the selection of (§rfkr§na 
on the ground that he was not worthy of that high honour 
as he neither canid of a royal family (a-raja), nor had ever been 
crowned king. cf. 

ms^r ^ tj r 

TT^rf tTOT II 

Republicanism and $tf Tirana. —Before we conclude our 
account of the YJvdavas, we must say something of ^rlkrsna 
undoubtedly the central figure in the present version of the Epic 
narrative. Great -as a religious teacher and equally pron. 
in war and politics, ^rikrsna today is regarded as an incai'. ^‘ or L 
of the Deity. His political career and teachings as described 














Policy of Krishna 

iu the Epic, show him to bo worthy of that reverence, with 
which India invokes his name and no account of the Maha- 
bharata politics will be complete, unless we attempt to set forth 
the main outlines o£ his policy or the part he played in the 
political life of contemporary India. Here we summarise his 
activities during the three important “bases of his career :— 

(1) , By birth, Kr?na V8sudev.\ was a Vr$ni prince and 
a scion of the ruling Yficlava KfUtriyas. The efforts of his 
earlier life were devoted to the destruction of the power of 
Karpsa who had usurped the headship ol the Y&davas and 
was trying to perpetuate absolute power, in league with a 
number of eastern princes i.e. Jar&sandha and his allies viz, 
Bhagadatla of KSmarupa, Vakra of K&rusa and Pundra 
Vasudeva, lord of Vanga, P«nd,ra and the Kirstas. This league 
was joined by some Kg&ttriya princes like the Cedi $ij$upSla 
and Bhlatnaka and this compelled some of K$attriya princes 
to move westward. The Yadavas like tie princes of the 
Surasentis, halvas, Pthaccnras, South -PatcSla and East Ivoaala, 
had to move and they retired to the fortified city of Kusastbalf, 
and to Dvaravat.1. 

(2) . After his success against Eamsa vrhom he killed, he 
set up Kaipsa’s fathev Ugrasena as the jlected President 
of the confederacy and tried to re-organise the Yadavas. ~Tte 
directed his energies against Jaiasandha (whos 3 daughter ICamsa 
had married) and tried to .tree India from the consequences of his 
policy of ‘blood and iron,’ It was the practice of the latter to 
uproot all local monarchs and to imprison or slaughter them. He 
and his allies had thus become a menace to tin. K§attriyas 0 f the 
west and so Krsna revived the “ Ksittriya league” composed 
of the Ailas and the IkijSkus and called Upon Yudhiftbira to 
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perform a Raj asuy a, a preliminary step to which would be the 
overthrow of JarSsandha. The latter was despatched more by 
stratagem than force cud his son Sahadeva was put on the throne 
of Magadha. 

(,3). The last phase of Krona's life was devoted to the settle¬ 
ment of the dispute between the Kauravaa and the P&ndavas. 
f-Ie tried his best to win over or persuade Duryodhana to a 
policy of conciliation but failed. Duryodhana did not only 
not listen to his counsels of moderation but went so far as to 
attempt the imprisonment of Krgna. 

In the Assembly which met on the eve of the Bharata war, 
when all efforts at riediation or compromise failed, Krtjna deliver¬ 
ed a number of speeches in which he called upon the Kura elders 
to avoid a fratricidal war. His arguments won over most of them 
to his views, but evm then Duryodhana proved obdurate. There¬ 
upon ICrsna delivered, his final address and called upon the Kurus 
to acton the priacipM*sacrificing the disturbing elements in the 
royal, family for tie general good. He asked them to follow the 
example of the Tadavas by arresting Duryodhana and his 
counsellors and tkuS to restore peace, (jdyo, ch. 128. 

of. i 

mxnv, u 

w^tspis s*rc?r ^rsnctomrsTin 

fngwn* »T?n 11 

asf: nftam: * ! 

^irT 11 

gTORifwa? *sg?r: i 
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*tT jgnjin*wfr qi^«r: tra^s, I n 
<sra?r g^pr unravrif f «f w$r?f 1 
qm atswrerom *n*ri¥ ffjrif smq;« 
*ra* $$fcnf w ?m; w«r vx^fci i 
flip** »l ftwg: 'Effam: ^fw«i4w tl 


The Democratic Garins —Next to these limited monarchies, 
oligarchical confederations and despotic states, we have a large 
number of Ganas the administrative machinery of which is so 
well described in ch. CVIX of the ^antiparva and which has 
been so ably explained and interpreted by Mr. JayaswaJ. We 
find mention of a large number of these Ganas in chapters 
describing wars or conquests and incidentally wo have some real 
geographical and political data throwing light on the political 
life of the country. 

The more important of these Ganas were: — 

1. The 1 audbeyas. 4. The Audumvaran. 


2, The MSlavas. 

3. The &i vis. They are men- 


5. The Vr§pis & Andhakas. 

6. The Vatndbauas 


tioned along with the 7. The M&cfhyamakeyas. 
Trigartas, Amba?thas 8. The Trigartas. 

and MSlavas. 9 The Amjbaatbas. 

For a detailed discussion of Gana government, our 
readers are referred to the MahabhSrata or tli% pages of 
Mr, JayaswaVb book. Here we may simply summarise their 
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leading features e,<j (a) These Ganas were aggregates of kulas 
and gotraa and \v< dominated by men of the same caste or 
family (fftn «smyi ^ **san u). They seem more¬ 

over to have been de oeratic bodies. 

(h) Sovereignty Was vested in the people All. had equal 
rights and burdens, participated in public matters and bore arms 
in war. 

(o) There was a body of Mukhyas or Ganottiun&h who ruled 
these Corporations. All measures required popular approval 
though on certain matters requiring secrecy, the leaders 
deliberated ia secret and then took public sanction. 

Summary of the evidences furnished by ike .1 /ahdhharata 
kernel .—When wo summarise the above evidence' of the 
MabSbliSrata kernel, we further llmi that-— 

(i) In tho YSdava country and in the land of the Yabikas 
a non-monarchical form of government existed. The Yadavas 
formed a republican Confederacy of small clans, each clan 
having its hereditary chief, but the affairs of the corporation 
were entrusted not. to one particular hereditary monarch, but lo 
a body of elected I Iders or Sangha-nnikbyas. 

(«) In the. seel ruled nooks and corners or in fastnesses, 
Garni slates existed and in these there were democratic popular 
constitutions. ■ 

(in) The East., especially the land of Magadha had became 
the centre of ail Imperialistic movement, the nature and 
character of whiclji was entirely different. 

(re) Tn the land of the Ivu ms, Pane a I sis, Matsyas and most 
other regions of ^htdhyade^a, monarchy of (lie type described 
in the Br&banian* literature, was the accepted form of 
government. 
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(») la these stales of the Madhyadega, the Sabha voiced 
opinion. The Pawns and J&napudas were all-powerful 
bodies which could nc be barred even from talking of the 
deposition of a de facto ruler. 

(rl) Ministers though royal servants, relied on public sup¬ 
port also. Indeed, Paura-idnupatbi-priya is an almost permanent 
epithet throughout the MahSLbhamta. One Epic passage is more 
significant and speaks of a king proclaiming the chosen minister 
in his Sabha (instance of Kaftka ie, Yudhis'jhira in disguise, in 
the country of Yirat ) 

Political tmdenom .—Moreover, the Mijihabharata tradition 
gives ua hints as to the main political tendencies of the day. 
Of these, the two following are worth mentioin : — 

(I) The ' Mfyndka Imperialistic movemtk :—This was a new 
thing in politics. The attempt of Jarasapidha to uproot all 
monarch?, to put them to death and to unify the whole country 
was a new departure from old politics. The mention of Magadha 
ia indeed significant. For, as we shall see hi ter on, this was the 
region where all subsecpient empires i.e. those! of the $aisun&gas, 
Nandas, Man ryas, Guptas, and lastly the PSlast originated. 

(Tt) The MUnier-movcntent of RepubUcattfism : —Of this the 
greatest champion was Silkyana, the Yadava j elder. His views 
and aims have already been given. ! 

Real popular control —The most important point, which no 
historian of ths Epic fails to observe is thatj though monarchy 
was gradually making its advance in the central region, yet the 
ruler was not as yet irresponsible or free from real popular 
control, Interferences in matters ofsticcese’ion are significant in 
themselves and we find such interference! 18 cm the part of the 
people in most cases. In the case of ^antamp ids father was made 













to bow before popular opposition. In the case of his eon Bhisma, 
the young prince made his renunciation before the Sabba. In 
the case of the next generation, Vieitra-virya was indeed allowed 
to become king, but he was exiled on account of In's addiction 
to women, and Bbisma was called upon to ascend the throne. 
Next, Panda became the ruler and on abdication handed 
over power to Dhrtat'astra. The latter accepted this office and 
his acceptance beinjg ratified by the people became a real king. 
Tiie question as to- who would be successor gave rise to a 
difference in the public opinion and two parties were formed, ie. 

(a) One of tli'ese regarded Dhvtarastra as a true king, on 
account of Ids (i) brother’s gift (ii) and the subsequent ratifi¬ 
cation by the people. (/>) The other party clearly regarded him as 
a usurper, and thy sentiments of that party wore voiced by 
Binsma. 

Though for a (time the creation of two different seats post¬ 
poned a civil war, yet the popularity of the Pandavas, made 
Dhrtaraatra always alive to the dangers of a popular rising. 

This peculiar nature ol the Kami constitution is worth 
noticing. There lis monarchy indeed, but the ‘‘anointed’* 
was more of a mandatory of the people than an irresponsible 
tyrant. Indeed, the last words of the old Dhritarastra addressed 
to the Kuril multitudes reveal to us the real character of the 
monarchy, when th6 old king speaks of leaving Yudhigthira as 
a “nySsa” or deposit, in the hands of the people and oi entrusting 
Yudhisthira with tht) noble duty of protecting the people. Such 
being the prevailing idea, in all cases of succession to the throne, 
the people assembled aud selected their kings. This has been 
proved in the case of ^Sntauu, Vichitravirya, DhrtarSsjra, 
Pariktjita, Janamejaylv and his successors 
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Chech on regal authority. —Furthermore, in the ilahabbarata, 
we find evidences which confirm some leading features of the 
political life described in the B rah manic literature. The limited 
authority of kings of the Kuru line, the deposition of unrighteous 
rulers aud the constant vigilance on the part of the Pauras and 
JSnapadas against kingly high-handedness have already been 
narrated. Next, we pass on to point out some more facts, to show 
not only this parallelism, but also the existence of some 
constitutional checks ou regal authority. Of these we may 
mention the following : — 

The constitutional limitations imposed on regal autho¬ 
rity, by the king’s Coronation Oath. 

Checks on ministers and their moral liability to look 
to popular interests. p ^ 

Existence of the popular element in -the Royal Council. 
Prevailing political ideas, which ins^ite of the influence 
of sacerdotalism or of paternalism recognized the 
ultimate sovereignty of the people and regarded the 
luDg as the custodian of popula.f” interests who 
received tribute and allegiance hi lieu of righteous 
rule. The moral right of revolution was also 
supposed to reside in the people, 
royal oath, at the time of coronation was the most 
important of the constitutional limitations. I 4 (ch, L1X. of) the 
Santiparvau, we have the traditional account’, of Vena’g deposi¬ 
tion by the #sis and the birth and inauguration of Prthu and 
incidentally we have mention of the oath 'taken by him at 
the instance of the Cevas :— Hf. 
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This oath limited the scope of regal activity to the protec¬ 
tion of the people, maintenance of law and order, respect for 
social privileges and the punishment of wrong-doers on]}-. The 
importance of this coronatiou oath imposing obligations on the 
iif npany parables of the Mahabharata, To quote 

one of many suclji, we find in the story of \ r rga (AmuJasana 
ch. LXX.), that Yaijna reminded the king that his punishment was 
due to his non performance of his Oath of protection (Tfcr?nv,frtfa 
* 1 w if ttfaai wT^mrm ^rfassw; b^) 

Other limitations existed, ru. t the king’s subservience to 
the laws equally pvitli his subjects, hie inability to impose extra 
taxes at will and his obligation to carry out the duties entrusted 
to him. As the £athti-parva expressly says (oh. LXXXVII—26-33) 
extra taxes could be imposed only with popular sanction. 

Ministers, —N«bxt to the oath, there was the activity of the 
ministers and the weight of public opinion expressed in the 
SabhS, which on i important occasions the elders and prominent 
men of all castes attended. We find even women of position 
like Kuntl and <3fiu}dh8rl giving their ad vice. Ministers though 
royal servants w&re morally responsible to the people. 
Pre-eminent among the inimsteivadviseps was the Purohita, who 








according to. the ^autiparva shared with the king his functions 
and merits (?j^ wnt i LXXII. 18.). Then 

came the Brahmana advisers, whoso opinion had a great weight 
in as much as their position and life was safe-guarded by their 
tnmuuities. The position of the Purobit-a would appear from the 
pre-eminence of Vadi$tha in the adniio strati oh of Ayodhya after 
Dasanitha’s death and even of Dhaumya (a man of less repute 
and wanting in strong personality) who is entrusted with the 
regency and the safety of the capital along with Yuyutsu in 
the Airamava^ika parvan * ( ggqgv ptfe t 

3R»TTcf II XXIII. 15. Duryodba.ua also 

consulted his priests whenever lie wanted to raise money. 

Caste representation in the Council.— Not to speak of the in¬ 
fluence of the 11 rah man as, the weight ol the ministerial council 
was augmented by the presence of ministers of other castes who 
represented the opinion of their respective social groups the 
chapters of the ESjadharma epealc of eight mautrinah (not speci¬ 
fied by name, but including, the Suld amafya, Henipati, Pratibara, 
$u;orak?a, Data and Sandhi'dgrahikit. See £&nti Ch. LXXXV.) 
and speciferily mentions in addition, .tht -’ouncil of Amity as 
comprising four Brahmins, eight Xeatriyas, twenty - one ^ai^yas, 
three Madras and one SiHa. <\t. 

epanfa g ?rat*rra:ng; g^an^r t 4 

^rt snwtt isng tm-wg ’srmsKtsf i 
Tffairfq ?rm qfsR: tftqifro: its 
Ispig ^^tpsn^rfg.ajfH^NsTiiT i 
iiU qjng He 

,« rptoSw' wd utriftiwi «srr 9 

o See N. Uv Hindu Polity pp. 87. Ch. rm.ttie State Council 
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The relation between the two bodies is rather meagre, but 
evidently, the consultation was made with the eight, mantrinah 
and then the proposed measures were given out to the Council 
for opinion fcipri tRf^f nwj l JOfl 

^rffara' ^ The reference to&udra ministers Bhoulcl not 

be regarded merely as an instance of idealism but it was a fact 
since we find caste representatives already in the B rah map as in 
connection with all the inaugural ceremonies- The MahSbharata 
gives us instances of ministers of lower caste like Vidura, 
and Yuyutsu. Not to speak of ministers of lower caste, any 
one maintaining order and protecting life and property ^was 
allowed due reverence, (jj^ $T TOUPin UWrn W^OT'wfrT l 
38—LXXVIIT. h&i) 

They were morally liable for giving right advice to the 
king (if we are to belive in the Epic evidence). Various causes 
and circumstances stood in the way of the growth of a legal 
responsibility in such an early period but inspite of this, the 
prevailing political ideas fastened moral res pons iblity on the 
ministers and this r pn^urs from passages the meaning of which is 
very clear. In one p- ce, we are told that unrighteous ministers 
go to hell and in another, it is laid down that they deserve death 
in the hands of the people ( gwgfpfkft ^trr^fr: 1 

’stl«WT5t gT?t: WcEn ^wfagr. u 17—cf. LXXXV, 6anti; aud 

WT N). There are evidences to 
prove that ministers who were appointed by the kings were 
some times proclaimed to the people (cf. the account of VirSta’s 
proclamation of Yinjbisthira in his Sablia). 

This simpler state of political life and the popular 
character of monarchy thus receives ample confirmation from the 
tradition of the Epic kernel. We have seen how limited the 
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authority of kings waa in those clays ; how they always feared 
the anger of their subjects and how government though vested 
in the king depended mainly ora the opinion of the people. The 
states were small and the various popnlar bodies wero efficient 
in checking royal high-haoded-ness. The Assemblies of the 
cHy or of the country remained active and always imposed 
their will on their rulers. This state of affairs will receive some 
more confirmation if we analyse the prevailing political ideaB 
of those days. The idea of a contract subsisting between the 
ruler and the ruled, the conception of kings as guardians of 
the public interest, the belief that the tax paid to the king was but 
his wages, all go to prove the existence of popular sovereignty 
and of limited monarchy. For the present, however, we refrain 
from any detailed discussion of these, since, the ideas found 
in the RSja-dkarma chapters are mingled with some others which 
belong to a lator age. The super-position of varied strata 
of thought and speculation stand in the way of utilising this 
material with reference to this period. We reserve a fuller 
discussion of these for the next chapter, in which we shall enter 
into an analysis of the political condition which preceded 
the gradual decay of popular sovereignty and the rise of pure 
monarchy. 
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Ramsyanic Evidence 

» 

The picture of political conditions furnished by the R&mayana is 
absolutely the same as we get in the ICpic kernel, the former 
depicting rather a more primitive political life. AyodhyS was 
like the Kuru kingdom, a monarchy ruled by the Aik?aka princes 
with whom the royal ‘office was hereditary. B ut inspite of this, 
the nilers were far from being irresponsible. They depended 
on the advice a.id counsel of their Purohitas and Ainatyas, and 
on all important occasions, the popular bodies exercised their 
rights. The Panras, the Jgiuipadae, and the leaders of castes 
and guilds were potent factors in the admiustrative system. 
Their voice was supreme and the king was bound to take their 
advice on all important affairs of state. The fiSjakrts or king¬ 
makers who are repeatedly mentioned in the Alharva Veda and 
the Brahmanas figure prominantlv in the K 5m ay ana. We have 
innumerable instances to prove the truth of the above statements. 
Thus, we find DaSaratha consulting bis subjects i e. the 
Brahmanas, Bala-mukhyas, P'auras and Jguapadas (Ayo. II. 19-20 
WW 9WQWPV i) before coming to a decision 

about the Yauvarajya of ItSma (Ayo. eh. IV.). We find them 
all eagerly awaiting the YavtvarSjya of Rama (Ayo. ch. XIV 
XV) and on the death of the king, they gathered with a view to 
the restoration of order in the kingdom, at the instance of 
tlie sage VaAisfha (Ayo. oh. LXXXD, Again, the Naigamah 
and iSagarikah accompanied Bharata in his mission to find RSma 

am 
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(Ayo. LTXXXII) and they called upon him to: assume kingship 
(Ayo CXI). Finally, wh'n Rama returned ft-om the war vic¬ 
torious, the people e.g the Pauras, JSuapadas, the Sioni-mukhyas 
and the Elders Welcomed him. (Lanka, oh. CXJnX). 

While these instances show popular participation in all 
important affairs of state, some more may be cited to show 
♦Jv) amount of authority they exercised. Form these it would be 
jar, that it was within-their rights to expel "wicked princes, to 
up the throne if there were any vacancy caused by abnormal 
ehc-imstances, 0l ' to appoint a Regent to fill the throne. 

Of the expulsion of a wicked prince at th' e instance of the 

. 

peopled' v e have the story of the exile of Asama fijah (see Bala. 
XXX\ r IfO The full story of his expulsion ds given in the 
XXXV Ith chapter of the AyodhyS-kanda where the Mabamfitra 
Siddb^r^a gives a true account in order to Refute the views 
0 f }~Likf jyi that the king could expel his eldest son if he so 
.shed. The true cause of Asamanja’s banishment was that, the 
prince us ed to drown the children of his father’s, subjects in the 
Sarayu. Hence the people asked the king to pun^h him and the 
latter foil owing their advice discarded him. c/. 

’srewrgft <5 rnteW: ufa qproiro* » 
nf%rqgu^ twS fflfa: i 
fi gw *mt: Tfm sgsr *mT*rw?r^ t 

W <€fcaT5tT%ft rUUT fqufuUflw || 

As to an instance of the election of a king by the people, we 
have the account of the election of AmfSumSn, w ho was raised 
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to tbe throne by the people on the death of his predecessor 
Sagara. cf. 

XT«f wuX mpftvqi: i 

ihwiw'wprf » 

fhe election of a king was thus evidently within their 
powers and we find that on the death of Dadarathn, whjle 
Bharata was absent, some of the Rajah arlSrah proposed *he 
election of any o'tber AikfjSku prince to the throne, cf. 

wrcftgfe'amra: it * 

unfair f% %nar *wspjiyrrq[ n c 

Of these proposals, one is indeed very interesting i.e, 
Va^istha’s resolution to place SftS on the vacant th ro^ 0 f 
her exiled husband, cf. 


ttrirranflT *T?mj nwroitpw( i r h 

*flWFf faf S1W t 

titret urafipsifH 11 

The people thus were everything; the Rsjakartftrah wielded 
immense influence and royalty depended on the gc '-will of 

] 1 i 

the subjects. 

NoTB.—This pict°va of Epic political life marks the transition from primitive polity 
to the limited cowtitif^il monarchic* preceding the Imperial movement of later ages. 
U m characterised by popular sovereignty and this, subservience of monarchy to popular 
opinion, Kings bad cioi as yet freed themselves from popular control The states were 
small and they can be com part'd favourably with the city states of 0recce or Italy in 
the Ttli or Vlth century B.U. or oven earlier. Effective clicks on royalty existed Firtik 
















of all, there were the Kpttriya kinsmen of the king who formed the fighting militia and 
then there woe the priestly ctassee whose social immunity placed them fit a great 
advantage. The common people too had their guilds oi associationa and they assarted 
their opinion on all important questions of the day 

The primitive character of the M&tttbh&rata polity ought to be taken into account 
in discussing the date of the present redaction of the grea' historical work. European 
scholars arc as a rule disposed to regard the whole M»h&bb3raLa as a late production, 
simply 'beoatise they find mention of a few words in ihpBpiP like the Divbra (linrivaipm) 
Or some tribe-names like the Sakas, Pahlavas, Yavan^e, Clnls or Tn$Sira&. The occurrence 
of these words show indeed, a later handling' but they do not prove that the whole Parra 
or chapter containing the word was composed during a lute jeriod. Tho most reasonable 
view should be to hold that these words crept in through r ; late writer or scribe, who 
interpolated the political and geographical data of his own ag e i to complete the narratives 
and descriptions of tW Epic chapters, Tl;s simple political l ^ e Of *he Epic ** suffieent to 
prove its antiquity, for in a Mar age, when popular go termer^ a thing of the paat no 
ono would have strained h\ B imagination to impose a chsractif antiquity on the picture 
of contemporary polity life. 

One of the c£*|j ea t l0 recognise the popular chavacF of f ^ e P^^y ia 

pr,Washburn ^pkim t whose valuable contributions on Ihe HP' tc are too well-known to be 
mentioned her 6t He haa tried to prove the democratic chtimef 61 ' of tb(3 ^ Dru BtatD * nd lias 
rocognutf the importance of the people in the admitii strati*- He has else emphasised 
upon & point that the people chose their kings and p»rticip# ed 111 ™J' al coronations an. 
thereby ratified their election. He has also discussed the import.nee of the 8a .ha 
{«cr. Ste*)- views ar0 summarised in his article on *'The position of theruhng 

casto in India." &■« Journal of the American Oriental Society f oI. XIII. pp. 57-37 >. 
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BOOK FIVE ‘PRELUDE TO IMPERIALISM 


Political Divisions 
Monarchies and Republics 

CROM the Epic account of political life in the liter Vedic ago, 
* we pass oil to the political evolution during the period 
elapsing from the close of the Vedic age to the sixth cen. B. C, 
which saw the beginning of that great movement culminating 
in the union of the whole of Northern India into a powerful 
Empire. 

The history of the period yet remains obscure. We have 
neither propor land-marks separating it from the later Vedic 
Age, nor clear records stating the succession of dynasties or the 
unbroken chronological .relation of princes to their successors 
or predecessors While we lack such a connected and systematic 
chronological a the material at oar disposal is not insuffi¬ 

cient for a stud. 4. f the political evolutiou during thin period. 

The chief evidence at our disposal is that furnished by 
the BrShmanic sutras and the Upani$ads which comprise older 
traditions, together with those of a subsequent age. Of the Biitras, 
those of Piimni the grammarian are of great importance and 
throw light on the contemporary geographical and political 
divisions of the country. The next great soured? of evidence 
on the period are those furnished by the canonical literature of 
the Buddhists, of which we have hut a late redaction, the folk¬ 
lore of the post-vedic period preserved iu the form of the TatSka 
stories by the Buddhist monks who utilised them for the 
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teaching of the laity, the dynastic lists though perverted and 
distorted, preserved in the Puranas aud the picture of social 
and political life in the Dharmasutraa which we may take to be 
Pre-kautilyan if not entirely Pre-Buddhistic. As the result of a 
careful study, we can glean many important historical facts and 
these enable U3 to attempt a picture of political evolution during 
this long and dark period. 

The bulk of geographical data is mainly obtainable from the 
chapters of Pan i ni dealing with suffixes {tadclhita) which are 
added to place or tribe names * Panini, who clearly appears to 
have been a native of the modern Peshwar district, is more familiar 
with the North-Western regions of India, than the countries and 
divisions of the extreme East or South.f 

But, by far, more interesting light is thrown by some of his 
Sutras in which PSnini mentions the existence of Sanghas and 
the political Corporations of fighting people (Hyudhajfvl Saftghas 

a Tho exact data of Paniui is yet to be found out. In earlier pages we have simply ac¬ 
cepted the views of Goldstunker which was supported by tho late Sir It G. Bbanderker 
The accepted date of VOtli cen.BO. nearly approaches tho truth. ^ din was certainly not 
familiar with Buddhism, but seems to have been acquainted with sons if the earlier wander¬ 
ing sects. Here again, a great difficulty arises, since, monkish writers have introduced 
confusion by making the founders of these sects synchronous with the founder of their 
religion, with a view to narrate the defeat of the former by their own teacher. 

f Of the extreme westerly regions, we find .hunn'oja (It. 1. 175.), 

SandhSra (IV, l. 199j, the Sirnllm region (IV. 3. 93), Tsk^ilS y* v> 3 - a3 )> 
VShikas (V. & 114., IV. 2. 117), the Madras (IV. 2. 181 and 108), the 'J’ngarta8(IV. 
1. Ill ; V. 3. 116), tho Sanvlraa (IV. t, 148, IV, 2, 76) and Kapisa (IV. 2. 99). 

Of tho Central region, the following appear in his stttras prominently eg. tho Kurus 
(IV. 1. 170, 172,), Salvos (IV. 1. 169), Kosala (IV. 1. 171.), Ktoi (IV- 2. 116). U-Unara 
(IV. 2. 118) sud Yugandhara (IV. 1. 173). 

Of Eastern countries, he mentions Magadha (IV. 1. 170),K«lihga (It • I- 170),tho \ rj* 
(TV. 2 131), while in connection with the South he mention* Kacciia (IV. 2. 126 and 133) 
Avanti (IV. 1.176), Asmaka (IV. 1.173). tho Andhskas and the VfWi (IV. 1.114.) 
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T,V. 3. 9i). He specifically notes the VSblkas, the Yaudheyas 
a nd the Andhaka-Vr^nis (V. iii. 113—117 and V. I. 21 . Details 
about the method of government in these Btates are not known, 
with the exception that some of them wore ruled by local 
aaAphaa or republican corporations, the rest remaining under 
kings, since there is no evidence to the contrary. Fuller inforui'* 
atiop, though of the nature of legends is obtainable front the 
early Pftli auttas which are supposed to retain the say mgs of the 
Buddha and thus to describe a state of affaire contemporary with 
that great teacher. More details of the same nature are preserved 
in the JStakas, hut bow far they are reliable is yet to be 
decided, since, according to many eminent. Buddhist scholars 
they bear the stamp of subsequent handling and modification. 

As pointed out by the late Prof. Rhys Davids the Buddhist 
canonical literature represented by the Anguttara Nikftya as 
well as some of the JStakas repeatedly speak of the “ Solasa 
MahSjanapadftoi ” or the sixteen states. Probably, this is an 
echo of the state of a Hairs which existed long prior to the 
Vlth century. The sixteen states are as follows :— 


1. KSsi 9. 

2. Kosala 10. 

3. Anga 11. 

4. Magadha 12. 

5. Vajji 13. 

6. Mails 14. 

7. Geti (Cedi) 15. 

8. Vainsa (Vatsa) 10. 


Kuru 

Paficfila 

Maccha (Matsya) 
Surasena 

Assaka (or A4maka) 
Avanti 
Gan tl bar a 
K amboja 


This list of states however, should not be regarded as 
exhaustive. The Jains who seem to be have been familiar with 
28 







Vanga, Malaya, Malaya, Accha, Kocclia (ivaccha), LfidUa (RSdha^ 
and Sambhuttala (Sub.raa). This list of the Bbagavati-sutta is 
thus very suggestive, since the existence of some of the kingdoms 
not occimng in the Buddhist stock-list is proved by occasional 
references to them in the Canon. Vanga thus appears in the 
compound VaAgantaputta, an epithet applied to the sage Upasena. 
Some of the Epic chapters mention Vahga, Anga, KSmarupa 
mid Salima, though in many accounts the princes of these regions 
are described as Mleechas. The existence of KaliAga, Bharn 
(Jat. 213) and the settlement of Dantapura is proved by the 
evidence of the’ Buddhist canon. The oldest Buddhist eom- 
mentares, the Mahaniddesa and Cullaniddesa throw more light 
and mention Tamali (Tamluk, proving the existence of Suhma), 
Bharukacdba and various other regions, which were already in 
existence for a long time undoubtedly. Then, there were the 
non-Aryan Yaks a states mentioned in the Buddhist books and 
prominent of these was the state of Alavi. 

With the exception of some states on the western and the 
eastern fringe which were republics, by far the larger number 
of those mentioned above were ruled by kings. Some of these 
kingdoms again were very old and their existence has then traced 
in the Vedic hymns or the Brahmanas. Here we give concise 
accounts of the political changes that took place in them 

The Kuril kingdom :—The Kuru kingdom, which once held 
the premier place among the Aryan states, evidently declined. 
But, the tradition of the Kurus was continued and we find 
references to Princes of Yuclhisjtlnra gotra (Yud hitt h ila-gotta) 
ruling in Indraprastha (Indapatthn —see «)ats. 2/b, 413, 515, 
etc.). Two princes e.g. Dhanafijaya and Sutasoma, are mentioned 
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by name and the name of the Epic adviser Vidura also appears. 
The tradition of the righteousness of the Kuril Kings appears in 
the Ivurudharma Jataka, where the king, his mother, the Queen, 
the Purohita, the Pajju-grahaka, the AmStya, the &resthi, the 
Drona-mapaka, the MahSmatra and even the Ganika are all 
described as performing Ivurudharma. This shows that inspite 
of the decay of the Kurus, their past greatness and righteous 
conduct made their name hallowed and in the Jataka alluded to, 
we find the king of Knliiiga asking his advice as to the ways of 
warding off a famine. Probably, the country was split up in to a 
number of principalities, and its greatness, was lost. The Jains 
mention a line of Kurus ruling at Isukara (S. B. E XLV. 62) 

The K&si Kingdom —The kingdom of Kan, existed as an 
independent country prior to the Vjftjh century, when it was 
absorbed by KctSala. Its kings even aspired to the positiou 
of Emperors (MahSvagga. X. 2. 3.), but evidence shows its 
gradual decay. The kings pf Kosala who were once insignificant 
compared with those of KStd, waged a continuous war against 
the latter, (see Jat. 151 Iiajavavada, also nos. 282, 428, 536). 
According to some Jatakau (336) and the Mabavagga, Koifala 
was even once a part of KSsi and according to another Jataka, 
(no. 207) the Kasi king' bad made even the king of Potali as his 
tributary. The older lime o KSsi kings came to be supplanted 
by another dynasty of kb a who took the title of Brahmadatta. 
These kings are repeatedly mentioned iu the J Stakes, The 
Matsya Parana (Ch. 271) and the Mababharata (Sabba VIII. 22.) 
mention one hundred Brahmadattas (H. Dev. in Car. Lee. I.) 

Later on, the kings of ICo^ala became powerful and annexed 
KSsi. In the Vaddbaki-sukara Jataka, we find the grant of 
KSsigSrna by Mahako&da to his daughter KoSala-devI on her 










marriage as “bath and perfume money" (mabftkosala duhitaraip 
Kosaladevim dadam&uo tassa nabSpana-cnmiarmilatn etc. JSt. 

283). According to some tradition in the Buddhist, Canonical 
literature, these attacks on Kasi were made by Vaftka, Dabbasena 
and Kamaa, the last named being the actual conqueror 
(Bud. Ind. p, 25; Vin. I. 342; also JStakas already referred to). 

Paficula. —The history of PancSla from the BbSrata war to 
the seventh cen. B. C is rather obscure. According to the 
Vayu Pur ana, twentyfive kings ruled till the rise of MSgadba 
imperialism but names and details are rather scanty, the 
J 6 taka tradition, too, does not come to our help in clearing this 
obscure period. The JStakas merely preserve traditions relating 
to the struggle between the Kurus and the PancSlas for the 
possession of North Pancftla. According to some JStakes, Uttara 
Patella was part of the Kuru kingdom while according to 
others it was an independent unit with capital at Kampilya 
{see Ute. 323, 408, 513 and 620). Of Paficala kings, we have 
the names of Durmukha (see Jat. 408 and 541) with his capital 
at Kampilya and he is made a contemporary with Karandu 
of ICaliftga and Nimi of Vi deha. Another prince named 
Brahmadatta Gulina is mentioned ii the (Jat, 546, Utt. Sutra; 
RSmSyana I. 33 ; see H, 0. Ray Ckiudhury P. H.—p. 70.) 

The V5yn Parana simply males t,’lie statement that twenty- 
five PahcSla kings reigned, proba ' before the rise of the 
Magadha Emperors 

The Kingdom of KoSala.—K Obifa remained for a long time 
under the Aiksvakus. About thirty kings of this line from 
Brhadbala, contemporary of the Great war ruled in Kosnla and 
with these princes the $5kyas claimed kinship. Its earliest 
capital was Ayodhya ; thence the seat was tranefered to Saketa 







and lastly to f^rSvasti. SrSvasti was one of the great cities o! 
North India in the Vllth century B.C. 


The family of MahakoiSala who became predominant, ruled 
over an extensive territory iacludingjtbe K5si kingdom and the 
territory of tire $Skyas. The Koaala kings of this line were 
powerful rulers and granted a large number of villages to learned 
BrShmana mahilsnlas, who held them on condition of teaching, 
Study and spiritual service. In the sixth century B, G. the 
ruler was Prasenajit, the brother-in-law of the Magadha king 
BimhieSra. He was a pious ruler and frequently visited the 
Buddha, He was in his eighteenth year when be was deposed 
by his son Vinidhaka the child of Vasava-khattiya, with the 
assistance of the tmserupious Digha-kSrayana. It was in the reign 
of the latter that Koaala declined and was annexed to Magadha. 

The Kingdom, of Magadha, .*—This kingdom remained under 
the Bathadrafchas. According to the Visrni, the last Barhadrartha 
was killed by Sunika his minister, and with him began the 
Pradyota dynasty, which with five kings rukd for 138 years (?) 
This was supplanted according to the PurSnas by the «§aisunSgas 
(this is not supported by Ceylonese tradition). Fourth in descent 
from $i6un5ga was Birabisara, who appears to have been an elder 
contemporary of the Buddha. Under him and his eon AjStSfgatru, 
as we shall see the Magadha monarchy dwas [launched into 
a career of imperialism. Us rulers conquered the adjacent 
kingdom oE Anga and BimbisSra by his marriage with 
Kosala-devi (Mahakosala’s daughter) received the kingdom 
•of Kasi as her pin-money, Magadha gradually became the great¬ 
est of Indian principalities and it came to possess a standing army 
of immense strength. In the next chapter we shall relate the 
story of the unification of Northern India by the Magadha kings, 
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Kingdom of Anga This kingdom of which we find an 
earlier reference in the BrShmanas, had in? capital at Campft 
* otherwise known as Malini. 2n the Vsyu (Ch. 99.) and the 
Matsya Ptuanas, we have a dynastic list of its princes but the 
names cannot be verified owing to lack of details from other 
sources. The Buddhist texts mention Queen G-aggara of Camp® 
who built a great lake. The Jains mention a king DadhivShana, 
his daughter Candana and the invasion of Camp3 by the king 
of Kaus&mbJ. Aftga was once a powerful kingdom and if we 
believe in the testimony of some Jatakas, it once extended its 
sway over Magadha, since the VidhuraPandita J ft taka speaks of 
Rajagrha as a city of Anga. Another Jfitaka (Gutha-prftna), 
however speaks of the two as being adjacent countries. 
Probably, in the middle of the Vlth cen. B.C. Anga was 
annexed to Magadha. It was conquered by Bimbisftra Srenika, 
the eon of Bhattiya but the city of Campa retained its prosperity 
even in the days of Buddha. (N. Dey.—J. A. & B. 1914.) 

The Kingdom of VideJm :—This kingdom founded by the 
lkgvSkus attained great prosperity According to the PurSpas, 
it came to be called by the name of MithilS after Mithi. 

The Puranaa furnish a long list of the -Tanakas of MitbilS. 
Probably Nimi took the litle of Janaka. Twenty-first in 
descent form him was Siradhvaja whose daughter SitS was the 
wife of Rama. The last king of the line was thirty-eighth 
in desent from the founder and his name was Krti. The 
names of the kings in the dynastic lists in the Vayu (ch. 89) 
and the Visnu (IV. 5.) substantially agree, but they do not occur 
in the BrJthmanas, with the exception of a Janaka who is described 
in the Satapatha as a SamrSt. The Brhadaranyaka Up. mentions 
one Janaka prominently and he figures as a philosopher-king 
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whose court was frequented by Kuru-p6B.cSla Brahmins 
prominent among whom was the celebrated Yajfiavalkya. 

Though details are lacking, the long line of the Janakas 
and their political and intellectual superiority is testified to 
by tradition. Their names are preserved in folklore and as 
such, a number of Janakas figure in the Jatakas, We hear 
of Makhadeva Janaka (see Nitni Jat.; Majjbima II. 74-83) 
and MahS-jauaka. (J5t. no. 559; see Bud. Ind, p. 26). Some 
Janakas figure in Jain tradition. When and how the Janaka 
line ended is difficult to determine, but the disruption of the 
kingdom took place before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. 
The country once under the sway of the kings of MithilS, seem 
to have come under a number of clans, who had evidently 
asserted themselves on the break-up of the monarchy of 
the Janakas. These clans were organised into two prominent 
non-monarchical federations eg. the Vajjia and the Mallas. 
Their leagues were organisetl in order to repel the aggression 
of neighbouring kings. 

The Vxtfji and Malla :—The Vajjis comprised eight clans, 
(eight kulas) prominent of whom were the Videhas with 
MithilS (mod. Janakpur) as their capital, the Licchavis of VaisSli 
(mod. Ilesarh), VSjjis proper and the JnStrkas with their 
headquarters at VailSli. Other clans existed in the locality and 
they included the Bhaggas of Sumsumara, Bulis of Allakappa, 
KaiSinas of Kesaputta, Kel ly as of Ramagama, Sakiyas of 
Kapilavastu and the Moriyas of Pippalivana. 

The names of these clans remain inseparably connected 
with the early history of the Jain and Buddhist religions. 
Buddha was the son of Raja ^uddhodana of Kapilavastu, while 
(he J&atrikas produced SiddhSrtha and Mahavlra. 











The ruling members of these clans seem to have been ^ 
Kgatriyas and Aik?vakus. This is proved not only by their own i 
claims, but by the evidence of the BamSyana, the PurSnas, and 
of later Brahmanical tradition. The RamSyana preserves the 
tradition of the Vaiala kings being descended from Vi05la son 
of Ik$vaku, while two Paranaa i.e. VSy u (cb. 86) and Vi§nu (IV. 

1) trace the royal line form K abb aka, brother of IksvSku. 

The Mall as had a similar confederation, though they seem to 
have been originally under a monarchical constitution. The 
Jains speak of nine Malla princes banded in a league. Their 
important strong-holds were at Pava and KusinSrS. . . . • 

The Kingdom of Vatsa :—It was a kingdom with capital at 
KaiifSambl The ruling family belonged to a branch of the 
Bh&rataa. The name Vatsa was derived from the conquest 
of the region round KausSmbI by Vatsa sou of Pratardana, king 
of Kasi (for this war against tho Vitahavyas and the mention 
of Vatsa. see- Mah5 Anusfi ch. 30). According to the PurSnas, 
the Kuvu line was transferred to Kauearnbi at the time of 
isficak§«. Probably, in this same line flourished king i tidayana, 
the hero of a cycle of so many legends, who was contemporary 
with Bimbis&ra and Canda Pradyqta of Avanti. Tlie Vafcas 
in the Vf th. century were powerful kings and extended their 
power over the Bhaggas of Sumsum&ra hill (Car. Lee. P. 63 ; 
Jat. no. 353). 

Matsya : —The history of the Maisya kingdom about the 
VXtli century is very obscure. Probably, it had been annexed to 
some other powerful kingdom. In the Epity we have repeated 
mention of the Malay a country (Sabha 30) and king Virata 
is a conspicuous figure, In tho Epic, as also in later literature 
the customs and manners of the Matsyas are praised. 
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The Kingdom of Asmaha :—The kingdom of A&nalca lay in 
the south, on the bank of the God a van, along with the sister king¬ 
dom of Mulalca. A. Vayu Parana tradition attributes the origin of 
the princes of Aamaka and Mulaka, to the IkgvSku line. Nothing 
rnoro is recorded in BrShmanical literature. According to the 
evidence of the Buddhist literature, the capital of Aamaka was 
Potana or Potali (for further details see Car. Lee. I P. 53-54), 
Avanti :—It became a powerful kingdom in tile sixth and 
seventh centuries B. 0. The early history of this kingdom is 
obscure The MahabhSrata and the Pur anas seem to distinguish 
between two kingdoms with capitals at Ujjayini and M8hi§mats. 
Mahi?mati was ruled by the Haihaya Yadavas who conquered the 
N8gas. Karttavlrya was a great conqueror. In the Epic, (Sabha. 
ch. 3i) we find that Nila the king of Mahismatl was conquered 
by Sahadeva. Avanti according to the Matsya Parana probably' 
owed its name to A vanti a son of Karttavlrya (ch. 43) In the 
Epic, Avanti was under two joint rulers Vinda and Annvinda, 
The later history of these kingdoms, juet preceding the sixth- 
century is obscure. Probably, after the fall of the older line, the 
dynasty' of Pradyota took its place. Pradyota was a powerful 
king, the rival and later on the father-in-law of tJdayana. He 
figures prominently in the Buddhist tradition and was contem¬ 
poraneous with the founder of the Buddhist religion. 

Kalinga ;—Tlie kingdom of Kalinga came to be established 
before the seventh century B. C. The Canonical tradition 
mentions Dautapnra on the ICaliAga coast and the Kalingarafina. 
The Jatakas mention king Karandu, The Epic, mentions Kalinga 
and its prince Ketuman who fought on the side of Duryodhana. 

Gandhara:— The kingdom of Gandhara seems to have 
retained its existence, though we have no details about its 
29 
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ruling dynasty. The Mah&bliarata men lions Gamlhara kings 
like Subala the father of Gaudharl or liia fon Sakuni who 
played so important, a part in the history of the Bharata war. 
Several Jatakas preserve details of traditional history of 
GaudhSra. Taksa6ila its capital, is mentioned in the Epic 
and figures prominently in the Jatakas which describe it as 
a great educational centre and the nome of learned Acaryas, 
frequented by students from Eastern ami central India. The 
KumbhakSra JStaka preserves the tradition of theGaudhara king 
Nagnajit $&t. B'r. Vll. 1. 4. 10) whose name occurs in the 
Prakrt form as Naggaji. The jains too, mention him as a 
historical person and describe him as one of the earliest converts 
to their religion. 

Kambo/a : —Kamboja, which is hardly described as an 
independent kingdom in Vedic literature, was another princi¬ 
pality ou the north western frontier, situated closely to Gandhara. 
The Epic mentions it repeatedly. It was conquered by Arjupa 
along with the Daradas. (Sabha cb. 17) and again by Karna 
on behalf of Duryodlioua and seems to have had its capital 
at USjapura (Drona. ch. IV.). In the Epic, the productions of 
Kamboja e.g. woolen textiles and horses are mentioned in more 
than one place. The Jatakas mention Kamboja in more than 
one place and in one Jataka (Jat. no. old.), the savage customs of 
the Kambojas are denounced. 

Other states and tribes .—The above is a list only of the 
more important kingdoms and ought not to be regarded as 
exhaustive. For, in the Epic, we find in addition to these a 
large number of kingdoms or independent republican tribes. 
The chapters describing the conquests of Yudbisthira, in 
connection with his liajasuya (Sabha. Oh. 2o-32), his A^vaniedjia 
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(Gh. 73-83) and the conquests of Kama on behalf of Duryodbana 
(see Vana. eh. 253; Drona. Oh. 4) are full of important geo¬ 
graphical data. Unfortunately however these chapters are often 
full of anachronism and show so clear evidence of later additions, 
that in the opinion of European scholars, it would but justify the 
utter rejection of. their evidence. But, in spite of this, it must be 
admitted that they show the utilisation of older materials and the 
existence many of the tribes or states is confirmed by later litera¬ 
ture. Here we mention some of the more prominent of these ; 

In the north-western region, thorn were— .Katfmira, various 
local Gan ts, Daradas, Abhisara, Kamboja, Utiara Kacnboja, 
FI at ah a, and Uttara-kuni ; in the central region, Dasama, Salva, 
Yugandhara ; in the East—Malle, Vatsa-bhumi, Bbarga, Nisjada, 
Pandra, Vaiiga, T&inralipta, Suhnm, Pra-suhnia, Pi agjyotisa. 

In tlie south, there were the Apara Mntsyas, I’ataccaras, 
NisSda tribes in Garirts, Avanti under dual kings, the Bboja 
Confederation, South and Eastern Kosalas, Kulinga, the Pulinoas, 
Habigmafi, Sura^tra, Bhoj aka taka ,Bhai'ukaccha, haccha, Dandaka, 
Andhra, PSrnlya, Kerala and the various Mlc-nlms peqplea living 
on the coast, 

T-fj, the border region on the west, along the Indus, there were 
a large number of republican Gan. as e.g. the Si bis, Irigartas 
(elsewhere they are described as being under king Su&inuS), 
Ambatfhas, MSlavas, Kviidrakamalavas, Madhyamakeyas and 
VatadbSnas (Brahmana Ganas), Audumbaras, the ofulras and 
Abhiras on the Sarasvati, the Gratnnniy ah. of Sindhu, the Samaras. 1 -' 


* tl ia difficult to ftseertmn exactly the period in wiiicli tliese state;. or tribes e«me 
into-existence. The Epic evidence lose* much of its value from the fact that Inter 
additions were made ’to the older chronological and geographical data. The evidence 
of the Jataha tradition <*. that of the Buddhist {Jaimcic.-d literature suffers from the 
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As we have seen already, with the influence of various 
political causes, monarchy had been gaining ground in the central 
region. In the outlying regions, republics continued to exist. 

Regal Administration :—In the monarchical states, real 
political allegiance had fairly developed and displaced the older 
tribal bond. The sole executive authority was vested in the king 
who was the protector of all his subjects irrespective of caste or 
birth. He was the head of the state, collected taxes and tributes, 
administered justice, fought against, foreign enemies and looked 
to the material welfare of his subjects. Evidences as to the 
functions of royalty and the way of their exercise by kings is 


fftific do f seta. Tim nccovmt of: the MnhibjmapAdna belongs undoubtedly to ft very 
early period which wo may take to have been predhiddhMic. But* in regard to 
some mare clfttn found in the Canon or the Jatftkfts, litter addilions mUiily crept, in 
in view of the fact that the present vefsion of the Canon is not earlier than the 3rd 
eeu. B.a white Urn ^taW-attlm-kathn which hm come down to us is not older than the 
4th Gen, A* D. This non-contemporary cb matter of the Jftfcnkas hm deen admitted even 
by Mr. Rhys Davitla who cannot be reproached for any bias agains! the antiquity of the 
early Buddhist literaluro. The JSltatem thus mention in addition to these, the kingdom 
of Bharu (Bhimi Jgjfi* 2 Id;, i/anttipura in the KaHngn coast {[Cumdbatnrna JBt*27G) f . the 
city of DvSiHvall (GhaU and AdipU 454, 646), city of Banuya in Kuivirn, Petal i {M 
207, 301) the region of Godavari, Daiyjaka forest, Mahjijmka kingu:)m ihl4 thg river 
Kanhavemifl (Barabhauga amt Safddmpata- J&t, 522 and 524), the Dr&vtik kingdom with 
the port of Kavira pultuns and the adjacent inland? of Nflga and Kara (Akitti JUt, 480), 

In epite of this, however, uo have admitted the evidence of the Epic and J&taka 
♦ raditioifc since Uvo existence of many of thea© tribes and states fe confirmed by the 
evidence of Gimb in India m Urn IVlii cen. B, C. Not to ppeak of the kingdoms or 
tribe* of North India, ilia Greeks? mention not only the Ambastai, the Otfydr&koi, the 
Mohpfj the Siboi, tlm Soviras and other tribes on the border Evidently, these stales had 
already a Jong existence and did not com© into existence all on a sudden. At the sirine 
tituA, the Greeks seem to have been familiar with many details relating to South India 
which they apparently derived from the northern Indiana This diows that tins southern 
states like the Pfin^yas or Andbrao were already in existence end hence they roust be 
taken to-belong to the VEth or Vlfth, century BO at lea*t, if not earlier. 
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indeed very scanty, but when we take in to account the inform¬ 
ation gleaned from the Upanisjads, the Buddhist canon, the JStalra 
tradition or the Dharmasutras we can attempt a picture of the 
political life of that period which preceded the great Imperialistic 
movement culminating in the unification of the whole country 

tinder the Mauryas in the fourth con. B.C. 

The king ruled the country with the help of his ministers 
and consulted public opinion on all important 
The Co..™!, occa9 i onS( a 8 tc^ e former, they seem to have 

formed a Council which was variously known as the Sabi)5 or 
the Parmfc The SabhS by this time was an aristocratic body in 
which wisemen, royal relations office-bearers or popular leaders, 
had their place. The character of the Parisat cannot be 
determined exactly, but most probably it was similar to the SabhS 
and tvas an aristocratic body. In the Upani$ads, we find the 
Parisat repeatedly mentioned and it seems to have been closely 
connected with the king and frequented by wise men who often 
entered into political or philosophical discussions (Parisat—- 
Pari = Or. Peri —round, and sad m to sit—a meeting!. 

The ministers of slate were gradually evolved out of the 
Tho mim.tm Pf raQnfl1 companions and associates of the 

oSceribf at&te, kiijg whom wo have already found in the 

BrShraanas. In course of lime, their functions came to be 
defined. Prominent among these, were the Purohita, the 
Senipati, the collector of taxes, the.'treasurer and a host of oilier 
officials. Very little is known about these in the Upanisads, but 
tho Ja takas which preserve traditional aceotmls about real life 
mention a large number of officials, including the Purohita, the 
A rthad harm 5 no e 5sal< a, or Salt’ art ha- cin taka, the \ inidcoyama* 
hSraSfcyn, the Senapati, the Arghakavaku, the BhandagSrika, the 
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Crestin', the Rajjuka, the Dronamapaka, the Biranayaka, the 
SSrathI, and the DvauvSrika. In addition to these, there were minor 
officials like those in charge of elephants, elephant-trainers, 
collectors of taxes, officers in charge of villages, physicians, etc. 
The Kurndbarma Jataka gives prominence to only a few e<fr the 
Purohita, the Rajju-grahaka, the SSrathI, the ^resythi, the Dropa- 
mSpaka, the Dauvarika and includes the Ganika along with 
these, (see Jats. 5, 25. 158, 218, 276, 318; also the Introduction 
to Rai Sahib’s 1. C. Ghose’s Ben. tran. of J5t. Vol II.). 

As in the Brahman as, the highest place among these advisers 
was probably occupied by the Purohita. He 
was not only a priest and spiritual guide, but 
also advised the king on Arthxi and Dhaffivi, By sacrifices and 
prayers he averted evil and performed rites and sacraments,. , lie 
advised kings on important matters and in more than one place 
he is described as Artha-dharinSmiilSsaka or DharmSnu&isaka. 

In some Jatakas, we fiud the Purohita performing judicial 
functions (Jat. 511 & 512). The office of the Purohita was often 
hereditary and descend*" from father to son (Jats. 120,163, 411, 
422). The Dharmasutras also speak of the high office of the 
Purohita. According to them, he seems to have been associated 
with the king in the administration of justice and was liable to 
fast or penance along with the king, if there was miscarriage of 
justice. Some Jatakas mention an AmStya as the highest 
officer of the realm advising the king on Dharma and Artha; 
(Jat. 25, 195); elsewhere (158), w ® find a SarvSi tbacintaka 
doing these services. 

' The Senapati was the commander of the armed forces and 
had under him minor commanders. The Viniscayamatya was 
a criminal officer and combined pol:ee and judicial functions, 
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the ArghakSra was the Court-valuer who ascertained the price of 
purchases made on behalf of the king (Jat. 5). The Raj j u-grahaka 
(lit. officer carrying a measuring rope) was both a surveyor and 
a criminal magistrate, the Presto! was the Ranker, the Hiranyaka 
was the Treasurer, the Drona-mlipaka was the officer who 
ascertained the royal share of corn and exacted it, while the 
Bh&ndSgfirika was the officer in charge of the royal stores. The 
SSratbi and Dvauvarika derived importance from their close 
association with the royal person and ranked as Atnfityas. The 
DvauvSiika was in charge of the palace-gate and hence wielded 
immense influence. The Ohatva-gr&ba and AsigrSha similarly 
held high rank. Village headmen were appointed by the king 
and Codakas apprehended criminals. There were others who 
enjoyed the income of villages aud these included Purohitas, 
MahSiSala BrShracmas or K§batriy«s warriors. These officers 
performed their various duties. A fairly well developed admi- 
uestratiou system liad thus come into existence. 

judicial Macltinenj :—Justice was administered in the 
name of the king He was the highest judge in civil and criminal 
matters. In regard to the latter, the idea of the violation of the 
‘kings peace’ had gained ground. This would appear from the 
interpretation of the ‘RSjadiita’ and the taking of the king’s 
name to dissuade a culprit from wrong-doing. In tbo absence of 
a fully developed machinery for judical adminstration, local 
officials and corporate bodies possessed minor jurisdiction- 
Beginning with the Gramabhojaka, cases on appeal were tried 
by the Senapati (Jfit. 220) Purobita (51 J, 5-12)* the Uparfija (542) 
and ultimately by the king. Tbe MabapariuibbSna Sutta 
mentions two other judicial officers among the Liechavis e g. 
tbe Atthakulaka and Suttadbara. 
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Judicial Administration :—Further and more interestiong 
light, ie thrown upon the system of Judicial administration by 
the Dharma-sutras First of all, they show in clear terms the 
participation of public bodies and elders in the adminstration of 
Justice. With the king, indeed, the final decision lay, but be was 
not absolute. His Purobita advised on points of law and the facts 
were judged by the SabbSsadas selected from Br&hmanas or the 
elders of towns t r guilds. Moral liability to do justice attached 
to all of them. The king and the Purohita had to purify 
themselves in case of miscarriage of justice and the SabbSsadas 
too were supposed to incur divine punishment if they failed to 
give out the true and impartial judgment. 

Next, they show the evolution of a legal system. It grew 
out partly through the recognition of principles guiding tbo 
conduct of the various castes, their duties and privileges in 
the social scale, the acceptance of the old customary laws 
regulating marriage, inheritance and sonsltip, the recognition of 
the validity of caste-lawa and guild laws, the laying down of rules 
as regards evidence and procedure and in criminal cases, the 
establishment of regulations relating to punishment or fines in 
lieu of murder or injury. 

The Royal office .—The Royal office was hereditary and 
generally passed from father to son. Succession to the throne 
was often disputed and wars took place between rival brothers. 
To obviate these obstacles to peace, there arose the practice 
of selecting the heir and making him FuwofSja as we know 
from the Ram ay ana and other Brahrannical books. The 
J Stall as speak repeatedly of the institution of Uparctja (see 
Jgt, 50, 33*, and 415) which is also found in the MahS- 
hhSrata. Generally, the eldest son of the king became 
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Upir&ja, though we find instances of younger brothers hold¬ 
ing this position (JSt. 6, 181, 228), and if the ting was 
childless, the IJparSia during the reign of his elder brother 
became king. 

But inspite of this, dynastic troubles caused unhappiness 
in the royal family and consequently in the kingdom. As we 
approach the close of the period, we find the evidence of such 
evils befalling kingdoms. Polygamy which existed even iu the 
Vedic period, became almost universal and with the growth of 
royal power, kings came to have larger harems filled with 
intriguing co-wives or ambitious concubines (see Jilts. 501, 
472, 531). These became sources of considerable trouble. 
Tho unfilled conduct of sons often caused great anxiety 
to their royal fathers and tho JStakas contain innumerable 
instances of rebellious sons and rebellious queens. We have 
at least one instance of a qneeu intriguing agaiust her royal 
husband (JSt. 416), while instances of rebellious sons are many 
(cf. AjatanSatru in Jat. 150; and Virudhaka in Jat. 465 ; also 
338 and 373 . Jealous fathers, too, feared the manly vigour, 
virtue or popularity of their sons and often exiled them (cf. Jat 
193, 234 ; for exile of UparAjas—Jat. 181, 320, etc.), or otherwise 
removed them from the capital. Probably owing to all this, the 
conduct of princes to their children or the methods of keeping 
sons under control became the theme of unscrnplotis kings or 
their more unscruplous courtiers and theorists. The views of 
these people are embodied in the ArthadSstra and the latter 
work when carefully analysed shows a continuity of develop¬ 
ment both of the Art of government as well as of the 
principles of kingcraft which found favour iu an age of 
u user uplousn ess. 
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On the extinction of the royal family or if the throne was 
otherwise made vacant, the king’s near relatives filled the throne 
subject to being accepted by the people. A son-in-law (Jat. 292) 
or a near relation married to the king’s daughter was often 
chosen (JSls. 126, 539). The Ku£a Jataka (531) contains an 
account which hints at the existence of the practice of raising 
a son by niyoga. Otherwise, the throne was filled up by an 
elected popular nominee. We have innumerable instances of 
such elections to the royal office. Some -latakas contain (e.g, 371, 

445, 529, 539) a description of the ceremonial of election in 
which the Purohita took a preeminent part. After a due 
proclamation, the royal chariot carrying the insignia of royalty 
and drawn by four white horses was driven through the 
streets followed by the army. The Purohita or the Eiders 
chose the king-elect according to his qualities or his bodily 
signs which betrayed his greatness. 

. According to some other Jatakas, snch elections were made 
at the instance of the Elders and the Am&tyas, Generally 
K§Utriyas of good family were chosen, but caste was not a bar 
to this election to royal office, for, in at least two Jatakas (73 
and 432), wo find Br&hmanas elected to the royal office. In 
another J&tak$ (Nigrodha, 445), we find a low-caste man 
chosen king. (See I. 0. Ghose’s. Intro, to Ben, trans. of Jataka, 

Vo). II). 

When kings proved tyrannical, subjects often rose in 
revolt and expelled or killed the tryrant (J&ts.—73,194,432), The 
throne was then regarded as vacant “ since the king had broken 
the solemu covenant between him and the people.” Sovereignty 1 -f 
being vested in the people, their right to make a new king 
revived and |hey tilled his place by a new election. 
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As to the relation of kings to their subjects, the evidence 
of the Jatakas is rather conflicting and shows a commixture 
of idealism arising out of popular veneration for a righteous 
king and of realistic tales of royal tyranny. In some Jatakas, 
we have traditions relating to righteous kings doing their best 
for the people, building granaries for times of disaster, watching 
over their welfare and sacrificing every thing for then). 
Some went so far as to wander about in disguise to know the 
real condition of their subjects (Rajovada Jat., 141; and N&nS- 
cuanda, 281]. For such kings, the people had reverence in 
return and they were looked upon as if they were gods. Many 
Jatakas contain the idea that an audience of the king brought 
religious merit (Duta, 260). Similarly, we have the idea that 
in the kingdom of a righteous king, rainfall was regular 
and the gods were kind to the people (of. Jats. Manicora, 
104; Karudhamma, 276) and vice versa. The Kurudhamma 
J at aka shows how owing to the influence of these ideas, 
the virtuous king of the Kurus was approached by the 
Kalihga ruler wishing to leai'n the secret of his kingdom’s 
prosperity. 

Oil the other hand, we have innumerable stories of un¬ 
righteous kings (cf. Jat. Bbrgu, 213 ; Tandulanali, 5; Dhatn- 
maddhaja, 620; Khanti vaili, 313 ; Culla-dbammapala, 358; 
Cetiya 422; Rathalatthi, 332) taking bribes, drinking wine, 
exacting heavy taxes ( Mahaptiigala, 240; Gandatindii, 520) or 
unjustly punishing and torturing subjects to death. Such 
kings often received support from their ministers and even from 
the Purohita. 

The remedy of such tyranny was naturally a popular revolt 
of which we have innumerable examples. These revolts were 
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not only physically necessary but were justified by the prevail¬ 
ing political ideas, namely, 

(1) That king-ship arose out of a contract between the 

subjects and the ruler chosen by them, 

(2) That the sovereign rights of the king were limited to 

the protection of subjects and punishment of wrong¬ 
doers and he was bound by tbe law. 

The idea of election is found in the TIJuka JStaka (270), 
while the second idea is found in the Telapatta JStaka (96), 
where the king admonishes the Yak§inl. TVe shall discuss 
these in detail in their proper place. 

The people, according to the -Tstaba evidence, maintained 
their rights and privileges for a long time. They derived their 
importance partly from their number and partly from their 
organisations and also from the fact that iu the small states 
the adminstrative machinery was not yet divorced from popular 
participation. The popular bodies were of various kinds and 
comprised mainly the corporate unions which, sprang up towards 
the close of the Vedic period aud which were known by various 
natneB which still subsist iu our literature. Prominent among 
these, were the Frenis (or Seniyo), and the Pugas which were 
guilds of craftsmen or lower class labourers. Almost all the arts 
and crafts were organised into such guilds. Each of these had a 
central organsation, probably a common fund, an elected leader 
Jetthaka or Gramanika, and a body of Elders. Tn the canonical, 
literature including the takas, we have a traditional list 
of eighteen crafts, though the number towards the close was 
certainly greater than that."' Mutual help against powerful 

* For l\ detailed description of these me my Economic Life and Progress in Auctaot 
India, Vol. L t Bk. III. 
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antagonists was the chief aim of these bodies and they came to 
wield very great influence in the growing city-life of the day. 

Wealthy merchants, too, had their* associations and the 
f§reijth.is wielded considerable influence in the royal councils. 
The $re§this who held a dominating position in the financial 
world, had a recognized place in society and the king consulted 
their opinion. Their exact relation to their royal roasters is not 
yet clearly known, but it is Quito clear that in all states the 
MuhSiSresfchis (along with the Culla or AmifSre#iis) occupied 
a position of great influence. 

While these bodies represented the interests of capital 
craft, occupation, or labour, there were other bodies which 
claimed importance from other considerations. These were 
the representatives of local public interests. Of these, the 
more important were the Village-communities which continued 
for a long time to enjoy local authority and considerable 
adminstrativ© powers within the local area. I hey were the 
smallest social and political units of the state-fabric which 
had been in existence even in the Vedic period. They 
were ruled over by headmen or GrSmnnls chosen by the 
villagers together with a number of village people who 
acted as assistants. They administered the village, maintained 
local peace, decided boundary-disputes or small civil and 
criminal suits, acted as guardians of infants and widows, and 
raised funds for the maintenance of local schools, works of local 
utility or for the preservation of local sanitation. They often 
recruited men from :,mongst themselves to fight bands of 
robbers or raised funds for feeding people in times of famine. 
The properties of local gods or those dedicated to the public 
good were also entrusted to them. 
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Their opiuion was often taken into consideration by kings, 
and the Mahavagga contains the story of Seniyo Bimbisara 
consulting eighty-thousand GrSma-Ieadera. The Culla Suta-sonia 
Jataka similarly speaks of a king’s 80000 councillors, probably 
village-eltiers. Some very important details are furnished byr 
the fifth chapter of the Sabhaparvan of the Epic. There we 
find Narad a asking Yudhisjthira as to whether the “ Pafica” were 
busy with their work. The Patica was clearly the fore-runner of 
the modern Panchayet of the village and according to the 
commentator, comprised five village officials, e <j. the SamahartS 
or village tax-collector, Saipvidhata, the Praeasta, and Lekhaka 
and the SSk*p, 

Ktnga of those days could not but respect their rights 
and privileges. Local laws and customs were recognized and 
the customs of guilds of craftsmen were also regarded as valid. 
This is confirmed not only by the Ja. takas but also by the 
Darmasutras. Gautama expressly speaks of the customs and 
practices of artisans, shepherds and usurers. This local self- 
government was a prominent feature of ancient Indian life. 
Gradually, however, favoured by circumstances, kings extended 
their authority over these bodies and many Jatakas show that 
the Gamabhojakas had come to be regarded as officers of the 
king. 

I he close of this period saw the gradual extension of royal 
Gradual extension of authority. A number of forces and factors 
royal power. contributed to it. We shall discuss this 

topic in detan in a later section in which we shall describe 
the rise of the “ New Monarchies ” towards the beginning of the 
VIth century B.C. 











Republics and 
Republicanism 

Having given a general survey of the progress of monarchy 
from the close of the Vedic period, we pass on to tho subject of 
republics about which ample information is available during this 
period. The history of these republics is an interesting study 
and shows the gradual evolution of pluralistic political discipline 
as opposed to the deification of authority vested in a single in¬ 
dividual. It is difficult to determine whether republics were 
evolved out of monarchies, as some eminent writer has supposed. 
The best and most reasonable view would be perhaps to hold 
that the germs of the non-monarchical form of government 
lay in the institutions of the past aud as time went on these 
not only survived but were strenglhend in certain localities 
while in the Central region, sacerdotalism strengthened the basis 
of the monistic political discipline. As we have already seen, 
the early Vedic tribes and clans were organised on the basis of 
blood relationship. The members of the group retained their 
independence and local governing authority, though owning 
allegiance to chiefs belonging to a certain family. With the 
Bpirifc of war and conquest, well-constituted sub-divisions of 
such organisations came into existence and they are well 
known in Vedic literature, e.g. Gapa„ Vrdta, tfardha aud 
Vi$all. With change of circumstances, the Vitf changed its 
character and allegiance to hereditary chiefs developed into 
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monarchical discipline. In regions which remained out,aide the 
influence of the social and religious changes, the older character 
of social life and organisation survived and in course of time, 
many more corporate bodies like the Gana, $ rani or Puga came 
into existence for purposes of social or economic activity. The 
wandering bands of philosophers and sophists also came to have 
their own Sanghas, as we know from the traditions relating to the 
rise of Buddhism aud Jainism. 0 

The Sutras of Pauini throw a flood of light on such bodies 
and in the work of that eminent grammarian we find a number 
of words to denote them. They are Qana, P-Figa, SaAgha ?,and 
Vrata and meant “associations or aggregates of the many” 
applied to men and sometimes figuratively to animals. Of these, 
the word Vrata retained its old Vedic significance of a fighting 
band, while Pfiga had the meaning of an association for purposes 
of commercial or economic activity. Sangha and Gana which also 
had the primary meaning of “aggregate ” or “ union” came to 
be applied to unions or “ associations ” of various descriptions. 

In the work of Panini, the two words Gatia and SaAgha 
appear in a number of Sutras. Thus, in one of them we have 
the rule for the abnormal formation of the words Sangha and 
XJdgha in the sense of Gana ox 8amUha or for eulogy. Hero 


p Mr. Jayafcwal thinks that in the days of P&oiai, the religious Sm'igha was not in 
elisleuce. There is, however, no evidence to prove it On the other hand, the general 
evidence of the SBtms or the examples furnished by the commentators proves rather the 
contrary- The Sangha was not an institution invented by the Buddha but all religious 
.fraternities of the period were organised into such bodies. They were inaugurated with 
a view to preserve the cultural and spiritual tradition in the followers rather than depend 
wholly on one individual (ef. Buddha's exhortation to Auanda afe the tffee of his death, 
Mafolparinikbilna-SHtianta,) who was supposed to act as the spiritual leader in succession 
to the original foundeft 
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Saugha ia clearly equated with. Gana.* Xu. another siltra which 
lays down the rule for the formation of the words Nikaya and 
Nicaya , we find the word Bangka used in the sense of a collec¬ 
tion of men or animals, f The same meaning of “collection” or 
•‘aggregation” appears from two other sutras where Sahgha 
is used along with the words Vahu, Gana and Puga.% Lastly, 
in one more siltra, we have the rule for the formation of new words 
from nominal prefixes in the sense of a group or association, mark 
or bodv.§ No more information as to the raeaiving of. the word 
is available, though Mr. Jayaswal thinks that the last siltra shows 
the existence of badges and marks distinguishing the Sanghas.j) 

♦P^nini nr. iii. 80. ejf'St iWiSWit'—TIx; rulu laid down ia that SaAgha is an 
abnormal I>rm in place of jS&ftghtita find moans Chirm, Udgkt k a term of praise. As exnfti- 
pteiTws have in KUikl WW'\ Wld: I 

f ^ Y\TWi III. OL 42, As examples of collections for which the word 

saiigha h med, wo have the words l 

$ Pittyiai. V. ii 52. *Tftnfnq|0^l r As examples wo have the words 

iprfMt I 

The ,nmo sense of collection appears from V, I. 58 and its commentary iu the 
Mahabhagya as Patafljah my* Kaiyafti k dearer and says 

.| Pamni IV. iii. 127. BfTf3$e KatihS comments on ib 
as followsfl'f \Tm immmwi vmn suffrafinn^ 

i i*flss*ns: r i * mf$ j 

** w, M i iwmi mh niff 

JTfflf i\n: l.. Tlfv : Wtf fa 3^*1 

w * mfa i 

|| This however is not justified by flic evidence of the Sttra, the V£rt£ka or the example 
furnished by the Ka£ika. Excepting the more juxtaposition of the three words, there in no¬ 
thing which supports the view of Mr. Jayaswal The commentators are unanimous in holding 
the opinion that the ftp. suffix is applied to derive words of the sense of a covporation, a 
mark, or a body. For JayaBwal’s views, tee pp, 42-44* 
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Hie exact connotation of Gana in Pacini is tints difficult to 
find out. Clearly, from its general sense of collection the idea of a 
corporate body is apparent but not the technical political sense. 
Mr. Jayaswal thinks that the term “Gana signified the form of Go¬ 
vernment. Sangha on the other hand, signified the state.” But 
this interpretation has hardly any foundation or justification, 
Punini equates Sangha with Gana and both seem to he used to mean 
a collection or association of the many. Later authorities hold the 
same opinion and use the two words in the same sense. As for the 
technical sense, the two evidently meant corporate bodies or unions, 
and the explanation given in chapter CVII of the Santi-parva shows 
the same thing, as far so gana is concerned. With the meagre 
data at our disposal, it is difficult to distinguish the two clearly or 
to find out the technical sense which each of them had in that 
period. Probably, there were technical differences, but those 
passed away and even in early Buddhist literature, we find these two 
terms used rather loosely. For, in these works as well as in the 
Milmda-pauha, the six great religious teachers, e.g. Buddha, Gosaia, 
Mahavlra, Ajita, Sanjaya and KAsyapa are called both Sanghis 
and Ganis. Probably, the most reasonable view would be to take 
Ganas as the primary unions composed of families of the same 
kindred while a Sangha is to be regarded as an aggregate of such 
Ganas, 

Many European scholars have translated the word Gana 
by the English equivalent of ‘tribe’. This meaning applied irres¬ 
pectively of the time of use is rather confusing and requires a 
correction to which Mr. Jayaswal has drawn our attention (p. 29). 
It may or may not be that the early Ganas were based on a real or 
siipposod bond of kinship, but as time wont on, their original charac¬ 
ter was modified and they came to be organised on different lines. 
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The early VaiSya Ganas were organised groups mainly of near 
relatives for co-operative purposes. Similar were the Ganas men¬ 
tioned repeatedly in the Taj us Samhitas. Later on, the principle 
of affiliation on the basis of common objective or purpose, changed 
the original aspect of Ganas. Such has been the history of all such 
organisations. The European guilds or corporations, too, show a 
similar change in character. 

While we have no more details about the organisation of the 
Gana-s and Sangkas, Pan ini tells as something about another class 
of Satighas and gives us details about the locality where they existed. 
These are the Ayudhajlv! Sunghas of the Vahika country or the 
region of the hills.* In four or five sutrasf the importance of which 
was pointed out by Mr. Jayaswal, we have mention of these bodies. 
From a study of his sfxtras, we know that the following were the more 
important of these Ayudha-jiving. 

(1) The Vahikas oi' western Punjab. 

(2) The Republicans of t he Hills. 

( 3 ) The Vrkas. 

( 4 ) The Daman! and other.. 

( 5 ) The group 071 six in the Trigarta country. 

(6) The Parous and others 

( 7 ) The Yaudlueyas and ohers. 

(8) And pr obably the arious sections of the 

Audum ba ras 



r See K, P. Jaytif,™! p, 35 Voh. I, 
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Tlie Vahlkas wens the people who inhabited the western Punjab 
and whom we find so opprobriously denounced by Kama in course 
of his dispute with Salya, king of Madia. Very little is known 
of the Vrkas but their name ‘wolf is suggestive of their ferocity 
in war. Of the Damani and their kindred very little is known. 
The Trigartas figure repeatedly in the chapters on Conquest in the 
Mahabharata. Probably, they occupied the hill regions of northern 
Punjab. In the Pavsu (Parysu—axe), wo may clearly recognize 
that old Vedio tribe of the same name. The famous Yaudheyas 
retained their independence and military prowess for more than 
ten centimes as will be shown later on. They also retained to a 
great extent, their non-monarchieal character for a long period. 
The list of those is clearly not exhaustive, neither can we expect 
such an exhaustive enumeration from a grammarian whose business 
was to find rules for the various suffixes applied to designate men 
of different localities or fol'owmg diverse occupations. More 
details about these western herder republics come forth when 
real history dawns with the in- asion of India by Alexander, the 
greatest conqueror of antiquity- The coaumenlators, however, give 
us many examples to illustrate the rules and thus give us the 
names of some of these republics. The) names of the Malavas, 
Ksudrakas and a host of sue! others whom we had already found 
in the Epic appear in the K^ika and the , same book preserves an 
old verse (quoted out firs, by Mr. Jayoswai) which gives us 
the names of the six «' jary Itepul >lics of the Trigarta 
group. ,7- 

t The Ka&fea comments follows : 

ftW: TOl t fejfflnsn Wgtf I 'if %i 

Vtyfirsifwifns srastf s*r onqfv 11 
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’ 8 knoVm about these l ,e °l )le T S ept that 
t, ^dieted to the pursuit of arras. In this . ^ 

th^may W compared to some extent with the military otd*r^ 0 j 
Medieval Europe, who remained for a long time the bulwark ar^.^ 
the invasions of the Slavs in central Europe, and later, on a t 
. the J^s in Syria and the Levant. The names of the I eutd^ ilt> 
Kiiignus of the Sword, or the Templars and Hospitallers are too we p 
known to be repeated here. No more details are known &l »out 
these peoples excepting that they were mainly composed of K'sat- 
triya fighters, though men of other castes like Brahmi T ; lS or traders 
were affiliated into their respective states. This has been ably 
pointed out by Mr. Jayaswal who has substantiated his point, by 
illustrations from the Kasika. (Jayaswal, p. 31. 35 ). Some excep¬ 
tions, however, may be taken to his views. Thus, while it is admissi¬ 
ble that members of other castes were admitted in their territories, 
there are reasons for holding that the ruling organisation was mainly 
one of the fighting peoples. This would appear from the evidence 
of some of the sutras quoted by Mr. jayaswal himself which lay down 
rules for the formation of words, denoting membership of a parti¬ 
cular tribe or state, through affiliation or allegiance to the ioc;d 
Iisafctriya rulers. The three or f<n ir sutrag fohich throw important 
side light on this point, show clearhf’ that a distinction was made 
between the ruling clan and the affiliated population.* 


*Three antrna bear on this important point e.g, IV. i. ICS—^ 
IV. 2* 1 M —^ j arid IV* iii. 100 which is taken along with, the general rule 

of this particular section IV, iii 05 In IV. iii. 100, we have the rule 

wt»T I The first satm lays down that the suffix 

is to be added (to designate a descendant) to tlu* name of % country which also designates 
a K$4riya tribe. AVhen this word designates a k^atriya tribe hut net a country the suffix 
isj and there ia a difference in the accent. The Vartika of K&ty&vana adds a farther 
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Apar 4 * * lom + '^ es6 ^dha-jM Sanghas v-y, 
•ewe ^ est ’ Pa hini st ‘ ems to have been ; 

' 5 political organisations, which existed in 
*st. Of these we have no details in his sj 
i evidences from other sources, e.g, 

/l) The Vrjis \ 

(2) The Bhargaaj m thc Kast 

(3) The Andhaka-Vrsflis in the South. 


.4) The Rajanyas. 

To these MV. Jayaswal adds the Maharajas and the Madras 
(p. 39). Of the Bhargas and Vrjis, wo shall speak very soon and 
give detailed accounts in connection with the republican clans of 
which we have clear accounts in the Jain and Buddhist Canon. 
Of the Andhaka-Vrsnis, we have given an account so far a3 it is 
available from the Rpic, but some more interesting particulars are 
available from the sutras of Paiuni, if their interpretation by Sir. 
Jayaswal is accepted. They are mentioned in two sutras of Panini 
and in one of them we find a hint that they had \a “joint federal 
constitution m'tf-Sffeh fc ^ e Executive authority was Vested in two 
Rajanyas with their respective Varyas.”* Although th? evidence 
cited is rather scanty, there 19 ample reason for partly Wjeptin^ 
Mr. Jayaswal’s views (see Hindu Polity, pp. 39-41.; also appendix 
A. part I.) 


\ 


condition that tho same suffix may be added fco denote a king (as opposed to a s&righa 
)- The fleooTid slitre lays down the rule for adding The 

third afitra prosoiib<?a the addition of Miffixesin the sanae of one o^ing allegiance to a king 
if the prince-denoting word ha,re In the plural the same form as the klngdoiH'denotmg 
word, The K&ftka (V, In, 1X4.) clearly distingnlAhes between the form applio&ble 

tp a Brahmin from mm applied to a member of theJK^xttriyn, 
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T« regard to the Maharajas, it is not difficult to accept Mr. 
jr.tyaswal’s views, though in one place the commentators explain 
;< Maharajikas” as a group of Gana-devatas devoted to Kuvera. Tito 
term Rajaiiya, as we shall see, seems to have been used in the sense 
of the ruling Ksattriya oligarchy which in those days ruled over a 
portion of Western India. T'he case of the Madras is open to grave 
doubts, since Panin-i furnishes no clue to their constitution 
in lib days. 

Though Paniui if; silent '$» regards the republics o.n the Eastern 
fringe, yet we are fortunate- in having some details about them 
from t 1 anonicai literature ,pi Buddhism and Jainism which arose 
in tha tity and ’the founders' of which were closely connected 
with ' rs thetse state.?, perhaps, the first to give a detailed 

account of those Easte rn republika, was the late Prof. Rhys .Davids, 
who in his BuMhisl Iptdia supplied us with a clear account of these 
together with their syste^n of administration. The republican 
states in tb ^locality had .sprung up with the dissolution of the 
Videhai/' Hofjia|ki -j . The following,is a list of them, e.g. 

The Sakyas with their capital a\.Kaipht5Vi#ti j.; they oco.„ 
^•g^u fchc area of the modern Gorakhpur district. 

,/ (2) The Koliyas of Ramagrama. 

• ' • ( ty/The Licehavis with their capital, at 'Vaie&li- Thei 
territory was round modem Besarh in the district of Musuftk-fP 1 ’ 
(4) The Vidohas with their capital at Mitliila, whic 1 
included in the modem Dvarbhanga district. 

(0 & 0) The two ' tions of the Malias with their 
a £-|£usinara an ^ Pava. They cohered a large area. 

^ Mn-riyaa ->£ Pippalivaiisi. 

J.’Jie Bulis of Allakappa. 

- j.g: The Bhaggas of Suinsumara hill. 











The majority of these republican states remained obscure, 
but the Sakyas, Licchavis and the Mid las gained celebrity on 
account ol their close connection with vhe founders of the Jain 
and Buddhist religions. A picture of the. administrative system 
in these republics is to be found in the pagen of;Mr, Jlhys Davids a 
Buddhist India (pp. 21- 22). In eaeliy there was a central Aasembl 
which was located in the Mote Hall where -all questions of public 
concern were discussed. After discussion, tihe points at issue were 
put to vote and the opinion of the/ majority decided everything 
The Governmental authority was vested in a Raja who,was more 
of an elected President than a hereditary monarch. ler him 
were officials who had distingniahing uniforms* and differ nties. 

The Mcchavis.—We now proceed to d iscuss the :'i„ution 
of the Licchavis of Vaisali. In regard to these people, our infor¬ 
mation is mainly furnished by tradition recorded in the early 
Buddhist Canonical Literature, inefuebmg canonical commentaries, 
and the Jatakas. The Mahaparinibbatnasuttanta records some his- 
f/rical cb-nditions about these powerful clans, bn ' w^xave details, 
in the Jatafos, duvw&vni we find the DiCchavis mentioned’ gmra | 
times. Thus, in tile introduction to the Ekapanna Jataka. m„ are 
told that in VesSli, the city of the Licchavis, there were ah «, 
seven thoiisand seven hundred and seven kings (rajSno) to gover.. 
He state and a like number of viceroys (uparaja), generals (sena- 
\ and treasurers (Ekapanna Jataka 149). In the Cullakalihga 
fa (301), we find the same tradition- recorded together with the 
ting statement that ’’tradition hat the Liccha vis of the 
amily to the number Ixad ... teir abode at \ ais&b and 

all of t hem W*e. given io argument and dur‘ _ (e. g., 

Yesili-nayare Licchavirajinaiu sattasa hassani sattasatun oa 

Licohavi v’^simsu. Te sabfae pi paripuetxhfi-vitakkft’ hesum, ^ 










Liccha-vis. 
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Again, the Bhaddasula Jat&ka (no. 466) recording a tradition 
speak* of “the tank in Vaisali pity whence the family of kings 
•$ot water for the ceremonial** ^nkling on tW occasion of • ifiin'r 
coronation.' It was covered % An^a iron set so that not even a bird 
could get through. A'm we further learn that the tank was closely 
ded. (V es .aliuagare ganaraja-kularaiti abhiseka-inahgala-pojtkha- 
r 0 fc C ), The Liochavi princes regarded the use of the water 
is tank as a peculiar privilege of their own and they severely 
ed any violation of the sacredness of the tank by anybody 
an their own community. Consequently, the same story 
when the general of t he king of Kosala violated the sacred- 
•3 tank by bathing his wife in it, the Ueohavia were furious 
and sent five hundred of their own community to pursue 
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sentence on him r ,y x 
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ion to these w© have something more about the Liccha- 
ha-katha. From this, we know that they had a peculiar 
lieial administration in which a criminal case was 
-e judicial tribunals, presided over by officers 
vl powers. The first to try it was the Viniechaya- 
ext to him were the Vobarikas and the Sutta- 
;m were the Attahkuaka, the Senapati and the 
quid acquit the guilty but as a rule they had 
\i, higher tribunal. The highest tribunal was 
nid the right to convict the accused and pass 
ling to the Pavcni-potthaka or the Book of 
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more information about the Licchavis 
the Jains. According to them, the 
■hfivira was related to the Licchavis of 
TnAila whose brother Cetaka was 
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called “King of Vais&li.” In Jain bopka we have traces ol the 
curious government' of the Licc^avis, for i» bhe Niraya\aK-tmtta 
it is delated that king Cetaka wf^^iatafetru prepared to attack?-., 
called together the “eighteen ” of an ^ *'j ie 

Licchai and Mallai. Again, on the <leati $ the 

“eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosata” dyy, onou 
him. 

As to the composition of the Licohavi Assembly, we ha' 
more information except that it was a deliberative body in 
all questions relating to the affairs of state were fully di 
and decided by the voice of the majority. This is proved 1 
of the passages quoted above, as also by that we II-know; 
in the Mahaparinibbanasutta in which the Great Buddha r aUw 
the conditions under which the Yaj jians “would prospe^^j ^ tlve 
decline.” The occasion on which the sermon was ut+ . cm \ ne dUpon 
Buddha, arose when Ajiitasatru, King of Magadha, detr • Vassakara, 
destroying the Vajjians, sent his minister, the Bratov- g^min had 
to him to take his advice on the point. When .nanda whether 
delivered the message, the Blessed One enquired t assamblies.” 

he was aware that the Vaj jians hold “full and fr< &omi 

Amanda having replied in the affirmative, the ^ * n ^ ^ha- 

the conditions of their success whieh are me. 

parinibbana. e goeS to prove 

The evidence of the passages quoted ^ , kavis was not of 
without doubt that the constitution of th e Li<Vr hand a SSangba’ 
the ordinary monarchical type. It was on f Jj e ot j ie( t erat ion of small 
or to explain in clearer terms it was a repp bliea} Assem iqy to discuss 
states, the chiefs of which met in a O ltra ] ^ num |j ec of these 
affairs relating to the whole confedera f . xhe number 

petty chiefs, who arc all called Rajai 











The Constitution 
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f imaginary. 

ip these petty principalities which formed the con- 
4 t- no doubt that they were ruled, by the Li coha vi 
This is proved by the fact that each of them 
had lus o'pii,,uj4s, Benapatis and other officers. They ruled, more¬ 
over, by hereditary right. Their sons were (-ailed Kumaras (as 
mentioned in the Ekapaima .Jataka) and moreover, they formed an 
exclusive body—a ruling caste with rights and privileges, which 
they jealously guarded as their own, as would appear from the 
story of the sacred tank of Vai&Ui quoted above. 

These considerations will prove beyond donbt that tne Lidehavi 
constitution was oligarchic, i. <?., it was of a type in which political 
power was? vested in a privileged class or community. 

Therfji are, however, sortie scholars, who go farther than this 
and behove in a democratic character of the Licohavi constitution. 
Their theory is based partly upon the supposition that among the 
Liechavia, political power was enjoyed by men of all classes and 
castes and the democratic constitution of the Licchavis was the 
model from which the Buddhist Sangha was copied by the Blessed 
One. These scholars further believe that as such the constitution 
and procedure of the Lidehavi Assembly, was similar to that 
followed in the Sangha. 

blow, in regard to the first assumption, there is no ground 
for believing that men of all classes and castes enjoyed equal 
political power. From the Buddhist books where we have more in¬ 
formation about the Sakivas, \w that there were settlements of 
other castes m the locality——(the Biahmin settlement of Jhliomadussa 
for example) but are never described as enjoying a .jdace in 
the Deliberation Hall. Pokkhara-sadi when he goes to Kap.i] a . 















vatthu only the Sa , iberating in tin Mot 

another occasion, Suddhodai. described as talking 
of the Sakiya nobles. From these, we may safely 
as in the case of theiSakiyaa. political authority a< 
the hands of the Licrhavis only, the affiliated pop 
castes being excluded from it. 

As to the Buddhist Sanglfa, there can be no doubt that it 
was founded upon democratic principles, 'flic first to notice this, 
were Dr. Oldenburg and Prof. Rhys Davids. The latter in his 
Hibbert Lecture delivered in 1881 (in which he had to illustrate 
some points in the history of Indian Buddhism) remarked that “the 
Order was a kind of republic in which all proceedings were settled 
by resolutions agreed upon in regular meetings of its members which 
were hold subject to the observance of certain established regulations 
and the use of certain forms of words. These forms and the 
resolutions passed were called KammavaeSs.” (See Rhys Davids 
H. L., 1881, pp. 38-40.) 

The democratic character of the Buddhist Order is further 
illustrated by the fact that in addition to the rules and resolutions 
we further learn from the Mahavagga and the Culavagga, that 
(!) the Buddhist Sarigha had a body of rules regarding *fhe 
forms of resolutions to be moved in the Assembly (XI—1—4. IV— 
2—2.) 

(2) . There was a rule of quorum (M, V. IX—3.2). 

(3) . In cases of di fference of opinion, the sense of the Assem¬ 
bly was decided by the votes of the majority. There were methods 
Prescribed for the counting of voter . *1*4 voting by ballot was known. 
(<1 V. IV. 9—IV - 14 — 26 ). 

( 4 ) , (Complicated matters were referred the decision of 
committees (C, V. fV.—'14-24). 
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(5). Lastly, definite rules seem to hove existed regarding 
such matters as the votes of absentees. 

These are facts supported 'by evidence but as to the contention 
that the Political S&iigha w?*s the prototype of the Licchavi Sangka 
and that the procedure f< ilowed in the Political Assembly was the 
same as the Buddhist 0 'r, the following observations may be put 

forward : 

(i) Firstly, th is nothing to prove that the procedure in the 
Political S&righa was the-same as in the religious order. As to the 
Political Sabgha we li . e absolutely no details and the supposed 
resemblance is purely conjectural, 

(ii) Secondly, there was a wide gulf of difference between 
the great religious order and the political assembly of the oligarchs. 
Undoubtedly, as Prof. Rhys Davids observed, “the Raiigha was 
a hind of republic—an assembly of men, united ill a common pur¬ 
pose, and living under a common discipline.” But, the men who 
composed it were quite different from those of the ordinary 
world. They had snapped up the last link with the world, 
they followed no occupations, and were practically com. lilts- in 
respect of the belongings which they were allowed to retain by the 
Master. 

(iii) Lastly, it is doubtful whether it was copied Entirely 
from the Political Sahgha. In forming a religious congr egation 
there was every chance that the Buddha would organic, - it on 
democratic lines. As a scion of the republicans of Kapfilavastu 
it would be natural for him to organise it on democratic pr inciples. 
But with all these, we must take into account the fact thafi a reli¬ 
gious fraternity in its infancy is always sure to be evolved on. demo¬ 
cratic lines. Such has been the case with many of tho religious 

”s of the world. In India, other Saughas, too, existed in 1 ddha’s 
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time.* The early Christians, too, had their gatherings, their elected 
bishops, and the early Mahbmedans had as well, devised a demo¬ 
cratic system. In more recent times, the Khalsa was organised 
on democratic lines. • Yet none of thesehad anything to copy from. 
The Christians had the ideal of the universal Empire of Borne 
and the originator of the Khalsa had no' ug but the centralised 
Mogul Empire to follow. 

Consequently, we believe that it would hat going too far 
to say that the Licehavis were as democratic as the Buddhist order. 
They in fact, formed an oligarchical epi>- ’ nation. 'The chiefs 
roled their own domains by hemditarv right but as regards the 
whole Confederation. the Assembly settled the affairs. The chiefs 
enjoyed hereditary privileges and this receives confirmation from the 
evidence of the Avtha&stra. The Bajasabdins, mentioned there 
apparently formed a privileged body of hereditary nobles composing 
the A sembly, while the Saiigha-mukhyas were elected office-bearers 
from amongst them. 

In this respect there is also a similarity between the Yadava 
Corded .md the Licchavi Confederation. 


V 
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* til* lijiSAa&niirphaJa'itutta, lh« nit great ieaohrr» t>f tW fiixfch ftejitury B. 0. a re all 
<^ }jcriby l v , Qmino ani gurul wrio. 










Great Events Movements 
of the Vlth Cen. B. C. 

' / \ ; 

The sixth century before Chirst. so remarkahf® in the intellectual 

and political history of the world, wad no lest* 80 in the political 
history of India, ii -Van lite wh • 'ytj once subjected to extraneous 
forces and commotion from wi ^ vv the imperia’istic 
movement dawned in the east, /wester,. ihdia co» 1 by the local 
republics and tribal principalities was invaded by the most powerful’ 
foreign enemy of the d&y. At the same time, the Magadha-Videha ' 
region saw the greatest social and religious upheaval of antiquity. 
Before we pass on to a discussion of the second, we must describe 
the Persian invasion. 

The Persian invasion took place in the reign of Cyrus, the 
founder of that great empire which stretched from the borders 
of India to the home of the Urmco-Mediterranean culture. Cyrus’s 
first attempt to conquer; India through Godrosia was unseccessful 
according <*> .Strabo, but he seems to have been more successful 
in the Kabul va .ley, After 5.16 B. C. Darius’s officer, Seylax, Jed a 
naval expedition through the Kabul and Indus rivers. As a result 
of this and otljior subsequent invasions, the region of Sind and 
western Punjab jcame to be constituted into the twentieth satrapy 
of the Persian Empire and we find the Hindus along with the Gauda- 
rians mentioned tin the Nahh-i-Iiastam inscription. This satrapy, 
the richest of all‘in the Empire, paid a tribute of 360 Talents 






(£1.000,000) u year end Indian soldiers,, clad in cotton and armed 
witli bowa anil iron-tipped arrows, formed. pint of the army of the 
Great King which fought the Greeks, (see Y. Srn,th pp. 35-36 ; 
MeCrindie's Ancient India pp. 4-5 ; Herodotus VP 65 ; VIII 13; 
IX 19). 

Probably, the Persians did not. destroy tire local tribes and 
states, but exacted tributes and military contingents. For this 
latter purpose, political officers and residents visited the different 


localities, but otherwise the local system of government was not 
interfered with, b) may also be surmised that tire non-monarchicaV 
form of government was also fpst*m«A '»»y Vmii foreign invasion which 
precluded any ch/V* «t jt * imperialism extending its sway 
there at an e Gate. 

(ii). Religious propagau/la. —While the foreign enemy was 
making its headway in the bonder provinces, a great social and 
intellectual commotion was shaking the very foundations of social 
life in the homeland of the Eastern Aiyan-doui. For a long time 
the Brahmanic religion of sacrifice had become an anomaly. The 
spirit of awe and wonder had passed away. The complicated ritual 
had lost its charms ; men forgot its significance and meaning, and 
its own votaries doubted its efficacy. Abstract speculation came 
into being and men enquired into the root causes of the phenomenal 
world, its diversities, the relations of men with nature and the causes 
that led to diversities in individual life. The dc 'trine of Imrma 
and of rebirth or metempsyehom according to good or evil actions 
in 'life gained ground. Pleasure in life or its perpetuation with 
sacrifice iost its charms and a hankering for self-realisation took 
its place. 


The movement took a new turn in the East-. In the days of 
the Upamsads, the court, of the Janakas had Already becomo a 
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great sophistic school. Here, Y&jniwalkya propounded his philo- 
sopiiioal teacliings based on a synthesis of the past with newer 
ideas and interpretations of the same, tsext came Kapila with 
his metaphysics of Dualism. Many more teachers arose but their 
history is lost. Only a few nick-names have survived of these 
exponents or occasionally some perverted accounts of their doctrines 
or distorted versions of their life have reached us. 

With continued speculation, pessimism came. The social 
aspect of life was at a discount. The Tdpasas retired to the wilder¬ 
ness while the Sramanas or Parwr&jakt * formed orders of wandering 
ascetics who took upon themselves the duty of calling men from 
the evils of sensual existence and teaching the ways of salvation. 
Man ywere the wandering sects that came into existence in that 
remarkable age. It is our misfortune that no history properly speak¬ 
ing of this remar kable period has reached us and we mainly depend 
upon some stray facts or distorted traditions about them preserved 
in the annals of the orders which have survived. Of the surviving 
sects, only two e,<j. Buddhism and Jainism assumed greater im¬ 
portance. Other systems gradually decayed and their doctrines 
or disciplines were forgotten. But the history of the two great 
systems is closely connected with the political history of the period. 

Buddhism and other monastic religions and their influence on 
politics . — The influence of this sooio-re^whs upheaval was great. 
It acttjd ’«wl reacted • <»u>l ultimatelyM^e latent eiMfcsh*’ 

tiberated, affected politics. The commotion and convulsion it 
brought about, shook tho very foundations of political existence, 
though ftB to the exact nature of the influences, there must remain 
room for differences of opinion. The material at our disposal is 
scanty and moreover it is difficult to understand the political 
teachings of the great teachers, if they had any. 
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But to tlio historian one prominent fact is noticeable, e, <}., 
that the r*se of Buddhism and the other monastic systems is syn- 
cronous with the growth of administrative centra' isation and imperial 
absolutism. Paradoxical as the statement may at first appear, 
its truth is borne out by the history of subsequent political develop¬ 
ments, Thus, at the time of the Great Buddha we find northern 
India divided into a large number of states, some of which were 
monarchical while the rest were more or less democratic or repub ican. 
With the advancing tide of conquest and imperia’ domination some 
of the states mentioned in the list, had already lost their political 
existence, Aiiga had been annexed by Magadha and Kasi the home 
of AjaUiSfit.ru anti of the Brahmadattas of the Jafcakas, had become 
a part and parcel of the Kosala kingdom and its revenues were 
for the time settled on the Kosala bride of Bimbisara. The Kurus 
the Pancalas and the Matayas still existed as separate kingdoms, 
but had lost their political importance. 

Then within a century, the imperialistic movement assumed 
greater strength and the face of the country was entirely changed. 
Hardly had tho Buddha closed his eyes, when Iris kinsmen the 
Sakiyas were exterminated as a race and within a short time, tho 
rising power of Maghada destroyed the political importance of the 
Licchavis—that. sturdy race of republicans whose history is so closely 
bound up with that o r «*»tly Jainism and Buddhism. Gradually, 
one by one the small tribal deinoovn,r*,ies and later on the greater 
principalities liUo Ko&ila and Avanti all disappeared to make room 
for the extension of the Magadhan monarchy, which ike an all- 
absorbing Leviathan swallowed up its weaker neighbours and became 
under Kautilya and Gandra-gupta, the mightiest empire of the day. 

'Hus is indeed something paradoxical and to explain it is to 
aoivo one of the greatest riddles of History. Naturally, a scion of 
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Oligarchs. Buddha was far from being one who believed 
'•hy. He belie ved in the government of clan elders and 
-iews are summarised in the address to Ananda on the ev' 
assakfoa’s visit with a mission from A jatasatru This syinapthy 
for Han government in place of one-man rule, coupled with his 
efforts for the intellectual regeneration of the masses, has naturally 
led many scholars to think that Buddha was a champion of demo¬ 
cracy in politics. In support of this, these men further point otit 
that the Buddhistic Sangha was fully democratic and contained 
the principles of self-governing life. It was open, to the admission 
of all witlumt any distinction of caste or tribe and its members 
were brethren equal in all respects. Every question was discussed 
in the meetings of the Sangha and the line of action taken was that 
determined by the voice of the majority. 

These points, however, while they go to prove without doubt 
the democratic character of the Buddhist Sangha fail to explain 
the synchronism of the rise of absolutism and rather point 
to conclusions other than that supported by facts. Coming 
to an explanation of this we find that the error of those who 
believe in the contribution of Buddhism to the cause of democracy, 
lies in their misconceptions and confusions regarding the real 
teachings of Buddha. Undoubtedly, the teachings of Buddha 
had a great scope fox social equality but oven thou these did not 
constitute any democratic political ideal. 

The examination of the character of the Sangha proves this. 
First of all, it was not intended for those who were members 
of society but for men who disavowed the necessity of a social 
life and left their homes to prepare themselves for the final 
dissolution,. They lived a communistic life, as befitted 
those who had given up all connections with the world. 
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Secondly, the creation of the Saiigha was no novelty 
not mark any democratic innovation. It was not the ft. 

I in India. The other great leaders of wanderers were a’so i< 
ders of Sanghas. Ajita Kesakamvali, Gosala, Vellatbiputta, Puran 
Kassapa, the Nataputta all had simiilar organisations. Some of 
these were in fact more democratic, since they admitted slaves. 
Furthermore, there is one thing to be home in mind. That under 
similar circumstances, the formation oi a Sangha by the earliest 
adherants of a new teacher, was the only alternative which could 
safeguard these new believers from the hatred and persecution of 
the rest. For his own part Buddha did not wish to brush away 
the past or to figure as a propagandist for democracy or advocated 
violent changes. Order was his highest ideal and in more than 
one place, he tried to shew that this was attainable by men if 
they followed those principles which underlie the exercise of 
authority (Dhamino ran.no rELja). Indeed, there are two impor¬ 
tant passages (Cakkavatti-siha-n&da Sutta, Dialogues Vol. II. 
part III; and Raja Vagga Anguttara Nikaya III) where he 
gives us the conditions oi success in a monarchical rule.* 4 

Next, we have reason for coming to the conclusion that the 
Buddha did nothing for democracy in politics. He meddled neither 
in society nor politics. His sympathies were for the good of the 
people and for their good government. Beyond this, ho did not 
pronounce anything more. Moreover, all his sympathies and ideals 
were but heritages of the past. It was nothing more than a longing 
for the continuence of of the system in which he had been bom and 
bred up. The republicanism of the Lichchavi oligarchs was 

* For thl* I am indebted to iny teamed friend Dr. B. M, B&nut, M + A„ JX Litt, of the 

Dtparlmmiii of Post-Graduate Teaching. 
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something which Buddha inherited from the past. Ho or I\is 
teachings had nothing to do with its origin or creation. 

A careful analysis thus shows that Buddhism contained in it 
nothing of democratic political teaching. If any teachings it had 
so far as politics was concerned; they did not affect society directly. 
tSta the other hand, the influence of its teachings were not without 
consequences. It affected the mentality of the people. It changed 
their ideals of life ; it affected society by its action and the re-action 
it brought. The reasons why the teachings of Buddhism failed to 
stem the tide of absolutism but rather furthered the cause of the 
latter, are not., far to seek. 

First of all, the attempt to curtail, the privileges of the higher 
orders especially the religious supremacy of the Bralunins who 
were the natural leaders of the people in their opposition to royal 
absolutism, removed some obstacles to the growth of despotic 
power. In ancient India, as in all primitive societies, the priest and 
the military nobility had been the sole checks to the irresponsibility 
of monarchs. The teachings of Buddha undermined the priestly 
position. His universal religion broke the cohesion of tribes and 
clans. The priest and the noble both lost their importance and thus 
absolutism had its enemies destroyed. .Similar lias been the case 
in Europe. The teachings of Luther fostered the cause of the ab¬ 
solutism of Princes and paved the way for their ‘'divine right. '' 
Pure monarchy has often been the offspring of democratic, 
teachings in religion. 

(2) Secondly, it diverted popular attention from toe arena 
of politics to that of religion. This again was something which 
helped the cause of absolutism. The; master’s teachings were 
misunderstood and misrepresented. They did mischief in society 
and also to the individual. Pessimism took a deeper hold. The 
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moaning of life was forgotten. The world came to he conceived as 
the home of eternal sorrow and life meant hut its perpetuation for 
cycles of existence yet to come. Rather than face it, men shunned 
life itself. They feared the world. They scoffed at the joys of 
existence. They despised life and prayed for its dissolution 
This longing for annihilation bore bitter fruit, ft brought 
nanition in life, and death in polities. 

(3) Lastly, as the newly enfranchised masses lacking in 
political instincts were not powerful enough to check the, growing 
power of their kings, the latter became more powerful day by day. 

Reaction and the rise of Ariha&aslra. Schools —The preachings of 
the reformers were fraught with grave consequences. The lower 
orders rose everywhere. The sacred traditions of the past became 
the object of. ridicule with shaved-head monks. The privileged 
classes became alarmed for the safety of their birthright and they 
saw with disdain the progress of new ideas. Everything seemed 
topsyturvy—men scoffing at the joys of existence, women rejecting 
the overtures of affection or love and all mocking at the world.* * 

The excess of rigorism bore bitter fruit. Gradually, a reaction 
set in. New teachers appeared, who inveighed against the un¬ 
social tendencies of the age. They interpreted human life in terms 
of man’s natural desires, bis social objectives and his higher spiritual 
aims. According to them, every thing was closeiy related and the 

* A systematic history of this remarkable period is lost but the mum social tendencies 
may buelia^'v disco mod *1 some of the literature of the day, I11 the Canon, we find Mura re 
preaching Buddha ft* hia attempt to destroy social life. In the, Thor%Sf;h& wo find 
remarkable un«ooi<d tendencies of the women of the day z.g. aversion to marriage or fear of 
child birth, Sot*ir of the . accounts of the Them show the evils of mou istioiam. We 
Bud husband* leading their wives and children and daughters leaving the home and in one 
case a nun even marges her father. The author contributed an article oh this in the? Sanskrit 
IJharutl (1023). 
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sacrifice of one was prejudicial to the other. Social life was in 
their eyes, the basis of everything and they tried to restore its 
foundations. The ideals of the post were re-invoked—conserva¬ 
tism became the creed of the day. The older Life of freedom and 
its absence of restraint was forgotten. A harder routine was 
introduced. Women lost their social position. Early marriage was 
inculcated and asceticism came to be looked down with disfavour. 

In the domain of politics, the Arthasastra school arose with 
vigour. It gave a decidedly higher place to the attainment of 
desires in life and inculcated the necessity of acquisitions. 
Some of the Arthasastra teachers, neglected morality altogether 
and advocated the cause of a. strong monarchy at the cost of war 
and intrigue. The older idealism in politics passed away and the 
concept of a state on the basis of a strong military power came into 
existence. An age of moral irresponsibility dawned—materialism 
reawakened and the past ideals of a pluralistic political discipline 
vanished away. 

The ArthaSdtm school .—The great event of the close of the 
period was the rise of thinkers of this school. The Arthasastra writers 
represented a strong current of intellectualism directed towards 
the solution of man’s social and ethical problems- -his aims in life 
how best to attain them and the correlation of individual interests 
with that of the social group- as a whole. The aims of human 
existence were analysed by contemporary thinkers and its objec¬ 
tives were analysed into the four great categories or the Gatur- 
varga of Dharma , Artha, Kama: and Moska. Dhmma in its stricter 
seme represented the normal order of passions and hankerings 
together with the duties commensurate with a moral and social 
existence; Artha signified the objectives which men strive to attain 
in the material basis for existence; Kama represented the biological 
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clement at the root of life, its maintenance and continuance by 
virtue of the propagation of the species, while Moksa connotated 
the attainment of delivery from the clutches of desires and han¬ 
kerings of the world. 

Each of these led to speculations and thus gave rise to treatises 
on the four great objectives. As to the works on Moksa 
or Klima proper, we are not directly concerned but the Dharma- 
stttras which take Dharma in its wider sense, and Arthasabras 
claim our attention. Both were based on ancient traditions— 
handed down from teacher to pupil in succession. The early 
history of the Arthasastra is lost but later tradition regarded it 
as the descendent of the Artha Veda attached to the Rile or the 
Atharva Vedie schools,* * Its important branches comprised the 
study of agriculture, commerce cattle-rearing and other allied 
subjects. But by far important and closely related to each was 
the more important subject of the art of governance for kings 
and the ways and means of attaining sovereign authority based 
on the realisation of the four-fold objective, e. g. alabdha- 
labha-labdha-pari-raksanam, raksita-vivardhanam and tirtha- 
pratipadanam. 

The history of the rise of Arthasastra schools is rather obscure. 
But, they sc.un to have been fairly in existence as organised bodies 
in the Vlth century B. C, for, if we believe in the antiquity of cano¬ 
nical tradition, we have in the Brahraajala sutta, the denunciation 
by Buddha of the Brahmins engaged in king-craft, the art of war 
aud peace and the various other allied topics which all point to the 
growth of king-craft. The name of ono Arthasastra teacher—DIgha 


* Ii’or a history of the school and it a branches, see my Economic life and 

* Hogre-Bs ia Aaeiont. India {Voi* 1 Bit. I. Ch. il) 
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Karayana occurs in the Buddhist literature as that of the king-maker 
who deposed old Pasenadi in favour of his son Virudhava. 

The t\vo chief points of interest with the "history of the Artha- 
sastras are first o all, {!) their close connection with older tradi¬ 
tion and occasionally to some of the gods. In the absence of a 
real history we are mainly to depend on later evidence i. &■. of the 
Kautiliya and some texts which w T e find in the Epic (Santi. Oh. 59' 
According to Epic tradition, the earliest work on Dandautti was 
composed by Prajapat-i or Brahman to guide men. That book 
comprising 100,000 chapters was abridged by the gods Indra and 
a. The next redactions were made by Brhaspati, Manu, and 
All these names occur in the Epic (Ch. 58. Sftntiparva) 
and also in the Kautiliya, whic h mentions Siva as Vi^alaksa, India 
as Vfthudantiputra, Brhaspati as the founder of the Blirhaspatya 
school and Sukra as the founder of the Ausanasa school. The 
mention of the two gods Indra and Siva is significant 1 and points 
to the early association of some of the Arthasastra schoqls with the 
votaries of these gods. Probably, as in the case of different schools 
of Sanskrit grammar, the early speculators of this science of 
polity distinguished themselves by their devotion to one or other 
of these deities.* 

In the hands of subsequent thinkers some of these gave rise to 
well-developed schools of thought-like those of the Manavah 
Barhaspatyafj, Au&masah ParaSarSh, or the s ' ’bbiyall, whoso 
names wo find recorded in the Kautiliya. Individual teachers also 
appeared. In the absence of prdper^ ^istory, we have only their 


* r -Che story of the origin - 
a votary oi S iva, over his riy 
The olos© a^ooiation <4 diif. 
of ih» Muses over certain 
rejbestod here* 

34 


'•piviara 30hool nt grammar and the Victory of Pfipini 

indra school 13 kao\tu to everybody, 
A tJ» purt ion lu r ' gh'dfi ft 4 d the patron a go 
t the Greeks in too iP.&ll* known to fa© 
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aick-naines and for explanation we depend entirely on tradition. 
Thus, we have Kaunapadanta (big-toothed), identified, by the 
TrikandaSesa with Bkl$ma, Pisunu identified with the sage Narada, 
*Yatavyadhi {suffering from Vata) identified with Udhava, 
Bharadvaja identified with the Kaurava commander Drona, (since 
the recorded views of Bharadvaja on the unscrupulous aims of an 
Tindtya tally so clearly with those attributed by Karna in the 
dabhaparva to that Brahmin warrior). In addition to these heroes 
of the Ej^c. other authors or practical politicians existed and pro¬ 
minent among them were Dlrgha Oarayana, the unscrupulous 
adviser of Pasenadi’s son, Ghotamukha whose name occurs in the 
Vatsyayana, and of Katyiiyana whom the Brkat-katha legend 
makes a minister of tho Nandas and thus a probable elder con¬ 
temporary of Kautilya in the lYth, century B. 0.* 

The close association of the Epic heroes with the Aitha^astra 
schools is really worthy of note and shows how tho later formulators 
of the ArthaSastra doctrine closely followed on the footsteps of the 
former. Probably, in course of time, the events of the Epic narra¬ 
tive as well as the deeds and sayings of the great heroes, became 
a sort of guiding principle with succeeding generations. Their 
ideas or the principles they formulated lived in the floating tradi¬ 
tion of the past and subsequent authors took them in the light of 
a guiding canon. This vast literature has not come down to us 
in its original W-t rather distorted and misarranged, its contents 
have found way into the Kajadliarma Chapters of the Great 
Epic. In the nbsence of a ' ’ odAer authorities, the Epic should be 
regarded as the main sourca supplying ■■ - th the oldest materials 


, * Xli£ idontiiication of these 

attempted hy It, 1), K, Bhartd&rkfu 
bad the honour of bcdng associated * 
md beJongu to nxy friend 


e Ktvtitillyfb has nlmidy been 
h&S Lectures) frith wdiom i 
of iuentifjhig Ghojabiuka 
dliietio indiwi 1 hiloKOp&iy.) 
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regardin, v j ews anc \ principles o\ the most ancient formulators 

.^A^haSastraA** . " 

Secondly, the way in which the Arthaa^tra wn * M ‘ - 

robiema of politics is also an interesting study- 0 > * 

jem to be interested mainly in the socio-economic pror 0 .s1 . 

man and though they follow the older traditions abmit the duties 
t- ■‘ o their subjects, they neglect the sacerdpt** 1st 10 prmcip * 
wh m luc’ii'iihmanas. The happiness of W*®** m. socie >} 

and that through the governmental functions of the king is tnen. 
main ideal and in attogff. lng to formulat-' mep““ i<H ’ l t >s realisation 
they take regal authority av.t,he pr : ‘ tu - ’ 3amis existence- 

In common with the Epic inkers, they p< a f, u ipte a eon Pinion 

of anarchy in the absence of a c mmw 8 ll P eriOT **** 
authority as the basis of all gw”*®*- Men actuated % (S**d 
or passion try to tyrannize ove tIie weak a * d aa suck the la «<* 
are made to suffer. To * 8 a*ich state oE war and violemie, regal 
o%>rity ;«—W 0 l,dy wfmafT and this authority they derive 
solo coercive power 1S nested in the king. This belief in 
ff>e coercive authority makes ^ iem regard the science as tl^at of 
jhmdamti or the science * proper co-erf 1 on + 5 We shall 
^isenss this in detail ^ cojunectidia with th\ social idealib 0 f 
jlautiljra. 

The New Monar^ hies * 

While the Artha^^ ra school was fairly on its way to develop¬ 
ment* the character 0 ‘ changed. Partly with the influence* 

** The rotet-loi* ketwocu the SautiJfja r Jmteml and the Epic is m itself an interesting 
idy. In a pa pro on -Poptical in the Epic, I have discussed this point and 

t 0 tried to *** utilised materials which are found in the Epic, 

hole vofe^ flhd pfta^ag^ occuixing in boiti the works appear identical* EtiW Ka^ilya 
allows a advancernc** oven the Epic yfvitm both in method ns well as in the 

’ ;f his ^deaa. 


\ M V 
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of tie • now ideas, partly aidsq by the re-action which fair *$d tlie 
monastic propaganda, re^i authority and its character 
A new type of centralized monarchy came into existence. The 1*$ 
vestiges of tribal polity or of the semi-constitutional monarchies 
were swept away. Tribal boundaries or traditions were swept away 
and big kingdoms took their place. Conquest brought into the 
hands of the conqueror vast areas full of natural resource 1 '' 
forests separating the tribal settlements, th rivers he 

often regarded as “res communes” ail pa»ed into the hands ox the 
‘lorujiieror together with the mines and c*. ? sources of natural 
wealth. The pjgj&mal domain. , ( | conquered added to the 
re^u^ees of thfe y- *or. With efcom a8 resources at their disposal, 
kings bjnvame free from popular jcm t ro p The spy system (the 
germs of which might have existe j n the earliest days) became a 
primary! political institution ant! t* ran ha 0 f spies were swelled by 
member's belonging ox pretending t hrflong to the various religious 
orders. As wo have alreadj poin.tc,d. out d»v- 

of PTa,senajit, this vast machinery t) f espionage was aheat% m 

existence.* _ 

O-reat standing armies came into existence and on tins nea$. 
we piave the evidence of the TV th century (Jj^k writers who speak 
0 f the vast armaments of Maghaclha, a. n( q 0 f the Andhras, th« 
K alihgas and the Pandyas. Extra taxes cam e to be levied by kings 
a nd new sources of income were constantly ad \ e a. This last point 
w ;e shall discuss in the next section^ 

- the spy system In Ancient J %£ a , th#. parted Na distorted throng’ 

the neslisence of the editorial staff of the Dacca t* .vie'. WaspoWwhed m 1 oSO.'J'horo tlio pi 
sage front the 8»myutta Niltaya (p. 70 ) was cited showing the early ewp.^ent of mm 

the garh of religion* wanderers. . ... ' ".. „ , . , 

t For the gradual evolution of taxation m my Economic Difo and I rogress Aneicnf 

imYw V0II. pp. -84- 
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SPECULATION AND IDEALS 


Early Political thou ght. 


The 


P eilo ‘i immediately preceding the imperialistic mof -emenfc 
was also I ' ;emai .j {a> y e f or the beginnings of political spec ulation 

caT^T * S ° 1 a ^ e ^* ^ le Upanisads saw the dawn of Meta^physi- 
ca enquiry ^ ev j nce( j | 3 y the eagerness to find out the root cau ses 0 j: 

e unive fsa | p} ien()mcna or the relation pf the latter to the joy s un( j 
^ e ^ iri p' 3 of the individual, so, speculation was directed tow arc j a 
* lI1 ' l ‘ng out of the principles which were calculated to en uire 
the lta-ppiness of men in society. From the close of the Vedie r 
an picture of happiness arising out of the 

of the { unc tions of the different elements of society fio t . 

®yes of men. Gradually, the influence of the ideal of oiwi 
1)as Sd on that of the great uni versal system became less, and 
a Htract enquiry was directed towards the socio-ethical problems 
° f nankind. 

^ ideal of Dharma in its wider and moral sense en- 
shroudod the minds of men and speculation was 
’ 1 ards the realisation of that moral 
orcie. 1 . This com ma is unique in the history of Indian 

intellectual and m< yess and connoted as it does even now a 
world of ideas from the primary principles guiding human con¬ 
duct to the ideal state of moral self-realisation so far as the 
mdivudual is concerned. In its wider sense it embraced the 


ideal. 
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totality of pi a. ../.pies and precepts'^# ^dnco beat to the 
happi > ness of men in this life and that fe«yond. . It is difficult to 
find 9 , single word in western vocubula r y which connotes the 
same idea. Its nearest approach so far a 3 ethical aspect is 
co&ce pved is made by the French word droit a' n ^ ^ ie ^ retman w01 ^ 
recht. The earliest exponents of the ethicaf!' *®1*® C * Dharma 
are ti? ie Dharmasiitras which seem to bas* 9 ^ x9xr pwoepts 
on th< W handed down by the canonical traditio ” °‘ ^ xo ^ /e< f xc 
Bchoo- ,s - I» these ancient works, the political a. 3 P et ‘ fc oE sot ? a * 
discipii' ne i» rather merged in the disciplinary cal' 011, wiuc “ 
jQgolaJtes the life of the indivudual in lie various 1 a8 I )ec ^ 
hiimf “ n existence. The Dharmasiitras, being the .andh ' T ° r ^ ^ xe 
B r ah m nn a teachers, know more of the individual or th 0 ( ^ verse 
sect' 0 ® 8 men than the political whole. Tire king comes b 1 on ^ 

atl individual in privileged position and burdened with grt'* 4 ' 4 soc ^ 
The Brahmana also comes in as onjoying an extr?ic I ^' ua3 T 
. so far as the social organisation is concerned' '^ le 
S profess moreover to lay down the guiding princi^ 68 °* 
S ?^rcnt classes of men on whose co-operation the social go?^- as 
well as the spiritual happiness of men depend. As such, t^ey 
contain not only chapters on the duties of men of different cast 68 
with reference to their diverse stages of life or means of livelihood 
purity of conduct, penance for sins (Prdyasritta), but lay dow a 
the rules of inheritance of property, judicial trials, the duties 
of kings and various other topics. 

While this is the character of the Dharmaaiitras, thi ivpic 
chapters discuss practically the same topics 

Hojadharma School. . . - , , , . * 

but they Jay, a greater stress on the duties of 
the king, since from the point of viow of social solidarity, the 
authority of the king was the basis of everything. Tim glori- 


dutu 













Two Theories 


But The main point of conflict of the two theories. 

fact, that in the first, kingship'is regarded as a‘IVvitip i 

though later on. the king’s rights were put within bound 

was compelled to take the oath, while tho second theory 

kingship as a. human institution valued only for its utility. 

It is difficult to decide as to which of the two theories i: 

But, it, is quite dear that the second theory is intimately con: 

with the Vedic tradition about Manu and liis services to me 

» # 


In lat-er times, its influence on the evolution of Jndhr po 


- $’« 


thought was very great. For, we find in this theory a numl 
ideas which were sc commonly accepted and to which we 
references throughout our literature. The chief points of inti 
about it are :— 

(a) that a state of war existed in the absence of a king. 

(b) the earliest; king ruled by virtue of popular chok 
Sovereignty thus lies with the people and they can expel a tyran 
and etect a new king. 

(c) the king’s rights arise by virtue of a bilateral contract 
between the people and the former. 

The first of these predominent ideas is examplified by the 
description of Matsya-nyaya which occurs throughout the length 
and breadth of our literature. Not only do we find the mention 
of the word in innumerable places, but, wo have descriptions of it 
the Ramayapa,* the Mahabharata, the Kautiliya, the Smrtis 
and even in many poetical works. 



KPS 




m 


* We uhill discuss these in their proper place, but here we may «h©w something from the 
two Epicks. The conception of Matv/u n t/dija i* prominont in the m> An we h ave seen 

already* the tl^raku elder# proposed to eject a prince in place of Hama who had departed to 
the fovest, on the ground that “the country .might not go to rack and ruin owing to nkUsyct- 
nyayaJ* Wo Inwe a number of long passages in which the consequences of anarchy 
arc dissented (fe. dy$ eh. 67 & 4-26 ;und oh. 67 si 8l-32) The idea of big foh 
^wallowing up smaller ones finds place almost everywhere. 
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rhabharata gives ns in innumerable places harrowing 
-s of th evils of anarchy in the absence of a king.— 
. points in these (inscriptions! are that they harp on the 
. e-ff-— 

In such a condition, the strong claim every thing. Two 
against one and rob and despoil him. The weak invari- 
affer. 


The weak are enslaved ( fsfPS^ ) 

0 >.omen are snatched away and violated (f%u«?r w 
to: and uttopr I ) 

$) The idea of private property or of ownership passes away 

*r*trfr^nr) 

(e) With the passing away of private ownership or marriage, 
ial ties cease to exist { * fwrnpT TOf# vmi it) 

(/) Hence, individual efforts or socio-economic activity ceases 

*r wwr ?T irfir^frFSfsrar:) 

(g) All primary social institutions being thus violated, social 
existence ceases.* 


Such being the consequences of a ldnglees regime, a ruler is 
according to them absolutely necessary to maintain the primary 


* The two best descriptions of anarchy are found in the 67th and 68th chapter of the 
Santi pirva. For their Importance we give the following extracts e.g. 


*T Wvf 5f !| 

^a?r Pi wu q^uBTini i 

qiVT wst -f« «r siflirr i 

f? vt trar ttflv m 

Again 

u^nu'sj v*Tf etoe? w-spr t 
* * * * 


raw* ??«?: fv«ivr v aw^fens: i 
vrwfr wwifau nmtudn*!; i< 

Kt sit *i« W«f#$ ifasqt I 

**( *i(t3iPT ?i 59 '^ wiim: it 

Malta. fen. tXVil 67. 

uw ’ntKfsi ti 

* * * 


(conid.) 
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Dhar. 


Mil 


v» with truth (sctii/a). Moreo 

patli^ . w ’ as ^Sjaix exiBteiiec was defined and tl 

v ,^J^ T ?^l?j*|£lunana explained Tfeaisaa th'^2 *'p\ ,j 
ong' whereby the weak maintain themselves agaim 
A the help of the king”* With the Brahmana autl 
Twin iarma was thds something which may be taken to embody 
ov , iM 7 principles of juatL *nd equity, though it is nowhere 
ussed and explained till we come to a later agef. For onr purpt 
however, we must note that the above passage contains the ger 
«Wi were later on elaborated into definite social and ethical He 
First (i all we find that it poatula* d that certain rights b 
to all and secondly, the application of the principles of Dh 
by the king tifogHUdfl, the rights of the weak against 
aggressions of the more powerful. 

This Pharma idea which has cast so great an inff 
Indian social and moral evolution., predominates in tl 
sutras, though thc ’o books do not, explain the metvninr 

Plmrma ideal in the °f Pharma OXCOpti that it 

Dh:u'inasutM3. happiness of men in this life and 

(WHtf vtvjmm I <S1T@JT wlvsa -, 

sr^faf ^ ^ t—Vasistha I. i. l-g), » 

xrsTH « *«: W S tnwnstaf «R*iw?a*r 

Br. Ar. Up. I, IV, 14—Sate. Br. XIV. ir. a. 23. 

t Attempts at the definition of Pharma com only with the founders of philoso 
schools like Kanada or .Taiinini. The former takes Dharxua to moa. 11 

and thus '■’'■'phaaises -»o» the moral a" 1 aW. Cia *viw 
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to discuss the sources of i j )1}MW „ , md deriv(] it £rom ^ 
ho Smrti and the conduct of the di-vu ^ 
ypnd tills. tho PhSanasutras go no furtut c. - uat . 
definition nor abstract ideas, but postulate ,jj ca;i 
a of certain duties and obligations inherent m men oi * ence Ql 
occupations. Moreover, they seem to hint at the exist ^ ae 
, aiu kgai relations between the king and his subjects. , 
shall discuss in their proper place. 

But while the Dharmasutras are silent, there is evince to prove 
rt the root-ideua came to be elaborated in the bauds of a tel *t 
quent thinks whose views ore found «* orded m ttAutrons 
■; we and in the Epic or in the Buddhist canon. Hey evidently 
-sed the older Pharma concept and trjedd^ obme to a logical 
^ om^iuences of' the absence oi Pharma and the 
t of its principles by the king. They speculated on 
; £ affairs when the king or .the upholder of Pharma 
tent. Probably, a divergence o r opinion existed. 
’)harma primordial and self’existing, identical with 
a and emanating with creation, while others made 
rm.. ultimately connected with the origin of social order and 
royal office. Consequently, two divergent theories as to the 
of nature were arrived at. 

. [According to one sot of thinkers, Dhorma existed as early as 
fcko bogirftEig ^ cretotioxi bufc xiot tho ttiig. 
iSSS. - ,b ' In their oyos, the condition of existence in 

«* r A TS‘.M™»s 

% miMI m: ; rre«* AwTO* i—vafeflia i. I , u • mat.. - • 

Z 7 C. —!..-*«■ > w « ** ^ 

t. ■* ' x > ; + wprk MS**: 















State of, Nature 


m 


3 was we of ideal Happiness. “Men ruled 
tinsel ves -.oved 1 “by Pharma and respected each others’ 

vhts, though ti was no Icing, no punishment or chastiser.''’ 

This ideal p'ite however did not last, long. Error assail, 
die judgment or men and they became greedy, coveting others 
wives and property’, Society being on the verge of dissq ^ 
the gods approached the Grandsire and he gave them a ec 
code of laws for the guidance of mankind. Later on, Vi 
them one of his mamsk-put rets--- Viraja as the first kin 
One of his successors accepted the duties of a king and s 
dascendents ruled rightly. But, when one of them, Vei 
8 f '7 ra h*» he was filled by the Rais and on their performin 
hce with the tyrant’s body, Prthu sprang up from its ri 
le agreed to ruhe righteously and took an oath to that eft 
oj alty was established and its duties, aa also those of u 
sections of mankind were laid down. 

„ * eo * ierU »**y “»« wti ihe aammp- 

that of Nature, neither the king. ttc pMcepts 
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Dkarma were existent. The result was that t . a. ■ 


-or. Society was non-existent; men devoir* v.ach other 
fish devour weaker Ones of the same speeies. f more powerfi" 

* atohed awa„ other’s property or abducted v nen. This rule 

£ might almost led to the extinction of mankind and laid 
'.own certain regulative conventions (smwojwt) to exclude or 
1 the wicked. Next, they approached Brahman and prayed 
* who was to protect them in lieu of accepting their 
nd tributes of corn, gold and other things.* Manu 
sing at first, became the first king--of men. 
wo theories am remarkable in the history of Indian 
hought*. They are clearly based on the two Vcdic traditions 
eferred to i. e. those relating to Prthu and IVIanu and 
- differ in analysing human nature and thereby postulate 
tw em states of Nature, they come practically - to the same 
conclusion. T'fmy both hold— 

(a) that 'langs^P is necessary for the existence of society 

(b) the absem- of **“ l a «Aority leads to violenc e. 

7. (c-A© kdig, ^‘ugahie is Vesffl with power and aothori' 

must be vihin limits. . .. . . 

[(d) & 0 tb^ t of agreement bet\veeii^ cm m 

ference oiT \o Ajs he{n $ due to tho fact t,u> lnd ' 

mind could'not itseIf from ol(ler reli S iou8 f 

mint ess) /" Tr if 

efiwww* ^9*sre!: i 
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Elective ‘ Royalty *79 

institutions and to protect the subjects. Kingship being thus an 
institution of so vital importance, the people naturally elect a king 
of their own. The earliest king was Manu who at first refused to 
assume royalty owing to the sinful nature of man. But upon this, 
the. people agreed to giant him a fixed share of the produce of their 
labour and part of their hoarded wealth. 

This theory which was of gradual evo'ution, gained ground very 
early. In the Epic., it seems to have been evolved out of the tradi¬ 
tions relating to Manu. Its influence however was very great 
and we find it oven in folklore or in traditions recorded in the 
Buddhist literature. In the Aggauna Suttanta we find the account 
of the creation of universe and incidentally we are told as to the 
election oilhe Maha-sammata by the people, who raised him to that 
high office fc Q “punish the wicked and reward the virtuous”. To 
maintain his position he was allowed a share of the paddy from the 
people. He was called Rajan since he delighted all (Ranjeti) his 
subjects (see J$g a nna suttanta ; Digha Nikaya Vol. III. sec. 27). 

This theory" °f fib® original elective character of royalty was 
also connected wit? * 1 the belief that the taxes paid to the king was 
but his remunerate ;' a f° r bis services of protection and justice. 
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Both in the sixty-seventh chapter of the Epic and in the Agganna 
Suttaata* we find this as the necessary corrorolary to the hypothesis 
that royalty arose in a compact or contract between the ruler and 
the ruled. In the Buddhist account, the people are made to chose the 
Mahay arnmata and Id lieu of his services they agree among them¬ 
selves to pay a share of the paddy. In the .Epic account however, 
the people enter into communication with Maim the king-elect after 
laying down certain conventions for their own guidance. They 
lay down the terms of the contract and this seems to have been a 
bi-lateral one with lights and duties on either side e.g. 

(а) on the part of the king, he was to protect the people 

(б) on the part of the people, they were to obey him, and 

in lieu of his services they wore to grant him 1-50 of 
cattle and gold, .1-10 of the produce of fields etc, 
together with the handsomest damsel. 

This idea that the taxes paid to the king was his 'wages, is found 
throughout our literature. In the epic Mahabha^ta, we are ex¬ 
pressly told that the king was to maintain pea^ e a nd justice and 
receive as his wages, the “sixth 'part ” or the as his “wages” 

( vetana ) or his “remuneration for protec ^|samevabhi- 

guptaye)t Furthermore, a king who failed to . >ro tect or idmwster 

* Mr. Ghosal the author of Hindu PolUioai theories is loath to U8fi fct0 term wntoofc „•,<! 
applies the Wofd compact to this understanding between the ftnJ ml(;d gnve rist4 to 

monarchy. Furthermore, he secs in the AggaflSa £'-_,..lto»ta aeco., i)t t(l0 ml \ ihe earliest 
formulation of a so -cial conwtt theorv v . 
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King’s Wages 
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properly, was regarded as a “thief ■" stealing the sixth part 
unrighteously. As a result of this, we find repeated mention of the 
wlblmga4askara'' applied to unrighteous kings, 
idi-narva.. (Qh. 2131 we find an infuriated Brahmin 


epithet li VaU-sa$onagaHasmra appuw w wui^iwuo 
A gain, in the Adi-parva, (Gh. 218) we find an infuriated Brahmin 
inorf -lie aid of Arjima) expressly reminding Arjuna 
y to protect his subjects was a thief whof 
1 1 ■ i1 ’ lij to bij 

-oie me sixth part”. How dm . u.-,, 
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t0 f ' he kbS °“ COnmm ** acting tkeM 

mg re^af rights **“ DharmasQtras are unanimous in iioid- 

Ji 'S ***"* OUt of **?■* there are other 
. ff“ facts wil,cJl P° mt to the contract- *1 ■ 

. lgll f ’ • Evefl 111 ver y ancient, times, the Epic ai 
lay down the nwrim a,. 
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»mi uie'ioug was to make good wWiu**. d* * 
mrqeCtS caused by thieves and robbers. This clearly confirms the 
contractual nature of regal rights; tor, if we believe Tights as 
arising out of king’s sovereign majesty, then this provision would 
not have found place in the Epic or in subsequent legal texts like. 
those of Kautilya, Yagnavalkya and even Namda and Katyayaua. 

Having discussed the ideas about the origin of sovereign 
authority, we pass on to examine the character of regal functions. 
The chief point about regal majesty was the vesting of sole coercive 
authority in the king. The Epic writers are almost unanimous 
n holding that coercion was the basis of social organisation and 
discuss the reasons why it was introduced. In the sections discuss¬ 
ing the state of nature, we find speculations as to the consequences 
of the absence of coercion and we find pictures of the dissolution of 
social life owing to the activity of the strong over the weak. In 
addition to these, we have at least one chapter which gives us a 
parable relating to the origin of coercion. This is in the form of a 
dialogue between king Vasuhoma of Anga and Mandhatr. we 
«u:e told that in the sacrifice of Ksupa, there was the disappearance 
of Danda and as a result of it, all social conventions were violated 
and a state of war and social anarchy took place. The laws of mar¬ 
riage and property were violated with disastrous consequences. So 
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Danila was created by Rudra and Danda-mti composed by 
Sftrasvafcl * Though mixed with ia^h tie chief ethical principles, 
which the Epic thi nkers take into consideration are not difficult to 
find out. Firstly, without coercion the weak arc bound to suffer 
and all social conventk >ns including the Vedic discipline and all 
ther moral relations- are likely to be swept away, f Secondly, this 
coercive jurisdiction cannot be vested in ordinary subjects since this 
’ j m t in the dominance of the same principle i.e, 

wouh r j. ,.[ the strong over the weak. The chastisement of the 
tyvann) recognized to be of supreme necessity, 
wicked h a ii coercive authority is to be vested in the king 
Hencehct impartially and administer the laws, with a view 
who is to the life, property and discipline of his subjects (^y 
to maintain WAR: i). Danda preserves the four orders and 
the activity of individuals and castes, j: 
defines the limit non was thus conceived to be the basis of Rajya or 
Dandadr coifhe Epic thinkers in common with fcljf, thinkers 
political societyegarded it as the prjffiary principle in the evolution 
toe modern age, r^wishmeirf was, according to them, also marked 

of the state Its K evo i ut i on 0 f the idea of justice, and justice 
by the simultaneou . _ __ J 
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was regarded as the upholder of society. The jurisdiction of 
the king extended over all ft<nd no one could claim freedom 
from it.* 

Coercion being thus essential to the ex^ c j 8e Q f rega ] authority, 
the king required guidance in the matter of nroperiy exercising his 
coercive jurisdiction. The canon laid down e 0T ^ guidance wer r 
not of his own creation but existed apart from i,j ni j> 

thinkers attribute a diviffc origin to these primly | RW . •'« 
principles and they ascribe them either to Brahman (see tm. o s sad 
or to Saras vati (Ch. 122 Santi). These came to be pSatttj) 
.Dandaniti, a name often applied to the art of govemmnown as 
Epic and the ArthasSstra thinkers. The original work^nt by the 
being too voluminous, successive redactions were maby Brahman 

While Epic thinkers attribute to Danclaniti p ie.f 
the Dkarmasutra writers make them part and parcr divine origin, 

of the divinely 

■ * i —- —:— _ 
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-j- of guch writers on Dawjaniti, wo have tlio ruunra . 
who compoRcd the VShudontaka redaction. BjhuapnU Iridra 

Klsewhete, (Ch- 88) we find the names of Siva, Inclra, Sd& 

Mano, (Bid BhagaySn CaumsiiwU. 
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_ (Mmiting of O karma My- 

originated DharMa, the primary source of which is to be found in 
the revealed Sruti. We have quoted the views of the DKarma- 
siitra writers). The Epic authors do nob enter into discussions as to 
the nature o-r origin of Dhamm, though they lay down concrete 
maxims for the guidance of individuals of various cjv i belong¬ 
ing to diverse states of existence. But, ; V- ' u such 

dissertation^ their views may be easily 

ble of the two sages Safikhn mid luknit . <;Ch. 23). 

Likhita, the younger brother*, had eaten nn his brother’s 

trees in his absence. This the elder bi , regarded as theft 
and told him to go to the king and ask the latter to punish him. 
The king hesitated at first but as the Brahmana demanded punish¬ 
ment, he had to pass sentence-mutilation of his hands, and had it 
inflicted on him. Afterwards he returned to the elder brother and. 
at his behest bathed in the river near by, A miracle took plac 
and the young Brahmin regained his hands. 

The story illustrates the Brahma.nical concept of law and 
its functions in the political world, Dharma, according to them, is 
self-existent and upholds the universe ; in its concrete and social 
aspect, it comprises the sum-total of rules guiding the relations 
subsisting between individuals and their functions relating to the 
whole. Its various functions depend on the position of the individual 
in soccity. 1 he transgression of Dharma leads to the disruption of 
harmonius relations in the universal system and as such brings in a 
state of discord. In social life, such discord produces evil and to 
avoid such discords, punishments are necessary, since thereby the 
normality of relations is restored. In political life, it is the duty 

* Rep uted to have been the formulatova of the highest and best code for moral 
(iisoiplint.. ytaakha and Lkhfta are mentioned won in the B^Jdtuat vmtm, 
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of the king to look to the normality of relations and as such by 
administering punishment he restores social equilibrium. His maui 
duty is to enforce the laws which exist apart from his authority. 

Upon this point, the dialogue between the two brothers throws 
some fuxt’ ’e-light. The younger who Md suffered from mutila¬ 

tion. fetf '* tb" brother might hurl his anathema on the 
kirv . asked him to forgive the latter. But 

the eldei md explained to him that punish¬ 
ment had cun. m from sin:- ( 

n ) ** 1 , when the latter had regained his hands 

by a miracle, he wondered why his purification had not taken 
place prior to his punishment, and bo this the reply was that he 
was not the wielder of punishment and that the king by inflicting 
runishment had freed himself from the sin arising out of the 
lisearriage of justice, together with the man who committed the 
ong as well as his fathers, c.g, 

sir# carax qrr. i 

srer ft IbMsaf tan # 

^ otto— 

3TTET stTi? 1 

^ fusfk w n «?-»»i 

The Dharmasutras practically show the same concept of Law 
and as such they make law above king and above society. The 
king, according to them, was to wield the rod of punishment and if 
there was any miscarriage Of justice or escape of culprit, the king 
was not only to make good the loss but to perform penance.* The 

* &ee Vaiiftha Dhannasatra €1 l XIX. and XX. 
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kings punishm removed, all sin*, and even when a sinful act was 
committed i. ; : et the Divine king Varuna remained the ultimate 

punisher, f Tub same duty of penance attached to the PurohitaJ 
who continued to be regarded as the moral guardian of the realm. 

The aborts conception of law was thus not merely sacerdotal, 
but had a ste vuiietic background as in the case of the Greek 
ideal of law. hlike the Roman idea, the multitude had nothing 
to do with its formulation or interpretation, As the Hellenes 
regarded law as\ the emanation of the juridical will of the gods 
so, in India, la* ' was the part and parcel of the great principles 
guiding th - wsal phenomena. The multitude had nothing 
fco c ^ v is interpretation depended on the rational faculty 

the sacred traditions of the past.§ As such 
iapa had the best claim for legal interpretation, 
while the administration of law was vested in the king. The 
dea of such a concordat existing between the Brnhmana and the 
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.. V. ■ 

Ksattriya ruler came into existences in the days - ne Brahmanas, 
(supra 172).* 

Regal authority being of so vital importance, royalty and the 
office of the king came to be glorified. The 
oioriiitation of Santiparva chapters contain dissertations on 
the importance of kings- ^ vel explain the 
'social and ethical reasons which call upon, men tc^ aspect the sove¬ 
reign majesty of the king, though he was but an ordinary individual 
.of flesh and blood like his subjects. In these, clearly, two currents 
of thought are discernible, e. g. 

(a) that of thinkers who explain the apd ethical 

necessity of kingship, 

and (6) the idealistic subjectivity of ; '* 

the older tradition relating to the king a 
with the divine rulers. 

The first set of think?** seem to regard royalty as a human 
institution, but venerate ' office and functions of a king on 
account of hi» ( J kl services to mankind. Their views are 
mainly to ^ 6 ^th an( l 68th chapters of the Santiparva. 

They har the state of affairs in the absence of the king’s 
coercive authority and give us pictures of the Mntsya-nyaya wliich 
we have a* 1 ' ea(i 3 r described in detail, f The views of the next set of 

Pnfatn i arcurt i i 

Vatiatlia Oh. I. 

■ have a <iittlttg\ie between king VsBomaiig of Koiala and Brluisji&ti. Vasa- 
en prosper and to this iJfhnspati gives his ethioal reasons, e. (/■ 
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describes RSjadharma as the earliest and first of all Dharmas and 
anms up by saying that. — 

wst vrfc&nq sirs: ttaptra swf: i 

*rf%re nftmrararrih$ ^sfarr 11 

nsi sotut sn* *sm^ ww fn: up; i 

^ git vnfcra? : arm tftawg ^rranw w?f*ri it 

The glorification of royalty developed also on different lines. 

Sawrfotai concept of A set of thinkers mainly relied on the sacredotal 
I °y a,w y- traditions of the past and developed the ideas 

which we have already found in the Atkarva-Vedie hymns and 
the Brahmanas. Evidently, they looked to the various aspects 
of royalty from the point of view of universal discipline and 
harped on the parallelism between the duties of the mundane 
ruler and those of the divine guardians of the universe —the 
de-ms. The king’s five great functions were compared to those of 
Agni, Aditya Mrtyu, Vaisravault and Yarna.*. Others compared the 
regal functions to those of the father, mother, the guru, the Gopta, 
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thinkers will be discussed presently but though they look from a 
different standpoint, all are unanimous in holding that regal 
authority and functions are the very basis of human existence and 
prosperity. Their views in reality are but an elaboration of 
the ideas we find already in the Brahmanas and in the Upanisads 
(see pp. 172,). Here we give a summing up of the excellence of 
Itajadharma according to the first set of thinkers : e. g. 

cm q<nfa jhafa** tmsreitsqifa i 

^miw«rarann^ ^?f*rr wfomai wg«sn: i 
totot at^sfiwurar* ^ra w UTfviuh ii 
«***! tiaraihnmt:. mh mawnm wrffcr ( 

*ron?f tiatarf wtafufr » 

W^qt WUt Tff* ra%gf3ggt: t 

sens rorra d 
^ armi zm ini 4tar uaws %mr .i 
*Tin3f| Qmi #tqfT ’CT^if v.fkw. n 
awr shm: ntaptfawror s»^m*i$craV?5!TO i 
V* Wl «fWtTl siTf^s^ II 

Santi. ch. 63. 

The glorification of royalty is found in innumerable other 
passages. In another passage, its excellence is set forth in terms of 
the fruition of the objectives of life— cf, 
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Agni, Vaisravana,' the god of wealth and Yama.* Innumerable 
such passages are found in the Sftntiparva, and it is impossible 
to quote all of them. In some of these not only the excellence of 
royalty highly lauded, but the thinkers inculcate absolute obedience 
to rulers and point out the consequences of insults to regal antlv - ' 
Again, while a set of thinkers dwells upon the consequent'. 
displeasure, Others speak of the sin that arises out o* msults to «he 
king. ’; - Thu* in the dialogue between Mfuulhatr a ad Indra, the latter 
not, 'only 11s upon the evils of the absence of regal discipline but 
goes so ar as to say that Dh. d n regal administration, 

any one insults th« offered by him to the 

ancestors or tlie gods .are n i.J The essence of 

royalty in ' ^ the gods and hence 

the gods, too, i «5 On the basis of C \ ideas, some 

thinkers go stm . culcate obedience . the ground 

that the king, though he e* human form, has 'dm the 

higher essence of divinity 

?! > wigtsy sfa : \ 

^ xrfor fast?! ii 

^his last verse cl r hhpdvaiiL. from various considerations. 
v irst of all, important enunciation of the essence of 

royalty and, as si, occurs in many of the latex Smrti 

collections like the Secondly, many scholars of our 
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own day, have wrongly interpreted this verse and on the bask of 
such misinterpretations have propounded the theory that in 
ancient India, kingship was regarded as a divine institution* and 
die holder of the rege.l office Was regarded as a god, 

' s we have said, these passages stole out of an elaboration*. 
. "dofcalistic traditions. For a truer interpretation of the 

* It h net'diet to examine this i heory in detail because it is hayond the of n volume 

like ttib. But, before we far4 on tv .other topics wo beg hi point out the main sources of 
enor and mitoiterprcU* bn widnli give mt to .such a theory. jFijiki ot all, th s-a^e itself 1ms 
been, niiufciwiwlftted and - the spirit* of H”' nmiuvlmtaod. What the co. osar of the 

verso meant, waA that the king ^ y , ffkte m ordinary individual, t. "e, though 
he was a man, hb essence Wi* oi'iimary rnan. Here, the word r£r 

nlaiiwa importance and show Icing: to reality a mb n. The ou, 

clement of the king if tir r 1 > take* nwny is daHue, .Secondly, 

the word dew or dsbatti -• , ' word “God* 1 in 

the Christian v" larr, The Onvas of Inc hut embodiment# 

of the benefit ’bpeefe or funotiufi* of r [her omniscient nor 

all-powerful, <• . “ho Hebrew or Christian ^ lie * conceptions wo find an eh 

person ifiep. I hoy tha Gatin was a devote* ; ; ndhikrn or the horse which was regarded 

as a tf Similarly, hunger or anger was person- M b (deva), Later on, the Dcvns 

ca*> * “" .-ga retail as the guardians of the various as '4 nature who presided o ver tho work 

’ (great laws underlying the natural phr" [ - '- The Buddhists and Jains rt 
tuy, „ Mf) the servants of the Jinns and By - r -° timo, aa the higher pin 

phi cal systems were evoked, the go da who <r 1 attention of men, dwindled 

insignificance,, but, in the minds of n |>ai it Ik istio people , neept continued todx** 

lufltlieitcb, Even now thiYsfciU iiotvkos, as hli'own,.V ■ bf oxpressibn* In 

our own days, a Hindu lady regards her htisbar*^ >am'n father stands to him 

to the region of a dmm; Eveix^ow, thetjp-' dumtn. From 

the-jo examples it will be clear tb".* the wA:n dmt l tattling but the idealistic 

p&rsoiufh&ton. of a benefit. , pMt, No question of, divinity in csasetitc or element is 
involved, Thd husband being Regarded &a a dmata> it does not mean that ho is something of 
divine creation while tke wife ia of mundane or devilish origin* The error of our Indian 
scholars and researchers lies in the fact that owing to the totellectnal tyranny of a politically 
$upenqr race, they fail to. hem: in mind the wide gulf of difference* which exists between the 
ethical and metaphysical concepts of the Indians and those of tf "ester tiers dominated by the 
influence of Semitic monotheism- The European:* Iran date d& \q word *God M and the 

fitoian scholars follow suit, Thu ignorance of the former mi, -,. *, a;-ted bid that of the 

letter amounts to an unpardonable offence. 
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underlyin' iuea we are not to go beyond the Rajadharma- 
parvan itself and its best explanation is given in the 00th 
rul’d 91st chapters of the same book, where the sage Utathya 
explains to Mandhatr the essence of royalty. Clearly, the sage 
attributes the origin of regal authority to the ethical and social 
necessities of mankind. In common with many other thinkers, 
he harps on the consequences of anarchy and prominently mentions 
the abolition of private property, disruption of sexual discipline 
and the other attendant evils arising out of anarchy. According 
to him, Prajapati created dharma for the prosperity of living 
being* (mnw f? W. W- ) and Dharma is the 

highest of all institutions (wr san: )- The importance of 

the king lies in his capacity and functions for maintaining dharma 
and not for furthering his own cuds. cf. 

ta vt\n tpst vrcfa g t 

wraifffrfa oriifir Tisn *1 %«t a 

Accordingly, a king who maintained dharma was to be 
conceived (as beneficent as) a dev< hut h followed the path 
of adharma was sure to go to hell- w . 

?T3lT ^Sifter l 

« ii 

It is further pointed out that on the king’s conduct depended 
every thing. [Practically ] He was the creator (of social life) and 
[its] destroyer ( f% fhwuar l ) 

The above explanation attributed to Utathya thus makes 
that the glorification of the regal office was due to his great 
services’ " ^mLdiyine essence in him. Furthermore, 

this hy „oole o., ‘ h ^Hiriitv lias something 

peciiiiaii" Indian aoout it and does not nit». '’ing’s essence 

somethin? which, may be regarded as superhuman. 








Another important factor which proves the litre, "'ajcness of 
the Divine, theory is furnished by the views of thinkers who justify 
the exclusion or destruction of a tyrant. The Epic thinkers are 
unanimous in denouncing the unlawful exercise of authority and 
condemn the high-handedness of a despot. The 59th chapter 
furnishes ns with the traditional account of the destruction of Vena, 
the earliest tyrant. The unknown author of the 61st chapter of 
the Anusasana condemns a tyrant as a Rdjakali and calls upon 
people to put him to death “os if he were « nutd dog” ( ^ jR^nr 
«rrgr: ). Bamadeva, whose dialogue with king 
Vasuman&h is given in Oh. 92 of the Santiparva, endorse the 
same view and denounces a tyrant transgressing Dharma as 1U to he 
hdkd by the people (sn4t WST )• This 

doctrine of tyrannicide could neither have existed nor could it have 
been so boldly enunciated if kingship was regarded as divine. 

Tyrannicide is naturally inconsistent with the divine conception 
of kingship, and its justification comes only in an age in which duties 
and responsibility ~ either de are postulated. On the other 
hand, the influence ot a incut jr '•of divine origin would but lead to the 
inculcation of the king’s inviolability and obedience to Ills authority, 
irrespective of the manner of discharge of his functions. In the 
Middle Ages, when the Divine theory was enunciated by the 
despots of .Europe, some of them like James I. denounced opposition 
to their authority as something blasphemical. On the contrary, 
the end of despotism was synchronous with the almost universal 
acceptance of the theories of Social Contract, as exi>t ,: 

Locke and Rousseau. Hence, we are „ m g Wie 

following conclusions • 

(1) 5 T ...igslup was not a divine institution. The 

ghteous king was venerated as a beneficent spirit 
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and was often spoken of as a. dcm, though this did not 
by any means characterise kingsh ip as something divine 
no more than the other institutions or created objects. 

(2) It was, on the other hand, something which was supposed 

to have arisen out of a popular election. A contrac¬ 
tual relation was supposed to subsist between the king 
and his subjects with rights and duties on either side. 

(3) The Hindu idea of kingship postulated some active rights 

and obligations, both political and moral, vested in 
the king. He was bound to perform certain active 
duties to his subjects, to further their material 
prosperity and to help in tjieir higher self-realisation. 
Of these, protection was the foremost. The primary word used 
by the Epic thinkers to denote protection is Haksamm, which was 


The king's d»ti 0S . reg tf Jed aS ; he cream 0f re 8 al duties ( 

). The king was to fight foreign enemies 
and those inside. The importance of raksana was so great 
that kings who failed to protect the life or property of their subjects 
were denounced as being unfit for the regal office. Protection was his 
greatest religious merit and failure to do so his worst sin. In many 
p assages, we find simile s com paring such rulers with things uselesss* 
* sf sMt. srerifiwt untfirtivt 1 

fit tivs*t | sv( *ihnc fit 1 

*1$; tttis*- mtrarwsr » 
nwt v# v«tt «ir: t 
nfr « nt# %' I) 
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or entirely devoid of the qualities naturally supposed to exist in 
them. As such, a king incapable of protecting Ms subjects is placed 
in the same category as a sterile wife, a barren field, a milkless cow 
and a BrShmana without learning. 

The capacity to protect was the highest qualification. Protec¬ 
tion was his greatest religious merit and failure to do so his 
worst sin.* As such, any one who saved the people from 
anarchy, was a lawful ruler whom the people were bound to obey. 
Furthermore, the selection of a king was the primary duty of a 
community or state as well as of all individuals. f 

This protection again did not merely comprise police duties. 
The king was to do everything for the material and moral welfare 
of his people. In regard to • economic aspect, we find in the Epic 
an elaboration of the ideas which we have already found in the Vedio 
and Brahmanic literature. He was to help men of all classes and 
castes for the realisation of their earthly aims. He was to protect 
Brahnmnas and Bnatakas. Their moral degradation or starvation 
was a sin which assailed the king (Ss nti. Ch. 70 and 77)4. He was 
* nan: I 

WIT wJ«W«F u 

35*1 W HW1 <5133^1 

wh to gw* wl fofit »i 
f«fe; wfifit: guvi qtam, vsfci siw: i 
tob ni*tn«lfn «« qwuh, « 

t rmpf B«Pi frowst urn ast ssn. i • ! 

titobRi wfsrw gut wait fst ssn ti 
* • • » 
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wr s tow aim; u 
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to act as the patron and guardian of agriculturists by maintain¬ 
ing tanks, constructing waterways (so as not to make the agricul¬ 
turist entirely dependent on rain), supplying corn and seed to the 
husbandmen or lending money at a nominal 
Meaning of .Polina, j.^ 0 j interest. (Sabha. Ch. V. mentions the 

rate of one per cent). He was to act as the protector of Vartt-i.* In 
times of distress he was to do everything possible for the suffering 
people. Moreover, he was always to extend his special protection to 
the infirm, the aged, the widow, and the minor, and to feed them.')* 
As protection of property was one of his primary duties, he was 
bound to make good the loss of his subjects who suffered from the 
oppression of thieves and robbers. J He was to grant even-handed 
justice to ail and punish wrong-doers even if they were his nearest 
relations. Failure to do justice was sure to obstruct the king’s 
passage to heaven. 

By his activities, the king was not only required, to further 
Moral guardian of the material aspects of life, but he was also to 
tiio community. protect Dfrarma. This does not mean that" he 
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was the ecclesiastical or religious head or that he was empowered 
to lay down religions doctrines or codes of discipline, but that he 
was to wield the rod of punishment and to exert actively with a 
view to preserve the fundamental principles of social morality. He 
was to see that the different sections followed their occupations, 
that there was no clash of their interests and that men preserved the 
right line of conduct. The king’s duty of preserving Dharma i 
well illustrated hv the story of the Kekaya king, ASvapati, who 
when attacked by a demon, told him that he had nothing to feas 
from him, since, in his realm Dharma was well-preserved. As 
such, he was freed by the demon (Santi. Ch. 77*) who also praised 
his conduct highly. 

This duty of protecting dharma exercised so a great an 
influence on the minds of the people that there gained ground the 
idea of a moral (though contractual) relationship between the king 
and his subjects. According to the evidence of innumerable passages 
Concept of a high** of tlie E P ic > thc kil] S became entitled to a fourth 
McuimnUy 6 ” kinK PP* of religious merit of his subjects (of all 
classes, including the Brahmana) and vice,(;' eTsa 
he was liable to suffer from the sins of his subjects to tin « K tent 
of one fourth.f The Dharmasutra of Gautama also se 8 to hu/d 
the same idea. ( Gav. XI) 

* *i % bi * gnijf «t < 
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With sttch onerous duties and moral obligations, the king 
was really speaking nothing but a custodian of his people’s good 
and lived eatir tly for their prosperity Momentous responsibilities 
lay on his sht lei's, with no amount of privileges or rights of enjoy¬ 
ment commensurate with his labours or duties. He was bound by 
oath to protect his subjects* and to regard himself as the custodian of 
popular wealth, which he had no right to spendf for his own enjoy¬ 
ment. Such was the noble idealism which dominated the Hindu 
concept of kin /shin The Epic thinkers employ various similes 
to denote the typo o; e exercise of regal authority. Some describe 
him as a father, a mt er, or a guru, and liken him ip the gr<*»C 
gods ruling the universal system. In one of ^ k>*'g is described 
as a mother with a child in Je womb. As she 
W n tm tUi r " nd nourish^ the child with her own vital elements 
anc’t takes the utmost care for its safety so the 
kii ,r ' > live for the good of his subjects. J 

'their places, the king is constantly likened to the father of 
ts, and he is called upon to perform the duties of a father 
i ’iren. This concept of a paternal regal authority^ as we 


* cf. oh. 58 . of tkaflSntipirvaB, already referred to tripes us die oath taken bv Pethu 
t So Says the Audinara king to the sage Galuva 

enraf »n?jrolira: 1 

^uwii ft vr<i imr mw* 9: *919 fa n 

*T H 9 »fll * V 1 Udy, oh. 118. 13-4. 

I wfafTPi' 991 1191 infant t 

U9T ft ufinff ftsn n* fn« vtojUgritt, 

9 tS*I ftneWfl 99 ! iraiW 8 « 9 g |l Sonli. oh. 60. 43 
I wwft rnuiiw tufa's: i 
€1% gcift eiffa gut iSsra: it 
J9f 44 fqgv ftl«l 9VI 9H9W i . 
fa« 9 i € ii *1 mum*: <i 

For an account of this paternal concept of royalty, see my paper on the #t Guvemiuonui 
Ideal* of Ancient Irulte. ,f {Calcutta Keview 1922) ■ 
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know already, had its germs in some of the Vedic coronation hymns. 
Those ideas were elaborated in the eastern monarchies land we find 
them further developed at th* hands of the ArthaSa >.r* writers like 
Kauialya, and in a later age the noblest exponent < the paternal 
ideal was the Emperor ASoka himself. 

Social and Legal Theory of Hindu Kingy’kip. 

The intimate relationship subsisting be - "'•cm it king and the 
life and prosperity of h subjects or the all- 
HinduRoyaHyr* " f ? barbing character of * jai functions did not 
eTi .i\ merely in these dissertations setting forth 
the closest possible ties between the two. The thinkers f the day 
who reflected the social consciousness of the .people, post .',oted the 
existence of the closest possible bonds which subsisted botv the 
ruler of the community and his people. They sharped on y , . , v . 
that the exercise of regal functions led to the normal fruit' » 

aims and the objectives of individuals in all spheres of 

A social existence meant to them a free scope to the .’ 

efforts aid ns such it was supposed that a natural relationship 
independent of political allegiance subsisted between the king and 
the community. 

Consequently, there arose what we may call a social theory 
of kingship which looked to the king as the natural gmrdkm and 
■patron of all. He was everybody’s protector, everybody’s preceptor 
and s' ->plied all that men could expect from a father or a near kh? - 
man. We may say that the king was not only a ‘‘parens patriae” 
(in tile words of foreign jurists,) but there subsisted a teal moral 
and spiritual bond between him and his subjects. The influence of 
such a theory is found in the Dliarmasutras and the early precepts of 
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the Smrtis show the extent of popular veneration and regard 
for the monarch. 

The king not only received a place of honour and precedence 
in alt meetings ami assemblies but ho could' like a Brotriya 
claim that Hospitality in households which was -offerred to the 
nearest of kin. The bull or the goat was slain for his entertain¬ 
ment and the arghya offered to him. { 

^mtfqs^Vcl^nTg^l^—Vasistha. Git. XL 1-2). Honour was 
sho wn to him and as in the case of a father, he was* not addressed 
by name faw ). The king’s death caused a&mca to 

all and even the Brahmana showed reverence by suspending his 
sacred studies (see Oau. Ch. XVI on anadhyaya ). Thinkers of 
the Dharma school also regarded it as a sin to slander a king. 
Treason against him or his assassination came to be regarded 
as a great sin. All the Dharma-sutras mention regicide as a 
maha-pataka and a son is called upon not only to forsake a 
regicide father but also not to perforin his obsequies ( 

WlWra q r * 68 Gautama, G'h. XXIT). 

A number of thinkers discussed the king’ importance from the 

King’s legal privileges. ^ P° iflt <)f Vlt ' W And ^ »*gal 

consequences of the suspension. of his authority. 
According to Vafiistha, interest on loans stopped on the death of the 
king. Unfortunately, we know but little about the other legal conse¬ 
quences of the king's death but all the Dharmasutra authorities are 
unanimous in vesting the king, with the following legal privileges of 
JrbL we have counter-parts almost everywhere in the world; 




(а) The king was immune from trial or jiid&aM punishment, 

(б) He could not be made a witness in a law court. 
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(c) His properties couid not be enjoyed by others and 
adverse prescription could give no title to such a 
holder, cf. 

mfa: tflfn fora: i 

■<Wst «r ^ srtfra wns*Pf<i M Vasistha. 

(</) He was entitled to all treasure-troves and lost articles. 
All properties without heir parsed to him by escheat 
except BrShmana’s property. (See Gan. X ; Bodh. 


I. 10. 1G etc. R«!2^ttfn¥ 

uftqiw i.t) 


Theory of Taxation 

From the evidence furnished by the literature of the period, 
we find also the evolution of the general principles of taxation. 
Kings of this period did not depend entirely on the share of booty 
or the VaU paid by his subjects. The accepted principle was that 
all members of the community were liable to pay tax and this was in 
lieu of the king’s great services to the community. We have dis- 
Tasation cussed the theory of taxation earlier, but, here 

we give details about the sources of royal income, 
which are mentioned in the Epic (Oh. 67) as well as in the Dharnia- 
sutras especially in that of Gautama. The principal taxes were 
the following: 



* The main Bourcea of information on this Hoad in supplied hy the BajadHurma-parYa 
(Cb, G7) and the Bh&masufcra of Gautama. 
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(a) Tax on the produce < This v according to 

various 'authorities, ^cording to BauajjxSyaaa, the 
king was entitled Vaiistha holds!; the same 

opinion, but Gaut&ha mentions A, or y as the share 
ol the king, time partly echoing the Epic tradition 
which mentions V*th as the royal shar'd. This royal 
share was accepted ija kind and in. the Jatakas we 
find the Droi.va-mapaka taking yt in the name of the 
king. \ 

(h) Tax bn hoarded wealth or gold. The nature of this tax 
is very difficult to determine. Probably it was a 

3 x on the hoarded wealth and not on the annual 
icome. ’! 

(o) Tax on ar .teals or other productions including fruits, 
roots, t. nral-produce, flowers, honey, etc. 

(/) Tax bn es maintained by the king. 

(d) 'I ax uii Mickies of merchandise. The earliest references 
to it are in Gautama and Bod hay ana. Gautama 
lays down aVth as the duty on merchandise. Bodha- 
yjina specifies it as Saniudra-6ulka and regards T c as 
the royal share; also on other articles.* 

C«) r ^ ax artisans.—The earliest reference to it is in 

Gaitanu. b mentions the king’s right to compel 
workmen to work for him once a month. 

Buddhistic books give ua no details. The Digha Nikaya 
passage on Royal election (Agganna Suttania ) mentions merely a 
“part of the paddy.” '{’he Jatakas give us no further details except 
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that the Drc .akas'exw ’hare of the produce (see p. 320 
and 276) ana they seem to j the view that the king could 

enhance taxes. These hooks sh?w further that lost articles went to 
the king, merchandise was taxed him and there existed an excise 
duty on liquor (See Kul&vaka Tat. 31). This excise duty was known 
as the Chatikahapana and it was continued under the Mauryas 
and their successors. Duty on merchandise as well as tax on 
vendors was levied of; the gates (see MaMunmiagga Jatixka, 546). 
ttogid power in taxation appears to have been increasing. The 
Jfitakas further show (see Suruci, no. 489) that contributions were 
levied on the birth cf an heir—in the shape of a pana as price of 
milk for the royal baby (Khiramula). This was clearly the fore¬ 
runner of the Tltsanga' tax in the Artha^astra. (See L C. Ghosh’s 
In trod, to Beng. trams. Tilt. Vol. II) 

Exemptions from taxation wore grante to individuals under 
certain aroumstnxees and to some classes in the enjoyment of 
privileges. On this head we have details i in Apastamb^.iu 
Vahstiha.* They concur in granting immmnvy rrom taxation to 
Srotriyas, women, minors, students, lapasas or ascetics and blind, 
deaf or dumb persons. Sudra* engaged in service are exempted 
by Apastamba, while Vaslstha exempts artisans, beggars, ascetics, 
those earning less than one kar^lpana, and those who earn by 
exploiting natural sources like rivers, forests or rocks. He cites a 
Manava verse to justify tliis.f 

* Apastamba I LIU. «s|^; t WTOfot V fVRi I $STCWI JtP^Mrtwri «t 
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Royal qualities qualifications and duties .—Royalty being of go 
great importance to the community, the Epic, the Dharmasutraa 
and the Jatakas all concur in holding up an ideal of righteousness 
before the king and inculcate on him certain virtues which were the 
sine qua non of royal success and the consequent happiness of the 
people in the kingdom. The Epic and the Erahmanic&l texts 
which look to the problems of politics from the point of the ruler, 
thus lay down the following qualities and virtues of the king:— 

(a) He should be ever active. The virtues of activity or Utthana 
for the good the realm are narrated iu many ehapters(see. 86-57, 
Santi). ®JVer active, he Was to fight for the “fourfold” objective,* 
<o) He should Pe mindful of the people's good and make all 
e uorts to please them (^ W ). The Epic (Ch. 58) derives the 
word rajan from mnjana ov-ptaumag ( 

l) a tid this is confirmed by the Buddhist tradition 
(c) He should protect life and v'^pp^r- He should be im¬ 
partial in putting down public, enemies and in punishing criminal** 
The Epic cites the instance of the banishment of Prince 
MnaBjah (Ch, 57 Santi.) by his father. 

He should administer justice impartially and not be too hard 
" anishment. Proper punishment should be awarded by 
<&t «&dh Ch. 220, Santi. 140) and only to the guilty. 

n'akio in the diaktgue between Bltaradvuja and the Satrvku J§atmB.jaya. The 
4 11 ,; tt aa follow®;— 
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(e) He should be guided by the accepted canon of moral and 
political discipline and respect the laws of Asrama and Varna. 
He should conntrol himself, not give way to excesses of Vyasana 
nor covet others’ wealth or women. 

(f) He should follow the advice of his Pufohita, learned Brah- 
tnanas and advisers. 

(g) He should not impose unjust or heavy taxes, nor exact addi 
tional ones* (Santi. ch. 71) without public sanction! (Ch.87--88) 

(h) He should consult his ministers, watch public opinion 
(Oil. 84-86) and keep his deliberations. absolutely secret. 

(i) He should maintain the Srotriya, bjrphan and widow 
and help all his subjects in times of diste 1 ®**- He should protect 
and encourage Vartta or agriculture, industry and commerce. 

(j) He should employ spies to wotoh over the conduct of 

his officials’ and his people. ( I 

Ch. 118) and tfierehy gauge niihlic opinion. 

(&) lie should strengthen himself by making friends with 
neighbouring kings and keep his military forces ready for 
eventualities, and also take care to have his treasury filled. J 
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(/) When enemies threaten, he should fight and be ready to lay 
down even his life for his people.* When the enemy is too strong 
and fighting would be futile, he shall make peace by submitting. 

; seo. Ch.113, 130, 131). 

The fine idealism of these Dharma writers who look at these 
problems from the point view of the ruler is something worthy 
of note. They dwell on the services of the king and make icgal 
authority the pivot, of social existence and progress, la so doing, 
they harp more on the limitations to the exercise of regal functions, 
than the privileges and rights of the king. Tho king was evidently 
to live for the common good. That was to be the highest 
objective of his existence, and thereby he had the way to Heaven 
open to him as through the highest, penance and virtue. We quote 
the following passage of the Santiparva in which a king’s life is 
likened to a great and life-long sacrifice which leads to the highest 
Heaven (See S&nti Oh. 25. the story of Seng, jit). 
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The Concept of the. Rdstra ard its End*. 

W hile speculation was directed towards the definition of royal 
duties and functions, the abstract conception of the rastra or 
the politically organised community also became developed. The 
rastra was conceived as a political whole comprising different 
elements or limbs closely related to each other and working harm* 
oniously in a common purpose. .The general idea was that there 
were “Seven Limbs” (saptanga rajya-Ch. 122. sec. 8); elsewhere, 
a lustra was supposed to have seven Prakrtis and some regarded 
it as having had eight limbs i <?., the seven in addition to I)an<,la 
which was the ^source of sovereignty and political power 
( ’(JHflStfrt ritfyfiifr t uvrsr pp 

* ll Ch. 121. si. 47). 

Xhe aggregate of these Seven viz., the king, the ministry, the 
treasury, the army, the territory or rasrtS in its limited sense, 
the fortifications and defensive organisations and the ally (mitra). 
made the state. Of these again, a differentiation was made between 
the king, the sole head of the executive and judicial authority and 
the rastra which comprised the other six. They were supposed 
to depend for safety on each other and it was their duty to help 
each other in distress (mmi wmfi? i ftarlte 

f* JfirtsBT pw u*f: ^r»»icfwt: ii Ch. 130 si. 30 ). A corporate con- 
ception of the rastra is also found in some of the JBpic chapters, 
where Bhisma speaks of the duties of the rastra ( 

W II Ch. 67. si. 1 and 2). 

The Epic thinkers are unanimous in regarding the rastra or 
rmh 0 f tho state. tiie state as a’ great means to the realisation 
of the highest end. To them, the individual 
was an end in himself and his self-realisation was the highest goal of 








social existence. His aims in life comprised the Cafcurvarga of 
Dha/rma , Artha, Kama and Mokm. These four were interdependent 
and the last i. e. moksa depended on the proper realisation of 
the worldly prospects of life. l?or all these,the individual depended 
on political discipline. ( ronnl: il 

wwrawt sprang i wtmire wraite* sratfW. n) As 
such, the ends of the state were both enocomic as well as moral. 

Economic Considerations. 

The consideration of the economic basis of the state proceeded 
on the lines of the past. The germs which we find in the ancient 
Vedic coronation hymns were elaborated into those conceptions 
which made Palana or finding out of sustenance for the classes and 
individuals in distress, the highest duty of the head of the state. 
It came to be recognised that a state could not subsist unless the 
material prospects of the people were well considered. Society was 
moreover looked upon as an organism which depended on the co¬ 
operation of the different classes and sections. And so, came those 
considerations for the mutual economic relations of the various 
sections together with the remunerations of the working sections. 
The Hindu state was thus more social than political like many of 
the states of the ancient world, and existed for the harmony of 
classes and the material happiness of its members. 

Both in the Dharmusutras as well as in the Epic chapters, we 
find speculation directed to the above end. The Dharmasutras 
contain passages which denounce capitalistic tyranny and try to 
fix rates of interest, regulate caste-duties or the relations between 
master and labourer. '.Hie Epic contains passages which seem to 
lay down a rude scale of remuneration for working men.* It 

* For th», soo my Economic TJf« «ml Progrew in Ancient Incli* Vo) I. j»p. 300 7 . 
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would be out of place to enter into detailed discussions on these 
heads here, but these clearly show as to what they thought about 
the ends of the state, Economic considerations in the ancient 
works show clearly that they were not unmindful of the “economic 
basis of the state” and anticipated many of the problems which 
in our modern age are absorbing the attentions of the greatest 
thinkers. 

More than this, in that hoary antiquity, thinkers were not 
wanting who tried to ease the relation between capitalist and 
labourer, by allotting to the latter a specific share of the produc¬ 
tions of his exertions. A very old Epic passage (which is also 
quoted by Kautilya in his Arth&saatra) thus lays down the 
share of the labourer in the absence of contracts:— 

crraurm ^ w trsn: i 

trSt%«RT ffiMN «I?!PS faew 1*«[ i 
gujre wm m w ’it » 

5er^ari*ft ir 

Next to these, political and economic aspects, many 
SaoerJotai ohamcu-r thinkers harped on the sacerdotal and moral 
ojthcMfOa. character of the rastra. From the later Ved’c 

age, the abstract ethical conception of Dharma came to play 
a prominent part in the social-ideal of the Indian thinkers. 
Dharma in their eyes uphe’d the universe and comprised the 
natural duties of mankind or its sections taken separately in 
relation to the sociaUwhole. It, was regarded as the basic princ pie 
in the evolution of the various aspects of the phenomenal 
world. Applied to mankind or it different sections, Dharma 









*'Bmhmamc Ideals jn 

comprised that body of rules and precepts of life which, 
if obeyed, conduced to man’s happiness (both mundane and 
spiritual) and prosperity. Dharma, as such, was the basic element 
in the maintenance of the moral order of the rg^tra and the head 
of the state was under an obligation to maintain it. 

The Epic chapters constantly harp on this Dharma ideal and 
give it a high place ; though, generally speaking, the Raja-dHanna 
writers take Dharma in its concrete legal sense and make it syno¬ 
nymous with law. In some chapters we find the influence of this 
older idealism, and in one of them the king is said to discharge his 
obligations to Dharma by his righteous conduct. <Santi Ch. 56— 
*fr?nN iraFsns inn i ** *13^ uw w 

11 ?^!) ) 

Owing to the influence of the moral ideal, the Br&lima$a 
occupied a remarkable position in the body-politic. He held 
co-ordinate authority with the king and saved the people by 
his spiritual services. Thus, the Gautama Dharmasutra expressly 

BrUuJStoS^^iMi f)tatea ^ iafc ( be Erahmana and the king are the 
upholders of the rftstra. Va&stha also holds 
the same view and, in explaining the Brahtnana’s exemption 
from taxation, attributes it to his services of spiritual protec¬ 
tion and benefit. (SCSiw 

•) Consequently, his immunities are similar to those 
enjoyed by the king and his privileges are greater than that of the 
former, since, he was the ‘protector of moral life, the expounder 
of the mysteries of Dharma and hi s tapas brought peace to society.’ 

The roots of Rrahinanical predominance are to be found in the 
Erahmana literature. The growth of the Dharma ideal streng¬ 
thened it further. The Brahinana become the expounder of Dharma 
while the king was its physical protector. So, for the safety and 
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prosperity of the kimlgom, the closest possible co-operation bet¬ 
ween the two was a vital necessity. The ideas in the Brahmanas 
were elaborated with a view to regulate the relations between the 
king and the Brahmanas, and this is beautifully summarised in a 
passage of the 78t.h Chapter of the Rajadharma in which we have a 
dissertation on the interdependence of the two respective elements. 

eehr vfeunw wt?t f? h 

eiTUieiirwn: w?r wwl siiiwwfsrq^ii 

tfaairi %<*: dlfsftj smajfa n 

*j<tt i 

W V SJIUR ife cTtfT % m\ II 

This passage show's the interdependence of the Brahmana and 
the Ksattriya, and advocates a compromise between the extreme 
claims of the rival elements. As such, we find a synthesis of the 
Dharma idealism with the political aspirations of the rating section. 

The privileges of the Brahinaija fearned in the Vedas wore many* r. g, (a) immunity from 
taxation (fr) immunity from punishment. Th© Dharnm^iatras are unanimous in holding that 
oorporaeal punishment should not be awarded to a Bmiiniaija, Thin is too well known 
to be repeated here, (e) HU legal privilege* coxa prised—non-atteneence at court as a witness 
and the immunity of Brahmanas' property from royal escheat or adverse prescription. In case 
ol laps© of heir, the Br&bitmoa*s property passed to his kinsmen or even follow-students, 
while trcaaare-troyea discovered by him passed entirely to him, (<l) Socially, he ohtimed the 
right of way before the king, while hi3 right of hospitality proem! rH that of the king. Most 
of the Dharmaafttraa attach the^e immunity and privileges to the &raizifn f though, Vniietha 
uses the word Brahma^ in the same setose. bn the Rajadharma, Bhlpma denies these 
privileges to the Brnhamijias who followed lower occupations. (See Oh. 70. Text) 

wmifWtar msri am wit; i 
aimral «wa u 
na <n c« mtaifinmnt: i 
siif«mY wi*n ria fafV w airctl?( i 

VaSintha nl*o denounces tagging Brahstauaa tvi thieves. 










But, there are passages in which we find the extremes of 
Bralimanioal claims made under the nfluence of theDharuia ideal. 
The Brahmanais made the protector of the universe and the 
owner of everything by virtue of lii^ closest possible connection 


with Dhamia. Cf. 


wrawt f% sfa3*nwf*3nn?l i 

innt: gqvjmnt HjWism ii 

# At # * * 

wsrBsnfwstSiww faif: n 

?rnpft war ^ ^f?r -ti i 
wlmgfcli ees: ^ few II 

qisrwil ndq ^ %sf* $^7T qfti*? i 
WR* q^!q II 

This constant extolling of the position and privilege of the 
Brahniapus and their description as mundane gods was not the 
only sequel to the elaboration of the Brahmanical Dharma ideal. 
This latter gave rise also to abnormal conceptions as to the 
possibility of governance with a moral ideal and without any 
coercive authority. The rule o' Dharma came to be the ideal 
condition of human excellence and consequently, the highest stage 
of man s moral self-realisation. The influence of this idea s 
apparent not only in the conception of the primeval state of 
nature characterised by the absence of a coercive authority but 
also in the dream of an idea! social existence in which indivi¬ 
duals were to be freed from coercion or punishment and the 
ob ect of the 'utter is to be attained by penance and moral 
regeneration. 

40 M 
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In regard to this, we have ample traces of a current of specula¬ 
tion in this direction. The evidence of the 59th chapter shows 
clearly that the thinkers of the Dharma school regarded the earliest 
condition of man ns having been free from coercive authority. (See 
supra pp. 276 vi i nm: 

^f?cf w UWTfl « etc.) In another place of the Kajadharma, 
(ch. 88) we find further a mutilated tradition that the earliest king 
Manu had made the rule that none should be punished or taxed. 
(?! fsratfwsi: efifaq, fofircanqfc< ^nr-fii gwwg»n 

gfrfi it Ch. 88—SI. 10 But, by far the most important sidelight 
thrown on the same subject is that furnished by a dialogue between 
king Dyumatsena and his son Satyavfm. The 26<5th chapter 
which contains the dialogue, begins with the son’s protest 
against the execution of criminals brought before and condemned 
by the father. The son explains in the clearest possible terms 
that the execution of men under no circumstances could be 
called Dharma,* On the father’s reply that without the coercion of 
criminals, the social existence will be jeopardised, the son’s rejoinder 
points out the,evils of punishment and the consequent miseries 
of the punished man’s near kinsmen. The latter a 1 so emphasises 
the point, that through discipline and training, crim'nals might 
turn out pious men and their progeny might prove ‘Virtuous.f 

* *ssur« «nnfw amtfafu »: i 

srfn viff qttnq i 

fa « 

t Hso’t «Mft i 

ewlaifa w>ug«i. Tmai nsn: a 
a a’asi’i «a wi: a *ia«: r 












A ruler shou'd thus try to discipline himself, first.* and those of his 
subjects who show aberrations of conduct should be placed at 
the disposal of the Bralmiaixas and especially the Purobitaf 

Towards the close of the chapter, the dialogue turns mainly on 
the necessity of exercising mercy and forgiveness to the erring 
sections of the community, and the plea for a noncocrcive 
government is rather masked by that of ahinisa and the futility of 
excessi ve pun : slmients. 

But, while such an ideal cou'd not be developed or accepted 
for the people as a whole, an anarchistic idealism gained ground 
U'ith the Brahmanas so far as their own community was concerned. 
They had long claimed Soma as their king, and had inculcated 
the doctrine of their immunity from all corporeal punishments. 
Tliis however, did not mean merely a selfish fighting for privilege, 
for, horrible penances of self-mortification came to be substituted 
for punishment in crimes and sins. The Karma theory contributed 
to its elaboration. For, since, there was no redemption except 
through actual suffering, the absolution from regal chastisement 
could not. ease the sufferings of the soul in lives yet to come. 
Hence penance was necessary, in as much as, it freed men from 
sufferings which were the necessary consequences of violation of 


Dharma. 

This Prayascitta doctrine which is formulated in the Pharma- 
sutraa and is elaborated in the later Samhitas 
open to us a remarkable chapter in the history 
of human speculations, so for as man’s early ethical concepts are 
concerned. At the same tine, it shows the boldness of that 


Philosophic Anarchy, 
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idealism which culminated in conceiving man as the highest 
end in himself and his self-realisation through Ins own efforts 
without the intervention of the crude discipline of the coercive 
state. In this respect, the ancient Indians anticipated many of the 
problems before some of the advanced thinkers of our own day. 

That this idealism made a great influence on the Br&hmanic 
mind is confirmed by many stray references to the ideal “A-rajaka” 
or ‘non-ruler' society in the Epic literature. Not to speak of the 
ideal State of Nature which floated before the eyes Indians, there 
is at least one reference to such a state of affairs being spoken of as 
actually existing. This is furnished by a chapter of the Udyoga 
parva, in which Duryodbana in emphasising the necessity of having 
a commander over the whole army, cites the story of the mis 'ortime 
of the Brahmanas fighting against the Ksattriyas. The former had 
no king or leader, but had the Brahmadanila as the symbol of 
unity and fought against their enemies. Being defeated, they 
become wiser, elected a leader, and thus won the victory.* 

Having attempted a survey of the political ideas in the pharma- 
sutras and the two Epics, we pass on to an enquiry into the Politi¬ 
cal ideas which are found in the Buddhist canon. To speak in a 
few words, the Canon including the folk-lore literature of the J a takas 
shows almost the same ideas as are found in the literature of the 
orthodox section of Brahmanism. Such a thing we should naturally 
expect, in as much as, it would be a serious misconception to regard 


* Mr* Jftyfwyal in hi* Hi mi a Polity cites the aonueptioii of. the Stale of Nutate in Chap. oO 
uf the fUjadhartmi, -as an instance o£ the Arfijakit constilutbus- Many scholar# have repudiated 
thla a# merely a piece of iiaUtatorical speculation. But, though this example many nut be 
one to the puint* yet the instances or the passage* cited in this section go to point towards the 
fact that an. ideal of philosophic anarchism was formulated by some of Hindu political 
thinkers, They thus bad anticipated many of the extreme thinker# of our own day- 
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the teachings of Buddhism sia something extraneous to the spirit of 
Indian culture and tradition. In that remarkable age, India 
produced a host of metaphysical expounders who differed not 
only in their mode of enquiry but also in their conclusions. 
Buddha was such a teacher and his views are not entirely in 
conflict with those of contemporary thinkers—-Brahmaiiical and 
non-Brakmanical Any hard and fast creed had not arisen by 
that time and if there was any unity, it was in the social ideals or 
traditions. In regard to these latter, Buddha was never a revolu¬ 
tionary or tried to brush away the past. He was merely a 
reformer who wished to widen the social outlook and protested 
against the monopolies then claimed by the Brahmins. In doing 
so, again, his criticisms were directed more towards pointing out 
tin* r^'q^TApancies between abstract principles and the contemporary 
practices than a new state of affairs. 

In the Canon, we find replies 0 f tlit idea?; in the Epic as regards 
the origin of social existence 01 ' 3 evolution of political society. 
The tradition about the “State ol yture” is similiar to that found in 
ch. 59 of the Bajadharma. Origin ^h© natural state of man was 
an ideal one, but, when aberrations conduct arose, conventions 
were laid down and the .Muhasammak* ,•..*» o elected by the people 
The Jatakas, too, contain echoes of the same idea. Maudhata 
J ataka speaks of the Mahasammata or the “chosen of all” as Living 
been the first king in the oldest kalpa (Jat no 208). Similarly, the 
Uluka Jataka speaks of the election of kings by men and other 
animals and shows thereby the influence of the theory of regal 
election. The belief that the tax paid to the king was in lieu of 
his services of protection and just rule, is also found in Agganna 
Suttanta (ef. Santi Ch. 07). 

Next., as to the scope and functions of regal authority, the 
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literature of Buddhism, echoes the same ideas as in the Epic and 
the Dhanuasutras. A king’s functions according to the ideas in 
the Jatakas, were limited to the chastisement of wrongdoers and he 
was in no way absolute. Thus, when the Yaksini in the 
Telapatta (no 96) Jataka asked for absolute dominion over the 
king’s realm and his subjects, the king plainly reminded her 
that "as his own self was not the full master in his realm or 
over all his subjects and as his jurisdiction extended only 
over those who transgressed his authority or violated the 
laws, he liad no power to grant such an authority". Next, 
the king was supposed to rule according to law and following the 
sacred Canon. It was also his duty and his interest to please his 
subjects. This idea is made clear by the preamble to the Rajovada 
Jataka (no 151) which though it betrays some evidence of 
monkish handling, clearly lays down that a king ruling right¬ 
eously goes to heaven (dhammenf 1 "<*mena atta-viuiechayam 
nama kusalam saggamaggo esaet preamble to Jat. no 161). I he 
same Jataka gives a description the righteous Kosala king and 
tells us that owing to his good r l the law courts were empty and 
that the king used to wander al>-> ut at night to hear public opinion.. 
The same story also empha# 68 the king’s endowment with the 
tenfold re»al anomies, (e. g. ddna, sUa parityde/a, ahroAha, avihinnd, 
ksanti, drs ilL ' a niardum, tapas ain'l o-hirodham. See note on the Jat. 
by r. 0. Ghosh. Ben. Trans.). Moreover, in the Jatakas as in the 
Epic we find the idea that a king’s virtues brought good to his 
subjects, (this is exemplified by the Kurudhamma Jataka (no 
276), where the Ivalinga Icing whose realm suffers from famine, 
poverty and pestilence, seeks the secret of a reaim’s prosperity 
from the virtuous Kura king. The latter’s prosperity is attributed 
to his performance of the hurudhamma. At the same time, we 








find as in the Epic, the converse of this idea i. e, the people suffering 
for the sins of their king. The Bharu Jataka amply illustrates it (no. 
213). For the sins of the king, the whole realm of Bha.ru perished, 
and the idea is very clearly expressed in the following passage and 
the verse attached to the Manieora Jataka {e. g. “sace lu raja 
adhammioo hoti devo akuie vassati, kale n& vassati chataka- 
bhaytun rogabhayam satthabhysm ti imam tint bhayani upagatan 
eva hontiti, etc ; the same occurs in the Kelisila Jat. no 202). While 
a bad king is denounced, it was believed by the people that the 
righteous king was the representative of the gods and the sight of 
such a king caused religious merit. (Duta. no. 00). The 
Mahasvapna Jataka (no.77) also connects royal unrighteousness 
with the decay of the people.* 

Again, misconceptions remain in regard to the political teach¬ 
ings of Budddism. Many scholars believe Buddhism to have been 
associated with the pluralistic political discipline. At first sight, the 
Sahgha organisation leads men to incline to this view. But, a care¬ 
ful examination shows that this is merely an outcome of the asso¬ 
ciation of Buddhism with the iron-monarchical tribes of the Eastern 
border!.- and that their republicanism was but a heritage of die 
past. The Buddha's sympathies were, ‘' ’^ed for the system in 
which he was born and bred, a- is lllusi. ;• J|>y his determination 
to prevent the murderous desigus of Yirudha. against- his kinsmen, 

* T)r. Chow) give» a decidedly higher plui-r to Buddhistic political speculation and 
attributes the formulation ’d the Social Con tract theory to Buddhist canonists. Evidently* 
this view h the out com .. a belief that the Canon is order Jthnn the tradition. But, tbU 
supposition ia hbsolutoiy without any fottudaticm. The Blfitmiamcal theorbo 
a. continuity of doi elopiDOBt and thn gorras of the two theories of a state 0 f nature connect 
theKaselm with f«o old Vedic traditions. The truth U that as the result r,{ speculations* 
such a theory aVrnt the origin of government had gained ground long ago, bv tr the Buddhist, 
author t wilted if to his own advantage and comurctod it with the MahagJinin:- A ta. 
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but, this does not show a political ideal, but feelings of humanity 
and a natural sympathy for the traditions of the. past. 

Later on, as Buddhism grew into a great religious system, its 
system of organisation came to be modelled more and more on the 
Empire which was growing so fast. The Sang ha itself was conceived 
as a great Dharma Empire. The Buddha was its Cakravartin, the 
AgraSravakas Sariputta and Moggalayana were turned into the 
I> li arma-senapa ti and Amatya resectively, Ananda was conceived 
as the Dharma-bhanciagarika and so on. The Dharma idea, as 
enunciated by the X athagata acted on the universal political idea of 
the Empire and the latter reacted on it. The offspring of these two 
agents was the Imperialistic Dharma ideal of the Emperor A6oka. 

The above summary of the political and ethical speculations of 
the ancients shows a peculiar line of development, and this should 
be taken into consideration when we try to compare the political 
thought of the Indian with that of mediaeval or ancient Euprope. 

I he political thought of Europe was evolved out of the 
synthesis of the original ideas inherited from the Graeco-Roman ; 
with those cosmic ideas inherent in the Hebraic teachings which 
carne to Europe with the preaching of Christianity. 

Early in the Da *' A<res, the ideal of pluralistic discipline in the 
city-state evolved lenie political genius, or that of popular 

government based '-he existence of rights and obligations on the 
part of the ruler apd ruled, as conceived by the formulates of Jus 
naturale, went clown before the conception of the omnipotent autho¬ 
rity of the deified Imperator of Rome. With the establishment of the 
feudalistic r/y?weand the enunciation of the salvation of mankind 
The «f trough fc h e working of the dual discipline of the 

wcBtnn ( p <>' i t i c a) Church and the Empire, regal authority came to 
be associated with a moral sanction though for 
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the time being, the “ Divine Right " idea was non-existent and 
popular bodies continued to exercise their functions while turbulent 
nobles repudiated the claim of monarehs to allegiance. In course 
of the struggle between the Papacy and the Empire, philosophers 
and divines like Thomas Aquinas fell back on the traditions of 
Roman law and formulated the idea of Natural I.aw being the basis 
of civil society. At the same time, devout churchmen struggled 
to prove the excellence of papal authority, while the adherents 
of the Empire emphasised the divine sanction associated with the 
Empire. 

Gradually, politics was freed from the influence of religion and 
with Bodin and MacliiaveUt. the modern theory of the political 
sovereignty of the state and its concept from the secular stand¬ 
point came to be formulated. About the same time, another set of 
thinkers, advocating regal irresponsibility, harped on the divine 
right of kings, now freed from Papal authority through the Re¬ 
formation. Partly with the opposition of orthodox churchmen and 
partly with the theocratic idealism of the Calvinists, these extreme 
theorists of divine right were attacked by men like Eanguet, 
Buchanan, BeJlarmine and Mariana, who all attributed the rise of 
regal authority to the people's will and a mutual pact. In the next 
generation of political thinkers, we find a conflict between this 
divine right vested in kings (through patriarchal succession from 
Adam) and the theory of popular election of kings justifying 
tyrannicide when kings ruled unrighteously. In course of 
this conflict, when despotic regal authority came into clash 
with the interests and aspirations of the people, a number 
of thinkers propounded the origin of society in a contract 
between the ruler and the ruled. Hobbes who followed 
Hooker regarded the state of nature as one of war. This 
41 
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state of war necessitated the laying down of conventions 
amongst the people and the establishment ■ of a common superior 
who was to exercise authority, though ho was no party to a binding 


contract with the people. Authority once vested in the king was 
indivisible and perpetual unless his conduct led to anarchy which 
alone justified revolution on the part of the subjects for their 
self-preservation. 

Influenced by circumstances, Hobbes showed a preference for 
monarchy and its authority. His successor Loelce, on the 
contrary, portrayed a state of nature which was an ideal 
condition of equality and freedom in which men were governed 
by the natural law of reason. But, as this “state was full of fears 
and dangers," men renounced, according to Locke, natural liberty 
in favour of civil liberty. Gradually, a legislative authority was 
erected and the best men were elected to nilership. Thus, 
according to him, the legislative power of sovereigns was a 
fiduciary power for certain ends and was liable to removal in case 
of its arbitrary exercise. These theories held ground for a time 


and under their influence many publicists of Europe,cried ‘back to 
nature.” The Encyclopedists like Montesquieu, however, advocated 
a moderate constitutional regime. But as circumstances never 
became favourable for reform, it was reserved for Rousseau 
with his idealistic and deductive method to reformulate the 
‘Contrat social* with a view to prove the entire dependence of regal 
authority upon popular choice and the real rule of the people. 

The history of Hindu political speculation, similarly, shows a 
conflict, and ultimate synthesis of several currents and counter - 
Indian currents of ideas. The different angles of vision 
PoiitioftT(peculation. of the thinkers who looked at these problems from 

the ethical or the sacerdotal point of view, have been discussed and 
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we have summarised the different theories arising out of their 
peculiar ways of viewing the problems. In the earlier stages of 
Indian speculation, this sacerodotal influence was very great and 
politics was intimately connected with religion, (as we have 
seen in. connection with the ideas contained in the Brahmanas). 
Gradually, as the horizon cleared, the ethical and social needs 
of man claimed greater attention and there eame a tendency 
to look to these problems independently. This took place 
in the same age which saw the metaphysical speculations 
relating to the universal phenomena, and the same amount of abs¬ 
traction was directed towards the solution of soeio-ethical problems. 
The influence of these is found in the speculations about the origin 
of sovereignty, the need of a king and the concept of a ‘state of 
nature’, which existed prior to the establishment of regal authority. 
These, show indeed, a parallelism of development so far as India 
and Mediaeval Europe are concerned. 

On many points, we have little of essential differences. The 
indian thinkers grappled with the same problems and anticipated 
the solution which medieval theorists attempted centuries later. 
The speculations about the necessity of a common superior led 
them to postulate a State of Nature. The concept of a ‘state of 
nature’ has had its parallel in Europe, for, as we know, Hobbes, 
Locke and Rousseau all made it the basis of their political theories. 

As the conceptions of Hobbes materially differed from those 
of Locke, ever so the two Indian concepts regarding this 
‘natural condition’ differed from each other. Hobbes’ theory of 
a state of nature is almost the same as we find in the 67th chapter 
of the Santi-parva, which regards the condition of man in a 
natural state, as one of war. The theory of Locke, is nearly similar 
to that of the propounded of the Dharma ideal. In Ch. 59, again, 
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in formulating the importance of Dancla as the basis of state, Hindu 
thinkers anticipated many of their brethern of the modern age. 

While vve find a clear parallelism, there is enough room for 
noting diffemces in the line of thought between Indian thinkers 
and those of the West. In most chapters relating to the origin and 
exercise of sovereign authority, we find Indian thinkers interposing 
the agency of the divine rulers, showing thereby the close depend¬ 
ence of political ideas on those relating to the universal system. This 
peculiarity is clearly noticeable as well as the faot that religion 
and the peculiar cosmic ideas made a deeper influence in India 
so far as the ethical ideas were concerned. Life with the Indian was 
not an end in itself but it was a mere phase in a greater exis¬ 
tence. Its pleasures and pains w'ere the after-effects of Karma in 
previous births, and its future, too, was determined by the good or evil 
done in its duration. Thus, the influence of the philosophical ideas 
of rebirth and Karma widened the ethical outlook of the Indian and 
connected it closely with the world unknown The ideas in regard 
to the latter were different from those that, gained ground in Europe 
where, only the material aspects of the present existence was taken 
into consideration. Then, again, the divine agents remained 
ever-present in the Indian mind and made the deepest impression 
in spite of the growth of a higher philosophy which directed itself 
towards the conception of the absolute. While these gave a 
peculiar turn to Indian political speculation, diversity in social 
evolution gave rise to certain principles which have exercised 
their influence even to this day. 

First of all, the Indian believed in a social existence 
which depended for its smooth working on the harmonious 
co-operation of sections, mutually inter-dependent, but not 
enjoying the same and equal social status. The castes 
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which composed the social structure were hut parts of the 
same organisation, though their functions and status were not 
„ , . . the same. Equality in social matters never 

oipW underlying aodo- became the ideal with Indian thinkers and 

political evolution. , . 

they never emphasised the attainment of this 
ideal. This was partly due to the fact that a composite 
society grew out of a social federation of races and tribes 
whose ethnic divergences and cultural differences made unification 
impossible. 8uch a type of social existence became popular in view 
of the fact that it ensured the socio-economic cooperation of 
sections and avoided at the same time the race-war which 
would have been the necessary consequences of a hankering 
after a homogenous social structure. The Indian mind never 
yearned after equality but delighted in diversities. Caste lias had 
undoubtedly its defects, but, its leading beneficial features have 
been ignored by western thinkers. A detailed discussion on 
this head will be out of place here, but, anyhow it is easy to 
understand that in India equality never became a political necessity. 
The Indian conceived certain rights common to all including the 
members of the most degraded sections but believed at the same 
time in diversities of evolution through higher intelligence or effort. 
The right to exist, to have family or property, or a claim to royal 
protection, belonged, to the Sudra equally with the Brahmin or 
the prince, but beyond that, there remained scope for diversity of 
progress and advancement. Furthermore, iriequality never stood 
in the path of political association or social co-operation and 
the diversities of social condition or status were easily ex¬ 
plained through the theories of Karma and rebirth. Hence, 
a strife of classes was eliminated and the composite federated 
social structure continued to be lauded. 
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Secondly, such a social concept was not without influence on 
the aim and scope of political life, as well as the organisation of 
the political machinery. A society composed of diverse ethnic 
elements required for its normal working a strong executive 
authority and a set of fundamental principles to guide the 
actions of the ruler. As such, regal authority was erected on 
a stronger basis and monarchy became the ideal of Hindu political 
philosophers. But, at the same time, the holder of the regal 
office was subjected to the fundamental laws of the ■ disciplinary 
canon, both political and social. The scope of popular activity in 
matters of legislation was also narrowed down. Laws were allowed 
to evolve gradually and their interpretation was vested not 
in the multitude but in the wise exponents of real social opinion.* 
Within their own folds, communities had the fullest scope for 
democratic social life, and their customs were regarded as valid. 
In social and economic matters too, the representatives of the 
different sections had their recognised place. But, the fundamental 
principles guiding social life as a whole were kept out of the 
reach of the multitude. Thus, the internal autonomy of the 
different sections was maintained while revolutionary changes were 
prevented. 

Thirdly, the elevation of the Brahmana to the highest social 
position eliminated the timocratie basis of political superiority 
which wo find in Europe from the days of the Solonian democracy 
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to the middle of the last century. In India, wealth never became 
the standard or sole basis of political franchise. 

Finally, the crude political discipline never came to be regarded 
as the sumtmtm bonum of existence. Man was not a means as in the 
speculations of Europe, but, he was the highest end in himself. 
It was for his self-realisation that the state was conceived as a 


means to that higher end. The state and its discipline extended 
over the whole of man’s economic or material activity, but, beyond 
that, the self-disciplined individual was left to himself to work his 
own salvation. Religion or intelh 0111 ** 1 , ,, ,. 

within the scope of political discipline. Else* hue, Wt - s " u lseuss 

these points in detail. 

/ draw the of readers to 

—Before passing on to nest section, ^ ^ tbmh cr $ mU. timv 


_ thinV*™ As a role, they 

a few facta relating to the political speculation . i fetB vet, a, eyeful study of 

the problems of polities ftom the standpoint 0 rights naturally 


the various obnptera show that thA®y conceived 
vesting in the people, if we are allowed to us® * 
These were, socially, the right to l^xist the 
right to owrt lawfully-earned property, and the rig 
material and spiritual. The right of self-defenr ,r 
such, the murder of an assailant even if he w 

The king as the head of the state wa^ ^ 
to all. 


'the word right in 

hold an, ina J,ntam family, the 
, after his ^-realisation both 

vested in* jadmduai and as 
r a Bralimi 11 not punishable* 

so rights and to extend his protection 
T „ tr _ * ,j ,» . 4| . ■ r o all his subject-. Failure to do this 

He was to deal out justice with lmpart-laUt-v^ to retil0va \ by the people, in whom 
made him not only morally culpable hut he was Ibv avmB)T f n)jn the views of the extreme 
resided the ‘moral right of revolution.* This f ' ^ of tho Anu£5saim passage already 

champions of popular right like Bamadeva - heId ground in India also, and the views ot 
referred to. The doetnno of Mariana and others in F >P o. 

Indian thinkers may he compared with tb , , , . „„ 

_ , J iu!iny' li mitfttiona, and those ctiocka may be summarhed as 

Regal power wan subjected J 

lho king was equally subject to the law and wae not vested with law-jnuking 

He 1 had no right of arbitery taxation, Ife was not the owner of land, nor could 
he imoo&e arbitrary punishments. . * , * , 

Justice L ensured by the existence of assessors in all law smts and theur voice 
determined the guilt, while the king simply passed sentence and executed it. 

In the small democratic states, there was always a^rong publici opinion and men 
of all castes and sections had their laws recognised. 1 hair guilds were u p oton^ 
force, and it we arc to believe in the Epic, caste*repToscntativea had tljeir 
scata' in the Regal Council. 
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BOOK SEVEN ~.. CONSOLIDATION OF EMPIRE 

Rise and Fall of Nandas, 

O' ; ' ’',7, : i; : : : w. ■ " Vr 'i ’ . ■ / 

From the sixth century B.C., the chief interest in 
History centres round the Imperialistic movement jh we 

have discussed only the preliminaries. Birnbis; ,gadha, 

who lived to a good old age, left an ex .. dominion 
comprising Kasi and Aaga in addition to his M? nan kingdom. 

Towards the close of his life, he was supplants on the throne 
by his son Ajata&atru, who according to monkish accounts 
starved his father to death.* Ace u> Buddhist tradition, 

lie defeated his uncle, the Ko&ila id forced him not 

only to confirm his possessum < but made him give 

his daughter Vajira in marriage to m. i Next, die waged war 
on the republicans of VaisSfi. who had remained a thorn in the 
flesh of expanding Magadha. The wa t , f which the prelude only is 
narrated in the Maha-parinibbana Sutta, lasted for sixteen years 
The Licchavis. wh o according to the Niravavali Sutta, wore helped 
by the ^ana-rajas of Kasi and Kosala, held out for a long time. 
But, ultimately, the victory lay with the Magadha king, whose 


, Acoorrhn? (o Buddlust accounts A,nteAtti U) even when in the womb, was actuated bv lust 
an.l groed. It is t»d that, when m the womb, he used to gnaw the entrails of his mother ln <. 
the latter; too, owing to the presence of the devilish embryo, used to suck the blood of her 
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success was due to the use of new implements of war like the 
Mahasilakaptaka, and Raha-musala (catapults and heavy battering 
rams 1). The political importance of the Lice ha vis was broken 
and their prestige humbled.* (See Uvasagadasao, App, pp. 7. 
60 .). 

According to the Pur anas, AjataSutra. was succeeded by four 
princes of his line e.g. Darsaka, Udayin, Nandivardhana and. Maha- 
nandin. According to some, Udayin succeeded Ajatasatni and 
He in ' l ""' r ' was followed by Darsaka, who is identified by many 

with t Nagadasaka of Ceylon tradition, deposed by his 

people.' ig to another Ceylonese Buddhist, tradition, this 

prince was ded by Amatya SiSunaga, of whose line, his 

ten sons and b princes e.g. Kakavarna, ruled according to 
the Puranas. 1 ms theory receives support from the evidence of 
the Harsa-carita. 

Leaving aside t deputes regarding the order or 

chronology of these pr * find t hat their reigns witnessed great 

political events. Prob during their time that the 

struggle with A vanti emied in favour of Magadha. The power and 
prestige of Avanti had been maintained for a time by some of the 
Pradyotas and probably tney had absorbed the Vatsa kingdom, 
Sisunaga or his immediate successors put an end to this kingdom 
and thus, practically, the who Id of North T Mia. was brought 
under the sway of Magadha. The kingdom of Ko.4ala \. a ,i a ]. so 
declined with the accession of Pra6enaj it’s son, Virudhak« who 
had exterminated the Salcyas and probably, soon after his death, 

* Aft to the Gauges of the Vrii&ajinn, war. them difference between Buddhist and Jain 
traditions, According to some Buddhist account, there wn.s a depute over a mine of precious 
gems. According to the Jains, the war wnb due to the LiecEsvit* harbouring Aj&tad&tm a 
step-brother who, to escape from Aj&taAtaru, had taken refuge with bis nmtormi 

grandfather, ttya-ka, along with some elephants* and a pearl necklace which Ajatasatru coveted 










Nandas. 3 


Kosala came to form part of the Magadha Empire.* Bud 
Ind. p. 11.) 

The SaisunSga dynasty was supplanted by the Nandas. 
tjio n nifiaa. Their founder, according to the Puranas, was 

Mahapadma, son of the last king of the preceding dynasty by a 
Sudra woman. According to the Mali abod hi vain sa, liis name 
was Ugrasena, while according to a Jain tradition, this man was a 
barber of comely appearance who won over the affections of the 
queen and then usurped the throne by murdering the 
royal children. This tradition is supported by the historian < ^ 

who gives his name as Argammos. (V T . Smith— Early His. p ^ 

The Purarias describe the founder of the Nandas as} the 
exterminator of all Ksattriyas, like a second Parasilrama ana tbs 
founder of lines of SiuJ ra kings. 3£?mi | 

^a: it See Pargiter D.K.A. p. 
25). According to the same be ie was to become 
the master of the world and 5 ruler" [ekmai and 

ekaoehalm). This tradition of the io* origin of the Nandas 
is not, however, confirmed by the Mudra-raksasa account, which 
contrasts the high birth of the Nandas with the low' origin of 
Candra-gupta. 

The Nandas figure prominently in Indian and Ceylonese tradi¬ 
tion and their name is surrounded by a mass of fables and legends. 
All accounts speak of their avarieiousness and their hoarded wealth. 
If we believe in the Mahavamsa tradition (Tumour, Mahavamsa, 
aka. p. xxxix), this wealth was accumulated by a great fiscal 
rapacity and the imposition of new taxes on skins, gums, trees and 

* Branded as a parricide almost < qimtlv with Ajataiatru. ho had signalised his Vengeance 
on hia maternal relations by massacring them to a man. The monkish accounts make his 
retribution proportional to his crime ami Attribute his end to a sudden Uirhtninv stroke. D L 
P. Atiha Itntha Vol. I. pt. 2. ' 
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stones. This may be taken to mean that the Nandas imposed their 
ownership on mines and forests which, as we have shown, were 
regarded previously as having been res nullms, enjoyable by all (cf• 

«r:— Vasistha. Dh. Stt.). They seem also 
to have regulated weights and measures. 

According to the Puranas, Mahapadma ruled for 88 years and 
was succeeded by his sons who ruled conjointly (see Oanakya- 
katha, published by Dr. N. Law, v. 7.) One of these princes was 
n — ’Iv selected by lot to act as the ruler while the sovereign 
a ty was vested in all. This rule for two generations lasted 
aceo. *'° Puranas, for 100 years, but this has been 

rejected by European scholars as being too long.* 

Nantla Bmpire evidently comprised the whole of Northern 
In i.i a. The Nandas were very powerful rulers as would appear from 
the evidence of the Greeks who invaded the Punjab under Alexander. 
According to Curtius, . rmy (of Agrammes of Prasii and 

Gangaridae) consisted ),000 infancy. 20,000 cavalry, 2000 

war-chariots and elephc*., .-*« number of which varied from 3000 
to 4000. 

The closing years of the Nanda dynasty saw the invasion of 
Western India by Alexander. Details of the campaigns of this 
conqueror are not of. so much importance for us as the 
information we derive from the Greeks about the monarchical 
and rmn - monar chical states which were as yet free from 
the influence of the Imperialistic movement in Northern 
India. The Greek accounts open to us a remarkable and 
glorious chapter of Indian history inasmuch as they 
supply ns with reliable foreign testimony on the existence of 
a vigorous republican life in the north-western border. 

* The rejection of this hundred gears’ duration simply on the ground of heitig too long 
ie rather unmerited. For, w have nt one instance In modern history where the reigns of 
two princes, father and mn, extended over J00 yws, e.g. Louk XIII and Lome Alv,— 
1715— i.s> 105 years 
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Republican Life in the Western 
Border. 

From the time of Alexander’s advance ori the be. .^rland 

’ 

oi India and his entrance into the upper Kabul 1 illey to 
the end of his Indian campaigns, the ©reeks found a large 
number of Indian frontier states both monarchical and non* 
monarchical. The following list of them gives us an insight- 
into the political life of the border region which was as yet free 
from the influence of the imperials dement: e. g. 

(1) The Aspasioi (the Asvak n _ motl , the valley of the Kunar. 

Its king resisted bu ,•.> routed with the loss of 
40,000 prisoners and 250,000 cattle. 

(2) The Guraioi. 

(3) South of the Aspasioi was the small non-Indian (Greek 1) 

city-state of Nysa. 

(4) The kingdom of Assakenoi {Asmalca ?) between the Swat 

and Paivjkora rivers. Its capital was Massaga. Its king 
had an army of 50,000 horse and foot. His fortress 
was stormed and the garrison of Massaga put to the 
sword. 

(5) To the south of the Assakenoi was the state of Peu- 

colaites (Skt. Puskalavat!). Its king Astes (Hasti ?) 
resisted and was defeated and killed by Hcphaistion 
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Then after their crossing of the Indus at Ohind or Und, 16 
miles to the north of Attock there were the 

(6) Kingdom of Taxila (Taksasila)—Its king readily joined 

the conqueror. 

(7) The kingdom of Abliisaies (Abhisara). Its king joined 

Alexander after some hesitation. It lay to the north 
of Taxila and on the eastern side of the Indus. 

The kingdom of Arsakes, identified with Urasa. 

^ The kingdom of Paros (senior)—On tire other side of 
of the Jhelum. and between that river and the Chenab. 
This king resisted Alexander but was defeated. His 
gallant conduct made the conqueror restore him his 
kingdom. 

(1.0) The Kathaiffr-^Kathas ?)—Who were a confederacy 
of tribes ared at Hs with headquarters at Sangala. 
They were peopb to have been the most powerful 
in war. They? .fended but were defeated and 
Sangala was raW to the ground. 

(11) The Glauganikoi—a non-monarchical tribe near the 

Kathaioi. 

(12) The Gandarioi—ruled by a Polos. 

(13) The Adraistai—on the east of the Ravi. Their capi¬ 

tal was the city of Pimprama. 

(14) The kingdom of Sophytes—(Skt. Saubbuti). The 

strange customs about marriage and the killing of 
deformed children in this kingdom are mentioned 
by the Greeks. Some coins of the Sophytes 
have been found. 

(15) The kingdom of the Phegelas, 









(16) The Siboi — a race of rude warriors. (R.v. Sivas or Skt. 


SibU) 

(17) The Agalassoi — whose force of 43000 horse and foot 

resisted Alexander. They were put to the sword 
or sold into slavery. In the central city, they cast 
their women and children in to fire and rushed to 
death. A few thousands only were saved. 

(18) The Oxydrakai --between the Sutlej and the Ctenab, 

identified with, the rerjnhfiioaii ‘ ca'loe of Ksudrakas 
by the late Sir. B.<& Bhandarkar. 

(lb) The Molloi—(Skt- Malavas).--who were in close rela¬ 
tion with t ,fle former. The confederacy had 90,000 
foot, lO.O^ 0 cavalry and 900 chariots. They were 
defeated an<J their country ravaged. . They were 
devoted '£? freedom and h-A .fine very physique. 

(20^ The Abastanc^for the*'*' 10 m< fbhas ?)—whom we have 
already seen as a no.®s ?) * johieal fighting tribe. 

(21) The Xathroi—(Ksatriya.; .,... a ^ 

(22) The Ossadioi — Cunningham identified them with the 

Yaudheyas, but St. Martin identified them with the 
Vasatiof the MahfibliiLrata (Sabha Oh. II. 13.) They 
are mentioned Ivy Kilty ay ana and Pat&SjaU (for 
details, »ee, Jayaswal. II. Polity P. 75.) 

(23) The Sodrai (Sogdai ?)—May be identified with the 

Sudras living on the Indus already mentioned in the 
Mahabharata .(1) 

(24) The Massanoi occupying northern Sind. 

(25) The kingdom of Momikanos—identified with the Mucu- 

karna of the grammarians by Mr. Jayaswal (p. 70). 

Like the Spartans, they took their meals iu common 

- - ' 
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pursued the study of Medicine and employed youths 
in public service instead of slaves. 

(2fi) The kingdom of Sambos, on the western side of the 
Indus. 

(27) The kingdom of the Presti. 

(28) The Brachmanoi or the settlement of Brahmanas. 

(Arrian VI 16. Diodorus XVfl. did Mr. Jayaswal 
rightly identifies them with Patafvjali's Brahamanako 
niima Janapacilv /II). In the Muhabharata, we find 
Brahmana. gauas like-the B5$&dhanas and Madhya, 
makeyas. They gave m\«pk trouble to Alexander and 
incited others against him. They suifered much for 
their patriotism. 

(29) The Principality of Oxykanos. 

(30) The State ^it?iv-;“Accordv n g t 0 the Greeks. tfca» 

was situated clan the hea'-r of th-a lower Indus 
delta. Th- ’’teds had a constitution like that of 
Sparta with cMtai kings. 

Iii addition to. these, there were other such states. For, Greek 
historians have left on record, the existence of a great state on the 
other side of the Hapion or the Boas which was exceedingly fertile 
and peopled by men brave in war and living under an excellent 
internal government. The country was uml«r an aristocratical 
form of government,-consisting of five thousand councillors each 
of whom furnished an elephant to the State.” The story of this 
state (which was probably an aristocratic republic and wmoh has 
been ideutafed by Mr. Jayaswal with the Yaudhcyas and its great 
fighting force struck terror to the hearts of the fo owers 
Macedonian conqueror who were already too uneasy tom 
accounts of the military strength of the Nandas, 













Frontier Republics 




No more details are necessary for our purpose, since, what we 
have is more than sufficient to prove the existence of an organised 
republican life on the north-western frontier. But for the advent 
of the Greeks, this scanty account would have been lost, for, 
with the classical tradition of monarchy as the highest political 
ideal, nobody would have doubted or cared to put in record the 
existence of popular sovereignty and of pluralistic political 
discipline. Unfortunate as the Indians are, the Greek ev«hw» 
Was explained by earlier authorities on Indian history in/ a ( l ,ute 
different way. Even Mr. Me. Grind ie, who had done so mncjV in 
respect, took them to mean Indian village-commimi" 08 m bhat 
quarter. But gradually, they came to be property explained' 
of the. states and tribes were recognized' identified 
by European scholars who by their labours discovered thfeir 
Sanskrit names. 


• the Sanskrit names of 
, identified the Kathaioi 


Barber Indologists suggested sc 
which the Greek forms were given. 


with the Kathas, while the late Sir B; u." rihandarkax explained the 
Oxydraehoi and Molloi as meaning the Ksudrakas and the 
Makvas (ind. Ant, Vol. I. p. 29). The Sophytes were identified 
by M. Svlvain Bevi (Journal Asiatique VIII. p. 237). 

In more recent times, the subject of these Indian Republics has 
been taken up in right ’earnest by Mr. Jayaswal, whose articles on 
Hindu Polity published in the Modern Review (1913) marked 
practically a new era in the study of the history of Hindu political 
life. Since then, his work on Hindu Polity has been published 
ami in it, the account of Indian Republics must be regarded as 
one of the best chapters on Indian History ever written 
by an Indian. Wo refer our more inquisitive readers to go 
through his great work. 
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Whoa we come to analyse the political condition in the states, 
we find that— 

(a) the influence of the topography of the Punjab still 
kept the country divided into many states. 

(b) monarchy of the ordinary type had become estab¬ 

lished in some states which were very close to the 
Madhyadesa, e.g. in Taxila, the kingdoms of 
Poros senior and Potos younger, the kingdom of 
Saubhtoti, the.kingdom of Abhisares and in those of 
Mcutsikanos and Sambos in the south. 

(*b «n some • states, e.g, those of the Kathaioi, Molloi, Oxy- 
drachoi or Abastanoi, republican life was still in its 
Ml vigour. 

(d) in the state of Patala, a dual monarchy like that of 
Sparta <vas established, but, the kings who held 
command were controlled by the Council of 

Elders. 

The constitutions of states varied. .Republics were not 
of the same type, but show rather different phases and types 
of evolution. Thus, the Kathaioi had an elected king. The 
Ambastlias had three elected generals and a Council of Elders, while 
the Molloi and Oxydraehoi (the MfLlavas arid Ksudrakas) sent a 
hundred ambassadors showing that they had no King or Consul 
solely vested with executive authority. Lastly, in that unnamed 
republic, government was vested in a body so big as compris/r^ ftve 
thousand Elders. 

From all these accounts, it would appear that these states were 
survivals of older Vedie institutions in ^he outer fri nge. In some of 
these, the original limited authority of the ruling tribe-leader had 
given rise to hereditary monarchy through a process similar to that 







Surviving Republics II 

in the states of the Madhyadela. In other states, monarchy had 
been displaced and the principle of election had not only survived 
but the scope of election having been widened, a true republic 
had come into existence. The Dvairajya at Patala probably 
arose out of the political union of two ruling tribes with different 
reigning houses and with the act. of union, joint-rule by the two 
houses was established. 

What the nature of these states was is not yet dearly known. 
There was undoubtedly territorial. •a&tei Jtjfr&y, ’• ' a hly, n. 

some of these the ruling air' . was vested in P r caste. 

The mention of the Sudroi or vne Brachnumoi j. . M fh® same 
conclusion. But. men of other castes were v affiliated and 

were given civic righta. . ,/ 

What the result of the Greek invasic ■*' do not exactly 

know. Some scholars have supposed t ; “ republics ceased 

to exist. But this is not true, for, the name * of many of these occur 
in inscriptions and monuments for a long, time, live Ksudrakas 
and Malavas existed for a long time, as i s borne out by Patahjali 
and other grammarians. We shall djsqwj® their later history in its 
proper place. 
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The Maurya Empire. 

Hardly' had the Conqueror left the Indian soil, when a great 
politicol change too]; place in Magadha. A dynastic revolution 
occurred nutra and the ’ of the Nandas passed to 

Caudragu p. T a, who foundfc ivy line of princes bearing 

his surname. -'ye no detailed account of this event except the 

tradition in th> a. that the Nandas were uprooted bv a 

Br.1,liinana, Kaut he placed Candragupta on the Imperial 

throne. Indian fci regards this prince as a scion of the 

Nandas,* but Ceylonese* accounts describe him as a prince of the 
Moriya elan of Pippalivai ia. In the face of almost unanimous Indian 
traditions, this latter story- may be totally rejected. The evidence 
furnished by Indian tradi fion which regards Candragupta as a 
scion of the Nandas through a low-caste woman is also confirmed 
by the statement of llomai j historians like Justin, who preserves 
the account that Sandrocottus w^s low-born and this goes a long 
way to explain the epithet \rsahi ap^plied to him by Kautilya in 
the Mudra-Raksasa. The Greek account gives ai.-* 0 f hi* 
advent to the camp of Alexander to induce the conqueror t< 0 j ie jp 
him in winning the Magadha throne. Whether there is any fcrutm 
in it we do not know, but if we believe in our own accounts, his 
elevation was due to the genius of Kautilya with whom 
he had allied with a view to the destruction of the Nandas, their 
common enemy. The story of Jyautilya’s anger and his 
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Conquest of the West 

marvellous diplomacy which won over a number of hill-chiefs 
to the side of his protege is too well-known to be repeated here. 

On the fall of the Nandas, Caftdragupta took their place. With 
the advice and help of his remarkable adviser, the traditions and 
governmental principles of his predecessors were not only main¬ 
tained. but these formed the foundations of the greatest Imperial 
structure of the day. The process of conquest which had begun 
two centuries earlier now almost attained its completion. 

To the mighty Nanda Empire, C • 1 dhefi q, *diiea!iy 

the whole of western India which had -lined itsyparale 

political existence. The small hill-states and rdpublica r c ^ ans 
the narrow Punjab • valleys or the inaccessible fhstnesf 5S came *° 
form part of the great Empire. Oandragupta’s task 41 ^is quarter 
was made easy by the Macedonian ittvasio 11 - Alexander s 
exploits did what it had already done iyt < I i-uenic world. As 
in Greece, so in India, the dpathiiieU m tr^al. independence and 
of republican city-life was s umded. Tb* provinces oi Asia 
Arachosia, Gsdrc-Afi. and Paropahisadai 1 («-g« fc h® districts of 
Herat, Kandahar and Kabul with the Mekran coastal region) 
which had passed to the hands of Sele?’ lC0s came to be part of 
the Magadha Empire, Properly speaking we have no account of 
the wax which took place. The gelled versions of Greek historians 
which do not preserve tt., etory of defeat of the Seleukidan forces 
simply tell us' of a matrimonial alliance between Seleucos and 
OanrWupta. Seleucos, we are told, married his daughter to the 
Hindu king and, in lieu of 606 elephants, handed over these 
provinces to the Maurya. 

In addition to these provinces, a large part of Western India 
including Guzerat-Kathiawad came to be a part of the Maurya 
Empire. This is proved beyond doubt by the Junagadh Rock 











inscription of ltudradaman executed in, the second century A.D. 

In the East, Kalinga remained independent and in regard to 
Bengal proper, we have but little evidence. The extreme south 
probably retained its independence. There is no positive evidence 
of its conquest except certain Tamil traditions. (See Iwpsitaavamy 
Ayengar—Beginnings of South Indian History. Oh. II.) According 
to the Greek accounts, the Pandyas arid Andhras remained very 
powerful even in Megasthenes’ time. 

1 .jgwpiV* 5 for twenty-four years according to the 
Piira^a^and was . f his son Bindusara (son of his 

queen H^liara (According to the Jains), more familiar to the 
Greek bisto.« ans by. his surname of Amitrachates* or Allitra- 
ohadas, which, rendered into Sanskrit, becomes Amitra-khada 
or Amitraghat-^ “devourer of . enemies.” Of his reign, we 
have no authentic no, ^jxcept some traditions regarding his 
conquests (Jain Paris^ta-parvau, - Jacobi p. 62; Indian Antiquary 
1875, p. 364) or the sforyof a revolt in T-axila (Divyavadana, p- 
371). The Greek acchuats tell us something about his diplomatic 
relations with Greek princes of Egypt and Syria and we are informed 
that these two kings sent two ambassadors named Deimaehos and „ 
Dionysias to the court of t| ie Hindu Emperor. 

After twenty-five or twenty-eight years of reign, Bindusara was 
succeeded by hfe> *on Asoka who ascended the 
AAolta throne about the year 27 n :D.C!. "4,.«e V. Smith, 

Atoka, p. 73). According to Indian traditions recorded i n the 
DivySvadSna and the Ceylonese chronicles, Ms accession vto.% 
preceded by a sanguinary war of succession in which he killed almost 
all his brothers including the eldest Sushima as well as the minister 


* Athonnios and Strabo, Seo. V. Smith. History of India-P- »83. 
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Radhagupta. This story, though disbelieved by many European 
historians (V. Smith. Early Histyry, pp. 155), is probably a 
sound one and shows how these succession disputes were one ot 
the prominent sources of weakness to the Empire which was 
otherwise founded on a stronger basis. ASoka did not venture 
to crown himself, probably, in view of possible rivals and of 
wars which probably went on. for the next four years. According 
to Mr. Jayaswal, this delay was due to his .not attaining the 
twenty-fifth year which was the minimum age qualificat'on io.i. 
the royal office. 

Eight years after his coronation, A&oka who styles himself 
“Devandm-priya”* (a title assumed by hi? predecessors in 
imitation probably of Alexander who was regarded as th e 
“favoured of the gods”) conquered the powerful ^fate of Kalihga 
which had. maintained its independence **w&"‘<* strong army in spite 
of the rise of Magadha. In this sanguinary war, about a 
quarter of a million lost their lives. , He alto suppressed a revolt, 
at-.Taxila.-rhwo probably the newly cbn<j[hered tribes and princes 
continually strove to throw off the Magadhan yoke. 

1‘jom this period of his life, a reaction set in. He repented 
ol his past, his violence of conduct, his fratricidal wars, and his 
sanguinary conquests. He came under the influence of pacific 
teachings which made him look more to the welfare of humanity 
than any further aggrandisement or bloody conquest. The edicts 
•which he issued for the mental and moral welfare of his subjects 
show his changed mentality. He became a religious devotee, 


Alexand vv became ft god in the oyoB of his followers and his divinity was recoa- 
mzed by the Ureeks, r T iu Egyptians ■■ egardod hm ns the son of Am men. {See Butv. 
History of Qrceee, I P, 773, and 828,) A similar ieba that the king w&a the friend of indra 
hi hid li and U found in isome of the Coronation Hymns, (dee supra P, £>7 A, v! 
f v ,22), Prob;ibly, with the influence of thr Greeks, these older ideas in the epithet b 
trnm rnma and Indra-pnya, were revived and gave rise to the title Devanuiu Pnya , 
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an admirer of the pacific teachings of traditional Indian moiarity, 
and, according to monkish accounts, joined the Buddhist Order, 
There are great doubts as to whether he became a Buddhist out 
and out, but this much is certain that the flood-tide of repentance 
swept away his faith in the Imperial traditions of his forefathers. 
Henceforth, he came to devote his life to a new type of conquest, 
which he describes as Bhamma-vijaya, hazy ideas of^ which 
had floated in the minds of preceding generations. (See Kautilyi 
iAiCua.'astra —oh. on Abaliyaaatp ; Kautilya mentions three types 
of cow uerors, o.r., Dharma-vijayt, Asum-vijayi and Lobha-vijayi.) 

With -Bhammavijaya, a new era dawned in politics. .Repentance 
killed the Empire Its meaning and purpose was forgotten and 
henceforth thlv vast resources at the disposal of the most powerful 
autocrat of that ap.came to be devoted to the cause of 
the moral regem«wht«J of mankind. The claims of world-love 
predominated, and t>e political necessity of a vigorous policy 
at home and abroad was entirely forgotten. Political authority 
henceforth directed towards the furthcra^o • «>* a 

cosmopolitan and humanistic ideal of happiness. The ideals of 
paternal despotism became pre-eminent and the other aspects of 
political existence were forgotten. The king posed as the lat er 
of his subjects and devoted his life to their moral elevation, 
interfered in their religion and spent the resources of the Empire 
in founding Stupas and Viharas, in dedicating caves and m 

raising monuments to the memory of great teachers. ■ 

All these entailed undoubtedly an expenditure of vast sums ot 
money and thereby caused a curtailment of expenditure on other 
items. Probably, the army and the other branches of civil ad¬ 
ministration were neglected and thereby weakened the state. At 
the 3 ame time, many of his measures which aimed at the moral 
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as unpopular as stringent licencing acts or the prohibition of 
slave labour in the nineteenth, century in Europe or as the 
stoppage of music, pilgrimage or religious fairs, under Aurungzcb. 
His extravagant patronage and veneration for the Buddhist 
monks might have also roused the jealousy of the priesthood 
or exasperated the royal ministers and advisers, if we are to 
believe in the traditional accounts.* 

Whatever might have been the causes, the Jjnpire certainly 
became weak and its greatness did not survive ASoka. ;n his 
death, (232 B.C.j he was succeeded by a number of princes of the 
Maury a line.f Probably, the Empire was div» 1 amongst his sons 
and this receives support from the Rajatarai. in ^lich mentions 
the accession of Jalauka in Kashmira. T' ;jrit of division 
was probably also accentuated by the separatist tendencies in 
the more recent conquests , cA Candragupt or the conquered 
principality of Kalinga.J The western provinces with their 

*Iuoneofthelcgon,! S W o find theaccount of Afok* glfh of hie empire to the &Agha 
which wffluy reject altogothw. We find also tho high-Uiud though justifiable action of the 
minister in stopping payments for l he mauifettance offing mo nks. Wo have also the 
story t>f A^oka a gift of m whet* all his treasures taken & w&v, 

t Tho proper order of succession after Atoka’s deal h if,ut little known. Atoka had many 
»«“ eomeof whom^oted es viceroys in the[ Rreat pr/m^l capitals. Prince TlvaraV name 
occurs in the macnptions whde wc find kupala, <*uyatoh, and Jalauka mentioned in Indian 
literature. Another prince Mahendr*, and iMnc«w, SaAghamitrft, arc named but iu regard 
to tho former |t >s deceit to ascertain*nether he was a son or brother. According to 
Buddhist tradition* tho 'tyicn.il JftvidtUitem in Ceylon* * 

The in the different purapas end in other accounts. Accor, 

•ling to the Matsya,; ® "amca arc UoAaratha, Samjsrati, (Svtadhanvan and Bfhadrotha, while 
according to the vw Birnfak, Haferatha, Seagate, SSlieuka, {Aimaterman 

SatadUanvan an. Crhadfatha. The Divyavadaim mentions SampraU. Brhaapali, 
Putyad^aaa and Puehyamitra. lltr. JWjatenmgiro mentions .TalauU asking „f 
kiishiumi* Sim* £ l ^ extolled by the Jains whila only mie Kiug*a eh, me occurs in tlm 
inscriptions. a . l? Deveaam-pnya Datoratha. (see. V. Smith's History second edition 
pp. 179-83.) 

t The extent* west with its cent re at Taxila never became completely loyal to the Ifcaadha 
Emperors. naey looked upon the governors and officials of the Empire as intruders and the 
centralised dmimstcatws system was odious to them. The spirit of tribal independence was 
very strorg. All .his would appear from the evidence of the Divyavadsila. Wo Imre stories 
tepe^d revolts at r&xila both under Biriclusan* and Ajoka. 
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ethnic and political differences provided a constant source 
of trouble to the Emperors, Probably, the West was separated 
from the Empire under a prince of the Maurya line and 
the princes of Kaliiiga raised tlieir head. Ambitious provincial 
governors also might have raised standards of revolt. The 
Greeks on the Indian frontier began their inroads and the 
Empire became weaker every-day. In such a state of affairs, 
the last Maurya was murdered by his General Pusyamitra 
who , fmmdmi % new line e.g. that of the Mitras or 

Sungas* Cmitfte ^ waf^sTSErq^^farm^'^: Witoiraf 

Pusyamitra Su r, ; who became king after murdering his 
master, did not mot . probably inherit the vast domains which 
Aioka held. ,Th t most probably passed into other hands and 
the limits of the 8nu* Empire did not pass beyond Jalandhara. 
if we believe Taranaha. Yajnasena, probably another official of 
the last Maurya, raisdothe standard of revolt in VidarbhaJ and 
Kalinga kings declarec.their independence, though as yet they 
did not attain that supeiority as in the time of Kharavela Ceta. 
A number of .scholarshas made this king contemporary with 
Pusyamitra, but c-onsidtflhle doubts still exist. .Furthermore, 
taking ad vantage of the wik condition of the Empire, the 

* By an irony of liUe, thb prince bore the same name a^*»ndL of f,ho' founder of ttm 
dynasty which inaugurated the policy of conquest, i e. the Rarhftdnih* - , 

f Iho origin of the Sitjkg&s is rather olmoure. From the termination tt p ssstri 

tn f rl to prmo that they were Iranians (J.A.S.B. 100), but * few ^ 

opmiori and medto establish the fact that they were Brahmins. Their ha* 

foimd favour ’nth aomo other schoUrs (see .H.C. Baicihaudhim P.H. 196). ail their 

descendant*tVo is were brahmin teachers undoubtedly but, tM. }t v& doubt 

as to whether tlu< princely line assumed merely the Pravara* of their spmfcuarv« t .herfc lVj 
the cnetom among atnt ra aa was 

| Thia would appear from the account of the Malavikugni mitiu which dtCriKpa a 
between tho Suiaga king and the rebel leadt r at Virlarbhn. Sou V. Smith’s History, cl VUX, 
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Yavanas on the Indian border began to make their inroads, and, 
if we believe Patanjali, they were bold enough to advance as far as 
Madliyamika (Rajapntana) and farther east to Saketa.* 

This audacious leader of the Yavanas has been identified with' 
Menander or Miliuda, the hero of the Milinda-pahha or with Demi-, 
trios. We shall discuss the history of the Greeks later bn, but this 
much appears certain that though they established themselves in 
Bactria and the western provinces, their inroads i> adeSa 

were checked. Probably, it was to commemorate hi er the 

avanas that Pusyamitra performed an Asvamet mony. 

After Pusyamitra, who ruled for thirty-® nine of his 

ccessors ruled.j* They bad their capital at. aliputra and 
probably continued the Mauryan administrate stem in those 

parts of the Empire that still remain»rl hem. The last 

Sunga, Devabhuti, was murdered by b the Brahmana 

Visudeva Kanva, who usurped royal c. He with his four 
successors ruled for forty-five year; a ie end of which their 
power ended and the last vestiges ol *iiperial rule were swept 
away The chief in terest in the subsequent Political history of I ndia 


* Thu Y&vana invasion mentioned in the bluifya of Patnnjsrii was first pointed out 
by the late Dr. Goldstticfcec* perhaps the beat an:l nost erudite sanakritiat which the west he,* 
produced, In connection with Partinfs delta ho hnd to invest igat.o that ol the author of 
the Mahabhaeya aod ho fixed the date nMle latter by showing that Fatahjali was posterior 
to the Maurvas (P. 17(Wif ; bk£aAiii—^hcre the bM*p£i on V S. f>9 is quoted) and that 
■ * 11 ^^ions of ►te V'avanas who advanced to Mhdhyamika and Dakota and besieged 

these places, look pkoe In Pitted jail's time fl77~lB0], See also V, Smith’s History 
of India, Ch. VIII. appendix, 

t For the nann a of the Bueoessor* of Pusyamitra Pargiter. PP. 70-71 j also 
V, Smith s Early History of India* Ch* VTII. The kings in miecesrrion to the founder of the 
line were Agnhnitru whose namu tocurs in li i return and aluo on coin*, Vasujyestba, 
Yuauuutm, Andhreka, Pnlindftka, Glioma, Yajrumitra, libngavatn unci Dev&bkumi., Mitta 
coins have teen found in many plat es in north India hut the names do not always tally 
with those in the Purapas, Mr. Jayaswal hm identified some of thuse. [J* B, 0. JL. S, 
1017. I> 470.), One prince BMga bluvdra's rei^n saw a Greek embassy from king 
Ant ialkidas ai der Helnxlcrus sent to the Sunga king, (Resnagar Inscription), 

i The chronology of the Sutigar: and Kitovas is rather disputed. According to Pji R, G. 
Hhandarkm liecean) the Surigas were reduoed to the condition of “Rois faineant^ 1 
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centres round the dynasties of invading foreigners who overran 
nearly the whole of the west and the rising power of the Andhra 
rulers who not only maintained their integrity in the South but 
checked the foreigners for a long time. 

by the Brahmin IC&nvuH who arsed like the Peslnvas iii the 18th century. Hence, according 
to him, the 112 years assigned to the Suftgas included th^ 4.>yeitrs attributed to the latter. 
This view does not find favour with historians like V. Smith and they assign to the Kanvaa 
the period from 73. to 28 B. 0* 















Political ideals and 
Administrative System of Empire. 


The administrative system of the Empire which grew ont of 
the process of conquest and unification was ©har^wiaed Hy high 
centralisation. A detailed or systematic accou Irnperial 

administrative machinery is lacking, but this del iade good 

by the informations furnished by authentic ind «1 foreign 

accounts of the period. The main sources of spy «on are the 

Arthaiastra of Kautilya and the accounts of Megasthenes and other 
Greek visitors of which fragments have reached us.. Prom, the 
evidence obtained from both these sources, it is certain that- a highly 
centralised Empire had arisen out of the process which had been 
going on. At the present time, we have no means of deciding as 
to who was the real founder of the system, but it is almost beyond 
doubt that centralisation came as the result of the process which 
had begun with the VTth cen. B.C. To this natural process, finishing 
touch was given by Mahapadma, the founder of that powerful dynasty 
which held sway in the land of the Prasii when the bold Hellenic 
conqueror made his famous inroad into the Punjab. This Maha- 
padma, if vc are to believe in the Pauranic or Buddhistic tradition, 
pursued a consistent policy with the object of adding to his material 
resources and also to remove all the remnants of local Ksattriya 
tribes or dynasties. This would receive confirmation from the 
statement of the Puranas that he exterminated the Ksattriyas 
like a second Paralurama, and also from the almost- unanimous 



Indian tradition that he was avaricious arid created new sources of 
taxation (See Mahavarjisa commentary—Turhour, already referred 
to). Circumstances also helped him in his objectives. Thus, 
conquest brought in wealth. The crown domains were augmented 
by the accession of the lands belonging to the- uprooted dynasties 
as well as that of forest tracts or hill regions subsisting so long, as 
no man’s land, between the boundaries of two independent states. 
Bivwi-a, i ’ ne sources of income, as well as the sea when the 
boundari* Empire extended to its borders. This vast 

income fi ers of the Imperial Dominions from all popular 

control, i was reduced to a nullity in view of this vast 

extent of t JL±0 ■ .aid its vast military resources. 

The Emperor. The main responsibility of governing this vast 
Empire which in the days of Candragupta extended from the borders 
of the Persian gulf to the Bay' of Bengal anti included the whole of 
India with the exception of Kalihga and the states of the extreme 
south, devolved on the Emperor. He was, if we are to believe in 
the Arthasastra or the Greek accounts, the sole repository of all 
powers and political functions. He was the supreme executive head, 
the head of the armed forces and also the fountain head of justice 
{dharma-yrravartaka). So far as the public administration was con¬ 
cerned, the sole authority rested in him. The officers of government 
took directions from him and communicated directly with him. 
For his own information he had spies employed throughout the 
country, not only to watch over the opinions of the people but to 
examine the conduct of all officers of the realm. 

The Emperor, thus, was the pivot, of the whole system. His 
life was hard and precarious. He had no moments to lose, no time 
to while away in enjoyment. Like Medieval monarchs of the type pi 
Philip. II of Spain, or Aurungzeb of India, he was the hardest worked 
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man in 3iis empire. The Emperor’s daily routine of which we have a 
sample: in the Artha&stra (See. Ch. on Baja-pranidhi)* shows the 
hard discipline of regal life and the amount of labour and care the king 
had to spend for his own safety or the prosperity of the Empire, fie 
rose early and having finished Ins ablutions, purifications or devotions 
ft).the gods, set to work, which absorbed the major part of the day 
except the 'few hours reserved for dinner, rest and sleep. Multi¬ 
farious duties rested on his shoulder. He had to consider the busi¬ 
ness of all departments, attend to the army, t 
receive information from spies, and last of all, he; 
of his subjects or decide cases in appeal brougb 
Hard-worked as he was, he had no opportm 


Hi* tiani work or ease. Constant dange. 


: listers, 
aplaints 
.-i durbarf. 
± relaxation 
waited him. 
and, rebellious 
x was not secure 
uhe woman he co;n- 
dangeis, with life 


His life was always in peril. Assassins roved 
sons or concubines intrigued against him, hi 
from poisoning, nor was the house,’ue re- 
tided in safe for him.|. 'Constantly b« 
always in risk, surrounded by armed . - <r female-guards, he 

had to devoty. liis life to the cause of bis, ..ai ejects ftr, t’ he *ealisation 

* ?rw t)0r* fspnrejTcuur wOwsurmawt ^ nfcruTt i f^^ tfKsiTe'Rctwt 
jrtuVN *W'ri i ^3 wuniKe I n i ^ 3 $’ 

Trwerr® t to* *TOcrfx<rer TO" « ^ fcfu I 

srr ^si ;Wt*rrs^W*i TO\t 

| Then for u^nTfjvrfbi i us* rrfsndh 

WA i un«mf -«f j gq wfrfa «’f3re» <urt wfftr t 

^ tju'wnru stuff; '!!t«rfhfer : 4iwaiul v i eTO uWrnfhn u«r- 

WW a' TO' q. u 

t®nw, ^ralWwmxjxiw* «hkHi TO^ f%- xrwr «.*rWr*r- 

f«r»rafa»uTO ; i narRr^twfrsnrf *r uTOq it 

t For precautions against these, see the chapter on fjfWUWBfiirP?;—ot that relating 
to the control over the Harem and aims. 
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of the ideal which is so brilliantly expressed in the following lines of 
the ArthasSstra :— 

xml fw mrgsnw t 

^ferxn wfxTflmi xi |\%?i«nrwf^5jJT n 

*9# xra: ffnnt * f*«* finwf i 
HTwfnn f%<rxT , 3f: import fiixr f¥?m n 

’these onerous duties rested on the shoulders of the 
whose hankering after universal sovereign Tule 
iserable than that of the meanest of his subjects, 
duties and responsibilities kept him ever active 
e task was something beyond the powers of a 
• take the help of Ms officials and servants* 
'ise comprised the following:— 

Itative .body or the Mantri-parisat. 


The 
benevolo 
made his]lift 
The flrnj. 
and busy, but, 
s]hgle man, he j 
of .various grades! 

\ (1) Members oi 


king, enjoying lids fullest confidence. 
Central Executive .snd heads of 


(2) Trusted ad vi 

('§') Members d _ 
department j 

(4) The r .covincial adtjnimstrative officials and their subordinates 
who wieldet the functions,. of the central government in rotation to 
the smalleiunits of social and political life. 

Manti-parisat. For advice ai*d guidance the king depended 
on two important sets of ad risers. One body of r^« 5 r>onsib^e -^hSaos 
openly deln.srated on important affairs of state. It w«is kin own 
as the Muitd-parisat, which was practically the representative of" 
the old Sabha voicing the opinion of Elders and men of experience. 
The members represented (so far as it was p ossible in the absence o f 

* xrsisr ! 

gain T< **' 1 l3 ' 














Royal Advisers 


2.5 


an elected Chamber) public opinion, though, strictly speaking, it 
was not a representative body. They were recruited from a body 
of high officials known as the Amatyas, who had come to existence 
already, and who from the point of view of their duties and 
functions, many be fairly compared with the members of the present 
Indian Civil Service. The number of Advisers in the Mantri-parisat 
was not fixed, since we find Kautilya laying down the maxim that 
the number of counsellors must vary with tf 'Ante. 

His predecessors whose views he quotes, tried unfit to 

the number* but Kautilya did not lay any har -sfc rule as 

to their numerical strength. But, he was certa ; favour of a 

large body as would appear from his statement a Icing with a 
small Council was sure to decline. 

While this large* body deliberated ir 
consulted at the same time his most tru 
who formed the highest rank of tho 
themselves above all temptations, f K 
discussion as to the number of ministers vo be consulted with, but 
for our purpose this is immaterial. 

Deliberation with these bodies, according to Kautilya, was of 
vital importance to the king, and he even lays down the rule 
that absentee ministers should be consulted by means of letters. 
(wilfa qaimtrfa ***$§?! i) 

When consulting with ministers, the king generally followed the 
opinion of the majority and Kautilya naturally is in favour of 
following the same. 

* \T?i nuw: > *W«i; i firwfu 

xwVintur. i wrauuar' i utw' jojuftw 

t wpsw, flfu t 

4 


olic, the king 
as. the Mantripab 
as who had proved 
sngages in a long 
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This direction that the king should follow the opinion of the 
majority is, according to KaufcUya, subject to the proviso that he 
should choose that course which leads best to success. This has given 
rise to a discussion relating to the constitutional position of the 
Ministers’ Council. Mr. Jayaswal and, following him, some other 
learned authors on Hindu Polity, interpret the passage to mean that 
the opinion of the majority was legally binding on the king, and as 


which is. 
a critical e. 
elates the pr 
the majority l 
success. The p. 
the binding force 
that ministers in 
whose conduct was 


f the king was constitutionally limited. This view 
■< the patriotic historian, however, does not stand 
ion. For, the passage 5 " in question clearly etiun- 
that generally the king should do well to follow 
might choose that course which led best to 
•e of tho second alternative clearly takes away 
te former. Furthermore, we must bear in mind 
were nothing else than royal servants 
by fear of royal displeasure and hope of 


favour, as is describe chapter on Samayacariica. Moreover, 

the king could, if he . wished, remove any minister or change 
the whole personnel of the Mantri-parisat. Such ministers entirely 
depending on royal favour were not checks on regal authority and 
the law of ma jority is not always a test of political progress, 
though it is accepted as a rough index to the right course owing 
to the concurrence of expert opinion. 

Central Executive. Next to the advisory bodies, wepaea on 
to the composition of the Central Executive body. This comprised 


* 'strofMSi ^rar<i i w faftrat 

«gram n 

That the opinion of the majority was naturally tho guiding principle in those day* is also 
confirmed by KauIjily&X discussion as to tha number of to be oonsuUed. «e# thfl 

aauie chapter. 
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infantry and the general army departments under the Bathadhyaksa, 
Pattyadhyaksa and the Senapati. 

(25) Department of the police for issuing passports under the 
Mudradhyaksa, 

(26) Department of rural protection under the Vivitadhyaksa. 

(27) Department of waste lands under the Siinya*pala. 

By means of these departments and their numerous officials or 
emissaries, the intervention of the state m all *»e♦*'»”» concerning 
the administration, was carried to the highest pitch 
resources at its disposal, the government not on 
the task of protecting life and property by 
and internal enemies, hut by performing active < 
tenance of the lives of its subjects along with 
perity. The amount of benevolent activity mr 
fact, that interference was carried into • ’ 
that early age, the government regula 
issued and regulated currency, regula 
the prices and profits of merchant?-,■suppreaw. «“»<• 
food-stuffs and meat, mediated in disputes rela 
regulated the remuneration of artisans and even 
of courtesans and public women. It b® beyoii./ che dcope 
of the present work to give dot**® about all these and we 
must content ourselves with merely touching the more important 
of the above,topic 0 

The adminstrative machinery which had come into being, was, 
as we have said, a natural elaboration of the system which had 
gradually developed with the growing needs of the enlarging state 
and its increasing responsibilities. Not only new offices were 
created, new departments were organised, but, older institutions 
were absorbed to perfect the system and to ensure the linking 
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of the Central Executive body with the smallest units 
of political existence. Many of the offices which existed 
in the past were reorganised, the autonomous administrative 
system of the villages and townships was allowed to subsist, while 
a vast body of superintending officials gradually came into existence. 
In this respect, it is easy to see a continuity of development, from 
the earliest period to that of the empire, and the picture of life 
in the Buddhist. Canon and the Jatakas forms but one of transition 
' stem. 

e System.—The smallest unit of the village 
aomous existence under the Gramika and 
ils chosen from the village. The Gramika 
inal powers, while local justice or the care 
c nervation of temples and public charities were 

ei ' 4 '—’ Clusters of ten or twenty villages were 

pl ; ‘lusters of a hundred or two hundred 

v * 11 ter adminsitrative units for police and 

M* ‘ si of the realm was under the Sthanika. 

K* graham, s Dronamukhas and Sthaniyas were placed 

a u. and thesg, were the centres of activity on the part 

of higuei. idniatrativb an< f judicial officers. 

For purposes of police, +he smallest unit, the village, was auto¬ 
nomous. But, beyond the village t.he jurisdiction of the Vivita- 
dhyaksa comprised the pim-rural and uninhabited areas,. His 
duties were multifarious and comprised watching over the 
conduct of the lawless and the warning of villagers by beat of drums 
or through carrier-pigeons. His pickets with hunting dogs, checked 
the progress of wrong-doers and if necessary called in the aid of 
state troops. Moreover, these watched over all who dared to 
move without passports (See sections on Vivitadhyak-sa and 
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Mudradhyksa). The capture of thieves was entrusted to special 
officers known as the Cora-rnjjukas. All these officials were 
burdened with the responsibility of making good the loss of 
subjects arising out of their neglect and it is curious to 
note that this liability extended up to the head of the state. 
(See Bk. IV sec. XI if ; also Bk. Ill Ch. xvi whegflJffirejtTptf 
■TO^«r: ) 

Justice.—Next- to these police regulations, the ?■ ■ 
upon itself the duty of ensuring justice to ? 
machinery too was re-organised. The king am 
the highest judicial functions, and Kautilya de. 
fountain-head of justice (Diiam i-pntvirtaka Rl 
justice was left to the local bodies. Villages, fa’ 
tions ail retained their lower criminal jurisdictir 
courts were established in the bigger cer J 
Stharuyas or Drona-mukhas, presided c 
th ree Dliarmasthas. Th ose courts in wh i i 
learned in the sacred law) presided, adj 
out of breaches relating to the traditional branches of law and 
decided cases of agreement, marriage and souship, conjugal rights, 
debt, inheritance, sale or division of household property, the rights 
of corporations, mortgage or deposit, labour and wages, joint 
enterprises, sale without, ownership, violent crimes (sahasa) 
slander (VakparusyaV -..osault and injury (Danglaparusya) and 
of dice-play. Terhaps, with the jurists of those days, the eighteen 
titles of law were regulated and the Kautiliya contains the first 
attempt at codification. 

Extra-ordinary Functions.- While, the above functions were 
generally entrusted to the head of the state, there were others 
which were arrogated by the king as the result of the growth of his 
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prerogative and the consolidation of regal authority. As we have 
already said,the three centuries or more which marked the struggle 
•for political unification and administrative centralisation saw the 
vesting in the hands of the king a vast amount of a uthority. 
The king gradually became the sole pivot of political existence, and 
the logical elaboration of the ideas of the past entrusted to him the 
exercise of extra-ordinary powers and functions calculated to safe¬ 
guard the sol* '•'•alination uf tho individual and the removal of the 
and sections. Partly with a view to realise this 
nt despotism and partly with the object of 
the policy of interference was carried too far. 
political and economic activity was freed from 
the king. 

>ot, regal ordinances were issued defining 
vud promulgating laws for the punishment 
he royal commands. The enforcement 
o a higher grade of Magistrates known as 

__ _ u*ah who were placed over the various 

sections of the Kalxyakasodhana department {removal of thorns). 
It would fee out of place to go into the various details but wo 
simply note down the Various spheres of their activity. The main 
sections of the Kantaka-sodhana dealt with the following :—e. g. 

(a) regulated the guilds, and laid down their duties and profits, 
(see chapter on Karu-raksanam). This w»- lfi ne with a view to 
check their high-handedness. In the Jatalcas, we find the king 
interposing in settling the disputes of guilds. 

(b) the regulated markets and the sale of merchandise. In 
addition to the Panyadhayaksa, there was the Samsthadhyaksa, 
who regulated the price and profits of merchants, stopped cornering 
and adulteration of articles of consumption, prevented attempts at 
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the lowering of the wages of artisans or the tendency to make 
stocks of goods without license. 

(c) Took care to cheek famines, pestilences, floods or removed 
the depredation of wild animals, snakes and pests. 

(d) detected youths with criminal tendencies or apprehended 

house-breakers, adulterers, makers of counterfeit coins, held post¬ 
mortem examinations in cases of sudden death, applied judicial 
torture, to make suspects confess, and thoroughly "Micd over 
criminals. * 

(e) detected dishonest officials, clerks, judg 

jails and lock-ups. -plated 

(f) assessed and realised fines in lieu of corpo 


offences punishable with death or mutilation. iel ^ s in 

(g) administered the new laws punishing irr 

breaking of dams, poisoning, or adultery y —' 1 *>»> . 

(h) judged various cases of violent' ion- 

adultery, unnatural intercourse (Kanyaj cling Ta T e? 

(i) tried various other cases e.g. v n, ^ 


purity, houses-breaking, delinquency oil the part of officldrabmah' 1, 1 
or injury to passers-by in streets, incests of the worst ,1s, collision 
outrages on nuns, unnatural offences or violations of social or^ej?®’ 
The above heads clearly show the extent of regal intervention 
In matters of social and economic life and the high efficiency of the 
administrative system which existed in India in the IVth centuryB.C. 
The k'ng'S position and safety was guarded by the law of Treason 
which bears a close resemblance to that which existed in England 
under the Plantagenets. The stririgentgame-laws or those of the forest 
equally show the extent of the regal prerogative. Interference was 
carried into other spheres of life i.e, the social and religious life .of the 
people which had hitherto been free from any intermeddling on the 
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part of the king. Indeed, this arose not out of a desire to regulate 
religious belief, but with a view to check indiscriminate mendicancy 
which had been the immediate consequence of the monastic pro¬ 
paganda. As a result of the latter, society undoubtedly suffered 
from many ills and the state too suffered inasmuch as social life was 
jeopardised. Women with children were reduced to destitution 
owing to husbands leaving the home, and their maintenance de¬ 
volved on the king as Parens patriae » Family-life was similarly 
b'"' ’ he wife becoming a nun ; young girls were often led 

^stic life and in many cases strayed into the path 


away 
of vice 

Tt 

interve, 
are exp 
who left 
a punish? 
man accm 


je evils, the political authority was compelled to 
>vcd by the regulations of the Arthasastra. We. 
that mendicancy on the part of a young man 
virm his wife and children unprovided for was 
ording t»u the Arthasastra regulations, a 
nice was punished with the first ameree- 
ushmpnt was inflicted oh any one who 
»tent whi]L oman tc , take to orders. (» « W^T I 
mdueqd a ^ fafguro u«r ?tn: i 

***** The officiate of the police department especially of the 
Navadhyaksa were empowered to arrest those who had just, taken 
orders with a view to investigate the circumstances of their 

mendicancy. wf Wstfara 

The government also discouraged mendicancy on the part 
of the lower classes and forbade mendicants (except the Brah- 
manioal Viinaprasthas) to have any settlements or organisations 
in the newly-settled villages on the crown demesne. 

qsfanm; i m =* *rarcra- 
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znsn: w :) At the same time, Sucira {heterodox '?) mendi¬ 
cants like the Sakyas and Ajivikas were prohibited from usurping 
the dues and privileges of the Bralimacaxis who were entitled to 
fees and feeding on sraddlia ceremonies. 

The above shows clearly how the state was gradually 
advancing its claims to interfere in matters of etliico-religioua 
discipline. Of course, in earlier days this interfering tendency was of 
no great moment and the anti-monastic legislator ' l ‘he popular 
tendency against the evils of the monastic props i y were, 

however, the germs which under Aaoka were e' ito that 

hid for ecclesiastical supremacy too well-known t ped here. 

Taxation.— While the king’s power rose u and the 

government took upon itself the burden of fu* « material 

interests of the subjects in all possible ways. ;s of main¬ 
taining the highly organised admjnis*-^" jy were de¬ 
rived from the enormous sources t Is we have 

already pointed out, the series of t w; ,.id conquests 

added to the sources of regal incoiJe. t artL ipf unclaimed 

forest-land came under the direct autho 1 ”'/ of the crcnwn top-viler 
with ah its mineral and vegetable prolucts. The ordinary 
land-tax was raised from the J or ,1 mentioned in spme of 
the Dharmasutras (see Gau. Oh. X and Santi Ch. 67)/ to one 
sixth or one fourth or even to one third in times of emergency. The 
old Bali continued toJe regularly levied. Excise duty on liquor were 
imposed (as proved by the evidence of some Jatakas). Tolls wet/ 
levied on articles of merchandise and the amount y ’ \e.d. 

Taxes were imposed on artisans, mechanics, or fishc/rmen and even 
those who derived their living from the exploitaionoi' mines, forests, 
Kills or other unclaimed natural sources, thougjn these as well as 

Of. Vaii?blior-.P. S, 
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certain classes of poor earners were exempted by the Dharmasutras. 
Forced labour became a source of income and a regal privilege. 
Monopolies were established. A number of occasional taxes and 
dues which had arisen through custom were legalised and enforced. 
Road-cesses or those on animals of burden were imposed and last of 
all, the state derived vast sums from the failure of heirs, the 
ownership of lost articles, fines levied in law-courts and other sundry 
omfe information on these heads from, the Greek 
onally, the Jatakas point to the growth of some 
by far the greatest source of information is the 
numerates the following main sources of revenue, 
1, mines, rivers and irrigation, forest, cattle and 

commerce 

( 1 ) Lt, eluded the various items mentioned in the 

ArthaSastra — u in pash by the whole village, or in kind 

knbwn as tl . Sadbhayu ; various other occasional 

dues which ; led t( j the king {aujiayanika), nazars to 

him on the b di of uist .'uja of which we have a forerunner 

iii*Jilt J VMntfM&la of th.* Jatakas), requisitions exacted from villagers 
for the army on the narch ( Senahhaktarn ). In addition to these, 
there was the share of grans from cultivators who tilled royal lands, 
tire produce of crown farm;., taxes levied on those who used the 
water of canals together with the utwanst, on grains lent and various 


items. We 
.account* 
of these 
Arthaaas 
e. g. urba 


* The land policy of the KautUyan government is an interesting ami Lag given 

r.i$o to great divtfeen?es of opinion. Many scholars mainly accepting a contemporary 
J ' * 1 iva regarded land aa royal property. Bat, a careful analysis 

of 4 ho uastra evidence shoMS that as yet there was no euoh theory. The 

Brahmafayv was enjoyed by the Srofcriyns who were empowered to make gifhs ami sale 
of it provided the laud did not go to the an privileged ohm, The A~hawda landholders were 
holders of freeholds and warn the owners of land held by hereditary right. They were full 
owners subject to the payment of tax to the king. The Karada tenants of the orown were 
settlers on the crown land or the royal demesne and paid rent Villages, too, held land 
belonging to the community as a whole. Tho Karoda tenants t*old for life and we^e no f 
«n powered to make a gift or sale of their plots. 
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other such items. For the realisation of land-tax, land was 
classified according to its productivity, fertility and 11011 - 
dependence on the water of canals or wells. The productivity 
was ascertained first and then the royal share fixed, in towns 
probably taxes were levied on houses and house-owners. 

II. Mines and Monopolies -Next to land-tax, mines and mono¬ 
polies brought a vast income. All mines were royal property and 


'”*« assistants 
jcure <4 
lonopoly 
0 . 

factories, 
of gold and 


were worked by officers under the Akaradhyaksa 
in charge of gold mines (Snvarnadhyaksa), or t 
base metals (Lohadhyaksa). The government h 
of the manufacture and sale of salt (under La 

III. Commerce in the produce of royal f 
This was a great source of income. The man 1 
silver was under the state supervision. 

IV. Forests—These also prod”''" 1 
Probably, the earliest to impose royal 
produce were the Nandas. Forest ofl 
rights and stringent game-laws punishe 

V. Customs, tolls, etc.—These again pix 
revenue. Sale markets were under royal 
were levied on the sale of articles. Noth 8 could be sold except 
in markets. Duties were levied op merchandise coming from 
abroad (See chapter on Su]is»vyavaihara). 

VI. Taxes on occupations, professions, guilds and wage-earners. 
—Artisans Had to pay taxes in addition to working for the king for 
gpecified periods. Guilds of workmen probably paid in a lump, 
Similarly, owners of shops had to take out a license and to pay dues. 
Slaughter houses had to pay to the king. A portion of the income 
of courtesans went to the king. 

VII. Excise duties ou liquor was also a source of revenue. Wine* 


derable income, 
forests and forest 
ously guarded regal 
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■r moving from one place to another, 
als of freight or loads. 


houses were controlled as m the time of some of the Jatakas by royal 
officers and the preparation of liquor (except on some specified days) 
was a royal monopoly. Gambling houses or those for dicing also 
brought some income to the royal coffers. 

VIII. Income from fines levied on offenders condemned to pay 
fines or fines in lieu of sentences of death or mutilations. 

IX. Income from property lapsing to the Icing on failure of 

heirs, '‘ ' treasure-troves etc. 

X. m various miscellaneous items, e.g., 

(1) laritirne ports. 

( 2 ) 

• (3) 

(4) Tax. 

(5) Road-ce 

these, villages supplied fighting men 
• erwise served the king, 
the royal coffers and made the long 
introl. In addition to these, the king 
additional taxes or enhanced rates of pay¬ 
ment in times of eih gency. These were known as Pranayas and 
may be favourably cc. oared with the “Benevolences” exacted 
by medieval English king... The ways of realising them are des¬ 
cribed in detail in the chapter on KLoss.bhisahgarahanan. 

Character of Administration—Thi duties which in lieu of 
these, the regal government took upon its own shoulders, were an 
ample return for the people’s allegiance. They were not merely 
those of police but comprised almost everything which men could 
expect of a political organisation. Equal protection for all, the 
furtherance of everyone’s objective in life and an equitable oppor¬ 
tunity to every class, section, or individual—-was what the State 
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afforded to the ruled- The kingly government held out hopes 
to all, and did everything to help its subjects in realising their 
ends in life. It certainly did not believe in the dogma of equality and 
as suoli did not try to sweep away the institutions and traditions 
of the past. Yet, it followed the principles and maxims of the 
past too closely to recognise the right of the subject to live 
and the duty of the state in helping him to live. Elsewhere 
we have discussed the character of the govern™'''”* and its 
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.ahsm is 
istra writer 
.re. In regard 
i ruler not only 
ries, to maintain 
if they were the 


functions, but before we go on to other topics, w< 
more facts with a view to prove the decidedly pate 
the government which, as it grew into being, corn- 
jeot for the gradual decay of older democratic ide 
The dominance of the ideas of governments 
apparent not only from the duties which the i' 
inculcates but also from the main heads of exiv 
to the former, the theorist repeat?'^ 1 " 
to render aid to the various arts a 
the widow and the orphan but to treat si 
king’s children -see Oh. on Jampadanivefa , 

Upanipalaprotikdra & Ndvadhgaksa etc,). The heads of expenditure 
disclose clearly the activity of the ruler to further the prosperity 
of the subject. Prominent among these, may be mentioned the 
following items e.g. 

(1) Active aid to agriculturists by granting them land for 
life, loa«« of -mm money at nominal interest, and remission of 
taxation in times of distress (Ch. on Janapada-nivesa). 

(2) Aids to traders by helping them to import foreign manu¬ 
factures or finding out markets for their goods (Ch, on Pariyd- 
dhyaksa ). 

(3) Pensions and grants to Srotriyas, lay-teachers of science. 
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skilled artisans and those who taught the science of vartta (Ch. on 
Bhrtyahhtiramyam). 

(4) Maintenance of the aged, the infirm, the widow without, 
children and the orphan-—not to speak of the wives and children 
of those officers and servants of state who laid down their lives for 


the king. 

(5) Active measures for famine-relief and medical aid in times 


ofepjd“~- : 
perios 
plants 
find a 
its po 
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pestilence. In regard to the former, we have not only 
utions of grain and food, the introduction of new 
v, and various other temporary measures, hut we 
a the part of the government to do everything in 
of the grain annually ptodu 'd in royal farms or 
objects was kept in reserve for the use of 
is of distress (iretsa 
’ T -ha), 

— Prom all that has been said 
ninistration, the sources of taxation or 
the items of expend, .. * will be easy to determine the character of 

the state. It is apparent that the rulers of those days centred their 
main attention upon the material basis of existence. In thcr 
hands, the socio-economic ideas of the Vedic period attained their 
complete realisation and '.M concepts of sacerdotalism passed to the 
background. As wealth and mat orb 1 resources were the basis of 
everything, the greatest attention was paid to strengthen the hands 
of the government, by tapping as much as possible the natural 
sources of profit arid by augmenting the revenue of the king in all 
possible ways. Directly arid indirectly, the government interfered 
in the economic activities of its subjects, the main object of this 


policy being to enrich the central authority and to protect the 
Exploitation of the masses by the capitalistic sections. In return, 
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it took up many of the Antics of a culture state and thus came to the 
relief of the subject. To sum up— 

5?irst of all (as we have shown in the chapter on taxation),, 
many of the unclaimed natural sources of wealth like the forest 
and the mine were appropriated in the name of the King. 

Secondly, active measures were taken to produce many of 
the necessaries of life in the royal factories and these were sold for 
the benefit of the people. In some oases, these became govern me tit 


*4 
under 
iuer the 
factories 


monopolies (e.g. the manufacture of salt, intoxica 
mineral products), while in other instances they v 
government control (e.g. the manufacture of gold 
Saiwamiica). In most cases the products of gd\, 
passed to the market and en joyed a sort of prefer* 

Last of all, the government not satisfied witsl ;t production, 
reserved to itself some extraordinary powers ,pcrvis*on and 

oontro) in the interests of the King and -nity. Thus,, in 

cases of neglect to agriculture, the state o it the. right of 

temporarily taking over the cultivation of • protected, more¬ 

over, the producer or the wage-earner from copitallistic tyranny. 
Thus, as stated already, prices and profits w# laid down, weights 
and measures were regulated, cornering wa 3 shocked, usury was 
regulated, associations of merchants or jer capitalistic bodies 
suppressed, and last of all, the guilds wore brought under control 
and their extravagant claims put down. In some of these we find 
hut the logical continuation of a policy, the germs of which we easily 
discover in the Dharmasutras (where we find the denunciation of 
cornering and usury—See Vasistha and Gautama DS. : chapters on 
Rajadharma). As pari; of a socio-economic legislation, we find also the 
promulgation of edicts against slavery or child labour. In the chapter 
on Dasakalpa, we note the slave’s rights to inherit property, his 
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redress against Ms master's cruelty and hia tight of demanding 
manumission. We find also the law that uo children weie to he 
sold, nor any below eight years put to hard work. 

State Socialism ?—These efforts on the part of the Maurya 
government mark a remarkable epoch in the history of political and 
economic thought in antiquity. Indian statesmen and theorists were 
ushering in au era of social reform otherwise unknown and unrivalled 
in the ancient world and they were not only anticipating but tackling 
t, v v; ■ *ow made so prominent before us by the socialistic 

thiuke y. fiver)’’ unbiassed observer is sure to find in all 

this hol ittempt to check cap*ballistic exploitation, but 

also a ck towards the appropriation—it not complete 

nationalist! ti f many of the instruments of production in the 

erned. 

a government has consequently been charac- 
s an attempt at ‘state socialism’. This 
me quarters, while others have ridiculed 
ffort by harping on the despotic nature 
of royalty and the heir or details on the items of expenditure which 
were left more or lcs% to the moral discretion of the King. Between 
these two extreme ws it is difficult to ignore the significance of 
the ideals of the Art 4astra writer which approach the social 
scheme put forward by the modem socialist. Thus, in common with 
the latter the Indian theorist, laid down the following principles. 
As stated already, he inculcated 

{a) that the protection of the subject’s life 'and material 
prosperity was the prime consideration of the government or of 
the state which existed for the benefit of the ruled. 

(b) that this being the primary object of the state, it had the 
right of appropriating natural resources for the common benefit 
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and of checking the exploitation of the masses by capitalistic 
sections. 

While these two are the cardinal maxims of a modern socialist, 
he differs in many respects from the Indian thinker. He harps 
constantly on the principle of social equality and denounces all 
sorts of privilege, social or economic. He has, moreover, little 
faith in kingly government and is intent upon reorganising the 
social fabric on the sole basis of equitable remuners+’oti of labour 


it with 
n shows 
\ which was 
side by side) 
e which was to 
moreover, there 
Mbit but neither 


to the entire exclusion of capital or privilege. F 
a fundamental difference, and an impartial 
clearly that the Indian system had no faith in 
made impossible by the existence of ethnic diffi 
and that there was no attempt to put down p 
the Indian the basis of social existence. In • 
was only a desire to suppress capitalistic ex. A 
an attempt nor a desire for exterminating capitalism. Labour was 
protected, but there was never an attempt to *uake labour the sole 
basis for remuneration. \ 

The word socialism, again, is too vague and has been applied 
to designate various types of social idealism and as yet it remains 
undefined. In its loose sense it has been applied even to the 
despotism of iNiapoleon III in France or .lie centralised autocracy 
of the German empire under the iron chancellor Bismarck, who 
ushered in an era of social legislation to win over the working 
classes to the Empire. 

The socialism of Kautilya, if at all we are justified in applying 
that expression with regard to his ideals, was quite a different 
thing. He was a believer in monarchy and in progress under the 
King’s government. He was not averse to social inequalities or 
privileges. The utmost that ne advocated Was to transform a regal 
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government into an organisation for social reform and welfare. He 
strengthened the hands of the King by the appropriation of the 
resources of nature, yet he never advocated the abolition of private 
property or the complete nationalisation of all the instruments of 
production. Monopolies existed as in many despotic systems and they 
Were allowed to subsist. With all this, however, he was not without 
faith in private effort. Co-operation of all sections and classes 
with duties and profits regulated under the paternal care of the 


King's 
On i 

minology e. 
as a Paternal 
co-operation l 
approaching tha 
We cannot say 


was all that lie advocated, 
nuts we are averse to borrowing from the ter- 
t and prefer to regard the Kautilyan system 
incut which was to lead to the harmonious 
ses and to social solidarity—an ideal nearly 
ie early Utopians who advocated socialism, 
wo ild have been its logical culmination if 
the empire lasted ,or a few’ centuries, but, anyhow, inspite of 
the wreck of the empire, its ideals influenced political life deeply. 

Political and legal aspect of the Monarchy - -Having discussed 
the character and the fends of the state, we go on to discuss the legal 
and political aspects of the monarchy. On these heads, too, mis¬ 
conceptions exist and many have attempted to prove the preponder¬ 
ance of theocratic ideals. Their views are, however, open to serious 
objections and it is easy for all to see that the theorists of the Artha- 
Sastra school including Kautilya made political necessity the sole 
justification for monarchy. Kautilya nowhere spealcs of the divine 
rights of the King or the parallelism between the King’s fttnetious 
and those of the divine rulers, but constantly reminds the King that 
protection was his primary duty and loyalty was his most val ued 
asset. Theoretically, too, the King derived his right of taxation from 
the protection he granted to subjects and this contractual nature 
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of royalty is apparent from the King’s liability to make good tlve 
loss of his subjects caused by theft or robbery. Undoubtedly, many 
of these ideas were inherited from the past and continued to have 
acceptance even when royalty became all-poWerful. 

Monarchy came to be associated with a number of legal privi¬ 
leges, which are apparently derived from those found in the Dliarma- 
As before, the King had the following privileges in the 


witness (tv 


to ot 


prescription 
Kau.P. 191). 
without hen* 

artidies without 
Kau. El 190). 
‘tisans for specified 


sutras 

Arthasastra :— 

e.g. (a) He could not be made a 
,Kau. P. 175). 

{}>) His property could nolt' pa® 3 

( ..if Wt5t*r 

(c) I-Ie had the escheat to prop 

(wn 

(d) He was entitled to all lost, or * 

claimants ( vis 

(e) He was entitled Yo the sei 

periods ). 

(/) He was entitled to treas^ removes 
fafV: Kau. P. 202). 

Law of Treason. While regal authority was thus strengthened 
the King’s safety and personal security * g well ag reputafclv ,, ^ 

ensured by the promulgation of Law of Treason. The 
development of this is very interesting and what .impresses us 
Miost is the strange paj&Uelism between the Kautilyian laws of 
treason and the provisions of the same law under the Plantagenet*. 
The lav, of treason was remakable on account of the crue-j 
punishments awarded and on account of the fact that it did ever 
override the privileges of order. Under the head of treason we 
have a number of offences c. g. 


( 
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(a) coveting the kingdom, ( b ) violation of the purity of 
the harem, (c) incitement to rebellion of forest-tribes or other 
enemies, (d) injury to fortifications, the country or the army. 

ur faftw 

i arwtf ?wu: Kau. P. 227). 

The punishment for offences under all these heads was the cruel 
death of the culprit by burning. In tho case of the Brahmin 
he \r>s simoly thrown ’ - ^ water. 

' eie a - so inflicted on those who slandered the 
s secret, Th eir tongue was cut off. 
ic also jeal ously guarded and Game laws as 
wjJNfon»n.‘.ns came to existence, 
ier As'oka.—Under Asoka, the same system 
monarch, who took, as we know from his 
' title of “Beloved of the Gods" (Deomiam- 
cyrah^ . records and monuments show 
, divided iu\to at least four viceregal 


Pur. 
King or 
Royhl t 
stringent 1 as 


The shyster 
was continued b- 
inscriptions!, the p 
pniya Pnyhdaril): 
tha't his va, it emjjv 
domains, M addih 0 - 
capital at pataliputra 


.0 uic region directly under the King with 
These viceroyalties hadi their head-quarters 
at^Taxda Ujjain, Si var^agiri and Tosaliand wqre in charge of 
Kum&rap 'of the ’rojU Wood or of officials baring the title of 
Manamatra or Arya-putra ( .4yapvta). 

The Viceroys were supposed to yule according to Imperial orders, 

* By the Stetnto of Treasom 1352 (25 Edward ill St. 5) the following offences wore 

regarded a* ,t ea th of tho King, Queen or the heir toit& ?!»»»•• 

(6) Violating tho Quoen, the king’s eldest unmarried daughter or the wife of hie 

(el LovWagwur against the King in his realm or adhering to bis foes. 

(i Counterfeiting his seal or money or importing false money. 

(el Slaying the Chancellor, Treasurer or Judges in the discharge, of thair duty. 
t aLSV some, the titio was also assumed by 
interesting to note that ‘.Priyodarfana,’ is an epithet used by the author of the Mudia 
tet describe Camlragupta Maury a. 












but in reality exercised considerable personal authority. In the 
big cities, Town-councils or Assemblies existed but more often 
they were powerless against the Viceroy. In many provinces 
discontent existed as we can easily gather from the Kalitiga edicts, 
and if we are to believe in the Pivyavadana, the westernmost 
viceroyalty was almost in perpetual revolt, this being due to the 
ethnic differences of the Western peoples and the survival of their 
republican tradition. 

The PradeSikas* were probably subordinates of iceroys 
and under them were minor officials like the f fltajnka) 

and Yutas, The R&jukasf seem to have ex A magisterial 
powers as in the Arthasastra, while spies /rativedakas) re¬ 
mained as active as before. Perhaps, their activity increased 
with the religious propaganda of A6oka, and the creation of the 
Strimahiimatras empowered them even to pry into the private life 
of the people, especially the richer and more influential class. 

The Dharma-mahamgtras were (an iniiov d 011 of the King, 
and, as we know from the records,' ^trusted with the 

superintendence of the moral education of the people. We have no 
evidence eitherway, but it is not improbable that they were 
very unpopular with the orthodox sections ' who resented royal 
interference in religion. 

The Parisa (or the Parisat) was however maintained by Asoka, 
though the rulings of the Patina had no binding force and 
under Asoka most probably its real power was almost nil. The 
king *emain«d legally irresponsible. The tide of kingly prerogative 

* The PnideAikna were* according to K<?in md Seuan, local governor, liuhler regarded 
them m local prinoa; under the imperial suzerain authority. Thomas dt rives the word 
PradeMka from Pradefo (report) anti inolinoa toward the identifier!tion nf thraa with t.be 
Prade^tri. 

t Eajaka or R&jjuka oomea from Uajju or eord to bind with* Probably, the rajjvikan 
(iOmbiitod the dufciei oC laad survey with criminal juatiee and award ( *f punishment. The 
A rt h a da a t ra m ant ious th© oora - ra j j uk at, 

7 
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had been waxing high since the sixth sen. B.C, The influence 
of foreign ideals* added but to its vigour and power. 
Already practically absolute, regal authority became the more so 
when under the influence of decayed Hellenism the sacerdotal idea 
(absent in the Aithahastra) was revived and on the model of the 
Greeks the Maurya Emperor took the style and title of 'Beloved 
of the Gods’, i.e. "King by the grace of the gods.” Foreign 
historians see in it only the influence of Divine Kingship and 
rec*"" 1 it as the outgrowth of our peculiar Indian mentality. 
In really v, it shows the influence of foreign ideals, and 

the triivh o. statement becomes apparent when we remember 
that Alexander s deified by the decayed Hellenes as ‘the son 
and chosen of Apollo’, and that in the 2nd ceil. B.C. a Belucide. 
actually assumed the pompous surname of 'Theos'. 

The Dliarm a idenlismf added but another invigorating strain, 
and to the hist6*ian the rigigTi: pf Asoka marked the height of 
regal despotism—, a f ac ^ ydiich is odious to many Indians. Yet, 
if that was the cL*iax, p, ,rcarked also the decay. The Empire 
reached its zenith undoubtedly, hut, front the very moment 
of its height, the downward march began. The Imperial fabric 
began to feel the influence of disrupting forces. With the influence of 
Dharma, came the opposing tide of repentance and the vast edifice 
which had been raised by a process of ce nturies fell to the ground. 

Republican Life and its survival.While the empire rose to its 

zenith, and reaped the advantages of the Greek conquest of the 
borderland, the republics had a hard time for their life and pros- 

* The style of A6ok \'s edicts is si mil r to tli at of the Persian King- Thi> as well a* 
other ro embloncee between the Persia aud Indun stylos of architecture led Pr. Spooner to 
believe in the great influenoe exerted by the Persian monarchy on the Maurya Umpire, 

t A4 >ba f s creation of officials for religious purp^ os was also the logical seiaiel to the 
policy of interference in the Arthafiasti i, There, too, w<‘ have the DevatadhyaUa and $he 
promulg ation of peml laws against nnn brahmin ascetics. 
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pcrity. Menaced by the foreign conqueror in their rear, they had 
to submit, and when the Yavana power declined, they transferred 
their allegiance to the Emperor of the Easterners. Probably, timely 
submission saved them from annihilation and gave them 
a lease of life on conditions of submission .and military aid. 
TJieir value was understood by the Empire-builders of the 4th 
century and Kautilya, a firm believer in monarchy, went .so far 
as to extol the value of republican aid to a conqueror aspiring after 
universal dominion. In Ms eyes, their help was superior in value 
to the gain of an army or an ally ( 

Eau. Bk. XI. eh. i), and he calls upon the conqueror to sec 
services of these corporations, In short, his policy was 
that pursued by the kings of Mediaeval France j 

republican cantons of Switzerland. 

tu the days of. Kautilya, a large number of , 

the more important of them apart f - west 

being the Kambojas, and the, h lived by 

agriculture or by the occupation-of arms ,. m members of the 

Mediaeval military orders or the republican Swiss in French 
service) while the corporations of (lie Licchavis, Vyjis, Mallas, 
MadrakaSi Kulcuras, Kurus and Paficalas lived under chiefs 
claiming the title of “Baja.” 

.From the meagre details preserved in the Artkasastra, we know 
little about the constitution and government of the Sanghas. 
But this much is clear that the Sanghas possessed seals or badges, 
issued money and had a central treasury. Some families were dis¬ 
tinguished by greater privileges and had the distinctive title of Baja 
(Kajasabdin ?). These families possessed great influence within 
the Sanglia and there seems to have been great rivalry among such 
families. The position of these families in not dissimilar to that of 
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the prominent ruling houses in Mediaeval Venice, Genoa or Florence. 
The affairs of the Sahglia, however, were entrusted to the Sanglia- 
mukhyas who were most probably elected leaders backed by parties. 
The existence of such parties is clear from the chapter on Safigba- 
vrtta and Kautilya advises kings to take advantage of party- 
jealousies. In many respects, the account in the Arthasastra bears 
a close resemblance to that iu the Santiparva (eh. LX XXT V) where 
Srlktspa speaks of the difficulties of Sangha-muldiyas faced with the 
turbulence of party leaders, 

systematic account of the states mentioned by Kautilya is 
but in the light of later history we must conclude that 
’i(» more important communities survived and maintained 
1 existence. As in the days of Megasthenes, the 
'on retained its Ml vigour. In fact, as Megas- 
'+a 8i there was a duel between republicanism and 
iaonaKh.. Isolated localities republics existed side by 

side with in evidence of the Avadana-sataka, which 

quotes the opinion c..oilers, supports this. ( 

See Avadanasataka Ji. 103, St. Petersburg 

Edition). 

More definite evidence is also available in the days of Asoka, 
who enumerated the allied and feudatory communities into whose 
territories his preachers were Mowed access. Thus, in the Rock 
Edicts of Asoka, we find mention of the following communities 
some of which, we have reason to believe, were under republican 
government. 


(а) The Yonas 

(б) the Kambojas 
(c) the GSndbSras, 


on the North-western frontier 
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in the South 


(d) the Rastfikas and the Bhojae 

(e) the Petenikas, the And liras and 

the Pulindas 

(f) The Navakas and the Navapanktis. 

(and according to Mr- Jayaswal the other Aparantas). 

(A&okan Rock Edict. XT IX) 

The Yonas were a settlement of Greeks long settled on the 
border and were neighbours to the Kambojas. Little is known 
about the Navakas and Nabhapamktis, but. Mr. JayaswaUonsiders 
them, with some reason to have been situated near the ^ 

(Jayaswal—Hindu Polity Pt. X. sec. 130-135). The RSJri^ 
Bhojas and the. Petenikas belonged to the south. ^te 1 U ,J their 
were probably intimately connected with the Bhaujyas. * ^ e( j 
descendants, tho Maha-bhojas as well as the ; & J 

xh? positon of feudatories to the Andhra A - a 

Aparanta Coins, see Cunningham s A. d, 1. y<» ; .. 

discuss them in cittail in connection with th l lue ‘ 
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Political Speculations 
in Kautily^ 


11,1 


_ v mg discussed tlie rise and fall of the .Empire, as well as its 
mstifcutiv,^ we p as9 011 to the main currents of political thought 
and ide^i w m 0 ]! meet our eyes during this period. The Greek 
accounts, > A Artkasastra of Kautilya and the Edicts of Asoka 
•.“vour 81 -ses of evidence during this period, but on fcim 

head we h y little help from the foreigners or the edicts of 

the great I 

The St» k . ’lya t—The Arthadastra of Kautilya, 

however, throws a ..... .. light o c the political ideas of the:im¬ 
perialistic thinkers of the period. That work attributed, not without 
reason, to the mini ter of (Jandragupta, is probably the last of 
many such books, and is one of the earliest systematised treatises 
on the art of government representing the high-water mark of 
a materialistic counter-reaction, to the spiritual propaganda of the 
preceding age. 

In Kautilya we meet not only with a dominance of 
ethico-political ideas, but notice a decided tendency towards the 
emancipation of politics from the influence of religion and ethics. 
But, there is a lack of definition and an utter absence of abstract 
j speculation as to the nature of the state. Only in one or two 
places Kautilya gives us a clue as to ids views. This may be due 



to the fact that the Arthasastra is a practical treatise on the art 
of government and was written with the express object of esta¬ 
blishing a paramount ruling authority, capable of protecting the 
people and helping them in attaining prosperity in an age which 
had not yet forgotten the traditions of Persian rule in the Punjab 
and had w*cnessed the horrors caused by the daring inroad of 
the Greeks under Alexander. Such being the case, we can 
expect but little of theories or abstract ideas. Kaufcilya’s 
views were mainly those of a practical statesman. Consequently, 
nowhere does he define the state, or dwell on its character. 
It is only incidentally that he gives ns information as to its 
constituent elements and its real ends and it is from these that 
we have occasional glimpses into his views on the state of nature 
or the origin of the state. 

Kaufalya seems to lay stress on the human element of the 
state. Thus, in one place he says—“The state after aJi consists 
of the people; without them, the territory is as useless as a barren 
cow (jjwrfa Wlifc TMsef* fas ^n.—Arthaaa&tia. p. 296.) 

In another place, in emphasising the duty of a conqueror to 
look to the interests of men settled in the conquered territory, 
he says that a territory without subjects (bereft of good govern¬ 
ment) is neither a Janapada nor a kingdom (*T 
rrwf m *fa^.~Kau.. p. to;*.). 

These statements show that Kauftlya, like his great contem¬ 
porary Aristotle, regarded the state primarily as an association of 
human groups and created mainly in their interests. This associa¬ 
tion of individuals to form a state he attributed to man's social 
ideas, e. g., preservation of life and property and to secure oppor¬ 
tunities of progress. The state of nature he regarded as one of 
War (as in ch. 67 Ssinti-parvan) dominated by {MdUya-nydya or 
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the tyranny of the strong over the weak.* To end this (as 
he himself describes it in connection with Danila and in another 
place puts it into the mouth of one of his discoursing spy props~ 
gandists)—the people selected king Manu to save themselves 
from Matsya-nyayaj 

After thus describing in brief that the state primarily 
an association of human groups united together for protection, 
he goes on to devote Ms best attention to the consideration of the 
physical requisites, which are to serve as bases for a well-ordered 
and prosperous state. Herein lies his excellence over most political 
thinkers of antiquity and his views show how much prominence he 
gives to economic and material considerations in conceiving the 
requisites of a state. According to him, the territory must be capable 
of supporting the population, and enabling the people to have 
room for expansion, capable of supporting the people of neighbour¬ 
ing regions in distress, endowed with natural wealth, peopled by 
men hating the enemy, free from sterile rocky soil, not. abounding 
in ferocious animals, capable of maintaining large herds of cattle 
and other animals, containing mineral resources and pastures, capable 
of easy defence, having a free supply of water and not depend¬ 
ent on nature (rains), having excellent land and river communi¬ 
cations, productive of commodities, endowed with a labouring 
element and peopled by patriotic honest men: t 

e.(j. y mturtcrsrofe 

* ’W’tfRr'r f* WRBrnawsfWfii i w f? wt v^cthts 1 spr ^ 

I (Kau., p. 9). 

t wnHwnrTfWgug wr uj "riwr t wwawr* ’UBres.wmaf fsrw 

tw wm* i swiftt rrenw; «3n*rt vrw*mr„ W 

XTfi?? i (Kau., p. 23). 












ms?: *ipn>t*^iinwft wift- 

wna qstrwnfjqtr wf*f*a*fq#l arwnt*rfia*ft wrfR- 

JJ^IT^^q’qqTat HXnBfaWfS^ tffr i (Kan. V. 25 b) 

Tlte Kautiliyan state was essentially a' monarchical state. 
Kautilya’s sympathies were with monarchy, which in his eyes was 
the best form of government, since in it there was neither the strife 
of sections nor the dominance of class interests. The wise rule of 
a benevolent king ensured happiness for all and guaranteed the 
safety of social existence-. The king was thus the chief necessity 
for a state. 

Next, Kautilya analyses the state (Janapada) like his prede¬ 
cessors, the Epic thinkers, into its seven elements, e^.,. S»&a^, 
Amfitya, Durga, It astro, or ( ), Kpsa, I Janda and Mitra.* 

Of these again, he clearly distinguishes between the ruler, 
and the state (tTSTT KIWI tfrf WRfMNN: ), c.r/., the governing 
element and the governed. But in spite of this seeming differen¬ 
tiation the two appear to be identified with each other. They 
are inseparable. Their best interests and the chief aim of their 
existence seem to be. the same. The king as the head of the govern¬ 
ment was the supreme head of the state. He was the symbol of 
unity and legality. All authority emanated, from him. It was he 
who directed the energies of the. people to their proper channels.* 
But though the Icing was conceived as being of the vital im¬ 
portance to the. working and existence of the government machi¬ 
nery, he in his turn depended, on the prosperity of the elements. 

sjflttpyv i v*rsj n*»«un M*f% 

t sxrMt»w^P* i p - aw* this indeed n fc'tt »n *eho 

of the Epic idea. that the mowl and iutilleotiml pvoaiient.v of subjects depended on the king 
and he created the W IWT^WT W[T«r tnfft TT3IT <IT VCCCry l yfa d riW>fl WTtf^ 

trwrr wrr«s«=t xenwru 

8 












e g. frfwfi: wr an i 

vwi: whit yrs^wt*; ii 

«wJTV?lfn *wwm irambn»T*T^tr I 

HwMwiWWI^II (P. 257). 

The two, tlie ruler and the State, were thus closely ^identified. 
The king was a necessity for the people but he existed for them 
and them only. His happiness lay in their prosperity. 

Verily says the author:— 

vwptf * Wt i 

suaffW fsd K3iT«it fan' %«n n (P* 39). 

So much for the unity of the ruler and the ruled in the state: 
Again, when we leave these theoretical considerations and go 
through the details of administrative measures and regulations we 
are bound to conclude that the acive welfare of the subject was 
Kautilyas’ objective and his state did not rest with mere police 
measures. Presumably, the state conceived by Kautilya was a 
paternal state, which tried to assist all the sections of the community 
in their self-realisation by active help. Tlie agriculturist, the trader, 
the student, the workman or the pauper all received their proper 
quota of help from the government.* Wo may, thercore, define 
the Kautiliyan state as an institution for the well-being of the 
community and its head, the king, was entrusted with the 
duty of helping his subjects in the fruition of their worldly aims. 

This extreme devotion to the material welfare of the country 
and of the subject made Kautilya sacrifice some of the moral 


* Kkevrhere I have discussed tlie functions of tlvci government as conceived by kautnys* 
isoe mv article on the ^Governments? ideal* in AncteM Judin, puMehed m the uuuutta 
lie vie V 1922 nn d also my Kautiiya— Hia ScicUil Ideal and Pollticaljlhew^. 1 he etat* 
in India, as nanoeived by Hindu thinker wftn mote social than political. Ihu kuig no* 
only protested Jif* und property, but did everything to fo,ter the prosperity of the 
Ho w &9 the guard inn and protector of all and did everything jn*Bible for them, 
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and ethical principles which had gained ground in those, days* 
These characteristics lie shared along with his 'fore-runners—the. 
previous authors of the Arthasastras. But here, top, he shrank 
from the extreme consequences of such a policy. He recognised 
‘organic laws and principles’ which existed prior to the establish¬ 
ment of royal authority or the state. His disregard for moral 
considerations, (if any), stopped after a while. He would con¬ 
sent to the confiscation of the property of Pasandas or of wealthy 
widows He would justify secret attacks on enemies—nay, he 
would, often following his predecessors, advocate assassination, 
but he will not go beyond that. He will not consent to the 
unrighteous usurpation of the throne by ministers, nor 
to the violation of the sacred institutions of property or family, 
and constantly warns kings against the obliteration of social dis¬ 
tinctions or tampering with the sacred rules of Aryan morals and 
ethics, 

e.y. TT^f *r t 

fig trss % u n (P. 8). 


* Ka-utdyft °fken teem compared with Machi&vctli and recently many Indian writers 
have joined in hb dcnunol&tku. Undoubtedly, both have gome common roaoni hi cnees, 
Both stand for the unity of their motherland and advocate out of necessity a policy of 
unmoral politics and inhuman diplomacy, provided the end is attained. As a result both 
these men, though sincere patriots, have suffer©:I in the estimation of posterity. 

Yet there are differences "which cannot bo ignored. Kau$ilya with his deep-avrinpathy 
for the masses look* mur© to the solution of the primary problems of existence. He a 
social philosopher and bid suppleness enables him to devise a seheioe of orderly government 
without sacrificing the interests of the governed. Me shows deep insight info Hie real 
problems of man and is more of ft social thinker than a believer in kingcraft. The Utter art 
com intruded itself to hi u only because political life is the has m of? octal progress, In politic 
he was not averse to the unmoral usages of the age since the conditions left no other way out. 
Left to himself, ho would have chosen a better course. The name justification may he 
advanced for the other great man, but wo arc bound to notice t h t bin outlook is narrower 
and his attention oentied on the problems of Italian Union whiidh. was the sole reitiedy h r 
Italian suffering. In worldly wisdom, in the knowledge^ men and matter*, and In the w vs 
of outwitting enemies both cun claim the same nun mu of preeminence, But the Mdian 
has this advantage over Ins rival that with alj the quahtetiona of the latter, he wan a man 
of broader outlook and had a mrl gmim which made him go to the eohttioh of tlio greatest 
problems of mark 
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Again sira(f?i?ngnm?: i 

asm fir xfadi tretefa *r Stefa u (P. 8). 

To speak in brief, he limits the sphere of .royal authority or 
of state interf'eitnee to those matters which concerned the material 
aspects of life directly, reserving to Hie individual complete freedom 
in matters of his higher self-realisation. The state was thus with 
him, not the highest existence, nor the king the supreme ruler of 
man's destinies. They were but the means to a greater and higher end 
It may appear idle to dilate on the merits or demerits of his 
system, yet a few more words may not be out of place here to mark 
out the leading features of his political genius, the system he 
conceived or the means he advocated. Undoubtedly, Ire was the 
noblest exponent of the political ideals of monarchy in Ancient 
India, His genius attempted a synthesis of the ideas and theories 
of the past and he succeeded in devising a system in which the 
interests of t he governor and the governed were identified and the 
authority of the executive power devoted solely to the prosperity of 
mankind. His genius conceived the ideal type of a paternal 
monarchy out of the traditions and principles of the past and his 
soul delighted in the prospect of a national king, having the same 
language, manners and customs as the ruled and living only in their 
interest—-an ideal attained only in the I Oth century (Artha^astra 
P. 403). 

A believer in the institutions and traditions of his country, 
he Was not averse to the happiness of mankind iii the interest of 
an individual or a ruling section. He wished life and love to all 
and believed in human happiness through the co-operation of com¬ 
munities and interests. A Brahmin and conservative by nature, he 
was the foremost in raising Ids voice against slavery (when his 
contemporary, the noblest representative of pagan wisdom— 
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Aristotle, was justifying it) and did all that was possible to break 
the fetters of the slave. 

The ends he advocated were just and noble; nor were Iris 
means ignoble or inluunan. He advocated unity—yet war was 
never his sole objective; unnecessary cruelty was never Iris guiding 
principle. He recognised the real place of ‘force’ in political 
existence, but he was averse to making it the object of his worship. 
In diplomacy too, he was not unwilling to outwit, a crafty enemy, 
but beyond that he never made his way. His king was not to be an 
incarnation of craftiness, but one self-disciplined and above the 
frailties of ordinary men. Loyalty was to be the king s noblest 
asset and his only reward was to live for others. 

The Asokan State Ideal : The Reaction and the Collapse. — 

Under Candtragupta and Ms son Bindusara, the Kuutiliyan 
system continued. But under Atoka there came a change. At 
first, the Emperor carried on the traditional policy of Ms fathers 
but, after Ins conquest of Kalihga, there came a break with the past. 
The conqueror became penitent for bis past cruelties, llepentance 
racked his frame and according to a tradition turned him into a 
disciple of a Buddhist monk. Lust fox conquest vanished and made 
room for a violent reaction in favour of pacifism. It is doubtful 
whether Atoka embraced Buddhism out and out, but anyhow 
it is clear that he came under the influence of forces which 
implanted in Ms mind a tender i*egard for the moral elevation 
of his subjects and at the same time a hatred foi conquests 
or a rule by the sword. His kingly ideal changed . He lost 
sight of Ms primary political duties and turned a moral elevator of 
mankind. As his idealism waxed high, he regarded himself 
responsible for the good of his subjects not only in this World 
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but iu that beyond. He came to believe in. a moral obligation 
subsisting between him and his subjects who were his children and 
endeavoured to emancipate himself from this indebtedness. 

( ww qarr. m qsttt wfa f¥frt 

Non-violence became his watch-word and toleration the keynote 
to: his policy. Enforcing these at home, he thought of converting 
the world to his creed. His messengers went abroad and he him¬ 
self thought of the regulation of discipline in the Buddhist order. 
Consequent upon these, the state became something more than a 
material or an ethical shite. It tended to become a theocracy in 
which the royal position too was something extra-political—some¬ 
thing divine. ‘Dev an am Priya ’— ‘Dear unto the Gods’ stood apart 
in divine isolation and sent forward his messengers and envoys 
whose trumpet blast sounded the passing away of the era of war 
and aggression and hailed the dawn of universal peace. 

Has energies were no longer confined to the bounds of 
his empire and he ceased to identify himself solely with his state 
or with his people. The imperial concept of duty too changed. 
No longer confined to the safety and protection of his subjects, 
its place was taken by something wider, something nobler and 
grander yet dreamy and incapable of realization— the propagation 
of Dhamma and the realisation of the noble idea of DJmmtna- 
vijaya. This became its keynote. (See R. B. XIII.) In truth, 
the centre of interest shifted. The sphere of royal activity no 
longer remained confined to the narrow limits of politics but 
passed all bounds and corresponded with the whole world. The 
claims of world love (K. E. XIII) became predominant, the old 
paternal ideal lost its narrower significance and the older imperial 
traditions were swept away to make room for a new age and a 
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new world, Politics, government and king were all merged in the 
new movement'. Tire state became an organisation for the universal 
moral propaganda—an agency not only for tlie preaching- of 
universal brotherhood but also for the mental and moral elevation 
of mankind,—a celestial dream in which the state lost itself. J- 

Great and glorious as this revolution was in the history of 
mankind, it gave rise to significant consequences. On the one hand,-it 
ushered in the dawn of the spiritual conquest of the civilised world 
by the glorious traditions of Indian culture. 1 ndian teachings spread 
throughout the Western world. Indian missionaries passed to the 
farthest bounds of the known world and India became great in 
the eyes of nations. Alexander's debt was paid but in quite a 
different manner. The Hellenes had succeeded in their mission of 
violence. In return, the bretheni of the conquered repulsed 
violence by pacifism. 

If such was the victory won in one sphere, in the other it meant 
disaster. The vast manifestation of energy exhausted the source 
of propagation. The edifice of the Empire became weak and 
tottered to its fall Its defensive forces were neglected and 
consolidation stopped. The ideal of the secular state was lost- 
sight of altogether. The machinery of government lacked motive 
force and gradually crumbled to dust. Discontent raised its head 
outside forces assailed and ruin was complote. 

Wars of succession, the hatred of parties and the clash of con¬ 
flicting religions sapped the last resources of the Empire and when the 
strong hand of a ruler like Asoka was removed, the foreign foe again 
made his appearance on Indian soil. Her happy plains were swamped 
by successive races of savage conquerors. For nearly four centuries 
the plain of Hindustan became their hunting ground. The con¬ 
tinuity of Indian political evolution was checked and India 
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{©specially the Morfch) had to wait till time exhausted the barbaric 
virility of the foreign ruler and gave her a respite to raise her head 
and reorganise her forces again. 

In simpler language the disastrous results may be thus sum¬ 
marised. There was, first of all, a break in the continuity ol develop¬ 
ment. Had the film pirn retained its vigour, its institutions would 
have remained, modified perhaps to suit the needs of contemporary 
society. But with the irruption of foreign hordes, the struggle 
for existence arrested the normal development of the political 
machinery or the ideal. 

Secondly, the fall of the empire checked the tendency towards 
the separation of politics from ethics and religion. The revival 
of Dharma idealism practically reversed the current of progress, 
and exercised an influence which continued for centuries and did 
not lose its force upon the ideals of a later age. 

Consequently, the ideal of a secular state vanished and even 
when there came an opportunity for reconstruction, the state 
oame to be associated more with a coercive central authority 
maintaining peace and order than an organisation which devoted 
most of its energies to the material progress of humanity. 

These were the chief characteristics of the state as we find in the 
later DharmaSastras of which the earliest was the Mami-samhitit, 
The Snoptf writers all dwelt upon the evils of anarchy and emphasise 
the need of coercion to maintain an ideal which evolved it¬ 
self out of the reaction. The king was fast transformed into some¬ 
thing like divinity and gradually the ideals of despotism became 
more and more prominent. The paternal ideal indeed continued 
to subsist but it came to be masked by other factors. The Arlha- 
i&stra tradition was swept away and a purely secular ideal became 
a thing of the past. . 
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Republican Thought and Idealism. 

From the secular Idealism of Kautilya or the pacifism of the 
great Emperor Asoka we pass on to a consideration of the political 
aims and aspirations of the sturdy republicans of the North-Western 
borderland, who dared to check the progress of the world- 
conqueror whose genius had laid low the mightiest empire of Asia. 
To these sturdy moautaineera, nothing was so valued as their in¬ 
dependence and self-governing institutions. Assailed by the greatest 
conqueror of antiquity, they refused to buy peace through submission. 
By his ravages, Alexander thought of striking terror into their 
hearts, but their spirit wa3 not broken. Their armed hosts were 
defeated, they were massacred by thousands, many more were 
sold to slavery*, yet they could not be made to reconcile themselves 
to an existence of abject political serfdom. 

It cannot be said that they achieved any striking military 
success. The real history of the war has not come down to us, yet, 
coloured as the accounts are, they form a brilliant chapter in the 
history of India, showing as they do that the vigour and obstinacy 
of these frontier tribes were sufficient bo strike terror into the hearts 
of the Greeks. Their resistance alone broke the spirit of the Greeks 
and compelled the conqueror to retire without- attempting a further 
eastern march. 

No reliable accounts are preserved about them, except the admir¬ 
ing references of their enemies. Yet these are their greatest tributes 
and hold them up to posterity for their love of free government 
and of liberty. To them, the empire was a crime, and submission 

* The story of the Hellenic invasion ot N, W. India does not I brow any favourable )i/ht on 
the manner* end methods of those who claimed a position of cultural preeminence in tin- 
ancient world. The Indians were dealt with Hither savagely, first cwno Alexander 3 treacherous 
massacre at Massaga, Then camo needless slaughter and reduction to slavery. In the 
territory of Samtns SO.WW wore sold as slaves while on the suspicion of revolt-. Sanlbus was 
crucified and the Ovnuio-sophiets cruelly hanged. Arrian, pj>. 119, lotf, 204, J«j and SIS). 
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to the foreigner, the highest sin., Even the gymnosophists among 
them, the recluses, without earthly attachment, were not behind their 
waning brethren in this respect. The Greeks relate, how in the 
person of the naked and old Dandanies the world-conquei or found 
his ‘more than a match’ {Me<iasthenes, Frag. LV.). This naked recluse 
scoffed at the greatness of the conqueror, spurned his offers of reward 
and asked him to come to him if he wanted anything. With a love 
of nature, purer and brighter than that of the Greek citizen or 
of Rousseau, he preferred Iris free life lather than accept the 
proffered gifts of a foreigner who did nothing but disturb the peace 
of the world by his insolent greed and inhuman hankerings. The 
greatest conqueror of the world he looked upon as an outlaw 
who, however gre at he might have been, deserved nothing more 
than a grave’s length of the earth’s surface (Me. Crindles’ Arrian, 
p. 887), Even Kalanos (Kalyitna), who alienated the sympathy 
of his brethren, took exception to the riches of Alexander and 
treated with contempt Ms empire, which, in his eyes, was no 
better than “a piece of dry and shrivelled hide.” Another 
sophist went so far as to take exception to the ideas of Sokrates 
since they had “too much deference to the laws and subjected their 
lives too much to their requirements.” (Arrian, pp. 314-15), 

To the Gy umosophist or the Bracmanoi, life offered no charm. 
Rather than live a life of submission, they preferred death, “The 
Bracmanoi”, the Greeks relate, “yielded up few prisoners” (Arrian, 
pp. 143-44), and, as “they were men of spirit,” they called upon the 
neighbouring princes to die rather than submit. Nothing could 
break their spirit and far from accepting mercy, they were eager to 
die, the earlier the better. ( Arrian , pp. 313-14; Alexander’s conver¬ 
sation with the ten Gymnosophists). 

This was not all. They further disillusioned Alexander’s meq 
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when the latter claimed for their master the position of the son of 
Zeus. Greece had bowed to him and, Sparta excepted, every¬ 
where Alexander had been accepted as a god. It was only oil the 
Indian border that his divine pretensions were ridiculed. The 
Gymnosophists not only repudiated his claims but reminded him 
that, the son of a mortal, he was to tiste death and that, of his 
empire nothing will remain to him but a few feet of the earth’s 
surface to receive his body.* 

* This is sufficient to open the o\ es of fchoiae ^vho find nothing but divine monarchy in 
India anti claim for tk ir Countrymen nothing hut an exclusive patent for obedience and 
veneration for tlieir ruler. 











Note on The Kautiliya 


Since its discovery in 1905, the Kautiliya lias furnished us 
with so much information on the Hindu art of government and has 
given rise to so many controversies, that we ought to devote some 
more attention to its contents and to the divergences of opinic 
among scholars on many points. In this section, the follow: 
topics will be dealt with : 

( 0 ) The traditional date of the book and objections to , 
acceptance. Relation of the Kautiliya to the Ex¬ 
tradition. 

( 1 b ) The socio-ethioal outlook of Kautilya and his classifica¬ 
tion of the Sciences. 

( 0 ) Kautilya’s theory of the origin of kingship. 

(<f) His aim and object in writing the Arfchas&stra. 

(e) His supposed contempt for traditional morality. 

(/) His imperialism, and his views on inter-statal morality. 

( 0 ) In regard to this topic,a detailed discussion is mmecessary 
in view of the fact that a considerable amount of polemical literature 
is already in existence. From the time when Hillebrandfc objected to 
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Date of the KautMija 



tile acceptance of the fourth century B.C. date to the present day, 
European and Indian scholars have done much to controvert one 
another’s views. The chief objections to the accepted traditional 
date of the Kautillya, as pointed out by Jolly or Winternitz, may 
be briefly summarised as follows (See Jolly’s Arthasastra, Lahore, 
1923, and Winternitz on Kautilya, Calcutta Review, 1924):— 

(1) The repeated occurrence of Kautilya's name in the third 
person. 

(2) The absence of Kautilya’s name or work in Megasthenes’s 
account and in the Maha-bhasya of Patanjali. 

(3) The discrepancy between the Arthasastra account and 
that of Megasthenes. The lateness of the Arthasastra is further 
proved by the deviations of the Arthasastra account from the 
information supplied by the Greeks. Thus, as pointed out by 
some scholars, Kautilya speaks of mining monopolies, the em- 

oyment of superintendents to manufacture coins, enumerates 
names of more metals and alloys (including mercury) other than 
fse known to the Greeks; lie also speaks of premia on coiiu^ 
;cs on gambling houses and liquors, and imposts like the roadeess 
mentioned in the Fragments. Furthermore, Kautilya speaks 
Written documents in direct opposition to the Greeks, who say 
•at Indians did not know writing. Again, according to the 
Greeks, land belonged to the king but this is not supported by 
Kautilya’s book. 

(4) The late composition of the book is proved by the compara¬ 
tive evidence of literature. On this head, we have the occurrence of 
a verse of Bliasa in the Arthasastra, similarity between some of the 
Arthasastra laws and those in the Yajhavalkya-smfti, Kautilya’s 
knowledge of the Puifipas and of the Kamasutra, details about 
more advanced political and social life compared with those in the 
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Epic, Kautilya’s knowledge of astrology, the influence of planets 
and of metallurgy, mining, alchemy and architecture. 

(5) Lastly, there is clearer e\H.denee, supporting the kite com¬ 
position of the work, which is furnished by the occurrence of words 
tike Surwmjd (borrowed from Gr. Syrinx) and Gina (Cinapattak and 
Cmi-bhumijdh), with which country the Indians were not 
acquainted before the second century B.C. 

Many of these objections have already been answered by men 
like -Jacobi. Mr. Jayaswal, a scholar and a lawyer, has weighed the 
force of these evidences and has not only refuted the arguments of 
Jolly but has furnished additional data for the fourth century B.C. 
(Hindu Polity, Ft. I, Appendix C), Wintemitz’s objections to the 
fourth cent ury B.C. date elicited a spirited reply from Dr. N. Law, 
whose arguments have been summarised in his rejoinder (See Law’s 
Essays on Indian History and Culture). Under such circumstance? 
the author of these pages would not have taken further trouble 
give his own views here which were destined to appear in the secot 
volume of his Kautilya. But as the publication of that book b 
been delayed and as the date of the Kautiliya is an important top 
it has been thought necessary to give a summary of his objectic 
to the third century A.D. date proposed by Drs. Jolly a 
Winfceruitz. 

In regard to (I), no scholar ought to take the objection seriously. 
The use of the author’s name in the third person is a peculiar Indian 
practice which has come down even to the present time.* We find 
the same practice with Patafijali, who calls himself Oonardlya, with 
poets like Rfcja4ekhara calling himself YayavaTiya, not to speak of 
vernacular poets like Kavir, Hanak and a host of others. In this 

* Cf Kulluka on Man Up 
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century oveu an Indian poet of worldwide reputation uses his own 
name in the third person. 


Again, the meaning of the name Kautilya, signifying crooked¬ 
ness, does nothing to prove the imaginary character of the author. 
We have still worse names like Sunahsepha or Pisan a in India, 
and Butcher, and Hog, among Europeans. 

(2) The absence of Kautilya’s name or work in the Greek 
accounts proves nothing. The original work of Megasthenes is 
lost and even if we had got it, there could not have been any 
occasion for his mentioning Kautilya’s name. 

(8) The supposed discrepancies between the Arthasastra and 
the Greek accounts should not be taken seriously. The information 
supplied by Megasthenes was partly from what he saw and partly 
from what he heard from others. It cannot be expected that 
Megasthenes’ short stay in India enabled him to know >.11 the secrets 
of the administration or that his informants always spoke the truth 
to a hated Havana. Moreover, in all ages, foreign accounts are 
coloured by the imagination of the composer. Megasthenes, 
m -cover, cannot claim an absolute patent for truth as his accounts 
are disfigured by silly stories about gold-digging ants, stones floating 
in rivers or men with enormous ears and one eye on their fore-head, 
which were all hearsay or the product of his Greek imagination. A 
foreigner, moreover, living at the royal camp,could not be expected 
to know or even to guess some of the details about the administra¬ 
tion, like the monopoly of mines which were not situated in the. 
capital. 

Again, the arguments based merely on the conjectural discre¬ 
pancies between the Arfchalastra and the Greek accounts, should 
not have been advanced at all. There are more elements of 
similarity than of difference (see Hr. Haw’s article referred to above) 
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and in many cases discrepancies arise out of ignorance or the work¬ 
ing of the Greek imagination. The ignorance of the Greeks cannot 
be cited as an evidence,especially where we have traditional Indian 
evidence to the contrary to advance. Thus, in regard to mining 
monopolies, the author has tried to prove that such monopolies wore 
created by the avaricious Nandas. In regard to the manufacture of 
coins, we have no evidence to disprove it and the Greeks themselves 
clearly state that the Indians had coined money e ven at the time of 
Alexander. In regard to some other points we stand on surer 
grounds. Gambling-houses existed in India even in Vedic times and 
it cannot be regarded as improbable if the exacting government 
of the 4th century B.C. imposed a tax on gambling-houses. This 
latter course is rather natural, especially when wc had tire govern¬ 
ment so energetic as to regulate even the sale of meat or enforce the 
keeping of implements for putting down fire {Milinda-Pahha). In 
the case of taxes on liquor, we have surer evidence and the Jatakas 
speak of the Chati-kahapaqa. (Kmfilya—by the Author). The 
Greek statement about the Indian ignorance of the art of writing 
may be similarly dismissed and it is disproved by facts. In ie 
3rd century B.C. Asoka issued his edicts written in Brahrni 
and Kharoethi. No sane man can pretend that the two alphabets 
were invented all on a sudden. Another such Greek statement 
that the land belonged to the king deserves a similar treatment. 
Land in India never belonged to the king and on this we have the 
almost- unanimous testimony of the Sinrtis and the MimSmsa books. 
It was still less so in the 4th century B.C. The evidence of the 
Kautiliva tallies with general Indian evidence, it should be accepted 
and the Greek evidence summarily rejected as pure fabrication like 
the stories of gold-digging ants or of one-eyed men. 

(4) The arguments here are flimsy and hardly stand a critical 
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examination. A common Sloha occurring in Bhasa and in the 
Kautiliya proves nothing and the more so because there existed in 
India a mass of floating literature from which successive generations 
borrowed. Such is presumably the case in regard to the resem¬ 
blances between the Kautiliya and the Yajnavalkya Smrti, Hero the 
chances are that the borrowing was vice versa and the author of the 
Yiijnavalkya Snirti borrowed from the Kautiliya as well as from 
the floating legal tradition, much of which is incorporated in the 
legal chapters of the Arthas&stra. The author of this book has 
pointed out instances of such borrowing in his introduction to the 
Katyayanamata-Satigraha (Calcutta University, 1925). Kautilya’s 
knowledge of the PurSnas does not prove the late composition of 
his book, but rather it establishes the antiquity of the Bauranio 
literature, which is clearly alluded to by the mention of the 
Bi'navisya in the Apastamba Phartnasubra, (II. 24.6) which is 
regarded by most scholars as a work of the 5fch Century B.C. if 
not. earlier. Similarly, the mention of the Vaisika chapter of 
the Kamasfitra proves nothing but the high antiquity of the 
Kamasutra literature which is yet bo be investigated. 

Next, Kautilya’s knowledge of astrology and planetary influence 
cannot be advanced against lit© antiquity of the work. Belief in 
planets and stars is a characteristic of all ancient societies, and in 
India some of the later Brahma nas as well as the Jatakas bear 
testimony to it and the author of this volume has identified a 
Jafcaka verse in the Kautiliya (see Art. on Religion and Belief in 
Ancient India —Journal of the second Oriental Conference). Similarly, 
the high metallurgical knowledge displayed in the Kautiliya ought 
not. to make out a case against, the antiquity of the Arthasastra, and 
this plea should not be entertained at all except on the assumption 
that the Indians had no knowledge of the extraction of metals. 

JO 
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Facts disprove this contention. The art of extracting metals is as 
old as the Yedic period. The later samhitsls speak of eight or 
nine metals and alloys and the Greeks themselves speak highly 
of the quality of Indian steel. In regard to mercury, we have no 
clear evidence either way and it should not be taken seriously, 
Such is also the contention on the ground of architectural 
development. Facts nullify the value of such suggestions, since 
within half a century of Kautilya’s time, the great edifices of 
Asoka were constructed and this could not rise all on a sudden. 

(S) Lastly, we are to dismiss the value of the argument advanced 
on the basis of the occurrence of the two words Sxtnmya and Gina. 
The similarity between Skt. Swuhgd and Gr. Sy tvnx was pointed 
out long ago by Weber in the Indian Antiquary (1873, p. .144 Col. 2. 
Art. on Greek words in Sanskrit literature). Assuming for argu¬ 
ment’s sake that the word surung& is borrowed from the Greeks, it 
is impossible to understand why that should bo an argument to 
establish the late composition of the Artha&Lstra, The Indians 
came in contact with the Greeks before and after Alexander, 
Even denying the existence of a Graeco-Indian intercourse before 
Alexander, would it be unnatural to hold that the word Sururigd 
became wellknown to the Indians, on account of the marvellous 
success of the mming tactics of the Greeks against San gala, and 
against Sam bus and the Molloi, some of whose citadels were, 
easily captured* l>y them entering through tunnels. In our own 
days, the great war has helped in large borrowings of words 
from the vocabulary of one nation to that of another in course of 


* Ilf ltd Curtiua ‘Ruftw-e Account of the conquest iff the capita! of Sarjtbwe, fhc Greeks 
constructed a tunnel up to tb< middle Hio oity and U10 h\dim* jjereto hod 
if urinod men liamg ont of the ground in the middle of ihvir city,- iM(^ i nndlee Invasion of 
India, p. 2 £U . Weber aitrllpites the oeeuitimce of to the bollico-jioliUcm relation a 

between Uie Greeks and the Hindus. 
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a few years (of. Poilou, Camouflage* Sabotage etc. in the English 
language). 

The meaning of the word (Jim requires investigation. At present 
we have no means of ascertaining as to who were designated by this 
name or to which country it was applied. To identify off-hand 
Gina with the country of China (supposed to derive the 
present name from the Tain dynasty) and then to argue 
that there was no direct intercourse between India and 
China, in this fourth century B.C. and then to make out a ease 
against the traditional date is based on a series of ‘a priori’ 
assumptions. Rather than do this, it would be reasonable to hold 
that Cina was the country which bordered on India and was 
familiar to Indians on account of the already existing trade relations 
and was so called as it was ruled by T’sin princes, who were 
already powerful in the 7th century B.C. (See SchofFs Periplus 

p. 126 ). 

The arguments against the fourth century B. Cb thus all fail,and 
in the absence of direct evidences to establish a late date, it is but 
natural to stick to the traditional date of the work. The internal 
evidences in the book strongly support Kautilya’s authorship and 
we hav^s three statement* to that effect ; viz., in the end of the intro- 
du< ti on (P- ti: Kautilyena krimh iastram etc.) , in the middle (p. 75 : 
Exidilyena mmulmrihc etc.) and in the end (p. 429; Yena sdalram 
ca mstram m NandanijagaM ca bhuh \ AnutrsemddUrltingudu tena 
Sdstramidam hrtum). While in addition we have two or three 
passages where the author uses verbs of the first person (p. 235) 
(eafahi/amaA). 

This fourth century B.C. date is thus not only supported by 
Indian tradition,but its non-acceptance mil itates against the current 
of general evidence supplied, by Indian social and political literature. 
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In what age, except that preceding Asoka, can we expect penal 
laws against the Sakyas and Ajivikas ? Certainly not after Asoka, 
when Buddhism stood so high. In what later age can we expect a 
dissertation on the political mantfcda except that before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mauryas 1 In what age, moreover’, can we expect 
customs like niyoya , or the divorce and remarriage of women, 
accepted in society ? Certainly not after the Biahmanicai reaction 
under the Sue gas, but before it. Again, when we carefully analyse 
the social picture and the political ideals in the book, wo are bound 
to come to the conclusion that the Artliasastra describes a stage of 
social evolution which succeeded the age of the great monastic 
propaganda and which saw tho movement for imperial unity going 
on in full vigour’. The book, as we have it, represents the current 
of thought of the fourth century li.CJ. Of .course, it is not impos¬ 
sible that there may be later additions or interpolations, but 
there is no one competent to swear against these. 

As to the relation, between the Epic tradition and the Kautillya, 
there are potent arguments which make Kautilya an inheritor of 
the maxims and lessons of the Epic, Kautilya’s book is based on 
the accepted canon of political guidance, discussed at great length 
in the Santi-parvan. there may be later additions nr TvOiruidlinj/g in 
course of which later materials or the names of foreign invaders 
were put in, but still the Epic describes a simpler political lilt 
The idea of imperialism or the war of the Maydala is absent in bite 
Epic chapters. But at the same time the Epic contains the floating 
tradition or the parables which Kautilya utilises and for the ex¬ 
planation of which We must go to tho Epic. Kautilya bases all liis 
directions upon these and he sees no reason foT explaining his own 
standpoint, because the maxims and principles of the Epic were 
already too well known. This is the case with, the account of 
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MdU-yanydya, of the election of Maim to kingship, or the mention 
of Vaitmi Vrtti. Kautilya knew, moreover, the parables and the 
teachings of the Epic and he makes a free use of its lessons. 
He alludes to the destruction of Havana through violence 
to women, he alludes to the evils of dice-play and mentions 
the cases of Kata and Yudhisfcllira. In some of his political 
maxims we find the same influences. One instance can bo 
easily cited, namely in his dissertations on the importance of 
hula or proper time, he alludes to the wav between the crow 
and the owl and the success of the latter during the night. 
Clearly it is a direct allusion to the lessons of the Sauptika-parvan. 
Kautilya’s indebtedness is further proved by verses borrowed either 
from the Epic or from the floating tradition embodied later in 
the Epic. Thus, it is reasonable to hold that the political canon 
embodied in the Santi-parvan existed prior to Kautilya’ and the 
latter fully utilised it. 

(b) The socio-ethical outlook of Kautilya requires definition. 
No one among Indian political thinkers lias been mo misunderstood 
as the author of the Artha s&stra. He was neither a revolutionary 
cutting at the root of the existing social fabric nor a bigot of the no¬ 
change school. Ilia aim was to ensure human happiness through 
the agency of the monarchical state and he strove hard to define the 
functions and duties of the king so as to bring these into line with 
the material requirements of his subjects. 

He belonged to the Artha school and so emphasised the 
importance of Artha, in human life. Artha was of highest importance 
since Dharma and Kama depended on it ( nit q* uum:, 
f? WSRTH^ Kau. p. 12). Apart from the attainment of the 
tlireo namely, Dharma, Kama and Artha, the material objectives 
of human aspiration depended on the realisation of the four. 
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vis. maintenance of those already possessed, aspiration for those 
not yet attained, enhancement of those attained and the proper 
enjoyment or distribution of things attained; The trivarga or 
the three main objectives are allied to each other and over- 
attention to one or either of the three destroys the balance 
of life. Hence proper attention should be paid to each of these. 
Even joy has its place in life according to Kautilyo and nobody 
should think of shunning j<vy« in life.* 

Next men arc to learn their conduct in life from the sastras and 
thereby to discipline themselves. Overgreed or excess of passion 
makes man forget himself in society and causes troubles to others 
and those in tho long run destroy the happiness of all.f 

Self-discipline, again, is according to Kautilya the primary con¬ 
dition of success in life whether for ordinary individuals or for kings. 
Next to is knowledge which is to be acquired though association 
with the learned ( n’Stj) and last of all comes the 

effort to attain the objective through exertion {uttliana). 

Discipline again is either spontaneous, or comes through a 
course of training faun:). At the root of both 

stands the principle of regulation or coercion which thus is the 
basic element in ordered life or progress ( ftRqvgj&t ursHrd 

)• Danda, therefore is a primary principle in human 
progress and serves as the basis oven of the vidyas. To gain 
their objectives men (especially kings) should always hold 
the rod of punishment («tarm?rref «m„ )• Punish¬ 

ment however should be requisite to the occasion, neither greater 

* **?« t v *n?( i so nr ftafaiflVwgw’ i nvfvi- 

t ^*w t~-Kan. p. n. 
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nor leas than that required by circumstances (srai'iNw f9*: 

p. 9 and ( y q M j ff i fcre t flWHfR) 

The science of Dmfda. together with AnvtksiU, Tratfi and 
V dr ltd constituted, according to Kautilya, all the sources of 
knowledge. Each of these helped man in deciding his lino of 
conduct and in pointing out the way to success. According to 
Kautilya. the Trayi or the Vedas teach men to discriminate 
DJutrma from Adharma. Vartta teaches the road to attain 
material objectives while Dmidamii helps in discriminating 
true policy from impolicy by laving down the line of demar¬ 
cation btween right and wrong. Lastly Anvlksiki enables man to 
apply his reason in order to weigh the forces on either side, 
gives him wisdom enough to choose the line of success and helps 
to maintain his mental balance in times of success or disaster. It 
is, in his words, the light of ail knowledge, the means of all under¬ 
takings. the basis of all Dltarms and. as such it is the imperishable 
essence of all (knowledge).* 

fCautUya s enumeration of the sciences explains his own stand¬ 
point. He appears before us as a rationalist emphasising the high 
importance of reason and speculative philosophy and at the same 
time a believer in the traditional canon laid down in the Trayi. 
Tho V edas are objects of veneration for him. as well as the 
Mur alias and Itihasas, since they embody the lessons of the past. 
His faith in the past makes him reject the extreme opinions 
of the .materialistic Burhaspatyas or the teaching of unscrupulous 
kingcraft emanating from the School of Sutra. In him, there 

* iwn t i q«r&t -tijfuv&smisn 

q jfijqqqatqqfil ■q qsOfn i 

qftq: ‘sqta: I 

WW. qqvspil qqf «, Kau. p. 7. 
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is no violent break with the past or a revolutionary tendency 
to destroy. lie is for maintaining the nat ural order of men and of 
the castes and lie stands forth as the champion of Vania and 
Asrama. As he hiniself says 

eran?r Tistr *t i 

13WW **?*JHT 1% % tT II 

^sfopiarowifc: af?minrhwfefn: \ 
ft * Itefct 11 

With a synthesis of the ideals of the past and an attention 
to the requirements of the present he stood for a well-ordered and 
regulated social life and pleaded for the authority of a paternal king 
enforcing and guiding social co-operation. Conservative as he was, 
he pleaded for justice and protection to all. Inequalities of treatment 
indeed existed, yet in his own archaic society Kautilya pleaded for 
better principles and practices. Averse to the extreme teachings 
of kingcraft, he denounced the demoralisation of princes, or the 
unscruplotis seizure of the throne by crafty ministers. Ho wished 
to ensure impartial justice, inveighed against judicial tortures, 
vindicated the natural rights of womanhood, inspite of the 
reactionary tendencies of the age, admitted then of the lowest 
castes into the pale of the Hindu society and in (hat age of 
darkness and violence wished to abolish slavery altogether. (For 
further details sec my Kautilya—Vol. I.) 

(c) Theory of kingship. - As to kautilya’s theory of the origin 
of kingship, already something has been said, but an additional 
discussion is here necessary to refute the erroneous views of 
some writers who pretend to find in the Kautillya, the divine 
nature of the royal office. As we have already said, Kautilya 
iike some of his Epic predecessors, regarded the state of nature 
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k . 1 •;! ’ i- ' i: ’-'TV .ftfj ' i • 

as a state of war. (Boo IT. pp. 55 awl 56). According to what 
He puts in the mouth of his propagandist spies, ho dearl y 
accepts the theory of the origin of monarchy in election, 1 he 
king among men was Yaivasvata Manu who was elected to 
sa ;e men from Matsya-nyaya. Clearly here he follows the 
t,. a< j£ion which is found even in the 11 igveda (see ante pp. I. 83 & 8f ) 
and lafd‘ wn Wfi have in the Epic, the same story of Mann’s election 
(&mti, CICV)- Not only does he regard kingship as arising out of 
election, li.t he emphasises the contractual relationship between 
the king am the people which as we have already seen found 
favour with Iff Epic thinkers m well as the BUannasfitra writers. 

For a dear uflcrstanding ol' Kautilya’s position a consideration 
of the above passage •» necessary. It runs as follows 

Wirt 

q^l^TTVITn flFWit I *??tT H5tT*lf 

tut r.viwmi tow innw* 

<*fa wmnd i Wtw 

ipT!t%n?r wn*t' i wifa i 

; „ “The people tormented by Mn.tsya-nyi1.ya, made Maim their 
kitifc ‘in the remote past]. They assigned to him a sixth pan 
of grain and a tenth part of articles of trade and gold, as His 
share (to be paid by people). Maintained by these (nourished- 
Bhrtn note the same word is used by BocUiSyapa) kings (following 
Maim j exert in maintaining the safety and prosperity of their 
subjects and partake of their sins if they violate the principle 
of just punishment or taxes. Such being the facts, even hermits 
pay to the king the sixth part of their gleanings, on the ground 
that he who protect s them is mi die J to this share on account of his 
11 
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protection.* As the king is the visible awarder of rewards and 
punishments, he performs the functions of indra and Yama. 
If men insult- kings, [without reason] they are sure to be visited bv 
divine anger. Hence no one should insult kings.” 

By no stretch of imagination can this passage be taker 
prove Kuutilva’s belief in kingship as a divine institution. ;{-[ e 
speaks of election and of the royal share as being paid in.,i eu 0 j 
the king’s protection. The same argument put in tV mouth of 
hermits makes it clearer. Towards the end. the l<ing s functions 
are compared to those of 1‘ndra and Yama and here p c | mve ott j v , 
an allusion to the parallelism of their duties. Th; leferenco to 
Daiva anger makes out no ease in favour of t^njivitte nature of 
royalty and if- is the natural mode of expresski, f, } a conntrv where 
the influence of the Karma theory made mei always alive to the 
supreme dispeimthm of divine' just'.vv-r tfyen when the mundane 
agents failed in their o'fities. 

That Kaiitilya looked upon monarchy ag ?l human institution, 
and that, lie belie ved in a real contractual relate subsisting hot-wfcen 
subjects and the king is proved by various other e ^umstanees. AH 
throughout, he warns kings against the evils of ut«gcvenmumt 
and speaks of the loss of their authority through the e volt of 
subjects. Nowhere does he speak of the duty of subjects 
a monarch unconditionally. The king's happiness again depends on 
the prosperity of his subjects and the king is bound to make good 
the Joss to bis subjects caused by thieves anil robbers. Loyalty of 
subjects was the highest asset of the king ( irgqlff ) and 

ho was to live solely for them. Under these circumstances, to 
speak of lvautilya as a believer in divine kingship would be nothing 
but hopeless perversion of truth, caused by sheer ignorance. 

(d) Kautilyahi ideas about the functions of the state have 
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already been discussed with a view to interpret his scheme of good 
government In terms of modern political thought, hut nothing has 
yet been said as to ills real political ideal or the objective which 
impelled him to compose his celebrated treatise. 

Kautilya’s treatise is an ArthasSstra and is to be differentiated 
from works devoted to the attainment of Dliarma, Kama or Moksa. 
In it. lie concentrates his attention on the realisation of material 
objectives and yearns after the social happiness of man through a 
political discipline ensuring life and property, regulating the scope 
of activity of individuals and classes, and giving each individual oil 
proper chances for gaining their objectives. The aim of his work, 
as lie himself says was two-fold, e.g. 

(1) guidance of princes (esp. of the Maury a King) in the ways 
of acquiring land (kingdoms) 

(II) maintenance and protection of subjects. 

The object of the Arthasastra was to guide men in lubha alio 
patma i *FWqr«Rttifu: Artlm, is nothing but 

the material objective of man- more especially in regard to men 
living on earth flspji"!! sfwtpn: pp. 1 and 424) 

So far as pahna is concerned ,wt> have already given its true 
significance especially with Hindu Political thinkers. The kink 
was not to remain satisfied with performing political duties, but h’ 
had to concentrate his attention on the ways and means of tkei 
realising true material happiness. According to Kautilya, 1 ’ ily 
Icing to ensure palana or good government had to devote his attenti 
to the following, after completing his own education and self-discipl^ ue 
ejf. Maintenance of the social order as laid down in the 
and traditional canon; creation of ministers - constitutioi, (| j 
tiiv Higher Executive Body (also spiritual guides) ; constitution 
of an Advisory Council; appointment of Judges; employment 
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of spies and diplomatic agents; selection and employment ot 
officers tor revenue collection; arrangements for police ; proper 
keeping of accounts and audit; appointment of officials and 
superintendents to carry on the work of supervision ; constitu¬ 
tion of law courts ; maintenance and organisation of the army 
and navy with a view to protection of life and property and 
protection from foreign invasion; active help to the cause of 
education, industry and commerce; maintenance of the poor 
and the indigent; safety of the people from famine, pestilence 
or flood ; regulation of wages of labourers ; of prices and profits 
of merchants so ag to put an end to exploitation by capitalists ; 
eradication of menaces to peace; measures for enforcing ad¬ 
ministrative laws; suppression of corruption of officials and 
judges and of Treason. 

Furthermore, to ensure the real. huppiuess oi the people, due 
^Mention was to be paid to improve the economic resources oi 
tin? state. The king’s share was to bo collected, natural sources 
of profit were to be tapped and the revenue properly applied to 
maintain internal peace and prosperity ,(Cp. Kautilya s views on 

varta--afaunsui*# w wra?.qmqwt wrt* 

•fldai^Tunrt p. s). 

This js the brief summary of Kautilya’s aims objectives and 
t nouns of good government which is repeated for the convenience 
T our readers. 

But good government was not the only idea! of the great 
j *cher nor the sole lesson which he intends for his disciples, 
w'tfc him it was the starting point for higher ambitions. His. 

king was to be an empire -builder and his book was to serve 
'.l 0 a •manual for the guidance of such ambitious Princes, More 
than half of the book is devoted to the ways and means of 
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realising this high ambition From the sixth book, the rest of 
the work deals with a consideration of the time, place, and cir¬ 
cumstances up well as the means which enable a prince to enter¬ 
tain the idea oi world-conquest and the means of realising it. 

Xu the sixth book (on Mantjala-yonih) Kautilya discusses the 
agencies that influence human actions (Dmva and Mawwstt) 
and the conditions of political equilibrium which we shall 
discuss very soon. In the chapter on .ho en¬ 

quires into tlie nature of the relations of states with regard to 
one another and defines the “ bix-fold.policy ” of peace and war, 
inertness and movement, alliance or dubious attitude 

qisiP^r) p. 261) and enunciates general 
rules which guide the relations of states. After tins section, he 
devotes himself at great, length to the calamities of kingdoms, the 
causes thereof and the ways of averting them (on Yyasanadhi- 
karikam). The ninth book discusses the tune, circumstances and 
the conditions favouring offensive operations ( ^rfwrrW WW )• The 
tenth book (SangiiUnikaiii) is devoted to the ways and means of 
waging war, the eleventh discusses the means of winning over 
political corporations (Saffgha-vfttam), the twelfth (Ahaliyasain.) 
instructs weak tmgs as to their attitude to the conqueror, while 
in the thirteenth we have the moans of capturing fortresser;, and 
in the fifteenth (Tantra-yukti) explanations of technical terms. 
The fourteenth book is devoted to magical rites and charms for 
granting success in various objectives. 

The reasons which impelled Kautilya to devote so much of 
lus attention to war and conquest and to look to the establishment 
of an Imperial authority are not lax to seek. The movement for 
the unification of North India was going on in his time and such 
a unification was made desirable by the daring inroad of the (becks 
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under Alexander who brought home to Indians the horrors of foreign 
conquest. Other factors intleneod his mind and he recognised 
the necessity of reviving the All-India empire which alone was 
destined to give peace to the country (compare his allusion to the 
CalanvarH-ksetram, pp. 338, e.g.^ tfipf),, TOTt fWR(* 

)• hx his- eyes, 

India was naturally destined for her prosperity and progress 
to remain under one Imperial power -a fact which has been 
demonstrated many times by the subsequent history of the 
country. 

Yet, there were hinderances to it. The ancient world hardly 
knew any stable political equilibrium. (Slates and peoples could 
not easily makeup thou: differences, nor submit to one government 
without prejudicing their own interests or sacrificing their own 
political sentiments, while natural Onuses contributed to their mutual 
hostilities. Kautilya tried to investigate the nature of these and 
laid down the conditions determining the existence of natural friend¬ 
ship or hostility, the moans of maintaining the sa/ety of a induce 
in the circle of states and the ways of attaining paramountey in it. 

In this unstable political condition, states were liable to 
devote their attention to the two objectives namely, maintenance of 
security (byrna) ur aequision {! «/<?), and on these desires depended 
peace (wtua) and activity (et/ayamn) respectively. Again, 
states were liable either to remain, in a stationary' condition 
or else to progress or decay ( Kmt/u, Vfddfd or tiihma). Improve¬ 
ment in political condition depended on strength (Bala) and this was 
of three varieties i,v. strength arising out of pol'tica] w’sdom or 

diplomatic sagacity (Jndnulatn . mmUra-falii), natural resources 

(financial and military resources) and military activity 
mkti and these lead to three kinds of success (Snldhifr—Sukhtm): 
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With all these, deterioration is to be avowed, efforts to be 
made for maintenance of the acquired position and with better 
opportunity paraimmntey is to be sought for. 

Tn an unstable political condition, states or princes had no 
guarantee for their existence and the slightest disturbance 
w pure to lead to universal unrest. States strengthened their 
position by means of alliances and such an alliance was sure to 
give rise to a counter-alliance. At the root of alliances or hostilities 
■work some uatural principles and according to Kautilya. a state 
has a natural enemy in an adjacent state, while a state which is 
separated by a buffer state from the first becomes an enemy’s enemy 
and lienee a friend. Similarly, we have an enemy’s Mend and a 
friend’s friend. Kuut'Iya takes into account states m the fifth 
degree and according to him a state with its friends and friends’ 
friends etc. constituted a circle of states. Similarly we have the 
circle of state of the enemy, of the Madhyama king and the Udasina 
king, about whom no further details are given since these will 
bo out of place here. 

Next to the enunciation of natural causes of friendship or 
enmity Kautilya investigates the conditions of war, peace, neutrality 
or the assumption o; a dubious attitude. He lays down a 
number of political maxims, the value of which may still be appre¬ 
ciated in our modern world.. ( 'ortainly, r hese in themselves form 
an interesting study, though beyond the scope of a work on polity. 
Here only the briefest summary of his views on interstatal rela¬ 
tions is given e.g. 

(«) lie recognizes the importance of ‘force’ in politics, since 
without it, a state cannot think even of peace through an alliance 
with a powerful state, (fc) fw qaOTHiK*' -iff* **r?T | ) 

(0) A weak state should strengthen itself by an alliance with 







a more powerful state. It might if o.irourastancea permitted wage' 
war on a weaker power. 


(e) When war and peace bring equal profits, peace is to be* 

preferred, ( fit *rf*tg^TRj I ) 

(#) In all offensive undertakings, care must be taken to protect, 
the rear from attacks, and a proper selection of time and place be 
made (Rk. IX., pp. 337-!)). 

(*) fare should be taken to ensure the contentment of subjects 
at homo, while discontent may bo fomented in the enemy’s 
country by means of bribes or other active propaganda work. 

( f) At the proper opportunity, war should be waged, after 
completely safeguarding one’s own position and care should bo 
taken to assail the enemy in his vital points and in his moments 
of difficulty. 

((f) The conqueror should constantly add to his strength and 
exert in the weakening of his rivals. 

(h) Real allies are to be sought for and corporations are to 
be won over. 

(«) The direct enemy is to he concjnoted first., then the Madhyama 
and the Udfcmw are to be assailed. Or, the enemy’s subjects may be 
won over first, then more remote conquests attempted. By this 
principle the territories of friends or enemies are to be acquired. 

(j) Having completed his conquests, the conqueror should 
aim at consolidation by re-establishing peace and order, winning 
over the people by rewarding the virtuous, by removing the dis¬ 
tress of the people, by improving the laws, by introducing new 
methods of adding to the wealth of the country and by adopting 
even the language, manners and customs of the people. 

The aim of Kautiliyan diplomacy was primarily to attain the 
threefold objective, e.g. («) preservation of the territory Already 
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in hand. (§) recovery of: that lost previously (e) and the acquisition of 
new lauds. By the continuance of such a policy, universal domi¬ 
nion was to be attained, provided the would-be conqueror Lad the 
requisite wisdom, the necessary resources and the proper op¬ 
portunity. Lastly, when pararaountcy was attained or conquest- 
completed, the first duty of the conqueror was to re-establish peace 
and restore the economic prosperity of the people. 

'Wiffc.alt liis faith in the establishment of a paramount power, 
Kautilya is ntt an advocate of ruthless conquests. He assigns 
a higher position to Hie conqueror who is satisfied with the acknow¬ 
ledgment of his suzerainty (Dhamut-vijayt), and denounces a 
policy of wanton destruction {4wm-vijaya) or of excessive greed 
and exploitation ( Lobha-vijai/a Kan. yp 380-82). In some places, he 
advocates the retention of conquered princes in ttidr principalities 
on terms of loyalty and service (Kan. pp. 308-310). He is more¬ 
over averse to unnecessary sufferings inflicted on the enemy & com¬ 
batants, as would appear from his directions against sotting fire to 
forts and cities (K. p. 403). \Vnr was never Iris objective, since, he pre¬ 
ferred success attained through diplomacy to that won by bloodshed, 
and directed princes never to go to war, unless it was the last alter¬ 
native and the only means of attaining success (338-339). 

Ail these topics, however, are dealt with in such a way as 
to make Kautilya 5 s directions applicable to all possible cases 
and all times and conditions. Some European scholars have, 
however, harped on the theme that Kauflya’s work was 
intended for a small kingdom. At first sight, this receives 
credence, but a thorough enquiry makes us believe that the end and 
aim of his work was to further the establishment of a paramount 
power in India which was a Cakravarti-ksetram. The fourth 
chapter of the thirteenth book (Kau. p. 405) lavs down clearly the 

rz 
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four ways of conquering the earth ( ntn: igffepff ) and this is 
followed by that remarkable chapter which gives us tbo measures 
for consolidating sovereignty. This vein of imperialism in Kautilya 
is further indicated by his broad political outlook and the com¬ 
prehensive economic data supplied by his book. The chapters 
on gems and valuables to be accepted in the treasury enumerate 
the products of all the different localities of India, from Visi and 
MahavisI and Nepal and Cma in the Himalayan region to tie 
extreme south including TamraparpL Ceylon and the various 
localities of Malabar. In the east we are carried to the region of 
of Pundra. Magadha and even the country beyond the Lauhitya, 
while in the west ICSpisa and GandhUra arc enumerated in connection 
with varieties of wines. QSndhSra and PriU'junakn figure in the 
Criminal Code (on Vakparusya). Again, his conqueror is not to 
remain sailed with the wealth of the north, but must hanker 
after the gold, gems and minerals of Daksinapatha (p, 298). These 
are significant facts and point to no other conclusion than that the 
author of the ArthaSilstra born and bred in an atmosphere of 
growing imperialism had the only ambition in writing out his treatise 
of making his disciple and protege, the universal ruler of India. 
This receives the strongest support from the statements of his 
successors including even his detractor B5na who condemns him 
for his advocay of an imperial power after “the extermination of 
thousands of royal families’’. 

(/) Last of all, wo come.to the discussion of the important topic 
of Kautilya’s supposed disregard for morality. Here, the pmm Jack 
evidence is very strong against him. His book is a repository 
of all the crooked political principles which were current in his 
days. Certainly, it leads up to an atmosphere of universal suspicion 
and distrust and gives us all the leading traits of an unscrupulous 
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age and an unmoral polit ical existence. Kautilya himself, too, count, 
etiances the use of moans and methods which in our days are sure 
to cause a revulsion of feeling. He advocates an extensive spy 
system, calls upon princes to put their trust in none—not even in 
their wives and sons, and in diplomacy, advocates dissimulation to 
outwit an enemy, a rival and a friend even, when the fullest ad - 
vantages have been realised from, his services. In war, he advocates 
the employment of active spies, the bribing of the enemy’s chief 
officers, fomentation of discord in the enemy's country, the 
creation of division in the enemy’s camp and the assassination of 
the enemy’s leaders. 

Certainly, these do not hold him out in a favourable light or 
make him appear aa a man of inscrutable moral principles. Looked 
at from the absolute moral standpoint, he deserves censure. But, 
with all these, wo must not go too far and forget the fact 
that Ms game was polities and not morality and the age in which he 
lived was responsible for many of these. Politics from time im¬ 
memorial to our own times has never been free from these things 
nor will it over be so until the chances of war and aggrandisement 
aie removed for ever. Again, much of his censure is due to the 
fact that lie was unfortunate in enumerating the vices and vicious 
practices of which ho was not the originator but which existed in 
his own days, ideas change and have changed immensely from 
rvis days to the present age and it will be unfair to accuse 
him bv judging him according to our elevated standard of 
morality. 

Again, with all his acceptance of the means and .methods of 
his age,—since he had no other way out, we find in him no denun¬ 
ciation of virtue or an acceptance of immorality or its glorification 
For though in many cases he inclines towards the acceptance of 









unscrupulous means leading to success, we find in him a clear 
denunciation of ignoble means when they affect vital principles* 
And on these heads, lie appears to be nothing but a reformer aud a 
moralist compared with his predecessors* Thus, he will mover 
agree to the violation of the law of property or famil y and emphasises 
the importance of discipline for kings. He will not consent to the 
degradation of royal princes by wine or women, since the degradation 
of princes was sure to affect the fortunes of the country* Next, 
he will not consent to ministerial usurpation or such other unscru¬ 
pulous measures. In war* too, ho was opposed to the infliction of 
unnecessary sufferings on non-combatants. 

To sum up, the author of the Arthasastra cannot lie con¬ 
demned for his innate crookedness or his denunciation of virtue* 
The worst that could be condemned in him is his acceptance of the 
usages of the age. Even in this, his objective was to outwit villainy 
through villainy and he surely stands on a higher level than 
MachiavelU who finds an object of admiration in that human 
monster Borgia, 

Furthermore* though our ideas have changed and our methods 
modified, yet many of the vicious practices for which we denounce 
this ancient writer subsist even to our own days. Even to-day, 
we have an extensive employment of active spies not only to 
gather information but to inflict injury on the enemy, espionage on 
a larger scale, poisoning of water* inoculation of diseases, bombing 
of cities, starvation of non-combatants, disregard for the in¬ 
terests of weaker nations and a desire fur conquests in the 
case of the greater powers of the world. The political history 
of the period before the world war. and the events of that conflict 
prove the truth of the above statement. A reaction against 
militarism has brought into existence the League of Nations, 
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but it would be long before the principles and practices of men and 
nations are changed*. 


I 



\autilya ; tnd ha a attempted to support line of argument wit Ji parallels from Mod nova I and 

'ittmf£rn nmoty. Certainly, jwge‘& by abstract principles ov by an absolute standard of 
morality, the mom! principles of Kimf;Uys' arc not verv high. But as no such abstract prinoipfea 
c^ist in politics even in our own days, much of this adverse criticism is unmerited. Compared 
with our slandanie, the Crock iuuI Eoumn methods were inhuman and let tit hope that a more 
humane generation ft 111 dencuineo the diplomacy and methods of warfare of Our own timet. 









BOOK EIGHT 


Foreigr »Invasions and Resurrection 


(2nd Cen. B.C. to 3rd Cen. A. T' 



The fall of the empire was the greatest catastrophe in the 
political history of Ancient India. It checked further political 
progress, destroyed the continuity of development, and the tra¬ 
ditions and institutions of the Empire received a rudo shock. 
For the next four centuries, tho greater part, of northern and 
western India became the exploiting ground of barbarians who 
once bowed before Indian greatness and whose pretensions 
had been kept in check by the might of the Indian Emperor. 

Fraught with the gravest political consequences as this 
period was, it was remarkable for momentous social and 
political changes, which were partly the outcome of foreign 
influence and partly the product of a reaction which it brought 
about. In the foreigners who came and settled on Indian soil, the 
country received now and more virile ethnic elements with peculiar 
social and political ideas. The contact of races brought in a commix¬ 
ture of ideas which acted and reacted on each other and thus made 
room for a new social and political order. The barbarian with 
his low culture could not think of tho sweeping away of the 
culture of the conquered, but became eager to assimilate it and 
to pride upon his transformation. In course of a few’ genera¬ 
tions, the barbarian rulers and races became Hinduisod, gave 
up their old names and assumed Hindu styles and titles. Many 







of them became converts to one or other of the Indian faiths and 
became the votaries of Indian gods or religious teachers. 

The peculiar ideas and instincts of the foreign conquerors 
stengthened the forces .and factors which had been long work¬ 
ing in favour of the Bhagavata religion, characterised by the pro¬ 
minence it gave to a beneficent and ever-active personal god, ready 
+ i.v. be won over by the faith of the devotee, as opposed to the 
Paramdtmm or fynJiman of mere, philosophical abstractions con¬ 
ceived as the inert ye„ everpresent principle underlying the 
eternal changes and lmdifications of the phenomenal world. 
Faith took the place of hgher knowledge as the true road to 
salvation. The attributes of the divinity were interpreted 
in terms o f those of man md with the predominance of humanstio 
principles, the doctrine or incarnation became more and more deep- 
rooted in men’s minds, ."he religion of exclusion and meditation 
gitave way to one of actve devotion, manifested and characterised 
by cfu^Tity, pilgrimage the glorification of the divine bounty 
through artisi&j'^mples and monuments and by gorgeous rites 
and penances. 

This Blulgavata religion was the outcome of a desire long 
felt for a path of saltation through the fervour of faith and active 
social work and the worsnij pf concrete objects of veneration typi-, 
fying abstract principles. Such a hankering oA psft of the 
commonalty had already transformed Buddha himself into the 
nucleus for a thcistic element and he became the god in a system, 
which had explained the phenomena of changes, through the 
errors of senses falsely attributing a reality to the really non¬ 
existent. Of the Bhagavata systems, the chief were TheisHc 
Buddhism, Ymmavism and fiaivmn. Most of the hardier barbarians 
like the Sakas and Kusiinas embraced Saivism, white .Buddhism 
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and Vaisnavism appealed to the more cultured and enervated 
half-Greeks of Bactria. 

Next to this, politics was deeply influenced and modified. 
Repeated irruptions and changes of hand of provinces led to the 
rise of families of local rulers who ensured personal safety by 
transferring their allegiance from time to time to more powerful 
conquerors. Feudal principles thus gradually gained ground. Fife 
king's powers and prerogatives, too, increased cftry by day. The 
Central Asian Conquerors brought with thou .the idea of the king’s 
divinity. Indigenous thinkers, too, extolled the king’s position, 
since anarchy made men look to him as the people’s saviour 
through appointment by the Almighty. Religion made a deeper 
impression on politics. The new princes attributed their success to 
the grace of their presiding family-gods and made a reverential 
reference to them in their official styles a'.d titles. 

Furthermore, the age of foreign on-quest transferred - fry* 
a time the centre of political life (so far a*the indigenous people 
were concerned) from the north to the south. Thy south became 
for a time the stronghold of Indian political life and traditions 
and the southerner so long looked down upon by the men of the 
north became the champions of Indianism. Secure in his distant 
natural defences and stronghold?, he proved his tenacity and 
showed those qualities which conferred on him political greatness. 

This successful resistance on the part of the southerner crea¬ 
ted in him a political consciousness which gave rise to a separa¬ 
tist tendency in later Indian history. A few centuries later, In¬ 
dia freed herself from, the foreign yoke, but henceforth, the poli¬ 
tical supremacy of the north over the south was almost a thing 
of the past. The southerner rolled back the tide of northern 
conquest and conscious of a separate political destiny, with 
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cultural peeuliarties and distinct dialects and vernaculars, 
came to hanker after a separate political existence. For the 
next few centuries after the resurrection. India became divided 
mote or less into four distinct political littorals, viz ..— 

(a) The Trans-Indus North west—which almost separated 
itself from the political movements of the plain of Hindustan. 

(/>) The North %.<■.. the plain of Hindustan. 

(c) The Deccan, with a predominant suzerain power flanked 
by a number of smaller states. 

d) The Tamil Country or the extreme south with a predo¬ 
minant political power keeping under its control a number of 
feudatory states. 

Summary of Political History --On the fall of the Maury a 
Empire. Bactrian Greeks^ found again a oJirvllG 0 for making good a 
bid for supremacy which had once been snatched away from thoir 
hands by Candraguphn and his successors. With a dual politic.11 
programmes, they revolted under Diodotus against the Seleucidaii 
Bmperor <4 Syria 248 B.C. Diodotus founded a kingdom where 
one of Ins successors ruled. A third Prince, Eufehydemos, suffered 
an attack from Antiochua the groat. But the victor made peace 
with him and gave his son his daughter in marriage. This son-in- 
law Demetrios, not only ruled Bactria but conquered a part 
of tin? Punjab and Sind. 

jSreeks—The region of the Indian border was gradually parcelled 
out amongst a number of Greek princelings. One of those was 
Menander who ruled over a large part of the Punjab and had his 
capital at Saga la (Sakata). Other such Graeco-Indian princes 
existed, but the Greeks never succeeded in founding an empire 
Their peculiar Hellenic genius stood in the path of their political 
consolidation. 

13- 
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Tile exact date of the Greek irruption* is not known, but both 
Demetrios and Memnder are supposed to have been contem¬ 
poraries of Pushyamitra and according to Indian tradition the 
Greeks led two raids into India, in course of which they beseiged 
Sfiketa and Madhya miki). ( wwj- 

frWJp— See V. Smith. Early History of India pp, 187, 204 & 226). 

Parthians The Greeks themselves did not enjoy power very 
Jong. They had more powerful enemies at thek Tear to deal with. 
First of all. there were the Parthians who h m under Arsakes (almost 
contemporary with Diodotns) established a national power in 
the region of North Perm, to the southeast of the Caspian. Their 
independence was recognized in 2-18 B.O. and the Arsakidan 
dynasty produced eminent rulers like 41 itlvridates I who beram* 
overlord of the region up to the Jholum and many of the Greek 
princes were compelled to bow down before him.f 

S'akas—About the middle of the second century B. 0., the 
country was swept by the invasions of the Se or the &ikas who were 
■ jlushed downwards by the pressure of the nomadic hordes of tin* 
Yuch-Ud. They swept away the kingdom of Hclioldes north 
of the Hindu -hush and swamping the whole border region 
penetrated far into the plain of Hindustan and the peninsula oi 

* During t he I ndian warn of Dcmetrios, another Greek chief Eukmtideu established 
himself in Jkurfrin. Ho was fallowed by Pantaloon, A gut bottles and Anlimachnei arid 
others. One of his Hdiodna was the last Greek ruler north of the Hihthidiiiah. 

Altogether we have coins of 37 Greek princes and jgfriccflsoa. 

t The F&rthians ; Undci 1 Miiliridjvte&, the &xknK wore checked in their western nutreh 
and flowed into the Indus Valley. upon thie, the of fifeistaii came under 

Parthian suzerainty, His therefore merely eiooiiVenierH notitacla tu re wlii eh takes the prlne$H 
of the house of Id a ue 8 m Sak&s white those of Dnutginn: and Atvwbusui. are termed 
Pallia va Vononos, the Parthian, ruled in Eastern Iran with the Imperial title Probably in 
hiri family the two ruling elements blertdedhadd lie ruled mi jointly with hiw brothers Find 
nephew*- bin t v milder]went history of the Pahlava*, we me to depend on the tradition of 
St. Thom a* nod the T’akhtd-Bhfcd That inseripti ;?n given m the name of king 

Gundi>phemen identiiie■ 1 with the king who pnlrunised St, Thomas. Gowteplit rnea seeing 
to have acted as viceroy nude* 1 Orthugnea, along with Ium brother, If js immediate j iTtdeeesaor 
ivaa Aates II, once the Stnrfig^H Aspnvanunn f son of 1 ndrnvaiman) was nsHocinted with teith 
these prirmotn 
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Kailuawad, The early lustory of these Sakas is difficult to find out, 
but they have been identified with the Sai-Wang who according to 
Piof. Sten Konow, were identical with"the Salsa-Mommas familiar 
fo Indian writers. They seem 'to have halted in the region of Kipin. 
(identified with the district to the north of the Kabul l iver; Sten 
.Konow, Ep. lnd. Ant. XIV p-. 291) destroyed the Greek kingdoms 
there and with further pressure marched south’and east. Probably, 
there were two important streams of Saka invaders, one through 
Baluchistan along the I ndus valley downwards to Gujarat-Katluawad 
and Mahva, the other through the Punjab ana penetrating the 
northern plain. A large number of Sake principalities was esta¬ 
blished in north India presumably in Oandhara, Kffipisa, Wes¬ 
tern Punjab and Mathura, The Northern Saka Satraps* came 
under Parthian influence. Many of them adopted Parthian 
or Persian styles and some of them evidently acknowledged Par¬ 
thian supremacy. The Saka domination of the lower Indus valley 
lasted longer and even Ptolemy mentions them. 

Southern Sakas- Of the southern branch of the Sakas. we 
have two prominent lines, e.g. t (a) The KUaharata or Ohaharatas of 
Kathiawad. A large part of Maharastra was within their domi¬ 
nions and u largo number of their inscriptions and coins has 
been discovered. The moat prominent prince of this line was 
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Nahapana, whose inscriptions are recorded in an unnamed era. 
This prince Had a continue us struggle with the Au&hras, who 
dt^tvoyod his power. 

Sakas of Ujjain - (6) W hile, the Andhra victory put att end 
to this Khaharata line, another branch; of the Bakas established 
a dynasty at .Ojjaiu which lasted for nearly four coutftiics- 
The founder of this line was Yasmotika*s sort C'astana. The 
grandson of Castana was the celebrated Rudra-daittan who 
defeated the Amlhras and established almost imperial sway 
over a vast region including Sind, (iiijatat-kathiwat!. pmt 
of Raj put-ana. (hitch, Konkott and a part of the V indliyau 
hill regions, A long line of Rudra-daman:s successors ruled 
in Ujjain till the close of the fourth ten. A. D. when they were 
destroyed by Oandragupta 11 of the Gupta line. 

Kusanas— The history of the decline of the Saka power and the 
exact relations of the Bakas with the other conquering tribes of the 
border region is not exactly known. Towards the dose of the second 
cen. B.C.. another race migration began and the A ueh-clu began to 
press the Sakas hard. As the result of a series of internecine wars, 
the Kusanas themselves defeated the other Yueh-cbi sections and 
established an empire which included a great part of north and 
western India up to Mathura. The more important princes of the 
Kiv&nns were the two Kadphisea, Kaniska, Vusiska, Hu'viaka and 
Vasudeva. The chronology and the order of the princes of the 

* The d^te of th^ iouadaUon of liie Kiittari^|ii>^r ih (imputed, a* 11 the reI»Uoi j 

between thTprinL of the- K*uh.hi,o* *ro»p Jd of Kaniska Any *ow, the two 

line* can bo i 1 it mi 1 v iii«ti»guiflwfh wnco the Knm*U umup diitfingwmhe* itetf by the j ho ^ 
iJvVtticl Hrv,w»St-r*!H&ar.d the i»t of y«w whieb smin low mwttb'mfv** .nt t 

St fcVu^iiy tHc,t tu proven? A S Hi 13 : wm tW 

Oistmu Sut s i ne cxti a Indian tmd the* other Indian ruled by Kafnaka, Others hU i 
ST^Z K«Miiwi .roup hofer* Kmifeka. The date of fehiiiU n thereto 
uncertain- There ixvv many thf*vruw about Mm iucludixig \vhieh ijiiikC'S hj.rii 

Ih- founder of tin* 50 ft.i'. rtn and another mak uu him the origumten oi Uw ^ lk& 

Z *SblJ b* placedearlier than W B.O. uud not Imr U«S «»■ hi* -cutWry A.i>. 
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Kusana lino is far f rom being definitely settled. Most of the Kusana 
kings were Indiattieed and became devoted adherents of some or 
other of tho Hindu gods, especially Siva. Ka,niska according to the 
northern Buddhists was a patron of their religion and did much 
for the development of the Mahay fiua School. Gradually, the 
Kusatia pov-'er declined and by the beginning of the fourth century 
L. D.,. die 'Kusanas were reduced to the position of local sovereigns, 
of the Kabul region and held power as local chiefs (or a long time. 

Indigenous Powers :—In this dark age, the greater part of 
northern and western India, was thus overrun by foreign 
hordes. The only indigenous powers that remained main 
tamed themselves in the south and tho east. In regard to 
eastern India proper, very little is known and we have no 
detailed records about the regions of Magadha or Bengal. 
Only the kingdom of Kalinga meets our eyes and we have 
only a stray allusion to its powerful ruler the Cota Maha- 
Mogha-vahanu Kbaravela. who calls himself a Bhiksu-maharaja 
or Dlianna-maharaja. !S: In his IfalJiigumpha. inscription, ho gives 
an account of hia line and of his own doings. From the meagre 
date and doubtful language if this inscxiptional record we simply 
know, that he was the fouith of his line, a Jain by religion and 


* Our information regarding Kharnveia id'mainly derived from the Hulhigumphu Iuh 
cription, discovered as early as 1825 nud oi wJiich an eye-copy by ilhug wan tali In dr ajj hpld 
the ground till 1910, when lmlrajiig readings were attacked by a num ber of t chultire The 
reading of Mr. Jayaawaf made in i 917 and,amended in, 1928, ia now accepted by moat Kcboiftffc, 
From tile inscription we know for certain flint Kbaravela belonged to t lie Ceta (Cedi) rulely 
of Kalidgy and was the fourth of his line, Uf bw- more remarkable exploits may 
foeiitinned his expedition Mihregarding tho attitude of SStokami,” hi? expedition to 
liajftgriha. which compelled the Vavauu invader to boaE a retreat (line 8), and his victory 
over Bahti^atiejitra of Magadha, In the end, lie calf r himself a descendant of a ; 

fatuity^ a KhemarSja, and Bliikauraja, Dhimunaraju and prides himself upon hp patronage 
of all religious sects (See J. JJ, 0 R», 1928 J.uu u v). 

El-j tu the internal evidonuus. Jaya&w&l has placed KhAravela in the first half of the 2nd 
Cejn. BX\ The Ce(a dynasty wua probably founded in 225 B.C. Khnravola wm bm in 
207 JhC. and became -King in 183 B.f.h J>y KJ2 B.U hr was dead, lb reformed the Jain 
worship in Kaiiuga and performed the ttajasChn tvaerifice. 










having defied "a Satabvnii Lord of the Decern ” led a& expedi¬ 
tion to Pataliputra. Nothing more definite is ..known as regards 
his date or his successors. 

The Andhras—In regard to the Apdlmts, we are in almost the 
same region of mist and darkness. The Pur&nas give us only tire 
names of Andhra princes and wo know but little as to the beginning 
of the dynasty. A number of scholars has relied soled v on tlv 
Paurauic testimony and has made the Andhras, successors to the 
Sm\ga-Kanvas, assigning .Simitka. their founder, to the third or 
first quarter of the first century B. C. This however is 
absolutely untenable, especially on the evidence of epigraphy. 
Moreover, the Andhras were already a powerful dynasty 
in the days of Megasthencs, who mentions a tradition 
about their powerful military force. The dynasty was 
established according to all evidences by Simuka and gained 
ascendancy over a largo part of western and southern India, but 
the Andhrasseem never to have established Imperial dominion 
in the plains of Hindustan.* The dynasty produced a number of 
energetic riders the total of such being twenty-nine or thirty with 
a total regnal period of about 460 years. About the three earliest 
princes we Imvo epigraphie details, but after them there is a gap 
in such records. This was probably due to the ascendancy 
of the KhaharStas and Sahas who were however checked by king 
Gautami-putra SS.tak.ami, who destroyed the ascendancy of Naim- 
pana, restruck large numbers of foreign coins and restored the 
bounds of the Andhra Empire bv conquering tire Sakas, Yavanas 

* The bagfrroing of the* Andhra.* must be placed in thf: lust ifuAt fctijrof thft 3 id tm. B.C.. 
Bublir on cpt graphical grounds had placed them in ike seotrfifl cental i*y wfiita ftmjrding to 
Rajwon lho line began 4<>vt i after 232 B.C Other scholars like the late tiir R. G. BhandurW 
jiluced them after the fall of the fchihga-Kaov&s. Jtor ?* dkenwhai of this, ace Rupumrs XiRro- 
tivietioii to Andhra Cud it* and hitoriplfcuis, Rk&ndarkftvV Early History of the Deccan, and 
Juuvcaurfiubronils A noient Hbkuy of the XteecauV 
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Palha^as. Khaharatas *»nd some Ksattriyas. He had the usual 
title of S&tavShana, bi't He seems to Have belonged to a uefw royal 
family. The mention of Brahmanic metronvmks is also significant.. 

(rautumiputra.’s’j" vast empire comprised Gujarat. Rfalwa, Central 
India Berar, Konkan and > large .part, of the present Bombay 
presidency. Owing to these exploits* he must He regarded as the 
second founder of the Andhra Empire. He was succeeded by 
a number of. energetic princes but eaon afterwards the Andhras were 
hard pressed by the Sakas wl» under Cabana’s grandson Budra- 
damap, had established a powerful kingdom, and reduced 
the Andhra king to impotence (“though the latter was not ex¬ 
terminated owing to very near relationship. ) After the lapse 
of some considerable time, the Andhra Bmp if o sank into decay 
and tire different feudatories established independent rule in dif¬ 
ferent localities. This is proved by Pauranie and other e\, Icn- 
ce«. According to the former, there were seven Andhra-bhirtvas 
who ruled probably at Sri parvata, the dynasty of Abhiras 
comprising toil kings, the seven Gardahhilaa, the Yavanas, the 
Tusaras and the Mnrundas. Front archaeological evidences we find 
dynasties like those of the Cutns related to the Nagas, the Mahfi- 
rathis, and of princes bearing the title of Satakarni, ruling near 
Bauavasi, Who seem afterwards to have been succeeded by the 
Kadambaa of Vaijuyantipura . The region about Nasik passed to 
the Abhiras as proved by an inscription of the Abhira Isvarasena. 
In some other districts, they were supplanted by the Pallavas. 

♦ Sep the Kuaik inscription of Queen-dowager Gautaioi IJ&laMp the mother of 
G&uUmlputTA SaUkat;d SutavShims 

t The was made very early (hat Gaufcamipnlrn. was the traditional 

Vikminiulitya hut was not accepted by all scholar*. More recently, this question has 
been examined hi detail by Mr, Haritktmlma Deb, M,A m id he haw succeeded >n mitring 
important point* regarding ii identity of Oaiito mlpwtrii and VikmintUKtyn, The 
name Vikratnadityn occurs nyei> in H ala's great poetical work. 
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All these happened in or about the fcuml century A. D. which 
still remains a dark and unexplored region before? the historian. 
Perhaps in that age, India, remained under the domination of 
tribes of savages and foreigners. In regions of North India, pro¬ 
bably. the Sassanians claimed overlord?nip. The period is entirely 
obscure and its history is yet to be written. 

Fourth Century Revival ; tl; e Guptas—Towards the clo%h of 
this periorl there was a revival of indigenous power*. In north 
India, the Guptas tosb to power, -but not. before a struggle for 
supremacy had been waged by li»os which produced the Nagas of 
Piidmavatl or the conqueror.Candra of the Meherauli pillar. 

The Viikiitakas--In ..Central India arose a new power. It was 
the VakStak'as of whom we have but little in the Pur an as except 
traditions, about Ymdhya&tkti and Pravarasena. Yet they were a 
gre- V power who ruled over a vast area of central India and the 
Deccan. The extent of their power, their cultural peculiarities 
and their services to the cause of Hindu culture have been 
rightly emphasised by M. Jouvoau-Dubreui!. 

The Pallavas — In the extreme south, the Cera, Cola and the 


pgudyas held local sway* but in the fourth century A. D., a new 
power rose in that locality. It was the Pallavas, whose fonudei 


* A» regarda the extreme south, uiir knowledge is still meagre, cepeei.iliy lor the earliest 
iierioil" ItlarewmaMe to believe thatthe extreme south wm knownfo Hie people of the 
Orth even in the IVtb .ml Vth centuries B.C.. end Oreek travellers have preserved ««;<•»«»* 
,t th& Pandveia Ary tin immiftiutum intmduted Aryaa. culture, md Jtntfimin sag»? like 
Z Vi. tf regarded «. the fathers o( south Indian culture. The social and 
iiiflUicw life of the smith however retained the stamp nl m indigMOfl* evolutimi midthe 
country was parcelled out among a large number of 110*11 pimcirobuw or tribal states 
mtedf hv laml princria ox A«s«nbUeih 

At the dawn of the Christian era. them were 13 and three eroded king* ««£■» 
tlnln. and Pandyn who held supreme sway over roven chitjfr. -H lUc \\jvs n st uggk 

KWSro"g these for overlords hip over Tamihikam. The hmi to ai tain a au, .reme 
uosition was Karj toils the Black-feot, the Cola ruler of haver.pumm (1st cen. A.D.) and ho 
SSSS Ceylon. In the second cen. A.D. Senguttuvan, the Rod C era, rose to power, but b.s 
gun defeated and imprisoned by Neduin-jel.van the PMya. *0* P»v4j«a Mti then 
supremacy till the fourth oen. A.D. when the Palhtvoa rose to power. 
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was, as M. Jouvoau Dubreuil rightly points out, not a foreigner 
but a feudatory of 4e Ahdhras who consolidated ruling authority 
by marrying a Kaga princess. (See Dubreuil’s Bistory of the 
Doccan—pp. 46-51 ; and Oopalan’s History of the Pallavas 

(pp. 1-32). . . , . 

The Republics -Some ether local powers maintained them¬ 
selves during this age of anarchy and political turmoil. Jhey 
were the non -monarch i.a 1 tribes which held their own both 
against Indian enemies >nd foreign invaders. Prominent among 
these were the Ynudhcyas, who, though compelled to shift from 
their old locality, fought with Rudradaman. Next came the 
MSlavas who moved to Eastern Bajputana where they had to fight 
the Uttamabhadi'iia in league with the Khaharata KahapSna as we 
aro told in the records of the latter’s son-in-law,, Usavadata. The 
ArjunSyanas, th.e Sibis, the Trigartas, as well as the Raymyas.tlio 
Vranis, the AndumbarSs and the Maharajas existed and maintained 
thoir ground. They strove to uphold t he dignity of their race as 
well as the non-monarchical tradition. Some of. their coins and 
records have come down to us. As to their mode of government 
and their political ideals, we shall go into some details in the next 
section. For fuller details, we refer our readers to Sir Alexander 
Cunningham’s Ancient Indian Coins and his Archaeological Survey 
Reports (Vbl XfV). 
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The Polity of the Age of 
Conflict and Resurrection 

The polity of this dark age was one of reactions ami com¬ 
promises. During the earlier part of the period the reaction against 
the Imperial institutions was very great. The foreigner conquered 
the outlying provinces and there instituted new systems of govern¬ 
ment retaining very little of the past. The higher machinery of 
government crumbled to dust. The principles of government and 
the autonomous local institutions lioweveT survived. The tenacity 
of those local institutions was due to many causes. They had 
received acceptance from the people through centuries, before the 
advent of imperialism. Furthermore they ensured the indepen 
clence and good government of the localities. 

Above these were imposed the innovations of the conquering 
hordes. But these affected the people very little. Generally 
speaking, the higher machinery of government established 
by tho conquering races was one suited to those who 
could not devise a lashing system but wished to hold tlie 
country in military subjection only. It was thus fortunate for 
India that her new conquerors lacked the genius to create but had 
to borrow either from the powerful nations of the neighbourhood 
or from the conquered themselves. The early Sakas and 
Parthians borrowed from the Parthian or Persian riders, whose 
culture had impressed them most. The Greeks alone had the 
presumption to impose a system of their own, but even then 
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in reality nothing new was introduced, except certain official titles 
and names which survived as long as the Greeks ruled. 

Changes introduced by Greeks—It appears from the meagre 
records that the Greek princes like the' Sakas and the Partisans 
remained content with appointing local governors, who held 
important centres under military occupation. These Greek 
officials were naturally designated by words of Greek origin. The 
princes themselves assumed titles like Megaloy, or Basileus Basileon. 
The officials appointed by them were known as Strategos* or 
Meridarch.f Some scholars have also detected the title of 
HoramurtaJ. We have coins or inscription which bear these 
titles, but they cease with the fall of the Greeks. 

Saka-Palhavas- The Sakas or Saka-Pahlavas seem to have 
borrowed from Parthian or Persian models. Probably, there was 
a supreme Salca ruler presiding over the fortunes of the so-called 
Sakastan. Under him were Satraps ruling different territorial units, 
divided into two masses, distinguished from each other by the 
addition of the prefix Malta, to the lower title. The Saka Manes 
was designated a Maharaya while Parthian princes assumed titles 
like ‘Khayathimw?i khayathiya’ Some of the Mathura Satraps like 
Soclasa assumed titles like Mahaksatrapa and SvilmI (.Liiders 50) 
The Satrapal designation was probably borrowed from Persia and 
was adopted by all Sakas whether in the north or in the south. 
In most families, a Mahaksatrapa was associated with his sonov 
heir who bore tho lower title. Below the higher Satraps, were 


* Wo have a large number of coins of Aaes II on which th, name of bw subordinate 
vart&a, the strategos, occurs. 

191 tf t Tho titl ® Merid«roh.» occurs in Kharosthi inscription from Taxila (Thomas. ,f. J». 4 , 8 . 
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military leaders designated. Satraps or Stiategos who collected 
tributes and reduced refractory tributaries to subjection. 

Southern Sakas—Like too Satraps of the north, the Sakasof 
the south followed the model of Persia during the early part of 
the period. But the greatest borrowers were the K us ana Emperors, 
whose geographical position enabled and compelled them to borrow 
indisoriminutely from all nations, e.y. from the Mongols and the 
Chinese, from the Homans and Greeks as well as from the Hindus. 

The Kus Tinas—This spirit of indiscriminate borrowing charac¬ 
terised the Kusanas not only in politics but in religion. In the 
Kusa.ua coins, We find not only Greek legends, but the figures of 
deities belonging to the Hindu, Buddhist, Zoroastrian, Elamite 
and even Babylonian pantheon. In addition to the bun-god, 
we have figures of Siva, of the Windgod. of Nanaia, of the 
goddess Mao and of Helios. Heracles, Mithra and Laksim appear 
on the coins of Kanaka’s successors. The titles assumed by 
’K'fl niska. are significant. We find the following styles and titles 
on his coins and inscriptions, e.g. 

(u) The Son of Heaven or Devaputm— probably borrowed 
from the Chinese. 

(L) King of Kings—/S'tt/astm-jSV/fio—b'om the Perso-Parthians. 

(c) Sovereign lord of kings--or Makarajdiimja borrowed 

from India. 

(d) King of Kings —Basileus Basildon from the Greeks. 

(e) Kaisar or Kamr (Isvara ?p~borrowed from the Mongols. 

(/) In the coins of Kadphises, other titles appear viz. 

RajStkaja Sarva-loko-i&va-ra, Mahisvara ~himalea and 
Mctkasisa, Tradata. 

in course of time, the Kusanas like the other foreigners 
became not only India nisud but became patrons of Saivism or 
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Buddhism as their coins show. They continued to call them¬ 
selves D<m or Devaputm* and this influenced Indian ideas too 
deeply. The identification of the king with the vicegerent of the 
gods and the assumption of the Deva title became the universal 
practice of later Hindu kings. In this respect, a great influence 
was exerted by the foreigners upon Hindu polity : 

While this was the course of events in northern and western 
India, the indigenous powers which either grow out of the downfall 
of the Empire or enlarged themselves at the cost of the fallen dy¬ 
nasty, practically maintained the old governmental system, though 
there was a visible reaction against the centralising and exploiting 
tendencies of the imperial rule. Of these indigenous powers, the 
more important were the Andhras and the Oetas, in addition to the 
three states of tlio extreme south. 

The Andhcas- -The Andhra records give us very little details 
about their administrative system or the form of government, but 
from what we have, we may draw the following conclusions. 

(a) The Andhra empire comprised territories directly r uled by 
the Andhra kings, some of these being provinces wrested from 
the Mtutryas. 

(b) There were other provinces and areas which were in the 
hands of hereditary feudatories, calling themselves Mahabhojis or 
Maharatthis (Karli No. 14). These families were very powerful 
and there were often marital alliances between these families and 
the Andhra rulers. The Andhra queen, Nayamka, was the daughter 
of such a, Maharathi (Sadakana-ko&a- 1fiythM($h6ra(hi), and we 
have instances of coins being struck by these feudatories. The 

* This title id almoat a common clsaracteriatk of the aiiOOesKoHB r> ! Katugka. Kutii^ka is 
Gtdltjd Devaputra in & number of records (sec LQders No. 18, t\ s 23), The same epithet, is ap¬ 
plied to Hu&kii, and Hu visits (JLfideis No. 30, 3$, 41*46, 50, f>2, <’(», 62, 918), VSetidova is 
similar^ styled (see Undent iSQ), BlseWlietfe, he h .pedeen of as Maharaja and Rajaiiraja. 
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Mahabho jis who probably inherited the styles of the Bhaujyas or the 
Bhojas of the Epic, enjoyed similar powers and prerogatives. Other 
tributaries were the Cutus, NSgas amt Mundanandas. In course 
of time, most of these feudatories asserted their independence. 
(Rapson C. I. of Andhras, Introduction pp XLII to XLV). 

(c) In those portions of the Maurya Empire which wore an¬ 
nexed to the Andlita monarchy, the old system lasted more ox less 
with modifications. The provincial government was in the hands 
of Amatyas or Rdjdmdtyas, and we hear of Amati/as like Visnupalita 
or Sivagupta. There were also military officers like Senapatis or 
MahasendpaMs stationed at different centres (Cf. .Nasik 24, Sehipati 
Vasu). We have references to Mahamatms in charge of the 
Sramapas (No. 22 XSsik, of cava no. 19). One inscription speaks 
of Bhandagarikas. Subjeot to these officials, the local areas 
enjoyed full autonomy and guilds were active, as wc know- from 
TTsavadata’s records speaking of Kigama-sabhas. 

In addition to the ordinary taxes, the Andhras seemed to 
have preserved some of those fiscal rights which were enjoyed by 
their Maurya predecessors. We hear of royal villages (Rajakam 
Khilam ) and in connection with grants to religious orders, we 
know that they too preserved their salt monopoly and exacted 
ferry-dues. This is evident from the fact that whenever villages 
were granted, the Ahdluas conferred with that grant the right of 
making salt and other privileges { 

etc. See Ins. of Butakariji Gautamiputra. Ko. 5.) 
Detailed information on these heads is indeed scanty, but from 
some of the inscriptions, we have interesting informations about 
the styles, titles or the pretensions of the Andhras. The kings 
of the Andhra line were satisfied with the simple titles of Raja* 

* Apart from i«id mahartija, the assumption flit' titks, SatirtfihiWiu, and SAtitk&nii 
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and Mah&mja and their wives and mothers were designated 
Mahaded. Many of the rulers assumed the name of Satakarni* * 
and some designated themselves SStavahaia, Vter on corrupted 
into Salivahana. The successor of >' iautamiput-ra, the restorer of 
the glories of the line, makes that king pride upon his heredi¬ 
tary dignity (ktffa-pnnm-paraparfyata). enumerates the different 
provinces under the royal rule, the races of enemies conquered 
hy him and allows fipmtt.mipi.itrr to he compared with the great 
heroes of Indian history. While most of the epithets arc of no 
importance to the historian, some details are really suggestive. 
Thus, in the great, inscription of Gautamiputra’s mother, the king 
is not only extolled for his mercy to enemies, his efforts for the 
preservation of the order of the Varnas (vintvutitu-ciiturvu'rincir 
kmasa) and his patronage of the Brahmins as well as the lower 
castes (Dtjuvam-kiitmm-vimdhanasa) but claims to be remem¬ 
bered and honoured on account of his having lived a dedicated 
life which shared fully the joys and sorrows of his subnets (P&$- 
jana-’Hwisem'satm'mMta-tlukhasa) and devoted to the attain¬ 
ment of the three objects of existence {SMkaia-timsa-dem- 
kdlnsa). Another source of the king’s pride was that he never 
imposed any taxes not sanctioned by custom or justice {. Dhamo - 
‘PQpla-kara-viniyoga -kaiuso,) .. did his arms fail to smite the 

enemy and protect his own people.* A King with all enemies 


is sigtiificfiiit, Em ill) jifttfafactory manning has been assigned to ttee words fiord of sovan 
ffSto—-I iiUa harm ¥)* One prince calls him ( Lord uf imva^gam-or Wd 

ui nine elates of .men ® u 

* Many of thtfra expressions* are significant, The fe&renca to the devotion to the 
of the people is but an echo of the ancient Hindu regal ideal and reminds of Kn^iiy^ 

Hite Km: Uiil*rre ffccTij i The allusion to the Trim?#* and the 

conhifloration of dim and Hitt seem to echo Kaw^lyian ideas. The mention of the exftotmn 
m taxed only eanejtioned by Dhin-ma shows the mentality of a reaction nmximt Uje fC.Ii 
tyranny of the Empire* ’ ‘ 
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subdued, with all subjects treated with kindness, he was great 
like Bama : Ke&va, Arjuna and other heroes, th# first and 
unrivalled fighter of his age and the “Sole Braluum (hkadhanu, 

Eharnra and Ekabamhana).* . . , 

prom these we may solely presume that the political iuea!f> 

ol these indigenous rulers of south India were not much different 
from those of the Arthasaatra, though in. one or two respects they 
came to bear the stamp of the pacifism int roduced by the great 
Emperor Atoka. The .references to the threefold amis and the 
identification of the king with his subjects' interest clearly point 
to the continuance of the traditional Arthasastm ideals. _ But- the 
mention of non-violence to enemies [Satujam apanahis&rucJma) 
or the allusion to taxation with Dharma, are but the indications 
which shew the reaction against the policy of bloody con¬ 
quests or of unbridled fiscal tyranny which is so pronfuwnt in 
the code of Kautilya. 

The Dharma Reaction - The influence of this Dlmrma idea, 
was more far-xeaclung than it has been hitherto supposed. 
Perhaps, it was greater in the country, the conquest of which 
evoked in Asoka those sc timents which swelled the flood-tide 
of his repentance and made his memory so dear to humanity, 
ft is remarkable to note its fi&M on. M^Mneg a^aut 

« The v^AEkabamiiUvn hr* not boor, clearly ejq.Wfletl. W means'the tml ? B 
a „ tske n to point to tho fact that Ike Utter Satavaiiatiah to«* Beal.mine 
aikI may fro take n t p nMim^rier* of jBrahm&fiiciil eotm metronymufl uke VnMt-hi- 

m«»t incline to tke fact that 

putia or Gauunuputr^. ■ V l . amount ot the &tka invalid^ a fimtuftijt 

tdtrother with th< I’rahwanical U « K m of the Spflgas went to a hrah.na.ucal reoyitor. 
ibis together v. nn zw. - f , th( , j> ltUa , vaa olftimiug decent from Aavutth*- 

q| alined to Imve Tjeen t*f lirabiulti descent* 
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Kharavcla, the (Vita prince of Kaliuga* who restored the preat- 
nes^ of Ira line. Great as he was and glorious as Ms political 
achievements were, he, too, felt, the influence of that man who had 
reduced Ms country into a province of his empire. In imitation 
of the piety of the adversary of his line, he took the title of 
Ksemaraja. Bttikptfija and Dluirmarhia, titles assumed by many 
of the later, Indian princes, and the practice, continued for a long 
timo.f 

In course of time, all these pacific and humane ideals passed to 
all the races of barbarian invaders of India. The half-Greeks of 
Baetria were the first to feel the spiritual influence of the 
conquered. They readily gave up their soulless paganism and 
adopted either- 'he teachings of Buddha or embraced like Ileliodoros 
the rising BhSg&vata religion. Many of their princes assumed the 
stylo of the Bighteous (i)hano.ika)J and soon the Hellenes lort 
their individuality, political and cultural. 

J Ito lavager elements resisted longer, but they too succumbed 
Idol and. adopted not only the religion but also the social and poli¬ 
tical institutions of the conquerrd. So far as political and social 


i V’w*’ Kii\lf«vel» (frrivoe importance from oilier causes. It gives’us tlis 

eari.v lusn.i-y of Jftjnim and show, how that n ligion had . preft d over Kalingft. It shows afro 

military t'xp^dh^'t^ 1 rUt ' J to ^ eJctc^mo- of Juki prince oould %ht and imdertaku 

inscription oi Unis line of Kiriingn hjjigs hnv t: com^ down to m But as regards the 
dalo,. dtffewivoos of ops man still eimet* 

J Khmvvh* aiiui^rates his pr.,fioi*n*y in m ft n* science * (lekha-tupa-Lriina-nS-bidlii- 
™ itNU ^' !l) Findthfiend of his 'fnscftption priUm upon hi* universal tolftmtion 
wtd- ihm above tit,lea (e,g t KJumuLrtja, BudifuSaja, 

ISlukkhumpi, mid Dbaniiaraja.). ' J * 

t prirtcuB boar i m prey pi rifts of ^odst and goddessoa like Pallas* Zeus 

5 lke * ? f Hemole^ pr Qbmtftin +he dionrohui or tho tripnrj, in addition to tho bull. Mast nf 
boLimnu bear a b-omi imrj the king is styled AlrfuLr&jft in addition to thi Greek 

iLleR. tn mm mm, the titles Trfidnma' and ‘Apratiliftta* are added, 8ome coins of 
ifoteles wad oi Strain m<l Agathooleia contain tho word -dh*cn,W in 

addition t , othrr word ‘AUbatm* is found m tho coins id Mains while the 

Iftdo-pitrtlriaii Azw I nfod uses tho {Appellation of 'Dharmil-a. 1 

16 
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ideals are conowned, they are be&t exemplified by the history of 
the Khali a rat as and the Ksatrapas. 

Hindutsation—The Karle inscription (Ho.lO,Luders,nos. 1099> 
1131. 1133) cf Nahapaea’s son-in-law, Vsliavadilta, reflects all the 
sentiments of a pions Hindu ami an ideal Indian king. A son-in¬ 
law of a Khabarata king , styled Ksatrapa and RiVjaand occasion¬ 
ally designated Suami, this fiaka. prince celebrates bis victory over 
the Malavasby charitable acts and pious deeds of which a genuine 
Hindu could be proud. Ht visits Hindu (acred places, makes 
immense gift to Brahmins, endows oaves for Buddhist monks* but 
not satisfied with these, he digs wells and tanka, establishes hee 
rest-houses, raises embankments and even supports free terries. 
The kingdom of Naliapiinn did not last long. His line was put 
an end to by Chmtaimputra Satakarni, but very soon the Andhra 
domination was supplanted there by that of another Hue tof Sabas 
founded by Castan.a and holding court at TJjjnm. 

This line held sway for more than three centuries and pro¬ 
duced powerful rulers. Riulradaman the greatest king of the line, 
speaks like a true Hindu and tries to govern according to the old 
Hindu ideal. The Jun5ga<Jh inscription of the Mahak$atrapa 
Svanii Rudradaman {Liiders Ho. 965) is an important document 
which speaks for itself. Like a pious Hindu, Rudradamana 
speaks in this inscription written in Sanskrit, of his election 
by men of all castes, and Saiva though he was, he prides 
upon bis not killing any body except in war. Fid government 
of the provinces, wrested from the Audhras, seems to have been 
modelled on that of the Mauryas, to whom these originally belonged. 
He seems to have been well versed in the art of government, es¬ 
pecially in the Artha^astra. He maintained two sets of officers 
under him who are styled (&■) Mati-sucivas, and (b) lvarma-sacivas* 
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Clearly, the function of the first body was to give 
advice to the king on affairs of state. Whether the Matisacivas 
stilt constituted the Barisat, we do not know, but this much is 
clear that a body-of advisers remained under the king. The karma- 
sacivas were executive officers, who had charge of departments 
which are unfortunately not enumerated. But this much we can 
presume that there were officials with various duties. Borne were 
employed to collect royal dues in various shapes, e.g. Bali, or Ektiga 
from royal lands as in Mauxya times. Others collected the Sulka 
or Toll, while the Bhandagaiikas, were in charge of treasure- 
houses containing rot only gold, silver, precious gems and stones 
hut also the produce of fields, or ta xes paid in kind (a practice 
which continued even up to Gupta times). Other officials were in 
charge of irrigation and. water-supply and this is dearly confirmed 
by the inscription of Usavaclata and of Budradaman, whose 
Junagadli inscription (Lriders 965) gives us a detailed description 
of the Sudarsana lake (see also Liiders, nos 1137-1186). The 
Karmantas or workshops were also in existence as we know from 
another inscription and this is confirmed by the evidence of the 
Kama sutra which speaks of Adhyaksas in charge of factories. 

There existed also judges, criminal magistrates,, police officers 
as well as chiefs of military pickets. The higher military officers 
included the Bonapat-is a nd Malia-senapatis and these commanded 
the troops and garrisons in different localities. The different 
provinces and local divisions were probably under Amatyas as 
under the Andhras. Milages and local areas, guilds, and town 
ships probably continued to enjoy autonomy, though, the officers 
in charge., whether appointed by the king or elected, were 
accountable to the king. . 

While in this way,the traditional system remained undisturbed. 











Rudvadaiuan shared the feeling against the oppressive measures 

of the Empire. Like the Andhra rulers (who claimed to have 
exacted no taxes except those sanctioned by Dlrnmu). he was 
opposed to fiscal tyranny and he speaks clearly against excessive 
taxes (kara), forced labour {visti) and benevolences {Pmtiayus). 

Political tendencies and influences—In the light of available 
evidences, we may summarise the political tendencies and 
influences of this period. 

First of all, the foreign invasions, though they caused the 
downfall of the imperial structure, did not materially injure the 
cultural and social life of the Indian people or destroy the 
subordinate administrative machinery, or the autonomy of village 
life. The foreign invaders ultimately reinforced the ethnic 
element already existing and paved the way to a neo-Hindu social 
and religious revival. 

Secondly, the foreign domination of the north led to the political 
ooflseiousness of the south, winch for a long time became a strong¬ 
hold of Indmn culture. 

Thirdly, the monarchical principle became strong*;! than 
ever and though some of the republics maintained their political 
existence in the fringe areas or in secluded regions, the vigour of 
the republican discipline gradually'passed away. A few centuries 
more, and these republics passed out of existence. The principle of 
monarchy was not only strengthened, but everywhere the powers 
and prerogatives of the king were extolled. The king in that age 
of foreign domination and anarchy came to be looked upon as the 
Saviour of the people and the upholder of the social and moral 
existence. The transcendental Dharma idea became the dominant 
• principle in social and political life and materialism passed to the 
back-ground. The influence of the central Asian races, made the 
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king to be looked upon as the incarnation of the divine spirit and 
this dem idea was accepted everywhere. Following the Kusana 
example, later Hindu kings came to be styled Ikvas and the old 
sacerdotal principle received a strong reinforcement. Along with 
this, an intimate connection was established between the king 
and the religion he professed. This Is apparent from the styles 
assumed by the various dynasties which ruled India from this 
time. Each line claimed to derive success from the grace of the 
deity it worshipped. In this, too, the foreigners led the way. The 
Greek kings put the figures of their own divinities on coins and 
Pallas, Nike, Demeter, Hermes or Zeus made their appearance 
The K us anas followed their example. Kadplxises II put the Siva 
image on his coins in addition to the bull. Under Kaniska, these 
gods and goddess were multiplied and Indian. Roman, Cheek 
or Babylonian deities made their appearance on coins. (Bee 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , p. .10-26). Sectariamsm 
also invaded politics and soon afterwards the king’s name every 
where was associated with the cult to which he belonged. From 
the fourth century downwards, kings distinguished themselves 
by assuming distinctly religious titles like Pamma-Bhayavata, 
Pamma-M. ahesvaru or Parama-Paugata. 

Lastly, a distinct feudal tendency was infused into the spirit 
of Hindu politics. Repeated invasions and the continual changes of 
hand of local areas led to the growt h of numerous lines of subordi¬ 
nate princes, who always saved their own heads by transferring 
their allegiance to the dominant power of ths day. The .‘ho¬ 
ler sian ideal of government by means of a series of Batraps led 
also to the creation of such an indigenous aristocracy and most 
probably the old centralised character of administration as under 
the Mauryas passed away. The rise of innumerable Mitra families 
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points to tlie same. Tho Satrapal families also strengthened 
the same principle and the rise of feudatory families under the 
Guptas is a fact which every historian is hound to take into 
account. These ruled their own dominions on conditions 
of military aid and tribute. The representatives of the central 
power were installed in all centres of importance and probably 
the later official grade of Kayasthas grew out of the imitation of 
the Persian and 'Parthian 'Khayathiya * 

The Republican Ideal 

fn the midst of these innovations and turmoils, tho republics 
maintained more or less their own time-honoured institutions and 
the tradition of independence. In. the absence of detailed records, 
their coins alone show their corporate political existence and the 
dominance of the idea of a [res. publico.’ 

Prominent among these republicans were the Yaudheyas, 
who had survived the imperia l domination of the Mauryas. In that 
age of foreign invasion, they had to fight hard against the jSftka 
ruler RudradSman, who speaks of their valour and military pride. 
(Ep. Ltd. VIII.). Three types of Yaudheya coins have been 
discovered, especially in the eastern Punjab, with the elephant 
and bull symbol, with the figure of Kartikeya and with 

* It ib Significant feef that j«at after the foreign invasion and settlement in India, the 
official grade of KSyastlm* becomes vary promfoteiit. That the Kimthaa vvorc in origin an 
occupational caste Juts been admitted by all, but no satisfactory derivation of the name bn h 
been suggested. 

It, ha* been suggested by Mi. A. K. JHv that the word Kayusfha is i nothuig but 
the sannlcritiard form of the I’eraiim nr Partldjtn dchayatluya 1 meahnjg a prince, Probably 
Hit ifjMtii uiton of these nlflccia should he attributed to tha ^aka-parthiana who borrowed 
largely irnin the Persians, After the fall of the ^ka-pirthfonK, the institution* survived 
and the fiscal officers of the various kings retained that old name, though sanskritised. I think 
that this suggestion of Mr* Dev is very perl-incut and worthy of the attention nf scholars. The 
exactions of the early KSyaethas made them unpopular and gradually they came to form a 
caste. Kaynfithafi are mentioned in the Smrti of Yfijiiavalkyn in connection with tie com&ti 
tut ion of law courts md in the very old d rerun of Alreeliukatika we hurl a Kayasthain the J iw 
court of the day* 
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the figure of a warrior, In the absence of recorded history, 
the inscriptions on some of these coins throw light on 
their staunch republicanism. On some coins we have the words 
‘Yaudheya-yarumia Jm/a’ while in other places we find the 
expression T tmdheyamm../ayu Mantra dhurSnam Clearly, these 
speak of their corporate Qana and their elected elders and are an 
eye-opener to those who deny the existence of the republican 
principle in ancient India. Cunningham has identified the Johiya 
Rajputs with the descendants of the ancient TaudJieyas (see 
Cunningham a Ancient Coins of India, pp. 75-79; also Arch. Sur. 
Rep. Ind. Vol. XIV on Autonomous coins). 

The coins of the Mala vas, who, too, survived and fought 
Nahapg.ua’a son-in-law are equally suggesti ve and show how there 
was one commonly accepted style among the republicans. The 
Mala vas like the Yaudheyas also issued coins in the name of their 
corporation. Their coins boar a bull, lion or tree, with the 
! eg end ' Malavayamsya or Mdlavu n dm J ay a, meaning victory to 
their corporation. 

The $ibis whose coins are found near modern Chitor issued 
their coins in the name of their Janapada of Sibi in Madhyamika 
(MdjhamiMt/d Sibijampadasa; Boo (‘nnnirghafm. on Autonottmous 
Coins of India ; A. S. li. Vol. XIV). 

Simitar to these, wo have the coins of the Axjunayanas and 
these belonging to the Suhga period, hear the legend ‘Arju- 
myana ’ and Arjunayana Jaya. Thus, these reflect the same 
spirit as the other states mentioned above, 

We have coins of other autonomous non-monarchical states, 
namely, those of the Audumvaras, Aparantns, Kunindas, Vasilis, 
and of the Mahargja-janapada and the Rajanya Janapada, The 
Maharaja and Bajanya coins wore issued in the name of their 
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respective Jauapadas. The real significance of the word Janapada 
is yet to be discovered. Probably, among the Maharaja and 
Rajanyas there was the growth of an oligarchy of chiefs or fighters. 
This is clealy discernible in the case of the Vrsnis and the 
Audumvaras some of whose later coins bear the legend of a ruler 
who is mentioned by name e.g. Mahadevasa ra.no Dharaghosasa* 
This seems to point to the gradual or occasional supplanting of 
gana rule by semi-monarchical authority. We find an instance 
of this clearly in the case of the Yaudheyas, one whose chiefs is 
mentioned Swami Br&hmanya Yaudheya and another is later on 
styled Mah'Sraja and Mahasenapati. The signle Vrspi com is 
issued in the name of ‘Vrsni-rajanya-janasya bhubharasya e.g. 
the corporation of Vrsni K?attriyas. (Sec J. R. A.S. 1900, 
pp. 416-429). 

The coins of the Kunindas have been referred to a period 
immediately before the Christian era. The same is also the case 
with the Aparanta coins (near Shabazghari). For further details* 
see Cunningham A.S. Reports. Vol. XIV—on Autonomous coins, 
(pp. 129 1 et seg.). 

Indian Republicans— It will be out of place to dwell at 
large on the history of these states or peoples, since it is not 
within the scope of a volume like ' this. But this may be 
pointed out that these coins and their legends are sufficient 
to dispel the idea entertained by many European scholars and 
tacitly accepted by some Indian writers that republics were 
unknown in ancient India. Why and how such ideas originate 
is difficult to understand, except on the axiomatic acceptance 
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of tlie inferiority of the Indian political genius and the 
assumption that republics and republicanism were an exclusive 
patent of the West. Yet the facts are that Indian tradition 
as well as recorded documents clearly distinguish these from the 
monarchical states. They issued coins in the name, not of rulers, 
nor of. castes, but of political communities, who believed in their 
own separate and corporate polit ical existence and manifested their 
faith in a res publica. 

Again such states maintained their existence for as long a 
period (and occasionally for longer periods > as the republican states 
of Greece and Italy. The republican .regime in Athens lasted for 
not more than eight, hundred years and that in Rome for not more 
than six hundred years roughly. In India the facts are that the 
Yandheyas existed from Panini’s time to the date of the Yijayagarh 
Inscription which is more than nine bundl 'd years. In the case 
of the Malavas we have real historical evidence of their existence 
from the time of Alexander to the rise of the Guptas which is more 
than six hundred years, even if we neglect their unrecorded early 
history. 

Next, it has been advanced in some quarters-that the Indian 
republics were nothing more nor less than tribal oligarchies, which 
reserved political power tor the ruling few. Here again facts prove 
something to the contrary. The Malavas, as stated already, cer¬ 
tainly admitted Brahmins and men of other castes to live in their 
territory and to exercise the franchise. Certainly, this was not to 
be expected in an oligarchy. {See supra I, pp. 2415 and 246). And 
does it not compare fairly with the state of affairs in Greece? 
Take Athens for example. In the hey-day of her prosperity, poli¬ 
tical power at Athens was in the hands of a ruling section only. 
Slaves formed more than half of the population and they had no 
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political rights. The Mctiks were also excluded and even among 
hona fide Athenians, the tie of the phratries and of religion was so 
powerful that it was difficult for a new-comer to get admission 
into the political life of the city. Certainly, here too the 
Indians stood on a higher political level. 

Democracies in the modern sense existed neither in Greece nor 
in India. Man's political rights were, in the ancient world, every¬ 
where subordinated to certain notions of status and certain privi¬ 
leges of birth. These were the same in India as in the West. 
But the misfortune of India lav in the fact that her people exhibit¬ 
ed a premature and precocious political genius longing for a higher 
type of evolution and this tended even in that remote age towards 
a cosmopolitan goal, though in society there existed divergences 
of rare and culture standing in the path of a uniform social life. 
Though differing in blood or race, Indians could bring themselves 
under a common political sway and solved their social problems 
in a peculiar way. This was unknown in Greece, where the 
people though loving equality and extolling freedom looked only 
for a social uniformity in a narrow political frame. The re¬ 
publican city-state with its few thousand citizens remained the 
chief ideal of Greece. The Hellenes could not modify it or think 
of an extensive empire. It remained foreign to their genius. That 
task was undertaken later on by Alexander, himself a semi-bar¬ 
barian empire-builder. But that dream was but half realised 
w'hen the Greek lost his political individuality. He was swal¬ 
lowed up and lost in the midst of the races whom he pretended 
to conquer. 

Practically a similar of affairs reigned in Italy, AO the dity-States ivore 

republics. Home was om of them. By her conquest she imposed her yoke <m the 
other cities of Lr&tiutu and of Italy, Hoan she became! the mistreat of a empire. 

But that meant the end of dotnoorocy and gradually of republicanism, The republic cairn? 
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under Lrium i; i rs and military leaders and very soon they became despots* who ’ware 
deified by the people. 

In India, the line of development was not dissimilar. At first the republics were 
mimeroua. Gradually they became fewer and monarchy regulated by laws and 
public, opinion gained ground. Later on monarchy became the political ideal of Indian 
thinkers. This was necessitated hy the conflicts of races and principles. Universal ism 
became the order of the day. Imperialism triumphed and the republics passed out of 
existence, after lasting for many centuries. 


V 
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Political Speculations of the 
Reaction 

The consequences of the political disruption and foreign 
invasion deeply influenced the speculations of the age. A strong 
reaction set in with a view to modifying the social outlook and the 
political ideal. Men lost their faith in the ideals of the preceding 
age and yearned for a social and political order more likely to con¬ 
serve than to lead to progress. The champions of orthodoxy 
attributed the disasters to the heterodox religious propaganda and 
the upheaval of the masses. Social disruption and political down¬ 
fall were regarded as the consequences of false religious teachings 
and deviations in moral conduct. Consequently, the lawgivers of 
the reactionary age ushered in an era of social repression and 
political subjugation. The aims and objectives of the ArtluiAastra 
teachers were denounced and the task of social reconstruction was 
entrusted to the exponents of the orthodox Dharma ideal. They 
repudiated the secular ideals of the ArthaSastra writers and con¬ 
demned the goal of material prosperity. In place of these, they 
thought of raising a state, more moral than material and more 
spiritual than political. The Dharma ideal, which had been raised 
so high by AAoka, was resuscitated and the importance of Artha 
was minimised. The Smrti-writers, however, while they proposed 
to follow the canon of the Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras, 
could not remain blind to facts. Consciously and unconsciously 
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they utilised much of the Arthasastra materia]. Consequently, 
most of the regulations and principles accepted during the Im¬ 
perialistic rule of the Mammas remained intact, but the social 
and political outlook was entirely changed. 

The earliest of these Dharma^astra-writers was the author of 
tin; Bhargava recension of the Manava Dliarmusastra. The anthor 
flourished most probably during the Sunga age and the present 
Manueanahita cannot be ascribed to a period later than the 1st 
century B. C. The next great works of importance were the 
Vajiuivalkya Smrti and the Smrti of Tisnu, which closely follow 
the principles and tenets of the Manava writer. Some of the 
views on ethics or law of the latter find support from the greatest 
commentator of the Mlmamsa, namely Sahara S vain in who also 
belonged to the period immediately posterior to that of Maim. 

I he general acceptance of the views of the Smrti-writers is also 
proved by the evidence of social life presented by the dramas of 
Bhasa and more particularly by the Mrcchakatikn™ attributed to 
King Sudmka and composed most probably during the later lut&tna 
period which was marked by Southern domination over the country 
round Avanti. 

\A Idle Hinduism was changing its character and modifying 
its social outlook, Buddhism was fast losing its hold on the minds 
ol the people. The age was marked by the rise of eminent ex¬ 
ponents of a new Buddhist philosophy like AsSvaghosa, Nagarjuna 

O) I lie date of (he Mrcchakatika ha* given rise to an almost endless controversy. 
Older Indologists used to assign it to the 1st century }S,C. or A/D. Blit some 
recent writers have tried to place it in the Gupta period. This, however, is untenable 
and certain internal evidences militate against it. The Ciirudatta tradition is 
undoubtedly old and the present book cannot be placed later than the 1st or llnd 
uniury ‘ ^^ 1(1 author evidently knew the Nannka coins of the Kusauas. and flourished 
in an age in winch Southerners were supreme in Avanti. This takes us to the pre-Saka 
ptnnd. 
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or the authors of the Vibhasa and Sutranta school. But, it had. 
nothing, as we shall see very soon, to contribute towards political 
or social ideas. As such, the age was eventually one of Neo-Hindu 
reaction and revival. 

In the domain of ethics and political philosophy, tire pre¬ 
eminent teacher of this reactionary age was, as we have said, the 
unknown author of the Bhfirgava recension of the Manava Pharma- 
gastra. Unknown though ho is, be deserves recognition on account 
of his thorough mastery of the orthodox canon, his knowledge of 
the diverse views of the different socio-etfaical schools and his 
acumen as a lawgiver bent upon creating a system in opposition 
to the one which had gained acceptance for centuries merely by 
his interpretations, lie rightly recognizes the normal desires 
and natural aspirations of man which impel him to action. 
Furthermore, he has the clearest idea about the prime duties of 
governments to maintain the life and property of subjects, and his 
ideal of social happiness is higher than that of most of his predecs- 
sors. But inspite of these, his outlook is entirely a changed one. 
He takes upon himself the task of presenting a social ideal which 
was more for conservation than for progress. With tins object he 
adopts a new interpretation of the older canon, with a view to 
overemphasising the sacerdotal ideal and nullifying the force of 
arguments which might go against it. To doing this, be is often 
exposed to the charge of self-contradiction. But he proceeds care¬ 
fully and cautiously and seems to have had the, support of the age. 
His work was welcomed by the ruling orders and it is perhaps on 
account of this that his compilation gained universal credence and 
even now holds the foremost position among the Smrti works. 

The author of the Bhargava text was essentially a reactionary, 
as can bo easily seen from his views oti the supremacy of the 
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Brahmana, the social relation of the c-astcs, the perpetual degrada¬ 
tion of the SikTca, the denunciation of womankind, the blind 
atul unmoral advocacy of the absolute authority of the father 
over family property, unequal division among sons and the rejec¬ 
tion of the plea for the emancipation of slaves. A detailed dis¬ 
cussion of these topics will be out of place here, but something 
requires to be said with a view to defining the author’s place in the 
social and political history of India. 

As regards the Brahmana, Kami leaves us no room for doubt¬ 
ing his faith in the semi-divine position of the sacerdotal order and 
he utilises much of the Epic material to extol the position of the 
Brahmana. With him, the Bralunana is (along with the king) the 
upholder of the moral order, the highest of created beings, the 
divine representative of Dharma and the owner of everything on 
earth. P) With his characteristic fondness for hyperbole, the 
writer of the fiamhita uses language which only speaks for itself 

(2) These vievva appear from the following wrsea of the taken niurtily 

from the Epic tradition, e.g ,— 

AM Wm ti M. S, 1,93 

nts, aiwi: w.m: if M - s - 196 
am iifflts f«isw « amal i 
« fi asHHsnu ii M. S. 1.98 

aiwh 5114 art ft sfcanuftsiwftj 

wqRRt II M. S. !.99 

u‘ wmanaa' TOfisfire smftown. l 

s*' $ ♦mavilsvftt ii m. s. i.ioo. 
smrol g«=.w r - aai *r‘ a?ifa n I 

stews foteBin: u M - s - 1 - , ° l 
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and he does everything to uphold his idealism by presenting a 
sternly rigid code for the Brahmana’s guidance and denounces the 
slightest deviation from the type of Brahminhood laid down in 
his code. But, inspite of his high idealism, he makes himself 
assailable by the champions of humanity on account of Ids emanci¬ 
pation of the Brahmaiva from the rigours of a criminal code and bis 
want of sympathy for the masses. 

In the matter of relationship between caste and occupation, 
the lawgiver pretends merely to elaborate the directions of hi* 
predecessors and lays down the traditional occupations of castes 
and mixed castes.® Generally speaking, lie is averse to mixed 
marriages and manifests a tendency to lower the position of the 
children of such marriages. The marriage of a brahma na or » 
Ksattriya with a Sfulra, be denounces in the most violent language*’' 
and stigmatises such a union as a bar to salvation, though he him¬ 
self admits the existence of customs to the contrary. Maim's vio¬ 
lence to the Sudra is one of the chief characteristics of his law-code 
anrl Mr constant declamations did more mischief by forms ung 



Kl3ew ), crc (IX. 29-33), liowever, he cite the case* of AksamttlS W wll °- tlo «P h 


UTOTt l 

7mi inifiwt* h 


U>w*bonu were married anti pfove4 virtuous. 
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executive services, assigns to him the only duty of serving the 

higher castes and reserves for him all the rigours of a merciless 
criminal code.® Next to Sudra, he denounces the female sex, as 

being naturally disposed towards untruth and guile. tft He ex¬ 
cludes them from higher intellectual pursuits, denies their custo¬ 
mary inheritance (though recognising Stridbanam), forbids 
sacraments or Vedic rites, violently denounces the very idea of the 
remarriage of widows and prescribes household duties and loyalty 
to husband as the sole end and aim of their existence though often 
he has to admit facts to the contrary. 

Almost in the same strain, he advocates the retention of 
slavery, justifies it as an institution of divine creation and con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of society. Curiously enough, the language 
he uses is almost similar to that of Aristotle. * * * * 5 6 (7) 

(5) The &fidra ;s excluded from the office of counsellor and judge (of. 

i )- This is against the spirit of the Epics, 

The only duty of the Sudra according: to Man’ll is service and the language used 
.goes a long way to indentifyiag the 3iidra with the slave (cf. VII 413-414 

fitpjwr i *t ssifjpn fsraetsft usl'smis fapm ti I- This iB ln c,irioa ® 

contrast with She spirit of Arihaaastra, 

(6) Monti denies freedom to woiru'm (erf, IX ^ ^ ^ | i fpM I tpS fa f ) excludes them 

from sacraments and Vedk mm traa ( mfa s^%7T:i *8), 

He harps m their innate perversity (cf. sgTpejRJ %fa: S ^ ie >- 

Marriage was their only sacrament and loyn! service to bash and r the only duty (cf. 

RL s. if— if fafa: n 'wrf* yfew: ^er: i ;r) 

(7) On slavery the views of Mann go counter to the apini of the Arthaslstra. While * 

Kautilva is for unqualified emancipation of nlE. Mann pleads for slavery and regards the 

Sfidra as intended for the slavery of the Brahmin, What a reaction and what a 
degenerative in so short a period ! 
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The same attitude of reaction marks the views of the law¬ 
giver on the end and aim of governments or the nature and extent 
of royal power. The lawgiver starts by laying stress on the 
anarchy which would arise in the absence of a king and then em¬ 
phasises the creation of the regal office by the Almighty. His 
well-known lines on the origin of royal power make him a cham¬ 
pion of regal authority out and out. He proceeds a step further 
than the Epic writers. In the eyes of the latter, the gods with 
whom the king was identified typified merely the different func¬ 
tions of the universal system. Indra represented leadership in 
war, Yuma was the destroyer, Yanina was the judge, Agni was 
the punisher and purifier of sinners while Candra and Kuhera 
were the supporters of life. But Maim identifies the king’s 
essence with the collected essences of the divine rulers of the uni¬ 
versal phenomena . Instead of harping on the parallelism of royal 
duties with those of the gods Indra, Vayu, Yarna, Agni, Yaruna, 
Candra and Kuhera, he tries to make the king a real counterpart 
of the divine rulers and clothes the regal office as well as its holder 
with divine veneration. 


3 xftxSfre' afarofftw m i 
area'll fv aimv« muyt i u VI 11.413 

*t * *nf«HT fwrtsft aVi sreafstpiRt i 
bran ** ft tra* TOmtofhlft 11 VI I f .414 

&B regards property, he makes the Siidro incapable of inheriting or holding property 
and places sons and wives of freemen on the same footing ( jjjgfj gqg a 

«,m: K 

(S) Mann's way of putting tilings is i-nlficant. The Epic writor, in Ch. H8 of the S&nti 
I'arva, explains the allegorical import of the king's identification with the gods, but Mann 
hints at (lie con substantial equality of the king with the goda. Elsewhere, too, he 
explains the allegorical import lying behind such a conception (c/. Mitn» Ch. IX). 
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Again, in expiaMng the evolution of the regal office, the law¬ 
giver never takes the people into account. He does not mention 
the election of Manu (as in M. B. Sit mi G7) but makes the people 
a passive and inert agent in whose interests the creation of king¬ 
ship was decided on by the Almighty. 

The main function of the king is to protect Dharma or the 
moral order, self-emanent and self-existent which the author of the 
ManusamhUS does not dearly define, but which in its objective 
aspect connotes the canon guiding the ways of men leading to 
happiness on earth and salvation after death. The sources of 
Dharma, according to the author of the present s&mhita, are four, 
viz., the Vedas, Smfli which derived authority from its being 
dependent on the Sruti, Sadacam or the diatoms and practices of 
the virtuous and lastly the dictates of a disciplined and virtuous 
conscience. 

To protect Dharma, the Almighty created Dnnda or regulated 
chastisement which impelled men to follow the right path. This 
Dandn was created out of the essence of the Brahman and protect¬ 
ed everything through the Tear of punishment; of .— 

11 VI I- 1 4 

w fRifW T<ifar -t 1 

mnirtam wfwr ^11 1 5 

* Ti3iT zm: n n nr ^ w, t 

vmufctvr: ?r: it 16 

sn1% nan: 1 

hhj srofti' W f3?|uT: it 17 

Next, according to the author of the Mamisamhita, the king's 
sovereign authority arises out of his exercise of the laws of Band?. 
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which is the upholder of Pharma. In its subjective aspect Panda 
is notiiing but Pharma itself. Darnln strikes terror into the heart 
of wrongdoers and restrains all from violating the path of righteous* 
ness. As such, Panda was the root and essence of moral order 

(cf. qir h r. i ft whs, qi' w\% 

ii). 

The highest duty of the king is to wield the rod of punish¬ 
ment, impartially and with due deference to circumstances (VII 
16). The king’s coercive authority knows no limitations and there 
is no one free from the coercive authority of the king including 
his nearest relatives. Failure to wield the rod of punishment 
righteously was a sin which makes the king stray from the path of 
Pharma and paves the way to his downfall (VII 27-28). On 
earth, the king was the highest chastiser and above him stands 

King Varuna (fimreim: 3¥*tnen whJt 3^: i 

rn wftrefa ll VIII 335). The king discharges his 
moral obligations by wielding the rod of punishment and 
the punishment inflicted by him purifies men from sin 
(VIII 318). If the king himself fails in awarding punish¬ 
ment, lie in his turn is liable for his sin and lias to make amends 

to Vanina ( t^T) Trat ff w. i VIII285). 

By wielding the rod of punishment, the king is to preserve 
the right conduct of all and to maintain the Vanias and Asramas 
(castes and stages of life). The protection of Varnas and Airamas 

is the highest duty of the king ( W’iraiRWnqt ^ Tl^Tr 

l VII 35). To know the real essence of Pharma as well 

as of Panda, the king is to discipline himself and study the 
Vedas, Pandanlti, Auvlkshiki or Alnuividya and Vfulta. He 
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should associate, himself with the aged and always remain reverent 
to the Brahmins argiWFti ^ J[rat qw s II VII 88). 

The latter should be treed from punishment and taxation. They 
should also be made to enjoy fiscal privileges like the ownership of 
treasure-!roves found by them and he patronised in all possible 
ways. 

Next, the king should have learned and virtuous purohitas 
and experienced ministers of high quality numbering seven or 
eight. I)utas (or ambassadors), collectors of taxes (Samahartr) 
superintendents (Adhyaksas) and officials in cities (Sarvjfrtha- 
cintakns) and villages should be appointed. Groups of ten or 
twenty villages should have different officials to preside over, with 
still higher officials over groups of 50, 100 or a thousand villages. 
All these officials are to preserve peace, collect royal dues and eradi¬ 
cate thorns to peace by apprehending criminals or marauders. Care¬ 
ful attention is to be paid to the constitution of law-courts presided 
over by Prdde-wdkas trying all kind of suits arising out of the 
violation of rights. The whole of the VUIth chapter is devoted 
to justice and gives us the laws as well as the judicial procedure, 

In matters of taxation, the king is allowed the right to tax 
all sorts of income on account of his protection. He is allowed 
a share of the produce of lands, tolls on articles of trade, judicial 
tines and various other miscellaneous items. The amount of royal 
share, however, is not so high in the Manusamhita as in the 
Artha&istra. 

Secure at home and having ensured peace and good govern¬ 
ment, the king should have his army properly organised. Then he 
sho.uUl devote his attention to the fourfold objective (VII 99 which 
is already enumerated by Kautilya, oiz ., preservation of that 
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already in hand, recovery of that lost, acquisition of new things 
and proper distribution or enjoyment of things obtained). To 
achieve supremacy in the Mundula of states he should employ 
spies, know the difficulties of other long's and at the proper moment 
make wars of aggression. He should know the importance of the 
seven limbs of the state (saptanga), the principles ruling the 
Mandala, the laws of the sixfold policy or Sadgunya and the four 
means of attaining objectives, namely, Sama, Dana, Bheda and 
Danda. 

Mann’s dissertations on these topics prove him to be a careful 
student of the Artha&stra and he seems to have borrowed largely 
from his predecessors of that school. These borrowings are not 
confined to the domain of internal politics but extend to matters 
relating to the administrative machinery. Thus, in the matter of 
taxation, he mentions almost all the the items of royal dues, 
though regarding the amount of royal share, he follows the 
older Dlmnnadastras or the Epics. He calls upon kings not to be 
over-greedy, exhorts them to put an end to all hindrances to peace 
(Kantaka) and justifies a levy of taxes on artisans and even forced 
labour. He advocates the punishment of low-caste people taking 
to orders but makes exceptions in the case ol those people who 
leave their homes after making provisions for children and depen¬ 
dants. 

But with all this, his is a narrower outlook inasmuch as he 
pays not the same amount of attention to the material development 
of the king’s subjects, as was the case with the Artha^astra writers. 
The only people whose suffering lie tries to remove and for whom 
he advocates the fullest amount of bounty are the Srotriyas H 
133-135). To sum up, Manu s ideals are the consolidation of 
regal authority and the maintenance of moral order. 
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To consolidate regal authority and to extol the' king’s position, 
Manu not only enunciates bis theory of the divine origin of 
monarchy but goes on to free kings from the chances of revolt or 
opposition on the part of subjects. We have already seen how he 
has utilised the older ideas of the Epics to his purpose, hut not 
satisfied with it ho trios hard to safeguard the king’s position by 
advancing a doctrine similar to mm-resistance adopted by 
the advocates of regal authority when opposing a tyran¬ 
nical king in Mediaeval Europe. The Epic writers, though 
they advocated ohedie.nee, at least admitted the chances of subjects 
rising in revolt. Some of them, as we have already seen (I. p. 
294), emphasised the moral right of revolution and the extremists 
among them wont so far as to make tyrannicide a duty of subjects. 
But Manu does nothing of the kind. He harps merely on the excel¬ 
lence of the king, the omnipotence of his prerogatives and the 
consequences of royal anger. For unrighteous kings, he prescribes 
gradual decay and final downfall through the process of the 
immutable laws of nature, and enumerates the examples of Vena, 
^3ahusa and Sudiisa losing everything through indiscipline. Tinder 
such circumstances, we find Ins veneration for the regal office 
carried too far and this is transferred to the holder of that office 
who, as we have seen is to be regarded as a Deoatu on earth 

( li nt fhsfn i VII. 8). 

While such a theory of unquestioned obedience gained accept¬ 
ance in an age of anarchy and foreign invasion, the over-jealousness 
of the reactionary writer did not make him entirely forget some 
of the traditional limitations of regal power. Tims, Kami does 
not confer on the king the right to tamper with the laws and their 
interpretation which he vests solely in the BriThmanas, the 
sacerdotal order, holding a position of privileged supremacy in 











society (see Bk. XI). Similarly, Mattu does not go so far 
a s to recognise the king’s ownership of land. According to him 
ownership resided in the community and lie admits real ownership 
in a plot of land to be vested in him who cleared it. The king’s 
right to taxation, similarly, arises according to him, from his 
function of protection and he prescribes downfall and a future 
life in hell for those who realised taxes without granting protection 
to their subjects; c/.— 

atorepr arfisrat^f m.' W&i' ^ wfaV I 

nfcWW' g ^ II VIII-304 et seq. 

To sum up, the spirit of Mann’s ethics and politics was re¬ 
action in society and subjugation iu politics. He extols coen ion 
and discards altogether the primary principles of the Kautilvan 
ideal of paternal government. His sympathies were for the main¬ 
tenance of the moral order and the patronage of the sacerdotal 
caste. For the masses or for the material progress of mankind he 
lias not a word to say except that the former should be put down 
and kept completely in check. 

The mischief done was incalculable. The influence of his 
law-code was too deep to last for a century or two. It affected the 
outlook of societv for ages to come and smothered the spirit of 
reason or moderation in the individual. Whatever was good in 
him was forgotten but the evil swelled with the usury of ages and 
helped to hear down society to the abyss of downfall. The constant 
employment of Arthavada, the systematic harping on the religious 
scruples and fears of the people, and the tendency to identify the 
aim of religion and polities bore bitter fruit. In later ages, his 
code became the ideal of reactionary lawgivers and was the gospel 
for those who followed without reasoning and accepted without 
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questioning. It became the sole source of authority to the agents 
of reaction in the task of upholding a stagnant society with its 
privileges for the higher orders and perpetual repression of the 
lower castes. 

The other Smrti-writers of the period were the authors of the 
Yajnavalkya and Yisnu Smrtis. Yajfiavalkya closely follows many 
of the tenets of the Manusamhita. He enumerates the 19 authors 
of Smrti, extols the importance of the Dharmasastras and expressly 
lays down the excellence of these over Arthasastras (I. 23 

Wi). Like Manu, lie mentions 

the four sources of Dharma, (though he enumerates sub¬ 
sidiary sources of knowledge which are fourteen in number), 
extols the supremacy of the Brahmana, directs kings to he kind 
to them (I. 384) and makes regal authority the sole basis of 
order and progress. In addition to the traditional privileges, 
Brahmanas- are assigned half of treasure-troves and kings are 
called- upon to take their advice. He is also averse to the 

independence of women (see I. 85 i). Like 

the author of the Manusamhita he prescribes for kings the study 
of the four sciences (Anvlksikl, Dandaniti, Vartta and Trayl), 
though the Vedas are put last. He mentions the four traditional 
means and aims of politics and accepts, like Manu, Ivautilya’s seven 
limbs pi the state. He emphasises the universal coercive 
jurisdiction of the king (I. 358). In many cases, we have not only 
a similarity of ideas between the Manusmrti and the Yajnavalkya 
but also a similarity in language. Yajnavalkya too is a believer in 
the obedience of subjects, identifies Dancla with Dharma (I. 354) 
and uses language similar to that found in the Manusamhita in 
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prescribing a life in hell for unrighteous kings (I. 357) who fail to 
punish properly (see also 1. 341). 

The chapters on civil law are more developed in this Smrti 
and we have a mention of the ordeals {II. 95). The various sec¬ 
tions of law show however a more intimate acquaintance with the 
Arthniastra code and Yiijiiavalkya who gives a high place to Nyaya 
(I. 21), utilises more materials from the Kautiliya as pointed out 
by Dr. Shamasastry in his footnotes to the English translation. 
Yajnavalkya moreover does not, like the Manava Code, lay down 
the number of ministers (I. 312). In one place, he alludes to 
the ‘ paternal ideal ’ so prominent in the Artha^astra 

(I 351 ^n^rsn wsnpfg ttsn^ ^ rrai fqcn )• He follows also 

the Kautiliya when he directs kings (TI. 36) to compensate 
subjects (from the treasury) who lose money or goods stolen by 
thieves, and thus emphasises the contractual relation between the 
king and his subjects. In foreign policy Yajhavalkya pleads for the 
retention of existing laws in a conquered country (I. 343). While 
speaking of the necessity of having ministers, he uses practically 

the language of the Artha&strft (cf. JTO113 ^ nfN'tn 

II. 36— Yaj. Smrti). The Visnu Smrti lias almost the 
same social scheme as the Mamisamhita or the Yajna- 
valkya Samhita. The author denounces marriages of Brahmins 
with Slidra women and calls upon kings to maintain the law of 
castes and &.§ramas. Tie makes Brahnmnas practically exempt 
from taxation and they are allowed to appropriate the whole of 
treasures discovered by them. His scheme of local government is 
based on older traditions, though slightly differing from that in 
the Mamisamhita, 
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The author of the Smrti is a believer in the traditional 
theory of taxation and makes the king entitled to a share of all 
incomes, on account of his protection. He assigns to the king 
the traditional one-sixth, one-eighth or one-twelfth of the produce 
of land and one-fiftieth of cattle and gold in addition to a sixth on 
vegetables, spices, flowers, roots, hides and earthenware (VII 
180-132). Customs duties and tolls are recognized as well as the 
produce of mines and a half of treasure-troves. Kings were also 
allowed to levy taxes on artisans and workmen of all descriptions. 
The author of the Samhita makes the king entitled to a 
tenth part of the money-value of suits adjudicated in royal courts. 
His criminal code is severe. His theory of the state and of foreign 
policy is what we find in the ArthalastrU (VII. 1.54-174) but he is 
averse to the destruction of a conquered country. 

Ntmamsa ,—Apart from these three lawgivers, wo have 
no other prominent theorists on politics and government during 
this period. But from the Mlmamsa-writcr, Sabarasvamt, we have 
some clear ideas ns to contemporary views on the vexed question 
of royal ownership of land. This has received prominence in view 
of the controversy raised by European writers as to whether the 
share paid to government by Indian cultivators and landlords is vent 
or tax, and the more so because there have been attempts in some 
quarters to interpret. Sanskrit texts with a view to bringing their 
import into a line with the ideas and practices which obtain in 
Europe. The over-zealous ignorance of some writers has also lent 
support to the theory of the king’s ownership of land which is ad¬ 
vocated by English writers. But the true import of the passages be¬ 
comes clear when we go through imports tit texts and care to accept 
an interpretation fitting to the context and not opposed to the 
general spirit, of Hindu law. Sahara s comment on the •laimini 
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Sutras (VI, 7. 3) where the question of king's rights to alienate 
his territory in connection with the celebration of the Yisvajit- 

sacrifice enables us to make our ideas dear on this point. 

Sahara comments on Jaimini's Sutra “ «r 
as follows 

ipr^R u'ara: i far' ifa t 3T[ 

firWcTT—’ 5ojr\sfPC’ ^ *a:f%piT =tT— 

utf wm v r w. ’t i $cn ?tg«cn ^ 

ifa t n i 

^ wfrrii 5tnwHt*n ?tra?n ^sroisfa *\ <ff i 

csfaefgaf ifwasii *nr e ^rei afmftai r* x ’t 

ftfa^ST ztwfco? WW & —* etfafam ^ U 

sn? ci^fsm' ufc! *i 

nmr% i 

Colcbrooke discusses this question in his essay on Mlmamaa 
and summarises the views of the MTmamsa-writers, especially 
Sahara (commenting on VI . 7. 3) and clearly emphasises the cardi¬ 
nal principle of Hindu law that minor princes as well as their uni¬ 
versal overlords are not the owners of the soil. By conquests kings 
become entitled only to the property of the conquered kings and not 
to the land of the subjects living on the annexed territory. In 
these the conqueror is entitled to the share of the produce which 
goes to the ruler for his protection and punishment of wrong-doing. 
Nothing else is vested in him. Colebrodke summarises by saying. 
“ The King’s power is for the government of the realm and ex¬ 
tirpation of wrongs. For that purpose, he receives taxes from 
husbandmen and levies fines on offenders But right of property 
is not vested in him; else lie would have property in houses and 
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hands appertaining to the subjects abiding in the reafm. The 
earth is not the kiug’s but is common to all beings enjoying the 
fruits of their labour. It belongs according to Jaitnini to all 
alike. Therefore, although a gift of a piece of land to an individual 
does take place, the whole land cannot be given by the monarch, nor 
a province by the subordinate prince but houses and fields acquir¬ 
ed by purchase arid similar means are liable to gift.” On this 
head we shall have to devote more attention especially in connec¬ 
tion with the views of later writers like Katyayana or commenta¬ 
tors like Vijfianeivara, Nilakantha or Medhava. Mr, Jayaswal 
Juts discussed this question in detail in his Hindu Polity (II. 174- 
178) and it obtained a similar attention from other writers on 
the Hindu theory of land-tenure (8. 0. Mittra’s Landlaws of 
Bengal, Oh. I). They have all relied on tins passage, and as such 
they have adopted the right line of agreement and conclusion. 119) 

... <2 Y* I 1 ®'!. “ lre “ rfy <li8CUS9C ‘ i «*» °r K**l ownership of land in connection 

, “ ‘*10 fana-pt'iicy, of the KauitiUya government and shown clearly (Ch. II, p. 38) how two 
classes of land. e.,j., the Brahuia.,leya ami I lie A-karada. remained exempt from rent The 
fenan,s wcrp OWM ™ of t^'hoia paying taxes in lieu of protection hut not 
-u.t. There ■» no denying the fact that through the process of conquest large patches 
•■I land passed to the king in proprietary right but conquest never extinguished the 
rights of freeholders of the conquered kingdom and they retained their ownership till 
tn© last days of Hindu independence. 

In such a discussion, we should iry tp have a dear line of demarcation between 
rr' i IDt! , S .** th * con 9 BeIW, ' (l si'Wlin rights and Jiie proprietary right as is done in 
* ”?, “ 1 ® Pnatl, * 8) When a province is annexed by a conqueror, the private 

. f ? “ * hfl ru er or 3tate P»P«ty 'n land in .Hint region passes to the conqueror and 
,7J S ™? * taxe6 fr,w > W» »•* subjects who enjoy as of old their proprietary rights.' 
the principle of Hindu law is very clear on this point ami later writers like Katvajana 
leave no room for misunderstanding. } 3 
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Political Thought of the 
Buddhists 


The influence ot a similar reaction is evident from the study 
of contemporary Buddhist works. As pointed out already, the 
social ideals of the Buddhists were subjected to the influence ot 
similar forces and the idea of a theocratic state floated before 
their eyes. Dharaia became the supreme ruling and guiding 
principle and the Jataka preambles repeatedly apeak of Buddha 
as Dharma-cakravarttT with his lieutenants described as Dhanna- 
senapati, Saciva or Bhandagariko. As the character of Buddhism 
changed and the active Bodhisattva became the more intimate 
object of veneration, the Buddhist came to lie more and more 
influenced by the reaction in favour of an enhanced regal authority. 
Furthermore, as some of the contemporary teachers and writers 
on Buddhism were of Brahmans, descent, they merely continued 
the ancient tradition about kingship and government in the absence 
of a specific Buddhist political code. This is apparent from the 
writings of the Northern Buddhists, the most prominent among 
whom during this period was A^vaghosa. Sprung from a Brah¬ 
min family and reputed to have been a courtier at the court of 
Kaniska, he is regarded as the author of a number of works 
including the epics of Buddha-carita and the Saundarananda and 
even of the Vajrasuci. In all these writings, there is nothing 
which militates against the contemporary teachings of Brahman- 
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ism, though in social matters we have an attach on caste in the 
VajrasucT. The closing verses of the first canto of the Saundara- 
hand a show clearly that the poet was a believer in the evils of 
anarchy and goes on to narrate the election of a king at Kapila- 
vastn and (lie king-elect accepted royalty for the sake of main¬ 
taining the precepts of Dharma (1. 60-63—note the 

words Spain |). Not satisfied with this, 

Asvaghosa proceeds further and makes fin* Id hod an a a 
crowned Icing instead of an elected president and the king is made 
to rule, receiving a sixth part of the produce as his share. Tn 
the case of the Jatakamala by Aryasura, it goes a long way to 
support these views. In Story II, he makes the Sibi king rule 
his subjects as if they were his children and the king is distin¬ 
guished not only hv his charity, hut also builds alms-houses, re¬ 
lieves the distress of all and calls upon his subjects to inform him 
of their causes of complaint. The other stories am written in 
the same spirit and they show the influence of the reaction in 
political thought. 

The only deviation from contemporary thought and ideals 
is Asvaghasa's denunciation of the spirit of caste and his plea for 
the recognition of the position of men through merit and not by 
social status or birth ( cf. ^ I ^ % itsrffonR- 


strgriH: . . . ttarspift *nf% i )• 



The influence of contemporary thought is discernible even in 
the Tjalitavistara, which lias nothing specifically Buddhistic in it. 
The influence of Dharma idealism is also, found in other writers. 
Aryadova, reputed to be have been a great teacher and the author 
of the CiituMatika, a philosophical work, gives us his views on 
kingship and has two passages devoted to the consideration of 
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politics and kingship. In these two pasages he pleads for the 
reign of righteousness and condemns the doing of kings of the Iron 
Age who had substituted violence for paternal care, had converted 
the world into a deer park and justified their conduct by the rules 
of Pharma as laid down by the rsis. Aryadeva protests against 
these presumptions and displays of arrogance on the part of despots 
ruling in tm age of anarchy and in denouncing such conduct falls 
back on an older tradition reminding kings that they M ore but the 
servants of the multitude and subsisted on the wages given by the 

people they ruled (nuF^rW X 0- (11 

Secular Writers .—leaving the poet Asvaghosa, whose 
writings have already been considered in connection with Buddhist 
thought, we proceed to other secular writers of the period, the most 
prominent among' whom are the poets Bhasa and Sudraka the 
author of M rcchakatika. Bhasa. about whose date there is still 
much doubt, lived probably not later than the ITErd or IVth cen. 
A.P. His dramas are based on plots borrowed from the Epics or 



(1) These passages, first cited by Dr. D. R. Bhamterkat in hia Cumichat LtctWte (L 
p 129), have been mien nder stood by later writers and some of them have proceeded 00 far 
to make them the corner-atone of n Buddhist theory of emancipation of morality from the 
influence of politics. One writer has attempted to show its direct opposition to the 
Br&htaanical canon which made politics independent of morality. As instances of such 
disregard for morality the anther cites the rules of Br&hmaiiic&l coder, justifying the 
execution of orimiimls, slaughter of enemica in battle and treacherous attacks on hostile 
kings, 

A rarofuJ analysis, however, make* m hold such conclusions as unwarranted. 
Brabm&iricat works never regard politics independent of morality but on the contrary 
make the political machinery the upholder of the moral canon* But the very fact that 
they lay down niies of practical politics make* them sanction coercive measures arid 
sacrifice the extreme tenets of pacifism. Aryadeva, a writer on philosophy* had 
little room for the rules of conduct to ho adopted by a king and hence hie plea for 
pacifism has no bearing upon that question. In common with the Br&hmanical writers* 
he was a believer in the rule of right sou sneau or D harm a and merely echoes the traditional 
theories of taxation and the contract subsisting between tfio king and his subjects. 
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on legends current in those days. He is a believer in the traditional 
Brahmanic order of things. In politics, lie seems to have been 
acquainted with the traditional Dhnrma&fatra rules. Ho stands 
for the supremacy of Dim mi a, the consolidation of monarchy and 
of ministerial loyalty to tile crown, not to speak of the supremacy 
cf the Brahmana. Neither a believer in popular supremacy nor in 
regal despotism, he derives his inspiration from the epic tradition 
and pleads for the continuance of the traditional regime. 

Sudraka’s date has not yet been clearly ascertained but he 
must have lived near about the 1st century A.D. which saw a 
lax social life and the decay of Buddhism. His book describes the 
consequences of an age of anarchy and he gives ns the picture of 
the tyranny of a low-born king, the excesses of his favourites and 
the consequent revolt of subjects. His kingly ideal is summarised 
in two verses. In the first verse where Sudraka is described as 
the ideal king, he is depicted as one versed in the Vedas and the 
sciences and performing sacred sacrifices like . the 
Asvamedha. In the concluding verse of the drama or the 
Bharatavakya, lie prays for an ideal state of existence in which 
the natural forces contribute to the prosperity of mankind and when 
the pious are honoured and a righteous king rules obedient to the 
laws of Dharma, 

Towards the close of the period, the study of Arthasfistra was 
revived and Kamandaka wrote his Nifeisara. About this book or 
its precepts proper attention should be given in connection witK 
the writings of the next period,' 




TV POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
DUUIv lA FROM REVIVAL TO FINAL DOWNFALL 


IVth Century A.D. to 
Xlllth Century A.D 

\ 

Tfte close of the Iltrd century A.D. and the dawn of the 
IVth were marked by a remarkahle political revival. Almost 
all the foreign powers declined and indigenous dynasties raised 
their heads. Three such powers divided the supremacy over the 
country amongst themselves. In the plain of Hindustan, the Guptas 
became the suzerain authority, Central India and the Deccan 
passed to the Yakatakas/ 11 and in the extreme south, a new power, 
the Pallavas,® made themselves the overlords of the three Tamil 


{1) The Vdhltuka Dynasty .—They dominated Central India from the elwsfl of th$ 
Till'd century A.D, to the middle of the YJih century (5P0 A.D,)* The founder of the 
lin -2 was ViudhyafokH. whose ITavarasens. I w m a great king - and in Ids line n-roso 
princes who performed ioni unci'able Yajapeya and Aivamedha sacrifices, The early 
VSkolakag formed a marital alliance with (he Kiiga* of Bhdraaivu. They were Saivitos and 
worshippers of To the height of their power, the Ysk&takafl ruled over an empire 

stretching from the Narmada to the Kmsa, while the Kadambas and .tome other smaller 
principalities acknowledged their simramfy. Hadc^-na was the last prominent ruler of the 
kingdom. (For details see Jouvrau-Dubreuirs Deeean, pp. 71-76, Vincent Smith's articloR in 
J Jl, A, S, 2014* Frieirinawaiiiy Iyengar in Inch Aatlfp 1{>2G.) 

(2) The Pttllnras — 1 The origin of the Pallavas is shrouded in mystery. Itarly 
writers like V, Smith, Venkayya and Bice regarded #lie Pallavas an foreigners and tired 
to identify them with the Pahlavaa of Western India. As the result, of the researches of 
a. number of workers, especially Dj\ JonveanDubmiil. this theory of Persian origin 1ms 
been discarded and various theories of iudigenpns enigin has gained ground (see Dubreuil 
pp 4U-57, also G op a lan, History of the Polhrm, pp. 1-31)* The P&Ilavu power i*TW 
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principalities which had been fighting for supremacy, while the 
north-western regions, first conquered l>y the Mnurvas, became 
permanently detached from the monarchy that dominated 
Hindustan. The Guptas under Sanmdragupta made a bid for 
universal dominion but inspitc of their extravagant claims, they 
failed to extend their supremacy over the Deccan or penetrate the 
south/*' 

Under Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, the Guptas suc¬ 
ceeded in annexing the territories of the Sahas of Ujjain, but 
their power did not loug survive. Under Ivumaragnpta and 
Skandagupta, there were other waves of foreign invasion and 
inspire of the best efforts of Skandagupta, the almost imperial 
power of the Guptas succumbed, by the middle of the Vlth cen¬ 
tury, to these attacks. Offshoots of the dynasty, however, main¬ 
tained themselves in many of the provinces, <4) e.g., in Mahva, 
Magadim and Bengal. 

probably founded during the middle of the llfrd certury A.D* by Bapparaja, the filth in 
line Trow him, Vjggugopji, being & tsahtotpjjorary of S&nludragtipia (MO A.D,}. These 
rulers issued shatters in Prakrit and were followed by princes who have left records hi 
Sanskrit. From 57o to 1)00 A*D, the South wee ruled by the greater Pallavaa, who were 
powerful jfinnarcbK aiu3 bad to fight the C&iukyas in ihe North. Narasimha-Varman I 
tGSCbfifjG A.Ih) defeated I'ufake&in II and iny&dcd Ceylon. Towards the dose of the IXfeh 
century, the Psllavag became weak ami sacQumbed to the inroads of the Colas. 

(fi> 8u mudraijupta' $ Southern Ad#tme $. — The extravagance of Samudragupta^ claims 
it; apparent from the fact rha-1 I,ho writer of Pr&tasti does not take care to mention 
even ihe Yiikatokus who ruled twos ho e&tenaivfl an empire Again, the wrong identi¬ 
fication of place- n a n j cm by modern historians marie him appear as the conqueror of tha 
Smith* To fat'C the time has come when scholars will doubt the fact of his having passed 
beyond the tuodth of the, Godavari where he vvna repulsed and whence he bad to beat a 
hasty retreat, (Do this point, Prof. JauYeaii-ttnhreiiiL'g object ions in his History of 
the Deccan, p. 117.) 

(1) Fite Later 0aj>t&$> The later history of Ihe Gopta dynasty is yet to be written, 
probably, Puragupta succeeded Skandagupia and after him camo a number of other 
Gupta Kings with authority more nominal than real. The names of these are Nai^imba- 
gupta Balgditya, TCumftragupfa, It, Budhngupifr, TatbR^fagopta and Baladitya who 
ruled from about ITS A.l> io cir, 5Jfj A,l>. After these princes, the nominal authority ol 







Other political changes took place about the same time. The 
Vakatakas wore ultimately (by middle of the Vlth century) sup¬ 
planted by the Calukyas in the Deccan and with these latter, a 
perennial struggle was waged by the Pal lavas of the south. In 
Northeriijnclia, a number of states arose out of the break-up of the 
Gupta Empire. Powerful kings warned for suzerainty but none 
succeeded in establishing permanent supremacy. King 
Yasodharman who defeated the Hums dominated for a time but 
was probably defeated by somo powerful rival king. Towards the 
close of the Vlth century, a number of dynasties established them¬ 
selves in various provinces of Northern India. Prominent among 
these were the ruling families of Magadha, the Yalabhi 
princes, * * * * 5 (6) the rulers of Thaneswar (Pra bhakaravanlhaua’s line), (7) 


the Guptas in Northern India became further reduced and seems io have been mainly 

confined to Eastern India, Hero we find the line of Krsngupta lidding sway—namely, 

KfsrigepU, Emnaragupta HI, D&modaragupta, MaMsenagupta, Devagupta II, and 

MMhavagupta, The Guptas had sonic authority in Eastern India, and ou the death of 
Karas, the. contemporary Gupta King Mityagena asserted his sovereign authority over 
a large part of Eastern India and performed somo Atfvamedha sacrifices. The age of 
anarchy helped him to make extravagant claims, But after Ihe third prince of his lino 
(JivitagupU II), the authority of the Guptas was finally extinguished. 

(5) YiGodharman, described as a dl Jmendra " and a devout S&ivite, 
defeated the Hfinaa and established authority over vast empire. His Mandasore 
ineriptiong have come down to us, Probably* hie supremacy was shortdived, 

( 6 ) Valahhi Prince. —The Valabhi princes claimed decent from Senapaii Bliatarha, 
a worshipper of the God Malidvara, commanding an array of Maitrakas (see Maliya 
Copper Pi, Ins. of 253 Gupta year). They attained power and prosperity under hie 
successor, The third prince of the line, Maha-Dapdanayaka and Sanaanfca Dropa Siraha* 
took the title of Maharaja, while Pbaraetma IV took the styles and titles of 
raramubhattaraka and lUjaeakiaviuti (dr. 326-330 G, year)* 

(7) v Thaneitara King #.— Near about Thunesvara arose the line of Bavvjte Kings 
producing PrabMkara-VarJliana, EEijya-Vardhana, and Har^a-Viudbana. The ft)trader 6f 

the dym' ty was Tu^mbhuLi. 















of Kashmir® (with a number of dependencies), of Kamarupa® 
(in Eastern India), the Maiikharis (10) in the upper Ganges Valley, 
West Bengal (under different lines of kings which produced the 
conqueror Basahka) (U) and several other localities in Eastern Bengal 
(for these princes see Dr. B. C. Miijmndar’s Monograph on the 
History of Bengal pp. 14-17), white in Central India ruled the 
two lines of Barivrajakas and Ucchakalpa Maharajas, who had 
more or less acknowledged the power of the Guptas. 

The downfall of the Vfikatakas, similarly, caused a serious 
turmoil in Central India and the Deccan. In their days of pros¬ 
perity, they had exercised suzerain authority over a large number 
°f minor kingdoms. Thus, their allies and feudatories probably 
included the princes of Sarahhapur-t, the Traikutakas of the 
western coast, the Salahknyaiiaa of Vehgipura, their relatives the 
Visnuloindins of Sri-Parvata and the Kadambas of the Kanareso 
districts, 

(8) Kashmir ,—Kashmir beeftme a powerful kingdom. About the time of Haren, 
the Karkota dynasty wm founded by J Hirlablni-Vanlhana, son-in-law of Ualatlitya. At 
the time cf Hiuen Teang s visit, the kings of Kashmir exercised suzerainty over a large 
number of urates on the western frontier. 

( H )) Kdmarftpa^ 3$ftmariipa too was a separate kingdom. Its e&Miest epigrapkia 
mention is in the Prasaeli of Samudmgupta. During Har^a’a tima B b ask arav ami an 
ruled there. He was Harm's ally. 

(lU,i Maukkarh. The Mnukhari; were a lino of powerful B a irit is king a whose 
insertions are found in J&nupur, near about, Gaya, and in some places of the Central 
1 rovinees. Though occasionally connected by marriage with the Guptas, they were 
often at war with the latter dynasty. The more important kings of this line were 
Maharaja Harivarmsn, Adityavannan, Tsvaravarman, Barr&r&rman, etc* 

(U) King Susanka,—The real history of Bmtitnka h yet to be written* His family 
and the exact date of his accession arc not known, but tins name gadSnka occurs in two 
inscriptions (e,g.. Rhotasgarh and Gan jam plat**) and iT seems that tins ambitious prince 
exit ruled hk authority from Gan jam to Northern and Western Bengal and Bihar and .made 
* hid For imperial author, y. Hie capital was Kama Bimirha anti gold coins bearing his 
name have been UmuL The Chinese traveller Hiuen Triiipg. calls him the murderer of 
Baj) a Vardhana, but we have nothing to prove it, 

<jfcr ; , ■ v : , ■ 1 j ;• ,V; ' tj.n, * 

: V ; . ‘ . • ^r'. tT> 
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On the downfall of the VS ka takas, the Kataccuria ruled over 
a region extending from Nasik to Ujjaiti, the Eastern (langns 
exercised authority near about Orissa, while the . Kadambas 
maintained themselves in Kuntaia. But the Kataecuris, 
Kadambas as well as live Visnukundins were conquered by Pula- 
kesin II of the Gfilukva dynasty or by b is predecessors. 11 ® 

In the region of the extreme south, the Pallavas of the Illrd 
dynasty exercised suzerain authority. They had quarrels with 
the Calukyas of the north, Vengi being the bone ol contention. 
The Pallava Mahentlravannan (600*6801 who was a patron of 
Saivism checked the Calukyas, while Narasimha-vannfui (13) burnt 
Yatapi, causing the death of Pnlak.hu II. 

Indian during the middle of the Vllth Century. —The middle 
of the Vllth century saw the waging of a many-sided contest 
amongst a number of fighting princes. King Harsavardha.ua of 
Kanauj, having his allies of Kamarupa and Miilava-Sarastra and 
related to the Mauklmris, had to fight (according to some) Sa&nka 
of Western Bengal and became the suzerain over a large part of 
Hindustan, but his southern progress was checked by Pulnkesiu 
II Calukya, who in his turn was checked by the Pallava Mara- 

( 1 - 2 ) Pulukefbi II .~PuUkeMn IT Calukya was a powerful prince ami ruled from 611 to 
633 A.D. He conquered MahSrSjira, the principality of the Kadambas, and reduced the 
Maury as of Konkan, and the kings of Lata ami Mfilava. His other enemies wmv 
I farfavsrdhana in the north and the Pallava, Niivasimhavarman in the south. He 
succeeded in checking ffarsa, but a sudden invasion of the 1’allava Narasimhavarnian 
made him lose his capital and life. He gave the eastern part of his kingdom to hie 
brother, who founded the lino, of the Eastern Calukyas. He received a special embassy 
from the king at Terflia and was visited by Hiuen Tsang. 

(13) Narwimhamman Pttllam.— Namsimintvarman (63^668 A.W, tha greatest of the 
Paliavaft, not only cheeked the Calukyas but sacked and burnt their capital Vatajri. He 
also conquered Ceylon and bad a very powerful navy. Ha kept the Cams, Colas anil 
Pain] Yus a oiler hie authority. 
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simlui-vanmui. The Indus Valley and Kaahinir^ together with 
the north-western frontier states remained separated from the 
plain of Hindu si no and the rulers of Kashmir became for a time 
the dominant power in that region. Nepal like Kashmir became 
separated from the politics of Northern India and the dynasties 
cultivated friendly relations with Tibet and China. 

The closing years of Harsa’s reign were- remarkable for the 
dawn of an era of great changes. It was during his iife-fcirae that 
the religion of Islam was preached by Prophet Muhammad and 
Harsa was still living while the Arab conquest of Persia was 
completed and that of the Makran coast undertaken. Lacking in 
the genius of consolidation ITarsa s sporadic conquests were not 
likely to survive and his tendencies gave little assurance to that 
effect. Like the thoughtless religious propaganda of Asoka, the 
meaningless charity and extravagance of Harsa bore bitter fruit. 
His own kingdom fell into the hands of a usurper, necessitating 
Chinese and Tibetan interference. aS) The new political condition, 

(14) The kings of Ka^naii belonging to the K&rkofca dynasty had become very 

powerful. Probably King IV rub 1 a-Vavdhatm vae the contemporary of Harsa. According 
to Hiuen Tuang, the kings of Kashmir exercised over !he extreme north-west 

and were very powerful- 

(15) We can hardly nnderatand H e ramnia v by Ho its to ro highly extolled by 
European writers an the history of Tmlia. Not to speak of writers like Eftinghausen 
or Kennedy, even the tote Sir Vincent Smith went so far as to. describe him as the 
tost great Emperor of India, whose death marked the final disruption <4 a central 
power in Northern India and the beginning of an age of perennial internal struggle until 
ibe appearance of the MuBSuImans. 

Yet a careful study of the history of his reign makes us thoroughly disillusioned. 
The empire of Harsa did not even comprise the whole of Northern India, and small as the 
arm was under his suzerain authority, it was hardly consolidated into a lasting empire, 
FTe warred on. be conquered—he thought of further expansion beyond the Narmada-- 
but he failed to consolidate- As soon as he closed, his eyes, nothing remained of that 
empire i & usurper mt on bis throne antt Chinamen nM Tibetans came to put an cud 
to anarchy. 
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for a time, robbed Eastern India of its preponderating influence 
over the polities of India. The suzerainty over the North-Western 
trans-frontier states passed to other nations and after a bitter strug¬ 
gle the princes of the Tang dynasty became masters of North- 
Western India and Central Asia. 

More serious enemies to Indian culture and political existence 
appeared in the person of the early propagandists, spiritual and 
military, of Islam. Arab armies made their appearance on the 
north and western frontiers of India. Makran was invaded and 
arter the defeat of Sihas-rai and Sahas 1 , the Sudra kings of Sindh, 
the Makran coast was lost to the Hindus permanently* 161 (644 
A.D.). Sindh* 171 itself resisted for another 70 years under the 
Brahmin usurper Cbach and his son Bahir, but ultimately sue- 

True to apeak, his was no empire m any sense oi the word. Hi a age, too, was one 
which mark^l the high tide of growing Indian demoralisation. While he was indulging 
in charities ami benevolences, Ijih biographer waa denouncing even the tradition of m 
imperial rule end scuffling at the memory of Kaiifcilya, With ail these, however, he wm 
fortunate enough to have able biographers to sound the trumpet of \m glory—one to 
describe hi a great conquests which did not survive oven a decade after his death, the 
oilier to harp on his great piety which did nothing hut help in the coming rutn and 

open the gates of India to & foreign enemy. {For one of the ablest estimates of Haran 

see R. G. Majumdars paper in Jh B« O. & S. 1923.) 

(.10) The Conqties / of the Mdktnti 1 Once established in Persia, tbo Arabs 

turned their eyes to the .Makran coast and Sindh. Probably, Makran was subject to 
Sindh which was ruled by Sahasi, a StijJra according to the evidence of Hiuen Ts&ng and 
the Chackrminfh In all probablify, the Makran coast wm overrun by the Arabs about 
the year 640 A.Ih 

U7) The Conquest of Sindh -Sindh, according to the Hat^aearllA, had been conquered 
h> Ha™ f* and made the wealth of Sindh his own ” ffl* n* JW* 

^ ) f Who this Sindh King was we do not know, but he has Urn identified 

with Sahasi, After him, the throne.was usurped by a Rrahmana named Chacha, This 
usurper consolidated bis authority and was followed by hit brother .**4 then by Ms *m 
Dahfr. B&hir had a dispute with Hajjn.j, the Muslim governor of Persia, regarding 
reparations for the Inciting of presents intended for the Khalit Walid by ike pirates of 
Dewal This led to snocessive Arab invasions, the last baing led by Muhammad bin Kasim, 
who defeated Dahlr after gaining the help of the local Buddhists. Sindh passed to the 
Arabs (712-713 A.D,}. 
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enrobed to the invasion of Muliaimnad-ilm-Kasim who got assis¬ 
tance from the rebellious local Buddhists (714 A.D.). Simul¬ 
taneously, the Arabs pressed hard in Central Asia and the western 
border and though with Chinese help, the princes of Kashmir, 
XJdyana (Swat) and Ghitral maintained themselves for some time 
(7*20 to 75.1 A.I).), the defeat of the Chinese General Sten-Chi, 
made the task of Arab advance towards India easier. 

The Great Political Revolution of the VlHth Century . — But 
with all these events, India proper was not destined to fall an 
easy prey to the Islamic armies. In the face of foreign aggres¬ 
sion, there came an almost synchronous political revolution which 
marked tho ascendency of new powers and which checked the 
spirit of disintegration and anarchy. The Rajputs 095 came to rule 

(18) Islamic Bxpanvhn in Central Asia,—* Side by aide th .re was an extension of 
Islamic power : n Central Asia, An Islamic kingdom was founded near Bokhara by 
Mad, a JSoroastrian convert to Mahomed ani&m {825 A.D.), Under hjj* son and grandeon, 
the Kovereignnty of the SamankU's was ex tended over Sainarkhund and Fergana. About 
012 AJD, an officer of the Saraamdes, YakuhbljaiR, captured Herat, occupied Zabulistan 
from the Rajputs and also took away the citadel- of Kabul, which was then in the hands 
of the Brahmin Bhahis, whose dynasty was founded by Kallar, 

In the reign of the Samanide, Null (942 acc.j, Turkish slaves were enlisted in the 
Amirs army, and in the reign of Abdul Malik and his successor Mansur, Turks rose 
into prominence. One of ttieh© Turki slaves, Al&ptagiu, founded the kingdom of Ghazni 
and, later on thin principality passed into the hands of Subuktigm. Bubukfigm'e son 
was the celebrated Mahmud who was destined to lie the terror of the Hindus, 

While the Turks were- gaining in powtr day by day their further eastern extension was 
blocked by the Hindu state of Kabul and Punjab, ruled by Brahmin kings of the Shahl 
dynasty. Wo have inscriptions of kings Kalakavarnmn, BhTraa and Jayap&k of this line 
and coins of many king* After the capture of Kabul citadel, the capital of the Hindu 
kingdom was transferred to Wahiruf (t-dahlmnda). J ay ftp ala was Bubuktigm's contem¬ 
porary. 

(49) The Who were the R&jputa,” is a question to which a satisfactory 

answer is yet to be given* Claiming descent, from tho .Ksattriya heroes of antiquity, 
rthey proved themselves to have been the fucst redoubtable champions of Birnluiam and 
even now they are distinguished by their fine physique and martial bearing. Yet, in spite of 
all these, they have been regarded as foreigners of low origin or as lower caste Hindus 
elevated to a higher social position. The mam reasons for the adoption of these 
hypotbscs are : (1) they arise suddenly in the VII th century, (a) the legend of the origin 
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in most kingdoms. Just about the middle of the YTIIfch century 
A..D. four great powers arose in the country :— 

fl) The Gurja r a-Prat i 1 1 aras, (20) who had established their 
principality in the VTth century or even before that time, became 
a great military power and advanced to the Punjab border and 
the plain of Hindustan. They were destined not only to make 
a hid for supremacy over central and western Hindustan but to act 
as a bulwark against Islamic aggression for nearly two centuries. 

of the Agnilruio^ points to their artificial elevation by the Brahmins to recruit fighters 
for Hinduism, (3) similarity of some Rajput tribe-names to some of the non-Aryan clam 
names (Hmia, Jit* Takg&ka, etc.). 

At on* time it was fashionable to regard the Rajputs as Scythians, after the views 
of Colonel Tod. But more recently, there have been new theorisings about the origin of 
the Rajputs, On this point, Professor X), R, Bhand&rkar’s Foreign %JUmvnta in Hindu 
Population (Ind. Ant., YoL XI/) is of great interest. Sir V. Smith' m most recent views are 
to be found in his Oxford Hhtory of India (pp. 172 174). Prominent among those who 
believe in the Keattriya origin of the Bajput is Mr, 0. V, Vaidva, the author of the 
History of Mediaeval Hindu India (Vol* II), 

A discussion about the origin of the Rajputs k out of place here. But one nr two 
points may be advanced, to enable our readers to form a clear idea as regards the K^uttriya 
origin of the Rajputs, First of nil, anthropological measurements go to prove that the 
Rajputs belong to the best Aryan type in India. Secondly, we believe that & sudden con¬ 
version or elevation of foreigners cannot possibly convert foreigners both in physical 
characteristics and in mentality. 

(20) The Gu rj ara-Pra ti h dr a Empire,—The origin of the Gurjara Prutharas is shrouded 
in mystery. But whatever might have been their origin (which question must even 
yel remain an open one), a Q-urjara kingdom was already in existence, north of Valabhi, 
in the Vllth century A,D. when Hiueu Teang came to India. The first PratiMra 
dynasty, claiming descent from the Brahmin Haricandra was probably founded about 
550 A. XX and exorcised authority over a large tract for about twelve generations. In 
course of time* feudatory princes of the Pratihara dynasty established other smeller 
states. The Prafcibaras gradually extended their Influence and they had to fight, during 
the early part of the YHIth century, the forces of the Arab Governors who, under Junaid 
Visid-, advanced up to Ujjuin. But the Arabs were hurled back by a prince of the 
Pratihara^ who ruled in Avanti, The greatness of this family was consolidated by 
Nagabhata who flourished during the middle of the VTIIth century A.D. 

The Gurjara Praiih&ras tinti their Struggles .—After Nagabbata, the family suffered 
reverses at the time of Devaraja (at the hands of 8 i Ink a of the older time) hut after him 
there was a number of powerful rulers, e<g. r V&baraje, Niigabhat* TI, R&nmbhadra, 
Bboja, (cir. S4Q A.D,), and Mahendra Bala (1st quarter of the Xtb century), 
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(II) About the middle of the Vlllth century A.D. also arose 
in Eastern India the Pala Empire* 21 * founded by Gopala who 
was raised to the throne by the magnates and the people to end a 
regime of anarchy. 

In tli© height of limit power the Pratiti&ra raters ruled over a vast, empire, which 
was more or less finltdalieed. The empire, in the height of its splendour, extended from 
the borders of the Punjab and Sindh to those of Bengal, and included Magadha for 

pome time. It included the greater part of the Gangetio valley and almost the whole 

of Central India nod Bundelkhand, Guzorat and a portion of the Punjab were in that 
bhupiiv. Prominent among the feudatories of the Empire were the Guhilol princes, the 
Cahamaua* (whose line was founded by Guvuka) and the CondeHas. Kan&uj, which 
had been taken from its local king C&krayudba, afterwards became the capital of the 
Empiro* 

WilJi its vast, extent, great wealth and powerful armies, as h proved by the 
evidence of Muslim writers and travellers (see Elliot, Yol. I), the Empire lacked 
consolidation, Bhoja and Mahentlrapalu were the greatest rulers of the line and the 
monarchy did much to arrest the advance of the Arabs of Sindb. 

The supremacy of Use Pr&tiharas was short dived. They had to contend with 

powerful enemies. The Files of Bengal under Dbarmapala, and the Kastrokuias of 
the south were their bitterest enemies, not to speak of the Arabs (or the occasional 
raids of Kashmir Kings). Vat^arSja or Niigabhata II had to fight with both 

DharmapaU and the under Dbruva, But the death of Dbruva and the 

southern attack on Goviuda the Bas$rakttla King saved the Prauhiras from min, 
Dharmapala in the meanwhile advanced up to Kan an j and put Cakr&yudba on the 
throne. Uagabbnta suffered again from the attack of Govinda MI (8 07 <806 A.D,)- Bhoj&, 
too t suffered an attack made by Devapala, but towards fcbe end of BhojVa reign, tha 
king of Bengal was discomfited while there* was no pressure from the B5uJiakQ|as. But 
about 915 A.Xh the Fratihara Mahipala buffered a signal reverse at the band of India 
ID, Rat> Irakli £a, but was saved from destruction by the incompetence of Govinda IV. 
After Mahipala, the decay of the empire was fast. The Candotlas under Dhanga 

wrested much of the Imperial territories, Gujarat became independent, the Cedis 
asseriod themselves, while the KaecK&pagh&fcaia became independent near Gwalior. 
Bajyapala, the last ruler of Kanauj, suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni and then 
died in a war with the Kacch^paghitas and the Canddlas. The line ended soon 

afterwards ingloriously, 

(il) The Pa tax of Bengal .—Bengal during I he close of the VII th and the first half of 
(he Vlllth century was divided into a number of small principalities* The 8alias and 
Khadgae probably divided the country and a large number of petty states existed. By 
the middle of the Vlllth century (dr, 750 A.D.) the chiefs ended the period of anarchy 
by electing Gopala to the throne (c/. Klmlimpur plate). 

The Pad dynasty founded by him was a longdivod one and produced eminent rulers 
and conquerors* Dharmapaia, tbs son of Gopala, claimed to have conquered nearly the 
whole of Northern India, and placed Cakrayudha on the tbrono of Kanauj t after 
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(III) Almost simultaneously, there arose the RastrakQt»8 <22) 
who, under Dantidurga (753 A.D.), put au end to the Calukyas 
and took their place in the Deccan. But before their downfall, 
the Calukyas under Vikmnaditya I had almost crushed the politi¬ 
cal power of the Pn Havas, so much so that they sank into insigni¬ 
ficance. 

defeating the Gut jar NiigablifOa (Khalinipiir, 1, il aud 12)* His eon Deyapakv, 

seems {o have conquered Assam and Kalinga, After Devftpala earns Yigrabnpala, Narayanii- 
[> 51 : 1 , Kajvapala, Gfrp&la II, VigrahapiUa, and Mahipala, who suffered an attack from 
B&jendrti tola. The kingdom was probably weakened by thin and probably rival 

princes established themselves in western and southern Bengal* Mabipiiia was followed 
hy Nayapala, VigmhapaU, Mal.ipila U, fcurapala (Manbali In*.) ami Ba map ala who saved 
the dynasty from utter ruin a ad saved ii from the revolt of Divyoka who bad usurped 
authority in & large part of the realm. 

(22) The They rose to power under DardbUirga, about 753 A.D, and 

were a dynasty Which had long been ruling in the Deccan. Their king, Indra, son of 
Krjna, was defeated by Jayasimba of the earlior Calukya dynasty, and front that time 
they were feudatories to the ('nlukyaa, Dantidurga, who founded the greatness of the 
hue arid mourned pompous tides, was deposed by bis uncle Jvrsna I. After Kr?na I, 

the next great king was Elmira who carried on war on both fronts, natoely, on the 

north »e well as on the eolith- He forced the Pallavaa In pay a tribire of elephants, 
while cruising the Vindhyna be bumbled Vatsarlja* 

Govinda III {794 S14 A.D), the greatest monarch of the line, made himself 
suzerain fiver the region between the Vindhyas and the Tuiig&bhadra. Ho also conquered 
Lata where he made bis hr..flier Indraiaja viceroy. After Govinda, who inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Hirauhirra, NSgabhata II (uir. 807 ur 80S A.D,)» I he state suffered 
from internal eonipi noil funs, which checked for a time its conquering activity, 
Ainogltavarjja had himself pre-occupied by the war with I he Las tern. Cahikyas* A 
number of weak princes mcceoded him, and the ne^ct great king made war on 
Hie king of the Colas, o« whom had devolved the task of carrying on war with the 
prominent, Deccan Cower. Kraim III defeated the Coin king Bajaditya at the battle 
of T&kkolam (940 A,D.)* 

The last king of the dynasty, Karka II, l ad to fight the Pamnarms of Malwa usd also 
the princes of the Calukya dynasty. When Mu Ik bed was at Hie mercy of the northern 
enemy, the Calukya warrior Tails restored Hie older line, and established the Caluky ft 
dynasty at Kalya ni (9?S A.IX)* 

The mnk^mstraMtu Dm!,- The Ka§|rakQ^s m the predominant Deccan power 
bad u> fight the Uurjarna in the North, the Cblas in the South, and. occasionally, 
I,be Eastern CAliikyas (an off-shoot Of the. older Calukvas) established by Kubjii 
VwnnvardLana, 1 rother of Fnluke&n II, in the province of Wigi, This slate lasted 
HU 1070 A*IX, ami some of its kings fought the Kastrakutp. Thwing the mgu 
of Amogbavarsa, T (815 A,IX) Hie war between the two esnuntries continued vigorously* 
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(TVy And a few decades later the place of the Pal lavas as the 
suzerain power in the extreme south was taken by the Colas,^ 
who continued to Isold a supreme position almost to the eve of 



The Later Cdlukyat. —Til addition to these, local Calukya princes, who had probably 
become the vutaalft of the Bus Irak fit as, were ever ready to assert themselves. The dynasty 
of Taib also claimed descent lrom flits older line an (l as booh as it was established, it 
had to carry trn war on the two fronts. Tails (97B-997 A.!>.)» the first king, had to fight 
Mnftja of Malwu, who after smeen successful raids lost his life in the 17th attack. 
Tb© next kings, RatyiUraya, VikratmHljtya and layaaimha, had to figlit the Colas. 
Ten war wits a rumble one and went on with varying successes on both sides. In lUo l 2 AJD. 
was fought the battle tif Koppam in which Cola llajadhiraja lost Ms the, Soraesvara I 
11040-1669 A ►!>.), who fought ah Koppam, took up the cause of the Eastern CMukya. prince 
KulofcfcmYgu. He was however defeated *1 BfzwatU and Kills! Sangam and committed 
suicide. 

The war was continued by Kulottunga, an heir tn the Eastern Cfilukyas who 
ascended the Cola throne. Hut, during Vikramadliya "Vi’s long reign, after the 
peace with the Colas, the Hoy sal as made an attack on the C&luky&s. Vikraraadhya VI 
ruled fur a long time (1076*1127), Within thirty years of his death, the Empire broke 
Tip and the Kalacuryns .usurped authority in a largo portion of the Empire, under Yijjala 
(1156-1167). Bui; the Knlaenry&a them selves were weakened by the usurpation of Vasava. 

{'ii-3) Tat nil India and the Rue vj ike- Cola Power *—As stated already, in the 1st 
century A.D. the Colas had risen to power and weltli under able kings liko KarikoU 
fbo BUckfoot. Hut this early supremacy was destroyed by various cairnes and for 
some time the Cerad rose to power. Very soon, liowwer, they were supplanted by the 

Hallftvas find during ih ir ascendency Hie Ceras, Colas and Pandyas all had to remain 

cnient with the subservient position of feudatories, 

But the Pall&vay as the predominant pov/er of the South Had to contend with a 
number of enemies, viz, t the Calukyas in the North and the Balyas in the Smith and 
other enemies. 

The Pa Hava s suffered defeat a; the hands of Vrkramaditya It C&lukya (741) and 
bn the extinction of the Calukya^, (heir aucceuHtm , the Ilastrakfb m inherited the quarrel, 

.tfovinda HI inflicted a cruMiing defeat on the Karnhi rulers. In their weakness they 
were attacked by the Tandya^ under Varaguiia (dr, .825), but the Bandy a* themselves 
suffered defeat. 

While this duel was going on, the Colas averted themselves. The Cola king' 

Vijayulaya recovered Timjoro while hie Aditya Cola dfifeated the bat Pallava AparSjita 

and laid the foundations of the Cob Empire. The next- king Pararkfaka (906-653 A.D.) 
reduced the Pawlyas and invaded Ceylon. But very soon, the Colas took up the fight 
against the Northern power, the riastrakiilas Jiaj&rfitya lost his life at the battle of 
Takkolftni against Krana III (940 A.Dv). In 985, Itajaraja ascended the tlirone and 
made himself suzerain over a vast empire at retching from Tmvancor© to the Kalidga 
border anti including a large part of Mysore. He conquered the Maldives and Laccadives, 
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the Mussalmau conquest of the south, w As a result of this, four 
great political powers arose and warred for supremacy keeping 
under check a. number of other kingdoms and feudatories who 
transferred their allegiance to the more successful conqueror. The 
mutual hostility of these kept them engaged and prevented them 
from presenting a common front to the Islamic hordes that con¬ 
tinued to knock at the gates of India. The Gurjara-Pratiharas 
continued to act as a bulwark to the further eastern advance of 
the Mussulmans who laid however the good fortune of having an 
ally in the !tastrakutas. tiS) Roughly, such a state of things lasted 
for nearly two centuries. White these struggles were going on, 



formed marriage alliance with the stern Calnkyaa and put down the P&^yaifc He 
wits stroceefled by Jiajendra Cola, who, not satisfied with a Tamil Empire, advanced 
against the Talas (aseuming the title of Gahgaikonija) and sent an expedition against 
the kingdom of Srivijnja in Sumatra. His unfortunate successor lost his life in the 
battle of Koppam while fighting with the Cklukyaa. which work was carried tm by lus 
successors, 

(24) Pdndyn RetimL—' Vijay&laya’s line was then ended by Kulottuhga (LG70- 
1118). This prince warred on to conquer Kalinga, repelled the CUilukyas end fought 
the Hoysala 8 . The last powerful ruler was Bajar&ja 111 (12164248). After him the 
Colas declined and the Pandya 8 iri AlHravarman became powerful, capturing and blam¬ 
ing Tanjorc. Jat&Yarman Sunilora P&ndya (1251-1275), was a powerful ruler, but Moslem 
invasion under Malik Kafur brought the kingdom under Sultan Alauddin Kbilji 
(1310 A.D J. 

(25) DetfJme of the G urjaraPr a Hh dr a s The Gurjara-Pratihaia Empire suffered 
from decay lifter the death of Mahendrapaladeva (908 A.D.), who may be regarded as the 
Iub! great Lord Suzerain of North India. Mahendrapala was succeeded by Bhoja 11 
and then by M&hipala, who is called Ivajadhiriija of Ary&vnrta by the poet Bajaaekhata. 
Ti was probably in hie reign that the Moslem traveller Masaudi visited India. He 
has left a record of his four great armies each numbering 7,00,000 men. But the 
Empire received a terrible shock at the hand 3 of India III (dr* 916 A.D.). This 
Rs stride uta attack weakened the Empire, though it did not crush it. After Mahipala 
came MabCndrapala 0* Bevapala (dr, 946), Vijayapala and Mjyapala the contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 

The Fratiharas did very great service to India, by choking the inroads of the Mus¬ 
sulmans of Sindh, and the break-up of their Empire was a great catastrophe. The ambi¬ 
tious and rebellious feudatories of the Empire now took advantage of the weakness of the 
central power and not only asserted independence, but thought of establishing paramount 
authority. 
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on in tlie North-Western frontier the Kabul state held its 
own under its Brahmin usurpers till the end of the Xth century 
and the first quarter of the Xlth. 

Further Feudal Disintegration .—The middle of the 
Xth century witnessed great political changes and was signalised 
by great events which were to change the course of later history. 
After king Mahipala or Vinayakapiila, who had succeeded in res¬ 
toring the fortunes of his family, the Gurjara-Pratihara monarchy 
underwent a steady disintegration arid the ruler of Kanauj suf¬ 
fered constant attacks from his feudatories, who not only asserted 
their independence but turned their arms against their 
late master. Prominent among these new states of Northern 
India were those ruled over by Bajput princes who made dynastic 
war and mutual hostility the sole objective of their existence. 
The country fast moved on the path of catastrophe. The danger 
of the common enemy who was knocking at the gates could hardly 
rouse these princes to a sense of duty. 

The danger of Islamic invasion became however greater day 
by day and though adverse political circumstances and the distance 
of the Indian frontier removed for a time the Arab menace, an 
offshoot the Samani kingdom ruled by the virile Turki converts 
was established at Ghazni. It was destined to become the point 
d'appui of the Moslem in his designs against the fertile plains of 
India. That state passed to the hands of .able rulers like Alaptgin, 
Subuktlgin and Mahmud, the last of whom was destined not only 
to strike terror in Hindustan by his cruel and inhuman raids, 

Among these may h& counted the CaMellas led by Dhanga who claimed imperial 
authority about D54 AIX (Khujar&hb inscription). The Cedi Lakftnaparaja w&a another 
such king. The Calukya Malaria asserted independence in Gujarat, the Kaechapagliatas 
established themselves near Gwalior, and the Parnmaras asserted themselves as also the 
Calmpianas of Sakambhavi (se* C. Majumder's <hrjara-Pratmta> pp. 76-81). 
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but to absorb the state of Kabul and Inhere. Islam gained 
ground every day and the religion of the Prophet spread among, 
the wild hillmen partly by force but more through the excel¬ 
lence of that religion over the debased Buddhism current in those 
places. The Kabul state under the renowned kings Payapala 
and A ranch*, pa In fought against Sultan Mahmud, but their weak 
forces, though occasionally strengthened by contingents of 
neighbouring rulers, could do nothing against the invaders flushed, 
with zeal and superior in lighting capacity and brilliant general¬ 
ship. 

With the fall of the Shahi kingdom of Kabul,^ the natural 
barrier of protection passed to the ever-vigilant Mussulman 
enemy, who had in Mahmud’s lifetime annexed the greater part 
of the Punjab. Later on, the weak successors of Mahmud found 
a refuge in this Indian territory 

From that time, however, the Mussalmnn conquest of India 
was a foregone conclusion though a respite of nearly two centuries 
was granted to the Indian princes ol Hindustan, through the 

(26) FoJf 0/ the SmhU.~ Jay&pate lost, Lamgha-n and Hie regions to the west of the 

Xnaixa to Subuktigin, After hi* death, his son Anandapala fought till 1009 or 1010, when 
lie was hilled in battle* His son Trilocanapala carried on the struggle bat he wan 

forced to submit. Towards the dose of hie life, ho seems to have lost bin kingdom 

(1021). Hie successor, the laei of the Brahmans Sahis, Bhimapala, died in 1026. The 
greater part of the Punjab including Lahore passed to Mahmud of Ghazni. 

(27) GJtawifliti* Sultan# of Lahore.—Alter the death of Sultan Mahmud, hia son 

Masaud became king. He ruled hm father’s Empire and appointed ft Kazi &&& 
Governor to rule the Punjab. He seems fo have also employed Hind a generals ihkI 

soldiers. His general JSialtiagin carried on raids into Hindu territory to the ea:b but 

being unfaithful to hie master, ho was killed. Masaud thought of making conquests 
in India, but the western part of his empire being attacked by the Seijuks, he retained 
troiD Indis, and while on his way, lost his life. A number of weak kings then eat on the 
throne of Ghazni. For forty years, the throne was usurped by a slave named To glint, 
but afterwards, Mahmud’s line was restored. After two Sultans, Ibrahim and 
FarnkUjad who ruled till 111$, the throne passed to Bahrain who had a lung reign of. 
41 years. He was a weak prince and during his reign Ghazni was Jacked end burnt 
by the Gh tis. Bahrain retired to India and ruled there till his death t 
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weakness of Mahmud's successors 1285 and the constant rivalry of 
the Ghuznivite and the Ghori princes. Northern India remained 
in the meanwhile a medley of principalities wedded to a policy of 
eternal hostility and mutual strife. There arose new princes and 
rival dynasties. But, in this new mandate the fighting energies 
of each state was neutralised by the hostility of its neighbours. 

Rajput princes ruled in these states. War for supremacy 
became the objective of these ambitious princes and the boundaries 
of each state varied with the success or failure of the ruling prince. 
Consolidation of authority or the building of a stable empire 
was beyond the comprehension or genius of these chiefs. War 
for military glory continued the end and aim of their existence and 
the age was one of cMtairic anarchy. States gained ascendency in 
turn. Able rulers like Bhoja of Mahva, Kama of Cedi, Madam- 
candra of Kanauj carried on the eternal struggle which did nothing 
but weaken the country before the very eyes of the advancing enemy. 
Of the, new Rajput families, the Oahamana ruled in Sambhar 1 ®* 

(281 The Bedim and Fall of Gkami. —6n Bahrain's death hi* sou Ehami became 
king. He Inst Gbanhi first to the Turks and then to the Ghoris. Khasru had to retire 
to T ahore where be ruled frr seven years* The Iftdt prince of the bones of Mahmud, 
Klunsrn Tb P v,as defeated, . aptured and killed by Bha! abuddin Mahomed Gbori (1101 A.D*)- 
Coins if rhe Gbavnivide Sultans of Lahore have eome down to us and aorae of these 
bear Sanskrit Inscription and are copied from Hindu Sbahi coins, 

(29) The Cihamdna Kingdom of Samhhura, —It was founded by one Sarntinta T who 
and whose immediate successors dkHnguiefied theinselv&s in the struggle against the 
Arjths if Sindh, The Bijolm stone inscription gives us an account of this line. One 
important king was Guv^ka. Vigraharfija was a great rider and was succeeded hy 
Duriava (97B A-D,—Harsha stone). After him came a number of princes (Govinda, 
Vakpati, Vijaya, Durlava, Vigrsha, PriUiviraja, AjaipSla, Amor&ja) who consolidated 
the power cf the lines, Some of these, like Arnoriija, had to %ht not only the Mussulmans 
but also bad to war with the kings of Gujarat (Kumarap&Iah Via&ladova was a great 
soldier, poet and dramatist, who checked and punished the Moslems many times, 
dev i ruled at least up to 1168. He was followed by a number of weak kin^s. The last 
prince of the dynasty was the celebrated warrior Prthvlraja, the ruler of Ajmere and 
Delhi, who once defeat Shahabuddin Ghori but was ultimately conquered and killed by 
him (1198/A.TX), Towards the close of the XlUh century, the CSHtnfiiiftb barred the way 
pf the TnrkO'Pafli&nsi to India. 
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and Ajmir, the Paramara in Malwa, <M> .the Haihaya in Ccdi, tsl) 
■ the Can della in Bnndelkhand, <K) the Caulukya in Gujarat,^ 

(30} The ParamSra Kingdom of Maltca, with its capital at Dhara* became powerful 
during the latter half uf the Xth century* The first king to aBsume independence was 
Siyakadeva, who w&vs followed by VSkpatiiajadeva. Mufijto and Sindh urn jmleva. Muflja 
who fought Tailapa (973-R97) was killed by him in battle* Bhoja (1010-105:3) was the 
greatest king of the dynasty. He was a great author* lawyer, poet and writer tin various 
subjects and was the greatest ruler of his time. He fought the Mussulmans or 
Tvirnskas in addition to the adjacent enemy states of Gujarat, the kings of the 2nd 
C&lukya dynasty of the south, and the Cedis of the east, who were connected with 
the Calukyas by marriage* During this struggle Ohara was once occupied by Bhltntt 
of Gujarat and once by Jayasimba Oalukya. Bhoja also fought the Turks. Probably 
he attacked the rear of Mali mud after the sack of Boumath and sent a contingent to 
help Anandapala* After BLioja, there was disorder in the kingdom and Bhojft’e successor 
Jayadinhft was placed on the throne with the aid of Yikramaditya Cftlukya* King 
Odayaditya restored the fortunes of the family and Ids son Lak^munadeva seems to 
have waged war on all sides. He was followed bv Naravrumn (1100-1133) ami 
Yaitwamian w ho suffered defeat at the bands of the C&lukyas and JayftHimlm Siddbnrfijft 
of Gujarat tvbo imprisoned him h; u cage. His successor Jayav&nnan was defeated 
by Kumarapaladeva of Gujarat and was decapitated. Other kings ruled after him* 
namely, Ajaya-Varman, Yindbya-Varman (who recovered much of bis ancestral territory 
from’ Gujarat and fought the Gujarat kings), Bubhaja-Varmno. Arjnna-V&rroan and 
DevapeU-Varman in whose, lino the main line of the J'aramAraa was ended with the 
attack o! Sultan Iitntmfah, 

(31) The Haihaya Princes of Cedi were probably not feudatories to the Gurjara-Prati- 
haraa, From inscriptions we know that the earliest king was Kokkala. After him 
came Dhavala* BahliM^a, Yuvaiajadeva Lak^meua, Sankaragana (Yuvar&ja II) and 
Kukalla who were followed by Gaiigeyadeva (who reigned till 1040), He seema to have 

occupied Ben area and fought Bhoja hut was worsted. After him came Kama, who 

nest to Bl/oja was the greatest king in Ary&v&rta, He conquered many kings, extended 
his Empire over Trikaliuga, Behar and a largo part of Hindustan, After his long reign 
(1040-1060) hifl aon Yasaskarna carried on the tradition of his father, ruling till 1125. He 
wa* followed by Gayakams, Naraflimha-Yarinan Jayasimha atid YijayasimUa who 

reigned up to the end of the Xlltb centmry when the dynasty fell with the attacks of 

the MnsaiUm&ne under Sh&htthuddin Clliori and his onecessore in the Delhi Sultanate. 

(B2) The Cendr&treya or Candella Dijnastty of BundeHihtjnd, with capital at Khniur&ho, 
was founded by a prince named Kanoiika (vee V. Smiths art* in Ind* Ant.* Yol, XXXVII). 
The early kinga were probably feudatories of a greater power, f.e., the Gurjura-Prfttih&ras. 
Naunuka was followed by Vfckpati, Yijaya, Rabija. Srilj&r^u* Y^ovaj-marv, the' lant 
being followed by Dbatiga, a powerful king who is. sail! to have helped JayapaliL against 
Subnktgm, He was followed by G&nda (1000-1023)* a contemporary of Mahmud whom lie 
resisted. His sou Yidyadhara inflicted a crushing blow on Bajyupala Fratjh&ra. of 
Kananj and probably killed him (with the help of the Kauchapaghatus, tributaries to the 
Cpridellaft* Tint) that of the kings of MAlwa and Occjti) T Vidyfidhflrft king 
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the Gahadavala in Kanauj, lJ,) the Pala in Magadha, the Sura, and 
later on, tire Sena ruled in Western Bengal . <35) Himalayan states 

and was followed by Devavamvan who called him sell m indopoo.de tv t monarch. Elrfci* 
vnrman was a contemporary and enemy of Karmi, the Cedi king, and the two fought 
tor supremacy. He was followed l>y £allak§m&ua who warred on Malwa and Cedi. 
After him came (1110 A JX) J»yavarman and Frtbivivarru&n (1120-1125), The next king 
M adunu varum n repelled an attack by Siddhariija Jayasimha of Gujarat and humbled the 
kings of Maivta and Cedi, he himself beitig a friend of the GAlqatJavaJa king of 
Xammj. The last important king of this line wm Paramardideva (1105-1208), He 
was worsted by the Cahairiiina Prthylraja (1182) and again by Kntubnddin who captured 
the fort of KSlafijara, After him, there were throe kings but the line bad to fight the 
Turk* constantly and sank into insignificance. 

(38) The Cmlukya Dynasty of Gujardt, with its capital at Auhilwtira* was founded by 
Mularaja (Xth century). The Gujarat kings had to fight not only the Cilukyaa of the 
South, the Paniwas of Mahva, the Chhanianas of Sarnbhara, but the Arabs of Sindh 
and later on the Turks, Mularaja was succeeded by Cfimujpda (997-1010). He defeated 
and killed Studhuraja of Malwa, After two unimportant kings, Bhinm I became the 
oler (1023-1064), He vaa a canfempomry of Bhoja and Kama Cedi and if. was 
during his reign that Mahmud of Ghazni raided Somnath. He was followed by 
Karo* (1064 1094). His successor Jay&sknha Suddharaja (1094-1143) fought the Arabs 
m addition to the Icings of Malwa tnJ Cedi. MaUva was overrun cruelly, Its king 
wae treated Larbarou&ly and it was partly occupied. His successor was Kumarapala 
(1143-1173). He subjugated the Gufcilots and the king oi M&lwa, fought against the 

Cedis ami was favourably inclined to Die Jamas. He was succeeded by incompetent 
prince who was supplanted by AiularUja II (1176*1178). Ho was a king though a minor 
and signally defeated Muhammad Ghpri. Under hi a successor Bhirna H (1178-1241) and 
the next prince, the Baglielas usurped authority. Pour kings of this line. 
Vifjaladeva, Arjuaa, Barahga and Karna ruled till 1303 when the kingdom was conquered 
by Alatiddm Khiliji (1303), 

(34) Qskadav&las nf Rmiauj.— The first imporiam king of the Gahadaviila line oi 
Kauauj waa ( andradeva (eir, 1080) who eonqnred Kanauj from the local ruler, 
and captured Benares and probably Oudh. He expelled the Turks In whom the 
rraliMteS had submitted and claimed to be the greater monarch oi Xryfivarta after 
TJhoja 1 aranvara and Cedi ICarpa. After him came Madanapala and next tc him 
Gnvinda^Candra, who seems to have conquered the Cedis and extended his empire 
in Lhe east and checked the Turk* now established in the Punjab. He ruled from 
1114 to UG4 and was tallowed by Vijayacandra (1154-1170) who claimed a victory over 
i,be lurks. Inwards the close of bis reign, the OahemAna Vsgrahnraja of Ajmer captured 
Delhi and made a bid For suzerainty in Aryivart*. Vijaya* son J&yacc&ndra was 
the rival of PrthvMja, the last Hindu king of Ajmer-Delhi. Jayuccandra ruled till 1193 
wlicu iiirf kingdom was conquered by Sliahuddiu Muhammad Ghori. 

(35) Bengal .—It seems that towards the dose ol the Tiiia period, their power in 
Bengal gradually decayed and passed to other dynasties. The Sura dynasty was 
founded and m have the namea of Bilrk Kings. Names of other kings and of other dymvft- 
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like Nepal, Chamba, Kangra, Kashmir and Kfimarfipa, became 
isolated from the influence of the political forces working in 
Hindustan, though maintaining their independence for some time. 

In the Deccan and in the South the same state of affairs 
subsisted. There too arose new dynasties ruling in various places, 
e.g., the YadavaS^ ) of Devagiri in Malmrastra, the Hoysalas 
of *D vara - S amudra, (37> (further south) the KSkatiyas of Warangal,'’ 8 ’ 



ties are ako forthcoming. But during the Xlltli century, the Bbiias of Laksm^avail be* 
came powerful. The founder of the dynasty was Bimautasena, who was followed by 
Bem&niasfcntt, and Vijayaeena, The.eon of the tost, Hailstorm* was a powerful king and 
extended his dominion6* Under his eon T Laksmamsena, Die country was invaded by 
the Turks under Muliummad l-bm ISakhiiyar but the Senna con tinned to rule in Eastern 
Bengal for some time more. 

(36) The Y&davtii of Devagiri claimed descent from a feudatory of the Calukyas named 
Drdaprah&ra, the ruler of a email kingdom established during the middle of the iXt-b 
century A.D. In hie family came ablo feudatory prinw* like Bhrllama TI. Tesugt 
and Bh ill am a. Ill* Bhillama TV declared his independence and established his capital 
ai Devagiri (1187). Hig chief enemies were the Hoysfcla Yndavas of Dyitrasamtidra. He 
mis succeeded by Jajtugi and by Sinhwia the most powerful king of the line (13104247). 
While the G boiies were conquering Sryavnrfca, Sinbana was building up an empire and 
fighting the king of Gujarat. The next imporlaui king was Ramacandro (1271-1309) 
io whose time Alauddin reduced the kingdom to vaaaatoge. Afterwards it we annexed 
to the Turko-Pathan Empire* 

(37) The Hoy salat of DrarasamndTa were a Mywrmn dynasty claiming deaeout from 
one Bala, who was followed' by Vmay&li'.ya (1047-1100). The next great king was 
Bi£hidev&, who gave up Jainism and becarao a V ai^p.a'-'a (1104-1136) and made himself 
master of a large southern empire with fJt^rnsaumdra as capital After him came 
Narasimha I and Viro, Ball a to IT (1172-1219) who was consolidating hie power against 
the Yadavas tt tl; time when the Turks were establishing in Hindustan. Xsmimha IT 
IV12& 1235) defeated ihe Colas and the PaUavas now sunk into insignificance. He 
was succeeded hv Somedvarfi (123S 1204), followed by ttavaaimha III {1254-1291) and Yira 
Ballala III (1291-1342), and during the reign of the tost, the kingdom pasaed to the Delhi 
Turks. 

(38) The Kakaiiyas of Warangal were at first feudatories of the Western Calukyas. 
The first important ruler, Tribhiibrmamalto Bctmariito reigned at Hanumkonda about 
11(30 A.D. Pj-otoraja (1130-1162) established himself firmly and built Wamogal. Hie 
son was Pratfiparadra-Deva who conquered the Yfidavas and the king of Orissa. M&badeva 
and Gaimpati were the next great kings* Gapapati ruled for 62 yearn and was 
a powerful king. After him his daughter KudrambJ ruled the kingdom for BO jeaifl. 
The. last king was Pratipafudra 11, in whose tirne Kafur conquered the country. Pratapa 
ruled for some time as a vassal and v.as followed by Kr»na under whom the kingdom 
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tin 1 kings of Orissa, (K ° not to mention a host of smaJl principalities 
and feudatories owing allegiance to the nearest powerful prince 
of the locality. 

In the medley of states, there was neither cohesion nor any 
political purpose. The princes thought of nothing but eternal 
war and dynastic hostility. Despotic ns they were, everything 
depended on their pleasure. The people had ceased to have any 
interest in politics. Religion decayed, the art of war became anti¬ 
quated, and society stagnant. Nobody thought of the country’s 
interest. 

The Mussalman, flushed with victory and fired by his religious 
fervour, had Jong bided his time. In the person of Shihabuddin 
Ghori, the spirit ol' compiest re-awakened. The ground had already 
been prepared and after a short struggle, the Hindu military 
resistance collapsed with the second battle of Tarain and the death 
of Prthvlraja. The Turko-Afghans carried everything before them. 
Principalities melted away, armies were annihilated and the plain 
of Hindustan passed to the hands of the Turin conquerors almost 
within the space of a decade. 

Sudden and sweeping as the tide of conquest was, it failed, 
however, to break the spirit of the people. The armies of Islam 
could conquer kingdoms but they could not put an end to Hindu 
culture. Patriotic Rajput princes and tribes carried on an almost 
continuous resistance. Many of them took shelter in the Jiills 

became insignificant though it continued, till 3tG3 f fighting the Eahmani Stiff,an* by 
whom it was an netted. 

<W Orissa had a*, independent dynasty of its own. The Kerris (Somavamrfi) ruled 
for a long time, but later on the Eastern 0ai>g&fi founded their supremacy under Vajra- 
hasta T (9M10IA). The Colas under Btijendra Cola invaded the country (about 102!}, hut 
aiterward* the Gangas became supreme. ltajaraja (1068-1076) and Anautavarman Coda- 
ganga (107(5-1142) were very powerful kings. They were followed by able prince* of other 
lines who maintained their independence fill dr. I56r> A.D, 
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and deserts. The inaccessible South retained its independence 
for another hundred years, till the military genius of Sultan' 
Alauddin Khilji, seconded by the zeal of Malik Kafur, enabled 
Islamic armies to penetrate the South. Yet even then the Mussul¬ 
man could not establish universal rule over India. The Hindu 
line of resistance, though broken, showed a new front. The war 
against Islam and Mussulman advance continued ail through 
the centuries till the advent of the European, as we shall-see in 
a subsequent chapter: Successive revivals took place and every 
time the Hindu made a hid for his lost political power and missed 
success only through unforeseen causes and circumstances which 
the historian of causes and events hardly explains accurately. 






BOOK X 


politics and public life 

IN MEDIAEVAL HINDU INDIA 


Prom the above summary of Indian political history we can 
easily sum up the main political tendencies which operated during 
the whole period from the Hindu resurrection of the IVth century 
A. I). to the eve of the Mussulman conquest of Hindustan during 
the dose of the XIIth century A.D. These appear to-be the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(1) First of all, there was a continued tendency to a further 
break-up, though we meet with the periodic rise of strong powers 
like the Palas and the Pratiharas. Along with this tendency to 
break up there was a further development of sub-infeudation and the 
rise of small local dynasties, w hich transferred their allegiance to 
the predominant power of the day. This received its culmination 
in the rise of the Rajputs and their vassal nobility. 

(2) Gradual shifting of the centre of political interest from 
the East to the West, caused partly by the invasion and immigra¬ 
tion of foreign races and partly through the establishment of the 
Islamic power on the border of north-western India, 

(3) The disappcarence of Republics and Republicanism. 

(4) Perpetual dynastic war which wasted the resources of 
princes and weakened the kingdoms. 

(5) Gradual disappearance of the people as an important 
factor in political life and the rise of regal irresponsibility, which 
brought with it the practical disappearance of all real checks on 








regal power. Taxes came to be multiplied, the King’s voice be¬ 
came supreme in the state, though he could not as yet claim legis¬ 
lative authority. This remained as the only real check on royal 
irresponsibility, 

I, The tendency to break up is remarkable and requires no 
elucidation. With the fall of the Mauryas, the idea of a ruler 
controlling the whole of India ‘ up to the seas ’ almost passed 
away. As we have seen, India became divided into a number of 
littorals. Early in the IYth century A.D., five such littorals 
are recognizable, with a paramount power in each, and 
flanked by feudatory states. These included (a) the Trans-Indus 
regions, (fr) Kashmir and the hills, (c) the Plain of Hindustan, 
(d) the Deccan, (e) the Tamilakam. fnspite of changes of 
dynasties and the multiplication of new states, these divisions 
survived as in Harsa’s time, when we have had (®) the Trans- 
Indus regions under their own kings, (b) Kashmir under its own 
king, (c) Hindustan under its suzerain monarch. Harsa, (d) the 
Deccan under Calukya Pulakerfi H, and O) the extreme South 
under it's overlord the Pallava Narasimltavarnian. 

The reign of Harsa, politically uneventful in the history of 
India, is an important landmark. As in AsSoka’s case, we find his 
spirit of pacifism leading to another political catastrophe, attended 
with foreign invasion, disunion and disruption. The idea of an 
Indian Empire strong enough to chastise the foreign foe is not only 
almost forgotten, but receives rather a serious condemnation from 
Bana who holds up the prospect of an ideal India ruled by innumer¬ 
able princely families. Harsa’s death was followed by an age of 
confusion and turmoil, which saw Chinese interference in his 
kingdom, while hardly before he had closed his eyes, the Mussal- 
rnans conquered the Mekran coast and began to lead raids into 
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India. After a century of such struggles and fightings, two new 
powers were established in Northern India, namely, the Pratiharas 
in the West and the Pfiias in the East. The Deccan remained un¬ 
der its own suzerain power, though here a struggle went on bet¬ 
ween the rival dynasties of the Calukyas and the Eastrakiitaa. In 
course of time, the Eastern Calukyas also rose into prominence, 
and several dynasties, the Somavam.4is and Gangas, held sway 
in the northern part of the Commandal coastal region. In 
the extreme south, the Pal lavas held suzerain power for a long 
time but were supplanted by the Colas, the Pandyas and Ceras 
remaining under their sway. In the Trans-Indus region, Sind 
and Multan passed to the Arabs, but the Shahiya kingdom, with 
its capital first at Kabul and later on at Wahind (Udabhanda) 
under a line of Brahmin rulers, continued to hold out for nearly 
two more centuries. 

With the dawn of the Xlth century, we have had a new 
political condition characterised by a further break-up. The 
Kabul state was annexed to the Ghazni Empire after it had waged 
a bitter struggle against Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud. At 
the same time, the Pratihara monarchy, which had defended the 
frontiers of India for nearly two centuries under-went decay and 
dismemberment. Its place was taken not by a single power but 
by a large number of new states ruled by Rajput dynasties, name¬ 
ly, the state of Ajmere-Sambhara under the Cahamanas, the state 
of Kanauj under the Gahadavalas, the state of Mahva under the 
Paramaras, the state of Gujarat under the Caulukyas, the Cedi 
state under the Kalacuris, the state of Jejakablmkti under the 
CandelJas. In Eastern India, the Palas were driven from Bengal, 
which passed under the Senas. In the South, the Deccan, 
hitherto dominated by one power, was subdivided into the states 
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ot the iadavas of Devagiri and the Kakatiyaa of Warangal, with 
a part passing to the Hoysalas of Dvaraaarmidra, The Colas 
ceased to exist: their northern territories passed to the Garigas 
while the Paralysis also asserted themselves for a time. 

This continuous war and the tendency to break up contri¬ 
buted to the multiplication of feudatory families and we reach 
an overwhelming total towards the close of Hindu independence. 
Hereditary feudatory lines ruled in districts and divisions and a 
large part of the territories of a kingdom passed into their hands. 
Their existence not only weakened the central authority in the 
kingdoms, but also intensified the magnitude and the bitterness of 
wars. 

It is impossible to make as yet a catalogue of these feudatory 
families, but their increasing number is apparent from the records 
which have come to us with perhaps a large number yet to be 
discovered. Most of these were ruled by princes of a new fighting 
aristocracy known as the Rajputs. The real history of the rise of 
the Rajputs, their organisation into tbirtv-six Kulas and their 
gradual spread over the greater part of Northern and Central 
India is yet to he written. Of the principalities in the region 
of hills, must he mentioned small states like Chamba, Mandi, 
Suehet or Kot Kangra, which sometimes acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of a powerful neighbour but asserted independence whenever 
opportunities came. New lines coroe to our view in the plain 
of Hindustan or in Rajputana. New' states arose on the eastern 
border, and new dynasties arose in Nepal. A Riistrakut-a dynasty 
established itself in a part of Magadha. Another minor dynasty 
rose near Bodmin, while others arose in regions near about, 
namely, the Gaufaunas (near about Fatepurl and the Sengaras of 
Kanar who were subordinate to the GahadavaJas, A Rastrnkiitn 
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dynasty arose with capital at Bijapur and another at Hastikundl. 
A branch of the Cedis established themselves at Batnapur, ruling 
Southern Kosala. Yadava families ruled near Mathura and 
Mahavana. Petty Cahamana dynasties arose at Nadu! and 
Bmhmapfttaka with innumerable princelings under them. 
These as welt as minor Pannnara dynasties like those of Candra- 
vat! or Abu acknowledged the supremacy of the Gujarat 
princes or other powerful kings. Minor Tomora families in 
addition to those ruling at Delhi also existed. Bha$I Rajputs 
ruled in many places of the Punjab. Kathiawar was parcelled 
out among the. Guhilas, Cudasamas or Yiidavas, the more important 
Guhila family being that of Mangrol. The Kacehapaghatas (ori¬ 
ginally ruling at Narwar and acknowledgeing Oandella suzerainty) 
established themselves in the region near about Gwalior, with 
a branch ruling at Dubhakunda. These princes parcelled out 
the country among them and bold as well as granted tracts of 
land on militery service. While greater families perished these 
princelings continued to exist and warred against the enemies of 
their clan as well as the Mussulmans. To ensure the interest of 
their families and to command an armed retinue (hey parcelled 
out their lands among their kinsmen or the Kulas. In course of 
centuries of warfare, there arose a type of clan-feudalism which 
still subsists in Rajputnua and many of the leading families of 
mediffiva! and modern India claim descent from these Rajput 
princes. 

IT. During this period the centre of Indian political activity 
moved again to the west partly on account of foreign.invasions and 
partly owing to the immigration of races like the Himas, the .Tats 
and the Gurjaras. In Hindustan, since the days of Efarsa, the 
seat of reputed imperial power was located at Kanauj. Some- 
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time afterwards, the pre-eminence of Kanauj passed to Delhi where 
the Cahainanas established themselves and fought against the 
Tureo-Afghans under Muhammad Ghori. 

Disappearance of Republics .—Side by side republics 
decayed. The Vijayagadh inscription solemnising the vic¬ 
tory of a nameless Maharaja and Mahasenapati of the 
Yaudheyas (G. I. No. 58), is practically the last record of a 
lion-monarchical state, if we except the traditional republican 
confederation of the Brahmanas of Kerala. According to local 
tradition the Kerala Brahmins subdivided the land into 64 districts 
and had it ruled by an elected official and an assembly of 64 chiefs 
each representing one of these divisions. After a time, there was 
internal discord, as a result of which power was handed over to 
the Perumal or local sovereign who assumed royal authority. 

With the exception of this we have practically no information 
about any non-monarchical state or community subsisting in 
mediaeval India. What became of them and why they perished 
is the question which troxibles a historian. At one time non- 
monarchieal states were a political power in the country, but, as 
we have noticed, they became fewer and fewer and in the age 
succeeding that of the Samhitas they existed only in the fringe 
areas or in inaccessible mountainous regions. Even in the age of 
foreign domination these republics, though few, succeeded in 
maintaining their existence and resisted their foreign and home 
enemies. But after the YItli century A.D. they ceased to exist 
altogether. 

In the absence of a well recorded history the chief causes that 
we can assign to their disappearance are to be sought for in the 
changed social and political condition of the country. As we have 
noticed they had always come in conflict with the monarchical 
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principle and decayed with the rise of monarchical authority. 

Indeed the rise of Magadha and Ko£ala had led to the destruc¬ 
tion of a large number of them even in the Vth century B.G. 
.Mag ad 1 1 a, absorbed a large number of those states which existed 
in the lifetime of Buddha, while the S Sky as, the kinsmen of 
Buddha, were destroyed by the tyrannical Yirudhava. The 
despots of these days regarded these non-monarchical tribes as 
thorns in their own flesh and constantly sought opportunities to 
destroy them. The desire for the unification of the whole country 
also brought them face to face with these states. This is apparent 
from the teachings of the Artha6a$tm, which calls upon kings to 
bring Saiighas to submission. 

But there was another significant and more powerful cause 
of decay. As time went on and social complexities arose, these 
non-monarchical states lost the solid foundation on which they 
once, were established. It is needless to point out that in most 
of these states, a ruling oligarchy had the sole voice in the 
administration. They thus dominated over a subject population 
which had no political power. In course of time, the 
latter gained in strength. Economic; necessity made the ruling 
tribe look to their assistance. The subject populations seem to have 
multiplied and as they increased in importance, the rule of the 
oligarchy became something odius to them. The domination of 
one clan or of few families could hardly be tolerated, and thus it 
contributed to the weakening of the non-monarchical states. 
Monarchy, on the other hand, stood on a higher level. The 
king, however despotic or tyrannical he might have been, could 
not but recognise the needs of the classes and the castes. Under 
monarchical rule the castes received not only protection but a 
recognition of their caste-laws and the customs and usages of their 










community. Caste, in later time, took a turn towards a “ racial 
federation,” and the castes retaining a certain amount of internal 
autonomy gladly accepted royal rule wliicli looked to the recogni¬ 
tion of their rights and customs as an accepted principle. 

The next cause was the internal jealousy between the chiefs 
and families. Nothing more need be said on this head. Tlx? 
history of the Yadavas proves it. Buddha too warns against 
mutual jealousy and the crafty monarchist of the IVth century 
B.C. clearly shows how corporations could be easily destroyed by 
adding fuel to the fire of jealousy existing between families or 
individuals. 

All these factors contributed to the weakening of the, 
republican clans or tribes. Then, with the weakening of the 
Gupta power in Hindustan, there began another series of foreign 
invasions and migrations of trans-frontier peoples to India. In 
the midst of this turmoil, tribe-leaders or oligarchs were compelled 
to change their old attitude of local independence and political 
isolation. Many such turned their energies to greater advantage 
by allowing themselves to bo merged in the new fighting 
aristocracy and turning dynasts themselves. Instances of such are 
not wanting; the Gicchavis established a dynasty in Nepal, while 
the Yadavas, so long associated with the non-monarchical principle, 
established principalities for themselves and one of these ruling 
families established a considerable empire. 

India a Medley of States.—-Thus, on the eve of Mussal- 
man invasion India was transformed into a medley of 
states, owning no suzerain and having no political purpose 
and the country suffered from the evils of perennial 
dynastic wars. Its ruling princes were continuously fighting 
against one another without deigning to think of peacefully 
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governing their states or respecting the rights of their neighbours. 
Each state had its enemies cm all its flanks with allies in the rear 
of these enemies. The country suffered from the'evils of an 
unstable political equilibrium. War was the normal objective of 
princes, war for self-preservation on the part of the weaker kings, 
and war of aggression for the stronger. Once a war broke ont, the 
commotion was felt throughout the country and princes held tnem- 
selves in readiness for resisting enemies or coming to the succour 
of allies. Ambitious conquerors traversed vast distances to impose 
their suzerainty upon weaker princes. Thus, the Talas under 
Dharmapala advanced as far west ns Kanauj, the Pratiharas 
advanced from western India to the heart of Hindustan, and 
the Rastrakutas traversed the whole of the south and the Deccan 
to wrest the sovereignty of Kanauj from the Pratiharas. Kach 
state had its enemies on nil sides. Thus the Pains suffered 
attacks from the east, from the west bv the Pratiharas and from 
the south by the Colas and later on by the ^enas. r l he 
Pratiharas were similarly assailed on ail sides. They were 
attacked by the Palas from the east, the Eastrakutas from the 
south, by their feudatories from Bundelkhand and the Mussairnans 
from the west. The Oalukyas and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan 
were similarly assailed by the Tamil power from the south while 
they had to resist the attacks of the northern powers. 'Ihe 
predominant Tamil powers, the Pal lavas and the Colas, were in 
their turn constantly fighting their northern enemies in addition 
to their own rebellions vassals. 

During the last phase of political existence, the evils of this 
internecine warfare appear more prominently. Chivalrous and 
brave ns the Rajputs were, their narrow-minded clannish 
patriotism did nothing but plunge the country into the evils of 
perennial warfare. Each Rajput elan bad its circle of enemies 











all round and the attainment of superior position by any ruler 
was sure to cause a series of attacks on it. Thus, the ParamSras 
of Malwa waged war on all sides and were attacked in turn by 
the Calukyas from the south, the Cedis from the east and the 
Gujarat Calukyas from the west. They, in their turn, did the 
same act of aggression to their neighbours and such wars were 
always accompanied by acts of cruelty. King Munja led 10 
expeditions against the Calukyas, only to be defeated and put to 
death by the enemy in the last expedition. The Calukyas ol 
Gujarat warred with tenacity and vigour on all the adjacent states, 
namely on Mahva and Ajmer. Similarly, the Cahamfmas were 
waging war on three fronts, namely, against the Canlukyas in the 
west, against the Candellas, Tomaras and Galmdavalas in the east, 
With the Mussalmans on the west. Similar was the case with the 
Cedis and the Gahadavalas of Kanauj. In such a state of affairs, 
the resources of princes and of dynasties were sure to he spent 
up in -course of these internecine wars. The maximum life of a 
dynasty was not more than two centuries and unless an able or 
warlike king was succeeded by an efficient prince on his throne 
a catastrophe was sure to follow. Foreign invaders and rebellious 
vassals often completed the ruin of great royal lines. 

Savagery in Warfare .—The wars of the period were 
characterised by a savagery and inhumanity which gave 
the country a foretaste of the brutalities of foreign con¬ 
querors later on. In course of these struggles, the laws of 
war were often forgotten and horrible miseries were 
inflicted on the unoffending people of the contending states. 
Populous cities were often plundered with inhumanity or were 
destroyed with fire and sword. Very few of the capital cities 
thus escaped destruction by enemies. As instances of these, we 
may cite the burning of Vatnpi by the Pallnvas and the repeated 
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sacking of IiaiicI by the Calnkyas who drooinated the Beecnn. 
We have information on these points from the conquerors them- 
si Ives, since the princes of this period were not ashamed to pro¬ 
claim their own hrutal exploits. And we may cite the boast of a 
Riistrakiitn king that he had reduced the great ritv of TCnnanj 
into Kvsasthnlh Similarly, the Colas assumed the title of 
Madhurantnka to signalise their destnietoin of Hie city of Madura. 
Another Cola king boasted of having burned Kalyan, the capital 
of the later Calnkyas. Other capital cities like Manyakheta, 
Ohara or Anhilnwnrpattnna fared no better. The Pararnara 
Siynka sacked Mnlkhed. while Dlifira repeatedly suffered at the. 
hands of the Calnkyas and other enemies. Anliilwara experienced 
the same fate, 

Not to apeak of cities, provinces and countries suffered 
terribly. The sack of Gujarat by Kulaeandra became proverbial. 
The Coins claimed to have burned the Killings country (fi.T.T. 
Iff. 70). Vikrama Cola claimed to have burned not only the 
Kalinga country hut also the city of Kiimpili as well as the whole 
of Battapadf. As to the burning of the Rdstiakuta country by 
Hajendra Cola, we have an account in the Soratur inscription. 
According to that record, the Cola army numbering 0,00,000 
pillaged the whole country slaughtering Brahmanas, women and 
children and destroyed the modesty of women by forcibly carrying 
(hem oft, Another Cola record Speaks of the destruction of non- 
combatants while the Hoysala Vismivardhana claims to have 
burned enemy towns and territories (Fleet, T). K. I)., p. 400). Tn 
course of these savage wars, little consideration was shown to fallen 
dnrmies and victors did not hesitate to take the lives of their 
defeated rivajs. Eminent princes of this period like Pnlakedi TT., 
Muftja, Tailapa or Rhoja suffered death at the hands of unrelcnt- 
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ing enemies. The story of the cruel indignities heaped upon 
Muftja and his sad end is almost shocking, His death was 
avenged by Bhoja who in his turn si iff {'red a cruel death at tho hands 
of the Calukyas. Siwthurnja was probably killed by Gamunda 
of Gujarat. The Rastrakiiia Amoghavarsa I claims to ha ve put 
to death some Eastern Calukya prince while the same boast is 
made by Jaitrapala, the Tadava king of Devagtri, who put to death 
irt cold blood the defeated Tvakatlya prince Rndrade'va, The 
record of the Colas is worse than shocking. We have repeated 
mention of the decapitation of the conquered Tandy a king and of 
other rivals. In some other records belonging to Rajadhiraja and 
Vtra Rajendra 1, we have the account of Mtinabharana Panova 
being decapitated while a Kerala prince is described as having 
been trampled to death under the feet of an elephant. Brutal also 
is the record of the Gujarat kings and Kumarapala, supposed to 
have been a •Tain, boasts of having put a conquered king of 
Mntwa in a cage while lie had the severed head of another sus¬ 
pended at the gate of his own palace. 

Ladies of princely families very often suffered at the hands 
of the enemies of their family. Tims Harsa’s sister Rajva^rT was 
put in chains. Hie Cola Vtra Rajendra T boasted of having cap¬ 
tured and enslaved the wives of Ahavamalla. We have still 
something worse and Vlra Rajendra boasts of having killed a chief, 
enslaved the sister and daughter of a conquered prince and cut off 
the ears and nose of the mother of a defeated enemy. fS. T. T. 
HI. No. 201. 

The destruction of sacred places was not unknown. One 
West Oii Inky a inscription formally accuses the Cola king of having 
burnt Tain temples in the Belvoln province. The Yaisnnvns of 
the Smith level similar charges against the Colas, 







THIS PEOPLE AND THE PROVINCES 




The People . — In the midst of this perennial warfare, 
the people ceased to be an important factor in the political life of 
the country. They had neither the right nor the voice to control 
i heir kings. They became more or Jess a passive agent in the 
domain of public adminstmtion and their business was to obey 
their masters, leaving them to mould their destiny. In the big 
military monarchies of the day, no representative Assemblies 
existed iii which the people could voice their sentiments. The 
ministers only and the feudatories could speak before the king, 
but the former depended on the king for advancement while in the 
ease of the latter, their importance depended on their military 
strength. The priestly classes enjoyed a position of privilege, 
since the Brahmana was the sacerdotal order and expounded the 
law, but even then they worked more to their own interest by 
living in peace than force their wilt upon kings. The latter also 
did their best to protect or reward them. 

This condition of abject dependence of the common people 
was, however, ameliorated to some extent by the excellent system 
of local autonomy which prevailed in the different provinces of 
India. Everywhere, the village community flourished with 
unabated vigour. Like small self-sufficient republics they 
managed their own affairs, adjusted their own socio-economic 
arrrangements and carried on life inspite of wars and invasions. 
In addition to village communities, the merchants and artisans 
had their guilds and these often took upon themselves many of 
the local duties. They managed the affairs of temples, organised 
poor relief, established endowments for various purposes and did 
everything in their power to ensure local peace and prosperity. 







T-n course of time, municipal bodies arose in towns of various 
provinces and these carried on the administration of tin; localities. 

The activity of these bodies often compensated lor tire neglect 
or preoccupation of the central authority and these did much to 
ensure the economic prosperity of the country. But often, the 
evils of despotic system told upon the people and in extreme 
cases of continued misrule, they rose either in rebellion or wel¬ 
comed successful usurpers to end the tyranny of princes, who 
added to taxes, violated the primary rights of the people or denied 
justice to their subjects. In theory the moral right of revolution 
resided in the people and they chose new rulers to supplant tyrants 
who had proved themselves incompetent to rule. 

The large number of states which existed in India hardly 
possessed any permanent boundaries or linguistic or ethnic 
peculiarities. They varied more or less in extent and popula¬ 
tion and their prosperity or decline depended on the character 
and military strength of their rules. At first, the tribal 
principle predominated in the states but, gradually, that was sub¬ 
stituted by the sovereign authority of a ruling dynasty, From 
the VTtli century B.C., the process of unification was launched 
by tins contemporary rulers of Eastern India, Under the 
Emperor Asoka, the unifying movement reached its high water¬ 
mark but with the disruption of the Empire and the foreign 
invasion the ideal of an All-India Empire passed away. 

After the revival of Hindu political influence, India came 
to comprise different geographical units, each dominated by one 
powerful dynasty, keeping under check a number of feudatories, 
in the midst of perennial war, dynasties changed and feudatories 
multiplied. But in the midst of this turmoil, it is difficult not 
to note the ever-growing consciousness of local separatism and 








divergences of manners and customs made more defined ami rein- 
forced by the growth of the Prakrit dialects. 


Local feeling had been growing ever since the spread of Aryan 
culture in India, and even in the Dharmasutras, we find a dis¬ 
crimination between the land of the Aryans, and the laud 
of the outer settlers, together with a denunciation of the men 
of the fringe areas like Vaiiga, Aiiga, Kalihga. At the same 
time, the great difference in the manners and customs of the 
North and the South is emphasised. In course of time, local 
differences were intensified by local influences. The varied 
degree of foreign domination as well as the growth of the various 
Prakrit dialects and Apablmunsas contributed to this local 
separatism. By the time of Vatsyayana, the people of different 
localities came to possess certain peculiarities in social life and 
mentality and he notes these with a view to emphasising the differ¬ 
ences in social and sexual life. Of the localities differentiated on 
the basis of these peoularities, the following are prominently 
mentioned (according to Defasrlhnya ) :— 

1. Madhya desa— Between Himalaya and 'Vindhya, up (o 

PraySga in the East. Comm . 

2. Balhika — Uttariipatlm. Comm. 

3. Land of the Indus Rivers— The Punjab. 

4. AvantT—Region about TJjjain and western Malwa. 

Comm. 

5. Lata — West of western Malwa. 

6. Malava— Eastern Malwa. Comm. 

7. Apurilnta — Region bordering the western seas. Comm. 

S. The country of the Ahhiras —Near SrlkanUia and 

Kuniksetra. 

w 
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9. The country of the Nagarikas—Region about 
Patuliputra. 

10. Kosala ami Strirajya. 

11. Andhra—East of the Karuata region. Comm. 

12. Mnhftrfistra—Between the Narmada and Karnfita 

Vi saya. Conun. 

13. Dravida—South of Karuata Visaya. Conan. 

14. StrTrajya—West of 'Vajravanta country. Comm. 

15. Vnnavasi—East of Kahkana Visaya. Comm. 

10. (»a i ui a—Eii steni Ind i a. 

Coming to n study of the events of Indian political life, we 
find a considerable element of consciousness in the minds of the 
people of some localities. The most prominent of such locali¬ 
ty arc Malifirastra. Karnala and Tamil India (land of the 
Dravhlas, Colas and Keralas). Between the Tamil powers (Cola 
or Pol lava) and the power in Malmrustra there is a feeling of 
perennial enmity. The Andhras too are on the way to develop¬ 
ing a separate ethnic unit under their kings and a similar spirit 
is discernible in Orissa. The Gaudas display their consciousness 
in resisting the supremacy of the Guptas and other Hindustan 
powers and gradually Pragjyotisa is on the way to separation poli¬ 
tically. Local separatism is fostered in Nepal and in Kashmir 
by their local isolation. A similar tendency is noticeable in 
Gujarat. In the Punjab and in the extreme north-western border 
region the constant influx of new peoples and foreign invaders 
tends to give the people of those regions a new turn in their politi¬ 
cal aspirations. Malava comes to be regarded as a unit ethnically 
and geographically by its rulers who take the title of Malaya- 


Cakravartl. Similar is the feeling in Kalihga whose kings take 
the title of Trikalingn-natha. 
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As yet, however, this separatism did not give rise to a spirit of 
what we fall nationalism. But the process of separatism was being 
fast accelerated. The provincial vernaculars were on tin* wav to 
their evolution and the writers of Nibandhas were noting 
down the peculiar customs of the different localities. The normal 
process was, however, far from its culmination when foreign in¬ 
vasions brought a new political condition, 

Tn such a state of affairs, the dvnestios remained the more 
active agents in moulding the destinies of the localities. These 
dynasties were rnnnv and numerous and produced nnwerfnl rulers, 
but none a,mono 1 the latter could seriouslv think of establishing 
a real "Empire, after the old TVfanrvan ideal. 

As a rule, these dynasties ended with a few’ generations of 
powerful rulers and most of them were short-lived, being either 
swept away by foreign invaders or by rival princely houses. The 
average life of royal lines hardly exceeded two centuries, the more 
important of the long-enduring lines being the Guptas, with their 
branches, the Eastern Oahdcyas, the Pillas, the Oolas. It was a 
misfortune, that the dynasties of the Calnkyas of Badami 
(c. 550-752), the Riistrakutas (e. 752-073) or the Bratihfiras 
(<■■ 750-ORO) did not subsist more than two centuries. Perhaps, 
the constant warfare of their kings exhausted the resources and the 
genius of the family earlier. 

The history of the states of Tndia is practically the history 
of the great dynasties. 


<r&j> 









II 

Kingship 


The supreme authority in all states was vested in the king 
who took pompous styles and titles to designate his sovereign 
authority. In theory he was bound to take the advice of his 
ministers and to consult the opinion of the people. But in reality 
Hindu kings of this period were irresponsible and their power 
depended on their own personal qualities as well as on the strength 
of the army. The consolidation of the army, maintenance of its 
proper discipline and the preservation of the loyalty of the military 
chiefs were of prime concern to the king, since otherwise the 
king’s hold on the throne and the kingdom was bound to- lie 
precarious. First of all, without the army, the security of the 
state could hardly exist inasmuch as. in the con tempo rapy political 
world, there was hardly any political equilibrium. No prince 
could rest in peace in his own kingdom, hot every moment expected 
attacks from his powerful neighbours. Likewise, when a king 
found him elf in possession of a strong military inree, lie con¬ 
sidered it beneath his dignity to remain at peace, since a war 
of conquest was the normal object of a king’s life. Once a war 
broke out, it was bound to cause complications throughout the 
whole circle of states. The conqueror’s allies as well as those of 
his enemies marshalled their forces and the shock was bound.to 

be felt throughout the country. 

Next to this war against outside enemies, the king had to 
his own safety by maintaining a. strong hold upon his 
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feudatories, who were ever ready to revolt. Except the smaller 
feudatories who had no other alternative than to remain content 
with their limited territories or resources the other feudatories were 
often hent on creating trouble, and it is well-known to readers of 
Indian History how powerful monarchies like those of the Guptas 
or the Pratiharas suffered dismemberment as soon as the king’s 
authority decayed, which occasion was snatched by feudatories to 
establish independent rule. Weaker feudatories merely remained 
content with transferring their allegiance to the more powerful 
conqueror of the day. Tn some states feudatories often leagued 
either to destroy the central power or to pot a nominee of their own 
on the throne. The Sanjan plates (Ep. Tnd. XVTTT) give ns at 
least two instances of the rising of the chiefs against the 
Rastrakiita king. From the Kalasa Ins. (T. A. XTTI-19), we 
know that the revolt of Arikesarin was the eauac of Govinda TV’s 
downfall. 

His Functions and Dufies .—War and diplomacy thus 
Absorbed the main attention of Indian rulers, and the work of civil 
administration was generally left to ministers. With the excep¬ 
tion of some south Indian kings or the founders of the greatness 
of the different dynasties, kings generally ceased to bp as hard 
working in the cause of their subjects as in the days of the 
Arthasastra or of the Emperor Asoku. 

Under such circumstances, kings generally divided their time 
between the life- in the camp and the pleasures of regal life. The 
prominence of camp life is obtainable from the repeated mention of 
the .faya-skandliavara. in the inscriptions of the various dynasties 
and in the case of Hrngal kings it is difficult to find out their 
capital or to decide whether they had any fixed capital city at all. 

While in the capital city, kings generally attended their durbar 
and* heard law-suits because they were the highest judges in 
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(he realm, according to the principles of Hindu law. But as a 
rule, towards the close of the Hindu period, their work hat! been 
vested in Pradvivakaa 01 trained judges and only in rare cases 
kings exercised the right of appeal Some Kashmir kings like 
CandrapTda made themselves prominent by their judicial activity. 

Apart from their judicial functions, kings commanded the 
army, though feudatories or professional military officers headed 
contingents or led military expeditions. Kings, however, could 
not put implicit trust in all of them, because, ambitious generals 
had more often asserted independence or had put an end to the 
lines of their masters like Pusyamitra or Yijjala Kalaeurya who 
usurped the Cnlukya throne. 

While at rest from military pursuits, kings generally issued 
their commands to district officers or heads of department or 
supervised grants of laud to individuals or the grant of privileges 
to communes. They often modified the items of taxation, levied 
new ones or sometimes repealed those which preyed heavily on 
the people. Bemissions of such taxes were, however, few if any. 
On the other hand, the items of royal exactions went on increasing 
day by day as we shall see later on. 

Pretogatices of Royalty ,—The king’s powers and prerogatives 
were almost unbounded. The supreme head of the executive, the 
highest judge, the commander-in-chief of his army, the king was 
also the first man in the state. His person was clothed with moral 
sanctity and he had a number of legal privileges, which we have 
already mentioned (Pt. I., p. 301). He was immune from arrest 
and trial in a law court, his proprietory rights did not suffer from 
prescriptions and he was the final owner of all goods and chattels 
lost, as well as of property without heir. He also had the right of 
claiming hospitality and had the power to requisition supplies for 
himself and the army. In social matters and caste disputes, later 
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Hindu kings often inteferod and we may mention Ballalasena of 
Bengal prominently in tills connexion. 

As regards the making of laws, however, the king had no 
light or authority. That was left to the law-givers and commen¬ 
tators find in the absence ol laws, customs had the authority of 
laws. Kings however issued edicts to repeal obnoxious customs 
as we know from the evidence of the Dasa-kumnra-carita. 

Styles and Titles. —Kings assumed various styles and titles. 
Generally speaking, a suzerain and independent king assumed the 
title of Parama bhutMrahi (or in Kaiui rose Bhatara, in the south) 
Paramekam and (kkmvartin. The other titles usually were 
Maharaj ful h i raj a, but towards the close of the Hindu period, this 
title had also been assumed by feudatories of the Pmtiharas. 

In addition to these, other titles describing the 
king’s allegiance to a particular deity were assumed. 
Thus the Guptas designated themselves 1 ‘arama-bheujavata, 
the Saka Satraps called themselves Parama tMhehara, the 
PAlas called themselves Pamma-Mugata, while among 
the Viikatakas, some kings called themselves, Parama- 
lihairam-bkakta. Of later princes, the Gahadavalas were 
designated by themselves, P&mim-mMhetodra while among the 
Pratiharas, We have Pamma-mtiheharas, Parama-vaisiiacas, 
Pamma-sauras and 1‘arama-saktibhal< t as as well. The .Eastern 
Oalukyas assumed in addition the title of Paruma-brahmanyu, 
while the Kadambas, Pallavas and some of the Gahgas and other 
kings assumed the title of Dhurma-viahardjo. The Gan gas and 
some of the princes of the southern lines assumed the title of 
Penn a ml i {Fleet, I). K. D. o03). 

Each family assumed in addition other titles designativc of 
power or might. The Gupta kings assumed titles ending in 
Iditya like Vikramdditya . Kramddihja , MahendrudUyaeh. The 
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Jbistrak litas assumed titles ending in Varnt and Tiihya in addition 
to Vallablm, Bruallahba of Sri-Prlhic'i■VulUira-narendm. The 
names of I lie (’illukvas of Vatapi end occasionally in iiditija and 
they take the high title of Sri JMhiu-Vallahlm or merely IVtliivi- 
vaJIahliii. Thus Krisna I was Ahdhr-umi and Subhatitiu/n, 
Ulmivu was KaliiHiltahlni and A 'impawn, (.lovinda III was 
Pmbhidtuarsfi, Jagattuhya, damuntllablnt, as well as Sri-Prlhiift- 
1 mllabha and Sri-calinbha-naratdmdtcu, etc. Amogluivaisa, was 
Nrpatithgu, Sana, Atisayadhabala, Maliaraja-Hattndu. Krisna 
II was A kat a r arsa and Puhhatiihga, Oovinda IV was Hfi>alimgu 
and Pmbhularami and Hinnunjamr^t. Krisna. HI was not only 
designated by the usual titles but was a. jximina-niuhesvara, 
A h(iIaimrsa , Samastabhu ha n iisray a, Kaudharapurayarad 1 1 isvara. 

The later Galukyns of Kalyan generally assumed titles ending 
in Malta in addition to other such. Thus, Taila 31 called himself 
Samastabhuvanasrttyu , Std-priliivicvllablia, SatyiUrayakulatilahu , 
Oaluhjabhmana and Bimjahafacakmv&rtin. The eastern Caluhyu 
kings assumed names ending in Siddhi (VmwHisiddlii, Htasiddhi, 
Vijayasiddhi, etc.) and called themselves Pawwia-brahnumya. 

The Kalacurya Bijjala took the titles ol Kalacurya-cakravartin 
or Kalacui-ya'bhujabftlacakravartin in addition to Samasta- 
bhuvanasraya and Srlprthivibaliava. His successor Somideva 
called himself Kayanmrari and Bhujabalamalls. The Hoysalas 
took the additional title of Moysala-Cukravartin and Yadava-Gakra- 
vartin in addition to SamaBtabh uvanasaya and Sriprthivlballava. 
Some priiices took the title Nihsanka-Oakravartin; the Yadavas of 
Bevagiri called themselves Dvaravatipuradhlsvara in addition to 
Samastablmbanasraya and Sriprithiviballava. 

The Pratiharas called themselves Hayapati while some kings 
of Bengal, as well as many of Kaluiga were known as Gajapati. 
The Gahadavalaa of Kanauj and the Cedis of Ha i bay a, later on 
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assumed tin- triple title of Hayapati, Gajapati amt Narapati. The 
Yadovs Siuhana called liioiaeH “ Maliodaya-praudha pratapa 
CakraViirtin.' fn t hr south, 1 -lir Colas assumed pompous titles 
like Trtbhtiratuim /■' ntvarlin while princes like Vmi-rajcndm added 
to it epithets like Hrikiilalilitivaiuisraya, fclmnedinT- valla bha, 
Pandyu-knla tanka, etc. Among them there was the custom of 
taking the title Pa rake sari v a m mu and 1 taj akesa ri vamt at 1 
alternately. Tiie Orissa and Cedi kings called themselves Tri- 
I'alintjaniUha w hile some of the; l’arainfmi princes assumed t he t itle 
of Malava-Caknivartin Saimidraguptu was culled Bami-rajo- 
cohettu. 

Individual princes assumed peculiar titles showing their 
learning, military exploits or other attainments. Thus Govindu- 
Candra called Jiiiuself \i vidlm-vicamvaeaspati. Some of the Colas 
called themselves Panditas. Kuinarpala prided himself on his con¬ 
quest of Arnoraja. Covinda Uastrakuta calls himself Sihasauka, 
KatUkandarpa, Nepati-Trinetm. The Colas called themselves 
;VI ad I inrun takas aud sometimes Siuihalantaka. Narasimhavarmiuj 
Pallava called himself Valapi-kmda while Kajendm Cola called 
himself Gangm-konda (E. 1 . XVIII, No. 1 ). r LTic inmunerahle. 
mums of the Pallava king Kajasinha are foimd in KMcIpuram 
temple inscription (S, I. 1 ., I pp. 1 . 4 —igy 

Emblems and Crests.—' The different families had their dis¬ 
tinctive banners, crests or emblems, in addition to the ordinary 
insignia of royalty namely, the white umbrella, the crown, the 

throne, the royal coach, the fan (v.yajaim) and the chowri 
(camara). 

Thus the Guptas had the Gantda as their banner. The seal of 
Hie Valabhi princes was the bull. The boar was tlie distinctive 
emblem of the Calukyas of Badami who had also the Palidvaja 
banner, the sign of GaAga and Yamuna and the Dhakka drum, 
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which they obtained by Advancing to the north (I, A. IX P. 129, 
[fleet I >. K. I >. I*. 308 ). While the Riistrakfiles had tin.* IVdi- 
dvaja banner ami the (iaruda seal (intoll'd) and the Oka Kelli (bird 
ensign). (See Shier Ins. i). K. 1). P. 402). The Sennas or 
Yadavas had a standard bearing the golden (iaruda. The Kalu- 
enrvas had the Hag with the figure of a. golden bull and the bull 
seal (Rice 78). The Rattas of Saundatti had the elephant crest 
and the Garuda banner. The emblem of the conqueror Yasodhar- 
man was tin? mlikdm ( autiharn-ldiiehnna), ( see (>. I. P. .151), 
meaning either the sun or the moon. The M&ukhari seals con¬ 
tain a hull walking to the left with two attendants. In the south, 
the Hag of the Banas displayed a black buck and their crest was a 
bull. The Pala records contain a peculiar Iiuddist representa¬ 
tion. 

The emblem of the Colas was the tiger. The Kalaeuryas 
carried the golden bus! banner (Suearna-rrsahha-dhvaja) and the 
Damaruka heralded thena (f). K. D., p. 469). The banner of tin; 
Kadambas was the monkey (aakh.vcara-nareridra-dhvaja) but they 
had the lion crest (sinha-lafichana) as well as peculiar musical 
instruments. As regards the Pallavas, the Kurram plates hear 
the usual Pallava seal of tin: sitting bull. (See also Baikuntha- 
perumai Ins. S. I. I. IV). Their other emblems were the 
Khatlvdiuja and the Samiidragho/ta drum (Fleet D. K. D., p. 819). 
The Yinliukadaduti Hariltputra Satakarni had as his emblem a 
five-hooded cobra (Fleet I). K. 1). I., 1. A. XIV, p. 831). The 
Ganges of Talkad had the rutting elephant as their banner while 
their crest was the picchadhraja or feather-bunch (Rice, p. 30. 
I). K. I)., p. 299). The Nalas bad the three-Hag emblem (XIX, 
No. 17). T'he emblem of the Hoys alas was the figure oi a man 
killing a tiger while their seal contained the representation of a 
dead tiger with a rod. Some of the Kabatiya records contain a seal 
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with representation of the sun, the crescent, the boar and tfie cow. 
The Sind as of Bindavadi had a blue flag ( Niladhvaja) with the 
tiger and the deer crest (Bice, p. 147). Some other branches 
had the tiger crest and hooded snake banner. Another southern 
dynasty had the banner of snalces (E. I. XTX, No. 20). The 
Senavaras had the serpent Hag and the lion crest. The emblem 
of the Pfmdyas was the twin fish. The Sondrakas had the 
elephant emblem though they railed themselves Bhnjagendrn 
family. The Chittas of Guttal had the lion crest and the fig tree 
and Onnula banner. The Yadavas of Devagiri had (in addition 
to the Garuda banner and the Garoda seal) sometimes the 
Hamtmaf. crest. Borne of the Rastrakvitas had on their seal tin* 
god Siva. The Paramaras had the Garuda emblem, while the 
Gahamanas had on their coins the figure of a horseman. The 
fled is of Ratnapura had the Gajalakehnn as their seal. The 
Catidelja plates contain the figure of Laksml. 

Private Income ,—To maintain their dignity, kings had 
ample revenues arising out of various sources which differed in 
(lie different provinces. 

They seem to have in addition their own firm ernes or Smkh*- 
tjax, which supplemented their personal income. Out of these, 
grants were made to queens or royal princes as we find in the 
Karna ta i ascriptions. 

In those days there was no distinction between state income 
and the income of the king as was the case in mediaeval Europe. 
The revenue of the state was the king's revenue and he was the 
best judge in matters of expenditure. The amount of expenditure 
on the different heads cannot he ascertained. The Bukranlli, 
however, makes an attempt to lay down the amount to be spent 
on the king’s own household, 





Private Life .—The private life of kings except when on 
military expeditions was one of unrestrained luxury. They were 
generally speaking polygamous and the evils of polygamy proved 
a source of trouble to them as well as to the state. The large 
number of wives had their separate establishments and the queens 
quarrelled for precedence, for royal favour and for the respective 
claims of their children to the throne. The Sanskrit dramas 
give a fine picture of the life of these polygamous kings while 
innumerable stray verses speak of the anxiety or embar&ssmeivt 
of princes to satisfy their rival queens*. We have inscriptional 
evidence proving the general acceptance of polygamy by princes. 
Thus Candragnpta II had two wives (DhruvadevI and Kuvera- 
naga). Govinda-Candra of Kanauj had at least five queens 
(K ay a n akel ide.v T. KumaradevI, Vasanta, Gosaladevi and Balpana- 
devl). The Calukya Sirm^vara I had three queens, while 
Vikramaditya YE had six, e.a., Savalaclevi, Laksmi, -Takkola, 
Candala and Malluyama (D. K. Th, p. 438). A Cola king had 
three, another six queens. The Hoysala Ballala I married the 
three daughters of a. Dandanavaka. The Hoysala Visnuvardhana 
had many wives. We have also records of more numerous wives. 
One word fFl. T. IT) speaks of the Cedi king Gangeyadeva’s 
100 wives committing anti after his death while Hoysala Kara- 
simlui I had 384 wives CRice, pp. 101-102). 

The married wives of kings generally bore the high title of 
Maliii.devl, but when this title, came to be assumed by the wives 
of feudatories, the superior queens assumed the title of Paramo- 
hhatMnM. (See Fleet 0. T., p. 10 note). Among the Coins, 
queens were designated by titles showing their grade. In I,lie 
south, chief queens assumed title designating their rank. In 
Karnata, Ihe chief Calukya queens are designated Pirvyartixi or 
•[grarnnhamehisi and their custom was followed by the Hoysfikva 
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(I). K. I)., |>. 502). A queen of the Hoysala Visnuvardhana, 
Santala-dev? # is called Piriyamsi and Sapata-ynndhu-hasti, i ,c., a 
ratting elephant towards ill-mannered co-wives. Many of them 
seem to have considerable influence on their husbands. Suggala- 
devl, queen of .rayasimha II, Cflhikya, had her husband converted 
to Saivism (D. K. I)., p. 485). A Pandva queen 
converted her husband Sundara Pandya to iSaivism 
(V. _ Smith, Oxford H. 214). Queens enjoyed territories, 
villages and agmhams and ruled, districts (D. K. D., pp. 
448—449). We have many such instances from south Indian 
history. Tims, the queen of Ganga Butuga ruled Kurgal and 
exercised conjoint sovereign authority. Spmesvara I had two 
wives, Maiialadevt and KetaladevT, who governed territories. His 
daughter AkkadevI was also an amazon of great exploits (Sudi 
Plates, B. I. XV). Vikramaditya VI had no less than six wives 
(Fleet D. K. D., p. 448) and some of them had fiefs or (njmharas 
granted to them ns anyir-bhoi/ti. Vikramas daughter Mail ala 
was a heroine and a ruler of fiefs (No rendu Ins. E. I. XlVfll). 
Tit the ease of Kmnarodevi, the Licchuvi Queen of Candragupla 
1, her name or figure was on the coinage. In Kashmir, Queen 
Suryamati, wife of King Atlanta, often assisted her husband. 
Two queens of Madaitapala of Kanauj transacted business and 
their names appear on several records. \ Ira-Vallala II associated 
his chief wife (Padmala-mahadevil in the govenunem. Many of 
the queens distinguished themselves by their love of learning and 
by grants of land to Brahmins and monks. In many instanees, 
queens professed creeds different from those of their husbands. 
We have, one such instance in (Jalutdavala history. 1 he queen 

of Govinda-Candni. Kumaradevt was a patron of .Tains while her 
husband was a saivite (8amath Ins.. E. I. IX). Another queen 
of Oovinda-Oandra was a patron of Buddhism fBaaantadevt). 
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PalroMQC »f Learning. —Many of the kings of this, period 
distinguished themselves ns patrons of learning. Saiuudragupta 
as well as many of the Guptas were poets themselves and patrons 
of learning. The Andhra Mala was not only the author of the 

Gdthmaptahli bat also of the Katun ha grammar. Some of the 

Valabhi princes prided themselves upon their learning in 

the various branches, Hnrsa was a poet and dramatist, 
being the author of Nagananda and RatnavalT. The 

Pal lavas plumed themselves upon their devotion to learn¬ 
ing ami one at least, JVIabendravarman, was the author of a work 
on painting and on nutsic and of several dramas. The Gangs 
Sivamara was well-versed in many sciences and wrote a work on 
elephants. Among the Calukyas of Kalyana, Yikramaditya VI 
was himself a man of learning and the patron of Vijhanesvara, and 
under the patronage of Somettvanv III was composed the celebrated 
encyclopaedia Marasoilasn or Abbilasitartlm-cintamapi. Several 
Cola kings were patrons of learning and some of them took the 
title of Pandita. The Pratihara Main pit la was the patron of 
R5jns<(kltara. Lalitoditya of Kashmir was the patron of Bhava- 
bhiiti. Bhoja of Dhara distinguished himself equally as a poet, 
philosopher and writer on various subjects, being the author of 
the Ynldihiilpntarn and a large number of commentaries on differ¬ 
ent branches of philosophy ns well as on many sciences. Visfila- 
deva Orlimnifiiui was a dramatist. Kanta Cedi was a patron of 
learning ami the author of the Harakeli drama. The Oandella 
KTrtivarman was the patron of Krsna-niidra, the author of the 
Prabodha-Caiulrodaya. Paramardin of the same family distin¬ 
guished himself by bis patronage of learning. In Gujarat, Jaya- 
•Sinba Siddharaja as well as Kumara-pfila were great patrons of 
learning, and under them flourished the Jain poet, philosopher 
and lexicographer Hcnmeandra. In Bengal, both Eallalasena 
and Tjaksmanasepa were patrons of learning and authors of great 
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works. Tins Giiliailaviila Goviikln-Oandra was a patron of learn¬ 
ing and took the epithet of Viridlta-Vicam-Virfyii- V fiats pati. In 
the south, Jaitrapfila Yfwlava prided himself upon his learning 
while Katnacandra was the patron of llemadri, the author o! the 
Cat nrvarga-(' mtfunani. ditat kings <>! the different dynasties 
were great builders and patrons of art and religion. I ho (ulukyas 
patronised the building of Ajanfa while li^cnkubi ivrsna built 
the El lorn eaves. The Pnllnyn Mahendravarman was credited 
with the building of the Seven Pagodas. Princes also became 
patrons of religious orders and particular seels. 

Queens and royal princesses often proved themselves patrons 
of learning and of religious teachers. 

Insecurity. - The polygamous autocrats of tin* period had 
always to take precautions foe their own safety as well as lot 
their thrones. Dramas like the Mtidrariiksasa, biographical works 
like the Ilarsaearita and historical works like the Rajatarangmi 
give ns an insight into the insecurity of the lives of kings, and the 
precautions they had to take. The Ilarsaearita like the 
Arthnsiistrn and the Brhut-samhitti contains the stock list of kings 
killed by their own relatives or assassinated at the instance ol then 
enemies. (Sec H. Cb. A I 

Within tin- historical period we have more than one instance 
of kings losing their lives or t hrones through their own unguarded- 
ness. ° Consequently, kings protected themselves in all possible 
ways. Large numbers of spies in various garbs existed as before, 
wbde some of the dramas speak in clear terms of the female guards 
recruited from Yavani women. Kings took particular care against 
poisoning and all writers on Nfti text-books devote chapters on the 
examination of food intended for the king. One Hindu king 
sent two Citkora birds to Mahmud of Ohazm and the gill was 
appreciated. Murders, assassinations and depositions of princes 




were common as we shall see very soon, though very few details 
have been preserved in the inscriptions and records which merely 
glorify victors but are more often silent on their misdeeds. In 
Kashmir alone, we have a picture of the real state of affairs pre¬ 
served by the versatile pen of Kalinina, and the picture we get 
front it is too vivid to be imaginary. The state of affairs was 
not far removed from that which gained ground under the Turco- 
Afghans. Whenever the king was weak or a minor or given to 
dissipation, power passed either to favourites or to women. Some¬ 
times, ministers usurped authority or the feudatories raised their 
heads; sometimes, the soldiery put an end to the life of the 
king and sometimes kings suffered death at the hands of ambitious 
sons or wives. Sometimes tyrants were deposed at the instance 
of their rivals and more often these rivals strengthened their hands 
by gaining popular support. 

Comprehensive accounts are, unfortunately, lacking but from 
what we have, instances of murders of kings by ambitious 
ministers, revolted subjects or the soldiery arc frequent. In 
Gujarat, Kumarapala’s nephew. King Ajayapala, was killed by a 
sentry of his. In Kashmir, three tyrannical rulers, namely, 
Sankaravarman, Cakravarman and Barsa, were killed by their 
subjects. The Queen Sugandha was deposed and put to* death by 
the soldiery, the ekdhgas. Ivalhana preserves the records of others 
killed by witchcraft and poisoning. King Hariraja was murdered 
by a general Tmiga. Partha, an ex-king of Kashmir, was put to 
death by assassins employed by his son king Unmattavanti, who 
glorified the murder of his father (R. T. V., pp, 432 — 435) and 
rewarded the culprits. King TTtkarsa committed suicide. 

Retirement - — Living in such a state of insecurity, kings often 
followed the old rule of retirement and in some cases, they put an 
end to themselves, being tired of constant war. Not to speak 
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of traditions about Siidraku’s se l f - i n imo1 at i on, accounts have been 
preserved of such retirements and voluntary deaths. The 
ItastrakiUa Dlrrnva Xirupama thought of abdicating in favour of 
his son Goviuda III (K. H. I)., p. 49. also kavi grant). 
In Kashmir, IGiValayapuia, as well as King Atlanta and Suryti- 
matT retired leaving I\ala4a on the throne. The Cedi Gaiigeya- 
deva retired in his ohl age to Prayiiga where he died, w hile the 
Candella Dhanga either died at Prayaga or drowned 
himself. According to the Jodhpur Ins. (B. I. X\HI, No. 12), 
•Jhoia and Bhilliiditya retired in old age alter crowning their sons. 
Similarly, Somesvura 1 of Kalyana, sick of life and suffering from 
malignant fever, drowned himself in the Tungabhadra, aud accord¬ 
ing to many authorities, Yijjala, the lvaJaeiirya usurper, abdicated 
in favour of his son. The last Rastrakfita Indra starved himself 
to death after the loss of his throne. Vira-Vallala II also retired 
after placing liis sou Narasimha on the throne (K. « M. Rice, 
p. 104). Several Gaulukya princes of Gujarat became ascetics. 

6* ucccss'ion.--^- In an age of personal rule and polygamous 
princes, the order of succession was hardly regulated, though the 
principle of Hindu law of primogeniture and heirs male still re¬ 
mained strong. To obviate difficulties and to remove chances of 
disputed succession, the princes of the Gupta dynasty often follow¬ 
ed the practice of selecting the heir from amongst their many sons. 
Thus, Sanradragupfca was selected by Candragupta 1 while Candra- 
gppta 11 was chosen by his father to the exclusion of iris other 
brothers, according to his inscription. The practice was good for 
whenever there was no such selection, dynastic troubles arose and 
weakened the dynasty. Such troubles were not rare in Hindu 
history as can lie gathered from the inscriptions and other 
records. Another important practice was the inauguration and 
appointment of a royal prince as Yuvaraja and we find that among 
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the Pal lavas, Vuva-inalmrajas are expressly mentioned in the 
inscriptions. In spite of these precautions wo have repeated 
instances of wars of succession, in the history of almost all the 
prominent royal houses that exercised authority in India or in 
the different localities. Many historians have recently discovered 
such a dynastic, trouble among the Guptas. According to a recent 
paper by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Candragupta II deposed Bilmn- 
gupta and became king after marrying his wife. The ease of 
Skandagupte and Pitragupte though not dear is another instance of 
d vihi stic quarrel. From inscriptions wc know for certain that 
the great I'ufakesi It had himself ascended the throne alter de¬ 
feat i ng and killing'his own nude M a ngn lesa (or his heir?). A 111 or ig 
the Rastrakiilas, again, dynastic troubles were more numerous. 
According to Fleet, Krsniv, the second of the Rastrakuta kings had 
assumed the roval power after setting aside and probably killing 
his nephew, Dantidurga for his heir?), the founder ol the great¬ 
ness of the house, who had taken to evil ways (Fleet D. K. R., 
p. 89.1; E. I. VI, p. 168). Other princes were also deposed, 
namely*, the sensual Govinda II was set aside by his brother 
Dhruvji (Dcolt Grant, I. A. VI, p. 62). Govinda III similarly 
displaced his elder brother, while Amoghavnrsa was deposed by 
Govinda IV. The charitable and amorous Govinda IV was 
himself set aside by his uncle Baddiga or Amoghavarsa II. Among 
the Vakatakas, Narcndraaena probably gained the throne by 
deposing his cousin. 

Among the later Calukyas of Kalyana, we have similar 
instances, the most prominent being the deposition of Somes vara 
jj by iris brother Vikramaditya VI, the hero of Bilhana's poem 
Yik ramanka-oarita. 

Among the Pallavaa,. there were similar dynastic wars. The 
death of Pamrnedvaravarman II the last prince of the Simhavisnu 
line (C. 715 A.D.) was followed by a period of war ami 
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anarchy at the end of which Nandi-varomo IT, a cousin of the 
last king', became successful and ruled (715-775). In the history 
nf the southern (hingas, Breyappa s son Rfiehamalla was defeated 
and killed by his younger brother Bfdnga who got support from 
the Has Irak (Has. 

Among the eastern Cfilukyas, we have repeated instances of 
such depositions, usurpations and dynastic troubles. Thus, a 
record of the Eastern Calnkyas (I. A, XII, pp. hi.-96) speaks of 
the deposition of a. minor Vijayaditya; from other reeords (sec 
S. T. I. Vol. I), we know of the expulsion of Kokkili hy his elder 
brother, and of Tfidapa hy Vikrnrniidityn after n reign of one 
month. This Yikrania ruled for eleven months. His successor 
Yuddhamalln was displaced by another. After some more princes, 
there was a long anarchy in the kingdom. 

Among the Yadavas of Devagiri. Rhillama (1187-1191) 
seems to have ascended the throne after setting aside his nephew 
Ballala and Rirmaeandra seems to have become king setting aside 
Ainiana. Among the Cfilukyas of Gujarat we have an instance 
of disputes for succession, after the death of Jayasiinha 
Biddhariijn and before the accession of Kwniarapnla. In the 
Cahamniui records, we find VissiIadova's minor son displaced by 
Prithvibha^a or Prtthviraja If Even parricide was not unknown, 
since we have the murder of the Cahamiina Ann hy his son, 
-fagadi'va. The latter was set aside by his brother, Yidaladcva, 
the great conqueror. 

In Kashmir we have also innumerable instances of dynastic 
disputes, usurpations and fights among rivals, in which queens, 
ministers and even the rova! guards; the Tantrim and Eliingas, as 
well as the Dnmaras, take a prominent part. Thus, after the 
deposition of Partita, there was a war for the throne which lasted 
for a long lime and rival princes fought with the help of Ekahfjas. 
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King Harsa revolted against his father. In Bengal, there arc 
similar instances, and many scholars think that Madanapaln 
ascended the throne by deposing Gopala IT. Rama pa la probably 
displaced Snrapala. 

Changes of succession or exclusion . — We have already 
referred to changes of succession at the instance of powerful 
kings, who often selected younger hut abler sons to the exclusion 
of their eldest sons. The selection of Samudragupta and of 
Candragupta II by their fathers have already been alluded to. 
Other more important instances are furnished by the Rastrakuta 
records and those of the Calukyas of Vadami. The great 
Pulake4i II seems to have chosen his favourite son ’Vikramaditya 
I as king to the exclusion of the eldest Oandraditya, and from 
the Manne records (see "Rice Mysore and Coorg, p. 60), we 
know that DJmiva Bharavarsa Srivallabha selected bis son Goyinda 
III as the heir to the throne, putting his eldest son Kambhavasa, 
in charge of the Gangavgdi 06.000. This led to succession dis¬ 
putes in which a confederacy of 12 kings fought with Govinda Ilf. 
But the latter attained success. The CSlukya tKalyana) Somex- 
vara I similarly preferred his younger son Viknumditya YI who 
gained the throne by deposing his elder brother. 

Division of the Empire . — Empires and kingdoms were often 
divided at the instance of princes who wished to provide for their 
brothers and younger sons. We have many such instances. 
Thus, under PttlakeSi II, his brother Kub ja - Visnu -Vardhana 
received in perpetuity the sovereignty of Vehgi, which remained 
under the Eastern Calukyas for a long time. Another important 
instance was the creation of Lata into a separate principality for 
a younger branch of the royal family both under the Calukyas and 
under the Kastrnkiitas. Vikramaditya, the son and successor of 
PnlnkesSi, gave Lata to his younger brother fib 1*5. TT. D., p. 42). 
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Similarly, GoVinda TIT assigned Lata to his younger brother 
Tndra. (See Tvavi Plate, T, A. Y.; Baroda Grant, etc,). Some¬ 
times states were divided between the rival brothers. Tims the 
Kalacuryas of Tvalyana, Ahavanialla and Santama divided the 
kingdom (Fleet I). K. TP, jip. 488—489) and similarly, on the 
death of Narasimha IT, bis two sons. Nani si mb a TIT and Tblrna- 
nathn divided the. TTovsahi kingdom in 1254 (Bice, p. 100). 

Usurpations of the Throne.- - Under such circumstances, 
internal revolts and occasional usurpations of the throne were 
common, whenever the king became weak or lost the confidence 
and love of his great officers and feudatories. We have attempted 
to give a list of important instances of dynastic disputes. But in 
addition \v< have instances of usurpations by outsiders, or officials 
who set aside the royal line and founded dynasties of their own. 

In addition to the well known instances of Pusyamitra and 
Kitova Vasudeva. we have the usurpation of Magadha throne by an 
ambitious minister on the death of Ham. According to some, 
there was an usurpation of the Pallavn throne (710 A.T).) by 
Nandivannan, who was distantly related to Parame^vara 
Varman TI. 

We have also the usurpation of the throne of the later 
Cali iky as by Vijjala Kalaeijfya and of his throne after his death 
in its turn by the minister Vasava, the founder of the Lingayats, 
In Bengal and Magadha, there is the well known usurpation of 
the Pala power (though temporarily) by the Kaivarta leaders 
Blnma and Divyoka. Later on, in Gujarat there was the usurpa¬ 
tion of the throne of the Capotkatas by MuLraja, the sister’s son 
of the last Capotkata King. This led to the establishment of the 
C aid i iky as of Anhilwara and after a considerable period of 
Oaidukya fule, (here was the usurpation of the authority of the 
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Gujarat Cnulnkvas by the Baghelas, Lavanaprasada and Vira- 
dJmvala after the feudatories had practically renounced the autho¬ 
rity of Bhima If, 

In the history of Kashmir we iiave many such instances of 
usurpations. Towards tire close of Hindu rule, there was a long 
continued struggle between two rival princes one of whom, a 
usurper, introduced Islam and put his son under a Mussulman. 
This last named) Shah Mir, made himself the first Mussulman 
king of the country marrying the widow of the last Hindu ruler. 
Hut that princess Kotndevi committed suicide on the night of lier 
marriage. 

Independence of Feudatories and Ministers. Ministers 
and feudatories often assumed supreme power and asserted in¬ 
dependence in suitable localities. We have innumerable instances 
of such. Of feudatory familes, the Senapatis of Valabhi raised 
themselves to supreme power. The Yadavas and Hoysalas, the 
Colas and later on the IVutdyas procla imed their independence on the* 
Weakness of their suzerains. Similarly, in northern India, the 
weakness of the Pratilmras led to the independence of the Caha- 
manas, the Candeilas and later on of some of their feudatories. 

In eastern India, in the time of Kumiirpala a minister of his, 
Vaidyadevn, laid the foundation of his independence in the Bhukti 
of Pragjyot%apura where he had been sent out as governor. 

Urgency .—On the death of a. king, if a minor succeeded to 
the throne, regents generally managed the affairs of the state. 
Sometimes the uncles of a minor ruled as when the boy Brhaspati 
became ruler of Kashmir (K. T., pp, 668—672). Sometimes 
ministers became all powerful as in Kashmir (R. T., pp. 710—711), 
where (blink tuna (IV. p. 36,1) invoked the people to elect a 
sovereign after Lalitaditva's death. There were other powerful 
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minister* who became regents in Kashmir but many of them were 
too selfish to look to their own personal interests. 

Queen Regent *.—Queens dowager often managed the affairs 
of the state during the minority or weakness of their children. 
Such instances are numerous in Hindu history and we have in¬ 
numerable epigraphie records to prove it. Thus we have in 
Andlira history, the instances of Queen Nayanika (of Nanaghal) 
and BaJiuirt. Similarly, one Vakataka record tells us of the 
regency of a Queen PrabhavatTgupta, daughter of Oandragupla I I 
during the minority of her son (hi. I. XV, Poona Plate). At 
Kanauj after the Maukhari Grahavannan’s death Rajyasn seems 
t< ) ha ve a eted as rcge nt. 

Later on, in Gujarat we find Queen .Naikidejvf, daughter pi 
a Kadamha king, acting as regent during the minority of her son 
Bala Mularaja and she. was capable enopgh to expel the Mussul¬ 
mans who had invaded Gujarat. She also acted as regent during 
the minority of Bhinia II. The t'edi Queen AlhandovJ is supposed 
by some to have acted as regent for some time for her sou 
Narasitnha-Varnmn. 

| *.! * t 1 1 

In the G ahada ya I a his ton . we find gw< i querns Bit II v a-de v i 
and PrthivTsrika exercising some influence, during a period when 
king Madanapaladcva Was ill or absent on a foreign expedition 
(I. A. X VII I, pp. 11 IS, K. I. IT, p. 3S«; etc.). 

In Kashmir history we find many queens acting as regents in 
addition to the traditional Yaskumm who was placed on the throne 
enceinte by Vasudeva Kysna. Of the queens who acted as 
regents, -were Sugandha, Bapputadevi, Diddfi. and Srllekha, This 
DkldS at length ascended the throne and towards the close of her 
reign made Samgriunaraja king. Similarly the last Hindu ruler 
of Kashmir was KotadevI (widow of Udayana.) who put an end to 
her life on (lie night of her marriage with Shah Mir, the Mussulman 
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usurper. (For a brief summary see H. C. Kirk's article in Journal 
of Indian History. 1926). 

Queens Regnant .—As there was no bar to fema le succession, 
princesses often ascended the throne, on the failure of male issues 
and we have more than one instance of such. In the Kakativa 
annuls, we find Queen Rudrambu acting as regent and probably 
acting as queen-regnant for some time. 

in addition to Rudramba, we have at least one important 
instance of a queen-regnant namely, DandimabadevI who calls 
herself Paramcsvari and Paraniahhattarika in her inscriptions 
(Ep. Ind. VI). 

Accession. —On the death of a king, his successor was pro¬ 
claimed without lapse of time. Why and how this practice arose 
is difficult to say. But, it had a good political effect in removing 
the evils of a vacant throne. We have very little of inscriptioual 
evidence but the Rajanltiprukasa (VTrazuitrodaya) quotes a signi¬ 
ficant passage from the Visnudharmottara (V. M., p. 61, Benares 
Edition). 

uftr «f famtsa faltais i 
fiarst wi* fafa’tftraWd: 11 

gtafom -mu' i 

sfr' uu: n 

Coronation Ceremonial .—Then after finding out a proper and 
auspicious day, the coronation took place. The absence of auspici¬ 
ous momenta or internal troubles often delayed the coronation cere¬ 
mony for months and sometimes years as in the case of Asuka 
Maury a who was crowned four years after his accession to the 
throne. 

The later coronation ritual was a long and elaborate process 
and comprised rites which had been handed down from Yetlic times, 
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iis welt as ceremonies which had come into vogue in subsequent 
periods. The ceremony consisted of: — 

(1) The proper purification of the king by oblations to fire, 

ritual baths, touch with varieties of earth and the 
dispelling of all evils by the sacred herbs by the 
priests, with a recital of the great mtrsas, the moun¬ 
tains and rivers and will) invocations to the various 
Yedie and Pan runic gods and goddesses and the 
recital of the great kings of the past. 

(2) Consolidation and vesting of universal sovereign autho¬ 

rity with Vedie hymns and rites of purification 
namely Rik. (X. 173) and Yajns (IX. 22) mantras 
after making the king take his seat on the tiger skin. 

(3) Sprinkling of the water of rivers and seas on the king's 

head by men and women (chaste and with children) 
of all castes including Sudras. 

(I) Administration of the old Aitareya oath at the instance 
of the priest. 

(5) Solemn invocation and the enumeration of duties by 
the priests and ministers. 

A complete account has been preserved in the Vuainitrodaya 
"hich quotes from the Aitareya Brahmana, the Rig-vidhana and 
the Vianu-dliurmottara. It is curious to note that the Vtrarnitro- 
daya which preserves the old ritual, quotes the Vedie coronation 
hymns and prominently mentions the royal oath, winch reminded 
the king of his duty to the priesthood and the people. The mention 
of this invocation reminding the king of Ins duties is also signi¬ 
ficant. inasmuch as it shows that the Hindus of a later period 
entertained the same ideas as to the duties of a king as their Vedie 
ancestors. — 6'/. 
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fi^sr sHtowBJc*' t 

vm *# fsrf%€r *f3R cu«g Tr^rr: it 

snl^t ^ f%ra tjsf sraraw^ira '* i 
tfsiw ft ift* ^mstufcTi^i' ^ftr* n 

The coronation of a- new king was associated with the release 
of prisoners and possibly with the freedom of debtors. 

Lapse of Heirs .—When the king ceased to have heirs of his 
body, he along with his ministers chose a scion to fill the throne. 
But- when the royal family wits extinct, the magnates.and the people 
of the country took upon themselves the duty of electing a new 
king, either a distant scion or a stranger. This shows that in 
theory the right of electing a king resided with the people. We 
have inscriptional evidences showing instances of kings claiming 
the throne by popular choice. Even when a prince won his throne 
by his own might he strengthened his claims by the fiction of a 
popular election. As instances of such, we may cite the examples 
of Rudradfunan who claims to have been elected to kingship by 
men of all the castes, (iopala who claims to have been elected by 
the people to eml the evils of Mfdsya-m/aya, Nandi vannan Pallava- 
malla who during the anarchy following flic death of Par-aniesvara- 
varman I I proceeded to KnficT and was elected hv the feudatory 
princes, the merchants’ guild and by the Mulaprafcjtis (Vnikiiatha- 
Perumal inscription, S. 1. L, p. 359; I. A. X VIII, No. 14). We 
have innumerable examples from Kashmir history. There, 
according to Kalinin, (II. jS)* ministers put Pratapfulitya on the 
throne after the expulsion of Aiulba-Yud liisth ira. 

Again, when king Jayendra died without heirs, 
Kandhimat (Arya-raja) ascended the throne on the request of 
citizens (II-80-118). On his abdication, Mcgbavahina waselCctecI 
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Evils of Warfare 

by the - subjects. Sugahdha also ruled the country at the bidding 
of her subjects (V. 248)1 On the deposition of Pnmattavanti, 
Y-asaskara was made king by the people in the meeting of the 
Bfahmin Assembly; (R. T. Y., Nos. 469-~475). 

Average typeof Hindu -Kings ,—The average type of a H indu 
king of this period is not far removed from that elsewhere under 
an autocratic regime- • The majority of them merely thought of 
(tarrying ;the system which they found listing. A prince who 
was strong enough to protect himself thought of enlarging, his 
kingdom by subjugating his weaker-neighbours, India produced 
great conquerors and fighters- during the greater part of the period 
and in this, connextion pjay be mentioned Sarmidragupta, Candrn- 
gupta If, Harsa and Dbarrnapfila, Yasodliarman,* Bhoja and 
Mahendrapfila in Hindustan, Pravaraseiia and Hnmcna, Vfikajaka, 
Piilakesi U, Cajukya, Oovinda III and Rhruva Rostra kiita, 
and Vikramaditya VT, (’iilukya of the Deccan, the Pallava Narn- 
sinlmvannan, Raje.ndra and Raj a-Raja Colas of the South. Imme¬ 
diately on the eve of Mussulman conquest, there were such waning 
kings like Bhoja Paramara, Kama Cedi, Bhima, Karim, •Taynsinlm 
aiid Kuifjfirapala Caulukyas of Gujarat, Phaugu and Gam la 
CandeilasV (fonvimhienndni, Oahadavfila, Visaia-deva and 
PrthVfraja Cahariiaha, not to speak of a host of others whose 
inscriptions arc replete - With their boasts of conquests. 

Rut With dll these warlike exploits', the country did not pro¬ 
gress.' Peace was ' unknown to India and a stable political 
equilibrium was absolutely wanting. Very few princes refrained 
lYorri wars of aggression and a generation or two of military 
activity Jed only to a sudden collapse or relapse into anarchy and 
disorder arising out of the imbecility of a monarch or his''addiction, 
to a life of dissipation. A continuous political existence of a dynasty 
with unabated vigour or normal progress was a thing almost tm- 
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known and a period of conquering activity followed by anarchy and 
disintegration was the main political phenomenon which charac¬ 
terised the monarchies of the period. In the face of anarchy or 
foreign invasions, dynasties like that of the Guptas arose. The 
power of such a dynasty was consolidated In two or three genera¬ 
tions of able and warlike princes, hut hardly had the consolidation 
been complete, when a foreign invasion, the attack of a neighbour 
or a dynastic quarrel weakened the ruling line. The evils of stteh 
invasions and dynastic quarrels have been narrated already and 
they were more numerous than is often supposed. 

The people gradually lost all political significance and every¬ 
thing depended on the will and character of monarehs or their 
trusted advisers. Weak and tyrannical princes like Mahipala IT 
or Gpvinda IV often brought ruin on their families and ministers 
or feudatories often usurped royal power or set up nominees on 
the throne. 

Able and warlike princes were not rare, but most of them 
devoted themselves to wars and conquests. Of these pri nces, many 
were distinguished by literary patronage, charity to Brahmins or 
liberality to religion but the rest remained mere figure heads, 
while not a few of them devoted their time to luxury or dissipation. 

The history of Kashmir supplies informations which enable us 
to form our opinion as to the nature and character of the Hindu 
rulers of the time. That country produced conquerors like Lalit- 
aditya, Jayapula or Sankarvnrrnan but very few kind-hearted and 
just administrators devoted to their subjects like Candrapitia, Kuva- 
layaditya or Yasaskara. Annnta or his queen Suryamati or i eehala 
whose deaths the subjects could deplore. But as regards the rest, 
the evidence of history is almost shocking. The tyrants, even 
excepting the foreigner Mihirgnla, arc too many to relate and their 
records are too dark for any age or any clime. Some like Sankara- 
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varman or Harsa distinguished themselves by their fiscal 
oppression, by their disregard for morality and their 
plunder of temples. Others like Cakravarman, Unmatta- 
vanfi, Kala6a or Harsa devoted their attention to carnal 
pleasures and transgressed all limits of decency or human 
decorum bv inhuman murders, or incest and fornication 
of the worst type, Ihunattavanti, justly sa called, delight¬ 
ed in stabbing women to death, ripping the wombs of preg¬ 
nant women and cutting off the limbs of workmen (R. T. V., 
414 — 443). To the credit of Harsa, we have not only the 
spoliation of the subject, the systematic plunder of temples 
under specially appointed officials hut incest with his own 
sisters and even with step-mothers. 

Such rnisgovernment only brought ruin on the country. 
The tyranny of a king sometimes made subjects rise in 
rebellion or encouraged the soldiery or the nobles to have 
their own way. Goaded in to rebellion, subjects sometimes 
put an end to the power of such tyrants and they were put to 
death. Of such unfortunate tyrants may be mentioned 
Saftkaravarman {R. T. V., 210—211, 218 — 210), Cakravar- 
man (V., 406 -413), Harsa (VII., 1606 — 1724), in addition to 
Queen Sugandha (V., 250). Bhimagupta was put to death by 
Didda (VI., 332), while a good many like Candr&pida and 
T&raplda were poisoned, though described as being killed by 
witchcraft (IV., 124). The soldiery, the tantrins sometimes 
usurped power and set up their nominees on the throne 
(R. T. V., 266—277). 

The record of Kashmir kings is thus a sad tale of in¬ 
human cruelty and rnisgovernment. But throughout the rest 
of India probably such a state of affairs did not exist. 

27 
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Elsewhere, there wa,s a strong public opinion restraining a 
tyrant from committing enormities and even in Kashmir, 
we have repeated protests by .subjects as well as by the 
assemblies of Brahmins. These latter on three o/r four 
occasions assembled to protest against tyranny and even 
elected kings when the throne was vacant. Many kings 
prided themselves upon their literary patronage, kind 
treatment, of subjects and kindness to religious orders. Not 
a few kings prided themselves upon their being the father 
or mother of the people as we shall .see in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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Ministry 

l‘or advice or consultation, as well as for the discharge 
of the duties of various departments, kings had to employ 
a large number of ministers and officials who carried on the 
functions of contra! government. As the kings of (hose 
days were engaged in constant fighting, much depended on 
the activity and energy of (these ministers. Ministers help¬ 
ed their masters by their advice and counsel though during 
Ibis period, there existed no Mantriparisat, in an organised 
form as under the Maury as. 

Ministers or advisers forming the “Central Executive 
Body’' were either selected from learned Brahmins well 
trained in the Arthasastra and the niii literature, o«r were 
selected from the near relatives and dependents of the 
king. The names of the high officers were not the same in 
different, states. The titles arid designations often varied. 

I he inscriptions do. not always furnish full information^. 

Generally speaking, the chief officials forming the 
Central Executive Body wore — 

(a) the Mantrinah (for deliberation and advice), 

(b) the Amatyas (carrying on civil administration), 

(c) Mahasandhivigvahika or minister for war and 
peace (modern foreign minister), 

(d) Maha-Pratiliara (in charge of the defence of the 
capital), 

(e) Maha-Senapati (Commander-in-Chief), 
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(f) Mahaksapatalika or Mah&karanika (keeper of 
records), 

({/) Maha-bhmidagarika or Kosadliyaksa (Trea¬ 
surer), 

(h) Mahadharmadh ikarin (Chief Judge or Judicial 
officer), 

( i ) Mudradhvksa (keeper of royal seals) in addition 
to Purohitas, Dbarmadhik&rin, heads of depart¬ 
ments of assessment, collection and efspendi- 
ture, the chief feudatories, trusted army leaders 
and other officials. 

Of the higher officials employed by kings, the Mantling, 
Amatyas or Sacivas and the Sandhi vigrahikas enjoyed a 
higher status. M an kin ah or Mahamanfcrin gave advice on 
general policy. Amatyas were more often given military 
and executive authority. The Sandhivigrahikas attained 
a high position because in those days of constant warfare 
their advice was constantly sought by kings. The Prati- 
liftra wag in charge of the royal capital and had military 
functions. The Senapati led the army. The Ehanda- 
garika or Kosadliyaksa was in charge of the treasury. 

In some states, the highest adviser was called Man kin 
or Maha-man kin. Occasionally, Purohitas or Dharma- 
dhyaksas exercised great influence on kings. The advice of 
able queens and princes as well as of the Saman fas was 
often sought for by kings. 

In times of stress, during the Icing’s illness or when the 
king was away on the battlefield, ministers had to carry on 
fhe administration. We have instances of such regen¬ 
cies, though regencies more often went to queens or 
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queens-do wagers during the minority of princes. In the time 
of Harsa, we find Bhandi and the ministers carrying on 
government at the time of Prabhakara-vardh.ana’s death. 
Under Madanapaladeva of Kanauj we find a similar exer¬ 
cise of authority by ministers along with the Heir-apparent 
and the Queen. In the Rajatarahginl, we have many in¬ 
stances of Mankins acting as real rulers or regents during 
a minority or under a weak prince. Powerful ministers 
often became king-makers. Thus Khankha raised Dur- 
lahha-vardhana, the founder of the Karkota dynasty, to 
the throne, on the death of Baladitya. Again on the death 
of Lalitaditya, the minister Camkuna was instrumental in 
raising Kuvalay&pida on the throne (IV., 362). Again 
towards the close of Karkota rule, ministers like Ujtpala 
and Ratna practically ruled the kingdom and the minister 
Sura raised Avantivarman on the throne (R. T. IV., 715— 
716). On the deaffch of this prince, the >Pratihara Ratna 
vardhana made Sankaravarman king (R. T. V. t 128). On 
his death, the minister suppressed the news (V., 223—224) 
and made Gopalsvarma-n king (V., 228). Unmattavanfi 
was made king by Sarvata and other ministers. Later on 
Phalguna the Sarvadhiknta (VI., 198) and later still Na-ra- 
vahana became the real rulers of the kingdom. Some of 
these men were upright and honest but not a few like 
Prabhakaradeva or Turiga the Khasa (VI., 318—320. etc.), 
tried ito consolidate personal power in league with queens 
or party factions. 

Some Great Ministers .—The inscriptions are full of 
references to ministers and royal officers who attained high 
rank, through ability or loyally to the dynasty. 
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Thus during the Gupta period we may mention Sandhi- 
vigraliika HariSbna (who also was a‘ Maliadapdanayaka 
and Kumariimfvtya) who served his master Samudragupta 
and composed the Allahabad prasasti. Another such high 
dignitary under the Guptas was Sava or Virasena the 
Sandhivigrahika under Chandragupta II. Under Skanda- 
gup ta and Kmnaragupta there were also many such high 
dignitaries. 

Under the Vakatakas, there were also important offi¬ 
cials enjoying positions of honour and trust; Many are >lhe 
names that occur at the end of inscriptions as writers or 
Dfitakas. But of these, one name, that of the Brahmin 
Hastibhoja, is important (A. S. W. I. IV.,). 

Among the ministers of the eastern or north Indian 
kingdoms, we find many men of outstanding merit. Pro¬ 
minent, among them were Garga, Oarbhapnui, Somesvara 
Misra, Kedara and Gurava MisTa under the Palas (Badal. 
Ins. E. I. II, pp. 160—167). Prnjapati .Nandi was the 
Sandhi vigrahika of Ramapala. Vaidyadeva was one of 
the ministers of the last Pala king fCumarapala. Under 
the Kanauj king, Govinda-oandra, we ftnd his Sandliivi¬ 
grahika Laksmldhara who composed the Vyavahara- 
Kalpataru occupying a high position. Halayudha under 
Laksmanasena was the Dharmadhyalcsa. Under the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, the well-known writer and tschulair 
Hcmadri occupied a very high position as Mahamantrin. 
Under the Can dell a,s (Mau. Ins., Ep. I., I No. 25), there was 
the celebrated Sivanaga. The minister Vatsaraja. under 
Kirtivarman captured Uevagadh, while under the Cedis 
there was a line of important Brahmin ministers. In Malwa 
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under Vindhyavarman, the poet BiJhana was Sandhivigra- 
hika (Luard & Lele, p. 37). Similarly Munja had an able- 
minister in Kudraditya. In Gujarat under Kum&rapala, 
there was the- Mahamatya Bahadadeva. Under Jayasinha 
Siddharaja there was the> Mahamatya Aivaka while Dadaka 
was the keeper of seals. Under the Baghela Sarahgadeva 
there was the Mahamatya Saudhivigrahika Madhusudana. 

The names of the ministers of the great Oalukyas of 
Vfitapi and Easirakfita rulers are not always given in the 
inscriptions. One inscription (I. A. VI., p. 28) mentions 
the Saudhivigrahika Raniapunyavallava under Vikramft- 
difcya I. Under the Caiukya ruler,® of the Deccan 
(Kalyana) there were men of high position and high sound¬ 
ing titlejs combining many functions and offices, Under 
Somesvara II we have officials like Mahapradhana, Heri 
Sandhivigrahika, Manevergade Udayaditya and Somes- 
varabhatra, Under Vikramaditya VI, we had the high, 
official, Mahapradhana, .Baitasaveggade and Damianayaka 
Ananlapalayya (who ruled the Banavksi 12,000, Bevola 300, 
and Purijgere 300, and managed the Pannaya tax of (the 7i 
lac country, (in AD. 1102—03) and a subordinate Danda¬ 
nayaka Govindarasa managed the Mel~va-tteya- Vaddara- 
vulf, Eradubilkoda and Peajunka taxes (D. K. D., 420). 
Another important official and chief uniting many 
offices was Mahapradhana, Antah-pm’adhyaksa, Heri- 
latu,sandhivigrahika, Manevergade and Dandanayaka 
Bhivanaya. (On his behalf the Mahapradhana Danda¬ 
nayaka Padmanavyya, was ruling the Vanavasi 
12,000. Later on. the Damian ay aka Govindarasa was 
promoted to the rank of Mahapradhana, Mahadanda- 
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nayaka and Mahasamantadhipati. Other officials were 
Maha-baud hivigrahin and Mahapradhana Banas&veg- 
gade and Accpaneayadhisthayaka Bammarasa and Ma-ha- 
pradhana Kannada-Sandh ivigrah in Sri-patiyarasa. Under 
Jagadekamaila, we have a Mahapradhana, Senadhipati, 
Kannada-S&udhivigrahm Hiriya-Dandanayaka, Bamma- 
navya who goit the higher title of Heri-Lata-Kaimala- 
Sandhivigrahika, Mahitsamanta and Manevergado. Under 
Somes vara, Vijjala Kalacurya ruled all the provinces and 
later became- king by usurping the throne. V nder his son, 
unofficial Bolikeya Kesimayv a. was called Sandhi-bhattara- 
Q iyogadhis thayaka, Mahapradhana Sarvadhikari, Maha- 
pasarita Sunka-pannayUdadhisthayaka and Kannada- 
herilala-Sandhivigrnhin. Other officials had titles like 
Pradhana, H i r iy ad an d an ay aka, Hafctabova, Sunkaveggade. 
etc. Under Sankama, an official Laksmidevyya- (had the 
additional title of Lalakhandeya-karadhis thay aka; another 
Sovanayya has the title of Sarvadhikarin, another had the 
title of Bhatlara-niyogad hist, hay aka. 

Under the Hoysala Visnuvardhana, there was the im¬ 
portant official Mahapradhana Hiriyadapdanayaka Gatiga- 
raja. Under Narasinha f there was the Mahapradhana, 
Sarvadhikari Hiriyabhandari Kalla. Another, Viraballala 
had the title of Parama Visvasin. 

Under the Yadavas of Devagiri, we have the officials 
of Bhillama bearing titles of Mahapradhana, Bahattara- 
niyogadhipaiti, Pattasahanadhipati, etc., all these having 
been apparently borrowed from the Kalyan Calukyas. 
Under Sinhami we find an official styled Mahapradhana, 
Sarvadhikarin, Paramavisvasin, Mayidevapandita. Officers 
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v\ ith these titles ruled provinces like Konkaim, Karnata, etc. 
(I). K. D., p. 524). Under Krsna, we find an official Kalla 
bearing the title of SarmdMkatin and ,1 maty a, the royal 
guru the R&j arajagu.ru Somesvara-Bhatta and the Maha- 
m&tya Mah&pradhana Ckaimdraja. Ilemadri was one of 
the ministers and had the title of Mahaiuantrm serving 
under Mah&deva and Ramadeva. The other important 
officers were Mahapradliana Aoyutanayaka and Maneya- 
Sainasta-sainyadhipa ti Sal u va Tilckaraadeva. 

Under the Hoysalas, the high officials had almost all 
fhese lilies, Mahapntdhana, Sdmajta-FJakdttam-niyogadhi- 
pati, ffiriyadandanayaka, etc. A Kakatiya minister Deva- 
raja under Ganapatideva is eulogised in an inscription 
(E. I. XIX, p. 41). 

In the absence of details or careful interpretation of 
these terms, it is difficult to generalise as to how the different 
departments were managed. Broadly speaking the mini¬ 
sters had no collective responsibility. Each one had his 
separate office and department. Ministers of revenue and 
collection department kept records of details and made fore¬ 
casts of income and expenditure. Ministers like Darbha 
pan! were highly honoured as we know from the Bad at 
Inscription (E. I., II, pp. 160—-167), the king offering them 
seats and asking for advice. Bui under tyrannical kings 
their position was insecure. Upright ministers sometimes 
resigned their appointments when kings rejected their 
counsels. But sometimes tyrannical kings put (them to 
trouble, cast them to prison or even put them to death 
Sometimes they fought amongst, themselves a.nd suffered at 
the hand or rivals. Thus according to Kalhana, Didda 
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dismissed Phaiguna but recalled Mm (VII, 51 ft). The 
minister Vijja and his friends were cast into prison by king 
Kaluga and in his place Vamana was made HarvadhiMrin. 
''•'he all-powerful Tuhga had to be removed and killed ( VII., 
Hi). Again Kalhana preserves file account of a righteous 
minister’s resignation (VII.,601-603). The tyrannical 
Ifarsa put his father’s ministers to death (VII.. 887—892). 
Ministers on the contrary usurped authority whenever there 
was any opportunity and scrupled not to murder kings. 
Such instances are very common... 

Heredity .—Very often important offices passed from 
father to son. and we have instances in the inscriptions of 
hereditary ministerial families. Thus 8ava the minister 
of Candragupfca II speaks of his holding the office of Sandhi- 
vigraMka as passing by hereditary descent (anvaya-^mipta- 
saewyav yaprta-sandhivigm ha h. U d ayagi r i Ins.), A 
Vak&taka inscription gives the line of the minister Hasti- 
bhoja (A.S.W.I., IV, p. 623). The Pala inscription of Badal 
mentions the four generation^ of Brahmin ministers (Garga 
to Gurava). The Man inscription of I he Candellas (Ep. 1, 
.Vo. 25), gives the line of the minister 8ivanaga while an¬ 
other inscription (Ep, I, VI) gives the history of a line of 
Brahmin Prime Ministers under the Cedis. Another 
Can della inscription of Bhojavarman gives us the genealogy 
of a Kayastha official (E.I., I). 

Heredity, however, was not the chief principle and we 
have instances of elevations of men of merit from humble 
situations. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS AND DIVISIONS. 

The rise.of the monarchies of the Resurrection marked 
the growtii of a new type of administration. So far as 
Northern India is concerned, the records of the Gupta kings 
are of great interest to ns, since, with the rise of the Guptas, 
a new type of administration was established and this 
administration exercised the greatest influence on all sob- 
sequent monarchies that arose in Northern India, especially 
in the eastern part of it. The leading features of this are 
noticeable in the Gupta records, where we find a machinery 
of government, in which almost all the lower offices and 
officials of the Maury a period were maintained while the 
higher executive underwent a great modification. Thus, 
we find (he following minor offices and official grades:— 

Grdmikas. —Officers in charge of a village. They were 
village headmen, with duties corresponding to (hose of the 
Gr&mika of the Arthasastm, 

Mahattaras. —Officers in charge of account of villages. 

A graharilcas. —Officers controlling aaraharas, or men 
enjoying agmhara or land granted by king. 

Gaulmikas; —Lit., in charge of gulmas or pickets 
in woods and forests. This office corresponded to that of 
gulrnadhyalcsa of the A rthasdstra. 

Saztlkikas. —Officials for the collection of snlka or tolls 
on articles of trade like the SaUcddhyakm of tire Artha- 
saspra, 

A yuktakas - Minor officials corresponding to the 
yufcts of the Asoka inscriptions and (he yuklas of the 
Arthasmtm. 
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Dandikas or DandapaUMs.— Minor criminal officials 
under the Guptas. Lit., in charge of Darula, punishment or 
the rod c\f punishment. 

Other minor officials were (her Talavdtakas or village 
accountants, Cmtroddharanikas or officers for capturing 
thieves, Di&'iras or accountants or clerks. 

The new type of administration, the innumerable 
grants of land and the multiplication of minor taxes con¬ 
tributed to the rise of new classes of minor officials, e.g. the 
Kuyasthas and the Pustapalas, who kept accounts and 
records. The earliest functions of the Kdyasthas are not 
known but we find them occupying an important position in 
the law courts, as in the Mrcchakatika or in the Smrti of 
Yhjnavalkya and his successors. The KayastJias are also 
prominently mentioned in the Damodarpur inscriptions. 
The evidence of the Smrtis shows that they wore looked 
down upon by the people on account of their exactions in 
the king’s name. They were also in charge of accounts 
and collections. Their unpopularity is well-marked in the 
Rdjataramjim. They clid not, howevpr, form a separate 
caste as yet. 

Below these were thie Gann'ms , Lekhakas and the 
menial grades of the Cat as and Bhutan. 

These were the minor officials employed in all local 
areas. Above them, were the officials ruling the higher and 
lower administrative divisions, together with military 
commanders and their subordinates. 

Central Executive Eddy High&st of all were the great 
offiicials who constituted the central executive body. The 
more important officials were the following, who were 
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divided into two grades, the higher being designated by 
the additions of the prefix inahd to their (title. 

The Mahdb-dnd/uvigrahika (arid Sdndhimgrahika).- 
Officer in charge of war and peace. This officer seems to 
have enjoyed the highest position in many states. Prob¬ 
ably, the business of this dignitary was to maintain 
relations with vassals and feudatories as well as with rival 
princes or even enemies. 

MahaksapdttUika. — *In charge of the aksapatala or the 
record office. The importance of this office was due to innu¬ 
merable land-grants and the rise of a host of feudatories. 

Mahapratihara (and Pmlihdm). — Lit,, official in charge 
of the royal gate, camp or city. His exact functions are not 
known inasmuch as the inscriptions give us no details while 
later writers are almost silent,. Probably, he exercised 
both military and civil functions, and all communications 
passed through him. 

Mahddandand.yaka (and Dandandyaka) . — He was 
probably an army leader. Danda meant the army. He 
might have also been a criminal magistrate. 

Balddhikrta. In charge of a section of the army. Lit., 
bala, army. 

Sarvddhyaksa. —A general superintendent. In some 
localities of India there was an office of Sarvadhikrta and 
the holder of this office was a sort of chief minister. 

Rnjasthdmya. —Was probably a representative of the 
king. The meaning is not clear. He might have been a 
judge. In the Rdjatarafujim we have references to the 
Hdjasthdmya office. 

Dkpwti&hikaTanika .—According to Buhler (note in 
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the Gupta Inscriptions) this official seems to have been in 
charge of ascertaining the royal share of produce. (For 
Bidder's views, see G. i. P.). 

A maty a. The real significance of this office during 
the Gupta or post-Gupta period is not known. Probably 
1 be A unity as came to be entrusted with civil administra¬ 
tion and revenue collection. 

Provincial Administration .—The administration of 
the provinces was carried on partly by governors ap¬ 
pointed by the king and partly by the feudatories who 
ruled their respective principalities and were often heredi¬ 
tary. Compared with the extent of territory under feuda¬ 
tories, the territory under (lie direct rule of the Guptas was 
not very considerable. Probably, this did not include the 
territory beyond Magadha and the Gangetic valley, to 
which, later on, under Candragupta II, the province of 
Surastra was added. 

Administrative Divisions.—Ho far as the provinces 
under the direct royal rule were concerned, they comprised 
only Magadha and the Gangetic valley, where the policy of 
uprooting defeated kings had prevailed. 

The chief divisions were Desa or Rostra and 1 rsaya, 
with the minor divisions of Grama, and Nayara. I bis was 
the division which prevailed in the West, while in the East, 
we have had the highest division of Bhv.kti subdivided 
into Mondala. and Vi say a, with the lowest unit of villages. 
This Bhukti division survived in the East under the Palas, 
Senas as well as under Harsa, as we shall see very soon. 
From the inscriptions, we find a large number of well- 
defined Bhuktis. 
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Under the Guptas, the big provinces were designated 
as Rdstras or DeSas, though the term Desa. was sometimes 
used in a different sense. In one inscription of Skanda- 
gupta (Girnar), we hear of the Goptr being appointed to 
rule the different Desas. In the same inscription we find 
mention of Sukulidesa, Visaya was probably a sub¬ 
division, though it was often of considerable exteut. Thus, 
Antarvecli or the big tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna was ruled by a V isayapati Sarvanaga under 
Skandagupta. Probably, this prince belonged to the Naga 
family who were once the sovereigns of a vast tract near 
Mathura and Padmavafi. (Indore Copper Plate Inscrip¬ 
tion). 

In addition to the Vimya-patis there were the Upankas 
and the Bhogikas . The meaning of both these words is 
rather uncertain. But we have references to the lJparikas 
in the Kboh copper plates as well as in the Damodarpur 
copper plates. In the Khoh copper plates of Maharajas 
Sarvanatha and Jayaoatha, we find an TJparika Diksita 
(G. I,, 123—124) Sarvadaitta who is the dutaka. Another 
Khoh copper plate mentions (134), the Uparika Matrsiva. 
Elsewhere, we have mention of Upankas in the Damodar¬ 
pur plates where, in connection with land grants, the 
names of the following Uparikas occur 

(1) Uparika Ciratadatta ruling under Kumaragupta in 
Pundravardhana-bhukti. (Plate l and Plate II). 

(2) Maharaja Brahmadatta ruling in Pundravardhana 
under Sri Budhagupta. 

(3) Maharaja Javadatta in Pundravardhana ruling 
under Maharajadhiraja Budhagupta. 






(4) Maharaja (name missing) in P n n d r av ard h an a in 
the year 214. 

From iheise mentions we may regard the Tjparikas as 
having been provincial governors, and at least in the 
Punri ravardhana-bhu kti the office had become hereditary 
probably on the weakness of the Guptas. The meaning 
of the word is not clear, but it will not be out of place to 
regard Upartkas as executive officials and governors of a 
higher grade ruling over provinces. 

A similar difficulty arises in the case of the BlwgiMat 
and the status of the officials of that title. The Bhogikas 
aro repeatedly referred to in connection with the land 
grants recorded in [the Khoh plates {see G.I., 100, 105, 109, 
120, 124, 129 and 134). But in connection with the holders 
of this title, it is apparent that the Bhogika is almost 
hereditary. Thus SuryadaMa’s father and grandfather 
are designated as Bhogika (100 and 105), and similar is the 
case with Ganaafortti and Gall a and Manoratha whose 
father and grandfather are called Bhogika (p. 120). The 
status of the Bhogika is apparent from the fact that some 
of the Bhogikas are also designated as A maty as and some 
of them came to hold the higher office of $andhivigrahika. 
Under the circumstances we may (alee the Bhogikas as 
having been Governors or in some cases feudal lords of 
smaller territorial divisions called Bhogas. 

The term Kumamniatya presents greater difficulty. 
It was translated by Fleet as meaning a “counsellor to fhe 
prince.” But this meaning is absolutely untenable, when 
we refer to the various designations and examine the 
duties of the Kumdramdtyas. Prominent among the 










A' umdrdmdtyas was the celebrated Harisena, the chief 
minister of Samudragupta, who was also designated 
M (ihd da ndandyaka and Sandhivigrahika. We have 
another Kumaramdtyu , Sikharasvaih®, son of V isnupalita, 
under Candr&gupfca II, while another Kuvulrdmdiyn , 
Prithivisena, held .the high office of MahabaladhikHa under 
Kurnaragupta. In the Damodarpur inscriptions we find, 
the Kmnaratmitya \etravarmait ruling Kotivarsavisaya 
under Kurnaragupta. In the light, of these references it 
would be bettor to take the Kuninrdrnnti/as to have been 
executive officers and members of a higher nobility (See 
E. I. XI* p. 176 note on Navalakhi plate of Siladitya by 
Prof. Bhadakamkar also E. I. X, 50). 

Smaller Subdivisions: —In addition to the divisions 
and subdivisions of Desa t Visaya, Mandaia and Bhukti , 
we had the villages and towns and minor subdivisions like 
the Patta, Pattika, Petho and Sandilm . These last occur in 
the Khoh plates, but probably these divisions existed only 
in Central India. 

Character of the Gupta Administration.-^ rom a study 
of these official grades and their functions we.can form an 
idea as to the character of the Gupta administration. 
Evidently, the Gupta Empire was governed partly by royal 
officers and partly by feudatories who were very often 
hereditary. The administration was not «so centralised as 
the Maurya Empire. The central authority was certainly 
weak when compared with the Maurya Empire, and the 
Gupta kings never thought of carrying their interference 
ns much as the Maury as did, and we have no ground for 
holding that t,he Guptas ever attempted to lay down minute 








regulations for the guidance of Ihe people or for regulating 
trade and commerce. The resources at. the disposal of the 
monarch were far less than those under the Maurvas, and 
even these suffered diminution owing to the growth of 
feudal families, the grants of land to priest and temples 
and the activity of municipalities and guilds. 

Bat while the* governmental authority was neither 
strong nor centralised, the personal authority of the Crown 
was far greater. The kings of the Gupta line had assumed 
pompous titles like Pammabhatteraka-cakmvartin and 
bore surnames like VikmmadUya, Kraviaditya or 
.1 lahmdrdditya. They ruled by virtue of their personal pre¬ 
rogatives and issued edicts and command^ to their officials 
or feudatories. They had no Parimd or Consultative 
Assembly, and the last mention of such a body is in 
Kalidasa's Mdlavikdynimitra which refers to a delibera¬ 
tion of (lie Parisad under the Suhgas. The Gupta kings, 
moreover, regulated the succession to the throne at their 
will and often nominated their successors., Candragupta I 
selected Samuelragupta and Samudragupla chose Candra¬ 
gupta II as-his successor. Some of the passages bearing 
on this point go to show that, these selections were often in 
violation of the normal order of succession. 

The Gupta monarchy suffered decay owing to the 
Hu n a invasion. This gave an opportunity to the feuda¬ 
tories and led probably to the division of the monarchy. 
With the weakness of the central government, powerful 
feudatories like the ancestors of the Maukharb, .the 
Valabhis and the Vardkanas of Thanes war raised the 
standard of revolt. The Guptas of Magadha had to accept 
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for some time the suzerain authority of Harsa. Afterwards 
some of them, like Adityasena and divitagupta (G. I,, 
200 - 213), claimed sovereign power, but this did not last 
long. 


NORTH INDIA AFTER THE GUPTAS. 

The administrative system of Northern India did not 
differ materially from that under the Guptas. The Guptas 
of Magadha as well as their successors maintained nearly 
all the institutions and offices of their greater ancestors, 
though their real authority had become far less owing to 
the multiplication of feudatories and the rise of 
powerful monarchs like Aasahka of Karnasuvarna or the 
Maukharis. 

Later Guptas—From the Shah pur inscription of 
Adityasena (G. T„ 208) and the Deo-Baranak inscription 
(G. T., 215) of Jivilagupia II, we find the following offices, 
riz. : Rajaputra, Rdjdnultya, Mahadandandyaka , Mahdpra- 
tihara, Kumdmmdtya, Rdjastdmmya, V punka, Cauroddha- 
ranika, Dandapctsika , Dan&ika, Ikilddhikrta , Tdlavdtaka 
and Sina-Karmakdra. 

In the Deo-Baranak inscription the administrative 
divisions are as of old, viz., Dhukti, Mandala, Yismja 
and Grama or A grahdra. 

During the time of Harsa, the administrative 
system practically remained unchanged. In regard to his 
reign, we know something from his Madhuvana plate 
(Year 25, Ep. Ind. VII). That record speaks of the village 










of Somakundaka in the Kundadhaui Visaya in (he Aravasli 
fihukti. The command is issued to Maharajas, Maha- 
sdndhivigraMkas , Dauhsddhanikds, Pramdtdras, Rajas 
thtlnryas, Kumarqmatyas, Uparikaras and Visaya,pat is. 

Yalabh i Princes. . Valabhi princes issued I heir edicts 

to Drdnffhikas, Ma'hattaras, Gramakutas, officers over 
Cdtas and Bhatas , Caureddhmanikus , Bhogikas 
Dhrnradtiikamnikas, Sa ulkikas , Bandapdsakas, Baja- 
stM/myas, Knmaramdtyas, Ayuktakas , and Viniynktakas. 
In (heir grants the Mahdstindhivigraha post, occurs 
(E. L, XI 5; E. I., XVII 7). The territories of 
the Yalabhi princes were subdivided into Rastra, 
Visaya and A haras subdivided into Pathakas. Bhurnis 
are also mentioned (G. I., 38, 39) in a large number 
grants (I. A., VI). Other officials wore the Rnjakula, 
A maty a, Akmpdlalikas, V artmapala and PraHsdmka , 
(I. A., VII). Hence the administrative system of the 
Valabhis seems to have been mainly borrowed from the 
Guptas who were masters of Western India with some 
modifications. 

Pdla Administration. Under the successors of Ilarsa, 
the administrative system of Northern India did not 
undergo material change. In fact, the names and designa¬ 
tions of the Pala officials as well as (he administrative 
divisions are the same as in Gupta limes. The chief 
officials under the Pains, as we know from the Khalimpur, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Bangad and Mahhalx records as 
well as the Nalanda plates of Devapfila, were the 
following~ 

Rdja-mjanaka-'- A high dignitary, enjoying a status 
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next to the king. Rdjanafta may be derived from 
Raj any aha. 

Rajapntra —Kit her princes of royal family or those of 
allied families. 

Mahdsamatita —Chief of the Sdinantas or feudatories. 
Sdmanta originally meant a neighbour or feudatory. 

Rdjdmdtya — Either the chief minister or a minister of 
(he king. The Amatyas who formed the highest grade of 
the civil service in the Arthmdstra were in charge of the 
various departments of civil administration. 

■/ ahdkdrtakftika— Meaning unknown. 

Mahadandandyaha — An officer in in charge of banda 
{an army or award of punishment). Probably an official 
with military command and criminal jurisdiction. 

Malmsenapati — Chief commander of the Army. 

MahdpratiMra -• High official in charge of the gates of 
I he royal camp or palace. He was an official with military 
command and probably was the means of commv nicatiqn 
with the king. 

Hahd-dwnfisddhaniM — Meaning not clear. Probably 
an official in charge of implements for reducing strong¬ 
holds. This meaning has been adopted by C. V. Vaidya 
(see M. H. I., Vol. II). 

Mahdlmfndrdrndlya—A. high official with military 
commission and authority to rule districts. The meaning 
assigned to the term by Fleet (esj., Councillor to a Prince) 
seems to be erroneous. Even in Gupta times we find 
KumdravMtyas ruling districts. 

Pmmdtr—IAL, one who measures. Might have been 
an official for assessment of dues. 











grass (?) . iU , 

Rajasthdniya—Lit, one who occupies the place and 
functions of the king. In some casep, as in Kashmir, ho 
was a high judicial official; in minor positions, a royal 
agent. 

Uparika —A governor with jurisdiction over units like 
Blmktis. (Cf. Uparika* of Daraodarpur, C.P. inscription). 

Visayapati-- A district official with power to govern 
Vtsayas which were sub-divisions of Bhvktis and 
Mandalas. 

Dasagrdmika —An official in charge of a group of ten 
villages. 

Grdm&pati .An officer in charge of gramas or villages. 

Mahdnmhattaras— Accountants or officials in charge 

of villages or groups of villages. 

Jyestha-kayasthar- Chief of the A dyasthas who kept 

lend records or collected royal dues. 

Dasdparddhika —Meaning not clear. If the word is 
Dateparadhika, it meant a subordinate magistrate with 
power of punishing ten minor offences (this right was en¬ 
trusted to grantees of lands in Vakat&ka inscription). If 
the word is Date, then it meant an official in charge of 

runaway slavey or I heir offences. 

Cavroddharamka- —An officer with the special duty of 
apprehending thieves. (Cf. Cora-rajjiika of the A rtha- 

mstra ). .... 

Dundika —Lit., punisher; a minor official with criminal 

jurisdiction and power of punishing. 

Oandapdsika—IA t., official with power of binding 
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people with cords. An official in charge of criminals or 
men imprisoned. 

$aulkik&-Ut.. in charge of failka; hence, an official 
in charge of toil-collection. (Cf. frulkodhyaksa of the 
Arthasastra). 

Omlmika —Lit., in charge of gulmas; hence, police 
officials in charge of outposts. <Cf. Gulmddhyaksa) . 

Kfietrapa — In charge of fcsetras or fields, probably 
belonging to the king. 

Prantapala- An official in charge of borders. Hence 
frontier guards and officials. 

Kuttapala In charge of kottns, which meant either 
block houses or places of garrison. 

Sasthddhikria —In charge of the royal sixth. Hence 
revenue collector. 

Tanka— Lit., in charge of ferries; hence officers col¬ 
lecting ferry-dues which went to the king, from the earliest 
t imes. 

Uastipdla - lu charge of royal elephants, 

Aivapala —In charge of royal horses. 

Vstrapala —In charge of royal camels. 

Similarly, officials in charge of buffalos, goats, sheep, 
etc. 

Ihltapresanika, Dutadtf>ola-gamdga?nika — Officials i n 
charge of sending runners or messengers. 

A bhitcaratnana- Probably in charge of ferries or 
crossings, etc.(t) 

Kdyastha .Accountant or record-keeper, 

Gamdgamika — Lit., in charge of coining and going; 
hence an official in charge of transport. 
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Kidika —Workman or artisan. 

Minor officials and menials like h'hasa, Cata, Bhata, 
Buna —These menial names are significant. If Tinas were 
probably men of that .tribe then forming a caste of menials. 
Similarly, we have Khams, Malums and Karnatas, repre¬ 
senting the adventurous mercenaries of those nations in 
(■he pay of the Bengal kings and feudatories. 

The N aland a 0. F. mentions all the above officials and 
grades, including Kumaraindlyo, Barabhahga , Hdja- 
sthamya, DaMpamdhika, Mitrapdla, Kottapala , A bhipara- 
mtlnaka, Tanka, Tarapanika, Cata and Bhata. , in addition 
to Mdlava, Kham and Karndta who were most probably 
mercenaries* and menials recruited from different localities 
of India. 

Administrative Divisions. - Tlve administrative divi¬ 
sions under the Palas and their successors remained as 
before. The highest, divisions were the Bhuktis , subdivided 
into Mandalas and Visayas. A number of Gfdmas formed 
a Visaya. Thi ( s Bhukti division lasted for a long time in 
Eastern and Central India and there were the Bhuktis of 
Kauyakubja (I. A. XIX, Barah Ins. of Bhoja), £ravasti, 
sripura-bhukti. Tlra-bhukli (Tirhut region), Pundra- 
vardhanjt, (North Bengal), VardhamAna (Ifurdwan region); 
Dane!a (Midnapur). As stated already in Central India, 
l here were the Jcj aka bhukti and Tejabhukti (E. I., 
138-140), Penlhan-bhukti (Paipiir, C.P.) and the Pancala- 
bliukti. Tinder the Palas, Pragjyotisa or Assam was a 
Bhukti {see Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva). In the 
Deccan, a Pratisthana-bhukti is mentioned, but farther 
south this division hardly occured. 
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Senas. —Under the Senas of Bengal, practically the 
same system of administration subsisted as would appear 
from Deopara and Barakporo 0. P. of Vijayasena. Naihati 
C.P. of Vallalasena and Laksmanasena's Anulia, Govin- 
dapur, Madhaitmgar and Tarpandighi grants (E. I„ 
XII, E. I., XIV, XV, etc.). These refer to grants, in villages 
in V/myas situated in Mandalas in the Vardhamftna and 
Pundravardhapa Bhuktis, Ultara-Rftdha was a Mandola, 
while Pundravardhana included even Vahga or Eastern 
Bengal. 

The dignitaries addressed to are the Rdja-rdjanaka, 
Ritfni , Rdnaka, Rajapv.tra. Rdjdmdtya, Purohita , Dharmd- 
dhyakrn , MalidsandMvigraMka, Senapati, Mvdrddhikrta, 

.I nt.amnga, Brhadypanka , XI ahdksapduilika , Malta- 
pratlhdra , Mahdbhotjika , PUupati, Mahayanaka, Dauhsd- 
dhanikt t, Cduroddharamka. , and officers in charge of trine, 
horses and war-boats as well as Dandapdkika and tiftnda- 
rnlyaka in addition to Cdta and Bhata. The Bolava plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva (E. I., XII, 8) mentions the same 
officials including PifhildviUa, Mdhdi$harmd0iyak$u. 
Mahdbhojaka, Vyuhapati, Antaranga , etc., in addition to 
the usual officials. The Ramapala C. P. grant of Sricanclra 
mentions Kottapdla in addition. The Ghugavahati in sc lip 
tion of Samaearadeva (E. I., XVIII), does not furnish 
additional information on the officials but throws light on 
village administration. The usual divisions are, as beiore. 
Bhukti, Mandala, fisaya and Grama. The Belava plate 
speaks of a Khandala as a division of Mmidala. The 
Naihati C. P. mentions Vithi as a territorial division. 
Vanga was part of Pundravardhana (Edilpur C. P.). 
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Kulinya and Orissa.—An inscription of Mahabhava- 
gupta refers to a land grant in a Vimya and addresses 
officials the more important of whom were Saindhartr. 
Hannidhatr , Pikmas (spies), Vetrika (holders of rods), 
officials of the harem and Rajavallavas in addition to Cat.as 
and Bhatas. 

As regards Orissa, more light is thrown by Ihe other 
records. The Neulpara grant of Kataka (\ Illth Cen.) 
refers to the Pahcalabhukti and Yisaya while among the 
officials addressed to are the Kumdffimdtyas, Sthdnun- 
tarikas and Antarangas. (See E. I. XIV and E. I., XIX). 

The Inscriptions fey tbe Sonus are of great interest, so far ay the admims* 

triitive history of Bengal h concerned. The Sanaa to have devised nu new 

institutions atfd their System of government seems to have been modelled upon 
those of the Fate, who in their turn borrowed the institutions of the Guptas. Vlw 
foena inscriptions contain many iisw official titles of a lower grade. The moainngs 
of most of thorn are oWk&e. but we mention of these : — 

jLftitifuAifa (having close relations?), physicians (flG, i , XII, 43) , dngihomnika 
tin charge of oaths?), F/komnda (meaning unknown), AuHhitftmmkn (ordering 
the rising from seats?), K hula («e* Khnlimpur — unknown), Ihmlpadhftuiha (in 
charge of difficult under taking*-siege operations?), Fithikaiitta (unknown), 
Mahakafuka (unknown), Vnsd'tdtnktt (in charge of residenciesP), ,svi/j/i vrt<anika 
(priest sprinkling tonti water). Santa kika (unknown>, (in charge of 

markets). 

Some other thte» are easily imderstood Oh Uhuktipati, Visayupati and 
Mfwidalapati), M(ihdinim*iha was probably in charge of a fl<qm or corporation, 
Karan as are to be equated with the KCnjastha who were keepers of accmiuts and 
records, 8th&n&fiturtka is difficult to under stare 1 hut could have meant an official 
who ‘ex polled undesirables. Several words like occurring in Pal a 

records, b difficult to interpret. (For attempts at interpretation, ter N. G, 
Majamdar’s In ta riptions of Hcrujo^ VoL TIT). 

Administrative System of lhe Gnrjara-PraUTtdras.-■ 
The other great monarchies in Northern India on the eve 
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of Mahmud’s invasion were the extensive kingdom of the 
Gurjam-Pratihaias and the states which arose after its 
downfall. Kanauj was the capital of the Pratiharas and 
the Suzerain authority of the Pratihara monarch was 
obeyed almost from the borders of Multan to the confines 
of North. Bengal and the Himalayas in the North to the 
South of the Vindhyas. 

But there was very little of a consolidated central 
authority and (he greater part of the territory was in the 
hands of powerful feudatories as we shall see in a later 
section. 

From the inscriptions, very little is known about the 
G ii r j a r a - F r a t i h a r a institutions or of administrative divi¬ 
sions. The inscription* of Mahendrapala (Mahodava. 
I. A., XV, 150—113) and of Viiiftyakapaia merely mention 
the officers in charge in general terms. But in all prob¬ 
ability the higher officials under the Gurjara-Pratihara 
monarchies had the usual names and functions so com¬ 
mon in mediaeval inscriptions or in literature. 

But as to administrative divisions, we find mention - f 
Bhuktis, Mandates, Visayas and Gramas in addition vo 
Pathakas. One inscription of Mahendrapala (1. A., XV, 
105- 113) mentions Sravasti-bhukt i, Aravasti-mandala and 
Valayika-visaya, while another inscription speaks of the 
village of Takkan in Kasipara-jMlfAa^h in Varan 
in Pratlsthan-Another Pratisthan inscription 
(I. A.., XIX, Barah inscription of Bhoja) speakfi of Kanya- 
kubja-bhukli. From Mathanadeva’s inscription, we merely 
know that in some provinoea Bhoga was a higher division 
than Grama. Bhogas, we know from the Harsa inscription 










ot the Cahamana Vigrgh&raja (I. A., XXII), were divided 
into smaller units, namely, Dvadasa (groups of 12 villages), 
and Visayas. The Rarsa inscription gives us the names 
of a number of Visayas. Other smaller divisions were 
PallUms (hamlet) and Patakas (a part of a town). 

'I he Can laky as of tiujatfft * — Under the Caulaky&s no 
innovations as regards the central administrative machi¬ 
nery were made. The high officials were ,t-ho Sdndhi- 
myrahika, Mahdmdtya, A maty a s Sendpati, Pratlhara, 
Mudrddhyakm , Aksapatalika , etc. 

The Anaveda Ins. of Saraiigadeva Baghela i« import¬ 
ant as throwing light on the administrative system. The 
Can laky a grants mention the Pathaka division in addition 
villages (I. A., VI). 

The Cedis of Hayhaya — The monarchies which arose 
out of the G 11 rjara-Pratihara Kingdom had nothing 
peculiar in their administrative system. Very little 
information is obtained from the iinscriptions and most of 
these record the grant, of land or villages or devote their 
greatest length f o the descriptions of the different dynasties 
or the claims of conquest made by individual rulers. 

In regard to the Cedis of I/aihaya (see E. I, II, 304), we 
find the following officials under King Karria viz,, Atahd- 
nut n trial , M aha maty a , M ahdsdndhhivitjra h Urn , M a hd- 
dharmadhikaranika, Mahdpranhdra , Mahaksaptifalika, 
M ahakaraniha, Mahdsdmanta, MahdpramdUl, Mahd- 
sddhani/ca, MahdbhdndCUjdrika and Mahfulliyaksa. The 
Goharwa plates of Kama furnish the same list of officers 
(E. I., XT, 13; E. I., XII, 24). Of territorial divisions the 
Patiala is mentioned (E. I., XI, 13). 
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The Paramdms. -The Paramlira plates give us little of 
additional details. Nor do we gel any new information 
from I he Ynktikalpatarn by King Bhoja, except the tradi¬ 
tional official names and grades. 

The Bans war a plate of Bhoja mentions, however, the 
village as the smallest territorial unit. The next higher 
divisions were (he Bliogas and Mandalm. The Pathaka 
occurs in the Ujjain plates of Bhoja. The Pattakila was 
in charge of small units like villages. On© inscription (LA., 
XIV) of Bhoja speaks of a Prdlijdt/aranafca and a village 
group. 

The Gahadavalas of Kanauj. —The Gahadavfda ins¬ 
criptions are similarly silent about administrative details. 
But some inscriptions like those of Govlndacandra (T. A., 
XIV; I. A., XVI; E. L, VII); as well as the Kamauli plates 
give us the names of the great officers of the realm, viz., 
Mantrin, Purohita, Pratiham , Senupati , Bhmuhlrika, 
Aksapatalika, Bhisak, Naimittika, AntaJrpnHka, lJutaka 
and officers in charge of Pdf,tana, Akara and Goknla. 

Of administrative divisions, the Patiala is found as a 
new term. Patakas seems to have been divisions of 
PattMas. 

Other Principalities.— As regards other principalities 
of the neighbourhood we find some new offices in an ins¬ 
cription of Sodhadeva (E. L, VII, 0), a king of the Xllth 
century ruling near Gorakhpur in which the king 
addresses his officials who were the Sdridhivigmhika, 
MaMmahantaka, MaMdanika. Yimyadani'ka , Khanda 
•cola, Balmiya , and BhaUdkmkalika. Visayas and 
Pathakas are referred to. From the Lucknow Museum 
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Plate of Kir tip al a vve find the names of officials 
like Astavargika, Daivaguriliza, Maharthasdsanika and 
Sankhadhdrin (E. I., VIT, 10). 

The attempt to make a complete cat a lag no of the officials iv the different parts 
ol India is almost an impossible task lint as an id^a of the administrative 
machinery i$ to be derived from it, wo make an attempt 10 mention some luore 
official grades and titles from the inscriptions. The recently prepared list of ins¬ 
criptions by Dr. I), R, Rhandarkar. helps us to du something in this direction 
and from this we give the following official titles and grades: — 

Rhandarkar’s List No 1] mentions a Rftjatfhanl j/a> No, 3 men! ions, DyUtasa? 
bhtiiMti (master of royal dioo house), tn connection with town Gopadri, w find 
mention of a KoffapfilQ, Ifal&tfhihrto^ 8r$$tldn and B&rlMvuha. No. 202 mentions 
a KaiGfjiika t a ScUin<(Jnlra and a Itfiarmnhfchin (writer of pious deeds). 
In No, 236, we have reference to a V ynynka n trtii* in. ah 1 tndtya (iSnperinteiident of 
Expenditure) of Jayaaimha of Gajarat* No, 278 refers to the Jihfnyldgfiriha of a 
queen. No. 396 mentions a R&jijin intala (Superintendent)* No. 25 uiontiotis a 
[ tjttmhar'nt (Judge). A M*thCtft,ppr7pJlihti Kayastha h montioned in No. 31, while 
another reform to u warden of the jwirchantu, A head physician is mentioned (in No. 
67, R. L.). Pfirfho vafws Kutikttx, &retfhi$a,h and Kaynst h a $ arc nlso mentioned 
in the Dmnodarpur plates ffi. I., Vol. XV). 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS OF TTTE DECCAN 
AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

Just after the Maurva domination. the North Indian 
type of administration had gained ground in the Deccan 
though very little information is furnished by the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Andhras or successors. Rut, an inscription (E. 
I., XVI, 16) found at. Kirari (Central Provinces) written in 
Brahmi (Nasik type) on a yupa used in connection with the 
cerebration of mjapeya, supplies us with the following list 
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of officials with names through the name of the king is not 
given:— 

Mahasmam (Siddharaja 1). 

Sendpati (Bamadevya). 

Praffiiaia (Khipatti). 

Nagararaksin (Virapali ta.). 

Bhdnddgdrika (As adhia). 

Other officials were the Ganaka (Hesai-.-a ndga), 
Hastydroha, Asvaroha, Rathika, Padamitlika, Mahanasika, 
Hastipaka, Dhdvaha , Saugandhika . GonidndaWca, \una- 
sdld-i/uddhagharika, Pal&vithidakapdlika, Lekha harika , 
Kulaputra. 

The importance of the inscription in the administra¬ 
tive history of India is yet to be noticed. But anyhow the 
the North Indian system had spread to the Deccan even rn 
the second century B.C, 

Deccan and Central India came to the hands of the 
Andhras and after their fall, they passed under other 
powers. Under the Vakatakas their extensive kingdom 
stretched from the Vindhyas to the border* of the Tamil 
country, but very few of their inscriptions have come down 
to us and even these contain little details about the ad¬ 
ministration. Much of the V&k&taka territories was in the 
hands of feudatories as we know from the Ghamak C. V 
Ins. where the Bhojakata-rajva is mentioned. The Vaka¬ 
takas had their feudatories like the one line descended in 
the Ajanta Inscription. (A. 8. W. I, IV). From the 
Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, it appears that the king¬ 
dom was divided into li&jycts, and there were (he minor 
divisions of Savgafnika and Bhoga (Ep. Ind, HI, 35). l he 
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meaning of Bhoya is not, clear, like that, of the Bhogikas 
met with in the Khoh plates. 

As to officials we have no details. Those mentioned in 
Nach-ni-katalai and Chamak are Harvddhyakm. . I dhiyoga, 
Niyukta, Afndsanmrin, Kulaputra, and Adhikr'ta. Sena- 
pat is are also mentioned, 

The Cdinky as and Rastrakfitas in the Deccan.— The 
Deccan came to comprise Maharfist-ra as well as outlying 
provinces and principalities, under the suzerain authority 
both of the early Calukyas and of the Rastrakfitas, as well 
as of the later Calukyas of Kalyan. The Deccan was more¬ 
over divided into a large number of feudatory chief ships, 
which were closely connected with the Mahdbhojis and 
MaMrathis of the Andhra period. The Maharathis had 
survived and give the name M&h&rastra to the country. 
Maharastra proper containing 99,000 villages was again 
divided like Kalinga into three parts (cf. Aihole Ins. of 
Pulakesi II, E. I., VI, cf. Agamad ddhipatyam yo Mahd- 
rdstmMndm nava no vati-sa hast ay rdmabhdja pi traydndm). 
To this Maharastra kingdom were gradually attached 
Konkan and north Kanara. The Kadamba kingdom be¬ 
came a feudatory and later on under the Kalyan 
Calukyas it, was regarded as an integral part or a fief. Lata 
formed a part of the Q&lukya Pulakesi IFs conquests but 
was handed over ito a branch of the same family. The 
western Garigas more or less acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Deccan power, Vengji was conquered by Pulakesi II 
but, passed to Kubja Visnu-Vardhana who founded the 
line of the Eastern Calukyas. The suzerain power in the 
Deccan was constantly in conflict with the dominant power 
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in the extreme South. Consequently, the Deccan rulers 
had to wage perpetual warfare with the Pallavas and later 
on with the Colas. 

So far as we know, the Maharastra region was divided 
into Rdstras, subdivided into Visayas and then into- 
Gramas. These were ruled by Rdstrapatis * Visayapatis 
and Grdmakutas, ' 

The Bhukti division which was essentially a northern 
administrative unit arising with the Guptas, seems to sub* 
sisfc only in the northern region, but both in Maharastra as 
well as in the southern fringe and Gujerat, we And a pre¬ 
valence of village-groups beginning with groups of 3, 12, 
70, 300, 1,000, 2,000 rising to 12,000, 32,000, 96,000 and to 
seven and a half lakh in the ease of the whole Italia country. 
We have innumerable references to plots of land or ad¬ 
ministrative units designated by the number of villages 
contained in them. Thus the Sanjana plate of Amogha- 
var§a mentions a village in a group of 24. The Attakur 
Inscription mentions the Vanavasi 12,000, Belvola 300, the 
Purigere 3, the Kasukad 70, and the Bagenad 70. The 
Atakur 12 was granted by Bufcuga II to a follower of his 
(see Ep. Ind., VI, the Atakur Ins., Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, 
tire San j an plates, Miraj plates, Ep. Ind., XII). This 
village group system is of great interest and may point out 
to the growth of the commune in early times. Even now 
this system,survives in many provinces of western India 
and in Gujarat. 

Under the kings of the Deccan* who were either the 

* In the Marat ha and Kanarese country, w<> find territorial divisions dosia- 
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Cftlukyas or the Rastrakiitas, there was hardly any change 
in the higher administrative body. It was composed of 
the high officials already found in Hindu monarchies--^ 
Manttin , A maty a, S&ndhivicjrahiha , Pratihara, Sdmanta. 
AksapdtaUka, Dandamlyaka, Sendpati and others. The 
Kdyasthas aro repeatedly mentioned, but new terms like 
Batddhibhogin occur. A large part of the country was 
however in the hands of independent feudatories, as we 
shall see very,soon. 

Yddavas of Demyiii and Hoysdlas of Dvarasamudra .— 
Under the successors of the Kalyan Calukyas the Yftdavas 
of Devagiri, the old system of higher administration re¬ 
mained almost unchanged. The higher officialdom includ¬ 
ed the Mantrin (like Hemadri), the Sdndhivigrahika, the 
Mahd/pratihdra, the Sdmantas, the Dandandyakus, the 
Sendpatis and their subordinates in charge of districts or 
minor departments. The minister for peace and war was 


nafeed by the number of villages contained therein. Whence ami how ibis system 
came to originate is difficult to *ay„ but the repeated occurrence of territorial unite 
with a conventional number of villages uttm-had to it m too well known to historians. 
Wo may mention some of those:— ^ 

Gaugavadt 96,000, Nolambadi 02,000, Banuvasi 1^,000, Tergal 0,000, Ktvridi 
0,€()0 Kotik an a \M t Pntasige M tin da I i 1,000, Taravadi 1,000, Hangul 
500, Kumlar 500, Puri gore 300, Belvala 300 f Hdpli 300, KeLavadi 300., Si bln 90, 
Kisukad 70, Baje 70. Kndfttage 70, JSagtnad 70, Wmigvama 70 1 Cibbi 3f) r 1 Atakar 
12 ? we have groups uf 24 and 12 like the Atakur 12 and even of 3 (Pnrigero 3), 
(See Jlice, M, St. K. P.: fc 4 L, Voh, V T VI, XJI; I. A., Vote. XII, etc.; and 
D. K. D.), For the whole Kiistrukuta country, the number of villages estimated 
was seven and a half lacs, though the AM® Ins. speaks of 99,000 villages in the 
three MaMrustm and King Kmia K.lstrakiita speaks of his ownership of 4*00,000' 
villages (Bhanclak Plate). Bee also Iyengar's Deccan, 362. 
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of considerable importance (Rice, 169—170). In the XIII h 
century, the Kalacuras employed Karcwams or “imperial 
censors’' to watch over the provincial governors and they 
were five in number known as the Dhannadhyaksafigal or 
Rdjddh yaksahgal 

Under the Hoysglas, five ministers ( Panca-pradhdnas) 
stood very prominent and of these the prime minister (the 
Mrahpra&hdna, Sarvapi'adlidna, or the Sarvdxlhikdrin) was 
pre-eminent among them and was the spokesman (tongue) 
in the Council. Under them were the lower officials, in 
charge of departments or of the provinces. The provincial 
officers often bore the title of Dandandyaka. Some of these 
combined higher titles and were often Senapatis. A 
general is described as bearing the titles of Mahdpradhana. 
SdrvadMkdrm, Senapati and Wrhjahadval (Rice, 170). 

Royal secretaries enjoying the confidence of -the king 
(tike the Rahasyddhikrias) communicated the king’s orders 
and these were preserved in records (. Kadata ). 


TAMIL INDIA. 

The administrative system of the extreme south wag 
evolved out of the combination of local institutions with 
those received from the north. Very little is known of the 
earliest southern society and we may safely presume that 
before the third century B.C., Tamilakam was convulsed 
by constant wars among the tribes. If we are to believe 
in the Tolkappiyan, the extreme south divided into five 
geographical areas, was the scene of warfare amongst five 
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tribes, whose later descendants as well as present survivors 
it will be very difficult to identify. Gradually, north 
Indian adventurers and Brahmanas migrated to the south 
and spread new ideas and their culture. 

By the first century of the Christian era, royal dynasties 
came to establish themselves and occupied a superior posi¬ 
tion. The Colas established themselves in the eastern 
coastal region from Palekat to Yondi and controlled the 
lesser chieftain's and rulers of Nadus. This region was, 
later known as the Cola-mandalam. 

The Pandya country lay to the south and comprised 
the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly and parts of 
southern Travaneore.. If we believe in Megastlienes, 
Pandyas were ruled by women, probably referring to the 
pre-eminent position of women in southern societies. 

Kerala or Malabar lay to the west, and Mysore was 
parcelled out amongst minor chiefs, and the northern 
frontiers were held by chiefs of Tulu and Tirupat.hu 
country. North of these were the Vadukars (northerners). 
The whole region was supposed to have 13 Nadus, but 
gradually there arose the (three crowned heads and >seven 
chiefs. 

As stated already, Karikala (Gula), the Black foot, the 
Cola ruler, was the first to attempt the establishment of 
his authority over the whole land and it was probably he 
who established the 24 Kettams or forts which were the 
headquarters of later districts. After the fall of Kankala’s 
successors, the Red Cera Senguthuvan established Cera 
supremacy, which later some time passed to the Pandyas. 
From these latter, the Pallavas snatched away supreme 
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power which lasted for four centuries. With headquarters 
at Kanei, they ruled over the subordinate chiefs, their own 
■centre being Tondamandalam. 

The early Tamils were a hardy and warlike people 
among whom women enjoyed an almost equal status with 
their male kinsmen. The policy of the early tribal states 
was based on the— 

(a) Communal village; 

( b ) Various popular assemblies of priests and 
ministers; and local elders: 

(c) Chiefs. 

The power of the chiefs was at first fully limited but. 
gradually rose in course of the perpetual warfare. 

The predominance of the tribal principle, the persist ¬ 
ent enmity among the tribes and the influence of some other 
factors contributed to the long-continued existence of small 
principalities and chiefships. These in their turn resisted 
the growth of a centralised monarchy, controlling the local 
affairs of the different units and provinces. Northern 
influence or foreign contact fostered the growth of the 
imperial ideal, but a powerful king—a Permerddi or a 
Nurmarddi—never destroyed the ehieMiips or the auto¬ 
nomy of the localities. Local autonomy remained the most 
dominant. political principle and in social life the self- 
sufficient, village community remained the unit. {See S. K. 
Aiyangar’s Contributions of South India, XIX). 

The influence of this Village Community lasted 
throughout the history of Tamiiakam and even now we 
have a- similar village type with co-operative institutions 
and communal organisation. 
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Pallavm. —With the advent of the Pallavas, a new era 
begins in the administrative history of Southern India. 
The Pallavas were northerners in origin, and as such thej 
were always regarded a ( s foreigners by the Tamils. They 
established themselves in Ton d a -man d at r-.ni, the Gariga- 
vadi and Vengi {Vehgai-Nadu). 

Under them we have the evolution of a now type of 
administration which imposed a superstructure of northern 
origin and northern ideal of government upon it he local and 
communal institutions of the south, 

At the bottom of the system was (the Village or Grama. 
A number of villages constituted a Kottam or Desa and a 
number of Kottams made up a Rdstra which was more 
often synonymous with Mandala. 

For the administrative history of the Pallavas, the 
HirahadgaUi Copper plates of Sivaskandavarmaai (E. I., I, 
5), as well as the Rayakota plates of Skandasisya (E. I., V. 
5), the Omgodu plates of Vijayaskandavarm&n (E. I., XV), 
the Knram plates of Paramesvaravarman I (S. 1.1., Veil. I, 
144). are very important. From these we know that the 
Pallava kings, who often took the title of Dharrna- 
mahardja, succeeded in building up a more comprehensive 
administrative machinery, which was on the northern 
model. While the provinces (rastras) and subdivisions 
were under the charge of Desddhikrtas, minor officials 
known as Vipittas (Vydprtas) took care of royal interests 
in the villages. A maty as supervised the administration 
and gave orders. 

In the midst of the country were established garrisons 
commanded l>v NayiTcas (Nayakas ) and customs houses 








{Mandapas) in charge of the Mandapis. Other important 
officers were the Tuthikas (Tivthikas) who took charge of 
bathing places and ferries(?) Gulniikas (Gvmikas ) took 
care of the forests. Roaming spies (Sancarantakas) watch¬ 
ed over the conduct of the people. Vallavas and 
Gavallavas are also mentioned (E. I., I, No. 1). 

In the territories of ithe conquered princes, much of 
authority was felt to the local rulers. This was a source 
of weakness, for the princes of Kerala, 1'arulya and Cola 
country took the earliest opportunity of revolting. 

Over local officers were the higher officials of the central 

government, These included— 

(1) The A maty as— Probably advisers of the king or 

supervisors of the civil government; 

(2) The Rahasyddhikrtas—: Privy Councillors enjoying 

royal trust; 

(3) The Sendpatis—M ilitary officers commanding 
troops and chastising local and foreign enemies. 

Local Administration under the PaUavas. —Villages 
and towns were administered by local assemblies, i.e. the 
Sab ho* and the Nat/araitaras. Their functions, duties and 
constitution are to be discussed in full in a later section. 
In villages and towns, measures were taken to have a com¬ 
prehensive land survey as well for water supply and other 
important local works. 

the Cola A dministratimi.- -On the decline of the 
Pallava power towards the close of the TXtJi century A.D., 
the Cola power revived at the instance of Yijayalaya and 
by Parantaka Parakesarl Varrnan (006-947), though 
his successor Rajaditya met his death at the battle of 
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Takkplam, at the hands of a feudatory of Krsna III. 
Under Raja-raja the Cola Empire was fully consolidated 
(985—1012) though a continuous war was waged by the 
Colas with the Calukvas. 

The Colas succeeding Rajar&ja consolidated a fine 
' administrative system. As under the Pallavas, the 
highest units were known as Mandalas, of which six 
existed :— 

(a) Tonda-mandalam—Pallava country. 

(&} Chola-mandalam—Original Cola country. 

(e) Solakerala-ihandalam—Kongu country, known as 
Salem and Coimbatore districts. 

(d) Rajarftja-mandalam—Part of Pandya country. 

(e) Oaiigaikondacola-mandalam-Westem Gaiiga coun¬ 
try and part of Mysore. 

(/) Nikharilicola-mandalam—Eastern Ganga country 
and part of Mysore. 

To these were attached Vehgai-nadu or Vehgi, the 
country of a dependent ally. As would appear from above, 
the Mandalas were originally independent countries like 
those of the Keralas, Pallavas and Gangas. New names 
were given to them after the Cola ruler who conquered: 
them. Mandala in the eyes of the Cotas, was the highest 
territorial division and the Colas called Maharastra by the 
name of Ratta-mandala. 

Tillages were the smallest units of the Empire. A 
number oi villages constituted a Nadu. A number of 
Nad us made up a Kottam In ithe Cola country proper, 
there was the administrative division of Valanadu, a 
number of which constituted tie Cola-mandalam. Accord- 
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ing to K, Aiyengar, there were eight such Valanadus (see 
Iyengar’s Ancient India , 174—175, Deccan, Bk., V). 

.1 he Cola government was based upon a highly organis- 
ed village,sysi^epa admmistered by a local assembly or Sabhct. 
Similar sab has existed in townships. 

The higher excntive machinery under the Cola kings 
comprised— 

(а) A number of secretaries or advisers, the chief 
secretary having the,title of Olai-nayaka; 

(б) Sendpatis; 

(c) Judges and magistrates (Adhikaranas); 

(d) Tax collectors, tolls-gatherers, etc. (Kmm); 

(e) Officers and accountants in towns ( Nagaraltam ). 
In the conquered countries, the local rulers were left 

with much authority. Gradually, however, the Cola kings 
replaced them by royal princes sent out from the capital. 
(For Cola administration see Iyengar’s Deccan Bk., X; 
Ancient India , Ch. VI). 

P(indya Kerala.— The administrative history of the 
Pandyas and Keralas presents nothing of special interest 
except the autonomous village system and the existence of 
minor chiefships. On the fall of the Colas, the Pandyas 
organised a transient empire which lasted for nearly half a 
century, only to be extinguished by the attack of the 
Mussulman army under Malik Kafur. 

The central executive body gradually came to consoli¬ 
date its power and it was modelled on the northern ad ¬ 
ministration. As regards the first empire very little of 
details is known. Under Jatila Parantaka we find men¬ 
tion of yttara-mantrinal% and Mahasdmantas (Nilakantha 
32 
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Sastry’s Pandyag; 85), while in the Madras Museum plates 
we have a reference to Mataiiijadhyakso (officer in charge of 
etephan Is). 

The smallest administrative divisions as in the earliest 
period were the Villages or Gramas. The next higher unit 
was the Nadu or the Nad or the Kurram which is often 
designated by'the term Rdstro. The Natl had an indepen¬ 
dent existence with its own officers and its local customs. 
(N. Sastri, Pandyas, Ch. Ill, VII, etc.) 

But in Kerala, one remarkable institution attracts our 
attention, namely, the republican federation which was 
organised by the local Brahmins. According to recorded 
tradition, there were 04 chief ships, which united to form a 
federation with elective office-bearers, who controlled the 
(he affairs of the state. After a considerable period, how¬ 
ever, there were quarrels among the leaders and the 
headship of the state was vested in the;Nayar prince of the 
locality, who bore the .title of Perumal {Per— great, 
vial— god). 

For the administration of Kerala, we have the works 
and contributions of recent writers including Mr. K. P, 
Menon {Journal of Indian History, 1925), and Mr, Pillay 
(I. A,, XXIV). According to them, for administrative pur¬ 
poses, Kerala came to be divided into Nadus (ruled by 
A 'aduvdlis), Desams (ruled by Desavati), and the smallest 
divisions were the villages—the Gramas of (he Nambudris, 
the Taras of the Nayars and the Chari of the lower caste 
people. In Nadus a royal Sendpati was in charge of the 
military and the police. 

The Perumals' authority grew, but the voice of the 
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people remained supreme and they met in Kuttams or 
assemblies. The smallest Kuttams were those of the village- 
people under the Kdranavars and they discussed local affairs 
and, sometimes meeting under the Man, settle* 1 communal 
disputes. The Assembly of the Nadu wa,s more powerful 
and discussed topics of greater interest. The 18 divisions 
of the country had these assemblies and in the IXth century 
or thereabout assemblies of 500, or 600 or even 6,000 used 
to meet. Later on, there was a big assembly for the whole 
country which was presided over by the V alluvandd till 
the XIIKh cerutury when the Zamorin assumed the pre¬ 
sidency. According to one authority such an assembly was 
held even as late as 1743 A.D. The British, however, 
ignored the local organisation of the Nayars (see C. V. 
Vaidya. Vol. Ill, 467—469). 

In these communal administrations, the temples played 
an important part and each of these had its office-bearers 
and assemblies. The assembly could remove the Taliya.lvan 
and was presided over by the Pali-Nayar. Similarly the 
Adhiftanguls, including the Patuvals, wore subject to the 
assembly. All duties of the collection of taxes and manage¬ 
ment of temples were supervised by the assembly. The 
temple assembly also discharged important socio-economic 
functions and temples supervised local needs and acted as 
banks (Tali Ins., I. H. Q., IV, 152). 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

While the king was supreme in the state, and di reeled 
the general policy of government as well as the conduct of 
wars and alliances, the administration of the different dis¬ 
tricts of the country was in the hands of local officials. 
Probably, in the provinces round the capital the king 
exercised governmental authority, but the outlying districts 
were entrusted to his deputies. These deputies, subject to 
their loyalty to their master, the king, were supreme within 
their jurisdiction. They supervised the administration, 
administered the laws, promulgated royal edicts, looked 
to the preservation of life and property, fought against 
file local enemies to peace and redressed the grievances of 
subjects. These provincial governors belong to three 
categories 

(o) Junior members of the royal family including the 
younger brothers and sons of the king and sometimes 
uncles, sons-in-laws or relatives of the king by marriage. 

(b) Eminent officials or trusted ministers who were 
appointed to rule the provinces. 

(c) Feudatories, who acknowledged the paramount 
authority of the king, obeyed his commands, paid tribute 
and fought for him. 

(a.) Princes of the royal family . — Princes of the royal 
family were more often selected to fill the post of provin 
cial governors. Such a practice seems to have existed 
among the Mauryas. Asoka himself was the viceroy of 
ITjjain and his son Kun&la was in charge of the Taxila 
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province.. The Mi Iras as well as the Andhras similarly 
appointed princes of the royal blood io act as provincial 
governors. Such a practice probably existed under the. 
Guptas but we have very little epigraphic evidence except 
the case of Knrnara Govinda Gupta. But later on this be¬ 
came an almost universal practice among the rulers of 
Mediaeval Hindu India and we have innumerable inscrip¬ 
tions proving this. Thus, under Pulakesi II, his younger 
brother Visnu-vardhan ruled first over the Satara region 
and later in Vengi, where with his brother's consent he 
founded an independant dynasty of his own. Pnlakesrs 
two sons Candraditya and Adityavarmap, ruled the 
Savantavandi district and the region near the confluence 
of Kislna and Tungabhadra respectively. Pnlakesi’s 
successor Vikramaditya put his brother Jayasinhavarman 
over Lata where he founded a line of his own. Among the 
Gangas we have the practice of. appointing princes to rule 
provinces (Rice—44). Among the Rastrakiitas, Dhruva 
appointed his eldest son Marakkasava to rule over the 
Gangavadi region selecting his younger son Govinda III 
for the crown. Govinda gave Lata to his younger brother 
Indra who founded a Rastraktifa dynasty there. Under 
the C&tukyas of Kalyan, we find Somes vara's sons ruling 
portions of the empire and under Vikramaditya VI, his 
brother, Jayaeinha, ruled Vanavasi but revolted. 

In the extreme south as well as under the later 
dynasties we have the same practice of appointing royal 
princes to the provinces. The Pallavas followed the same 
practice and the Colas were fond of it. The Cola Raja 
dhiraja made it a practice to confer viceroyalties on sons, 









uncles, brotheis and cousins. Vengi was granted to a Cola 
prince while in other provinces sons of the king were 
appointed. 

Female Governors .—Queens and royal princesses were 
often appointed to rule provinces. We have many references 
to such in the Karnata records under the Calukvas of 
Kalyan. Thus in 1053, under Somesvara I, Queen Mailala- 
devi ruled Vanavasi. In 1054 Queen KetaJadevi governed 
the Ponnavaclu agrahara enjoying 1 /3 of the revenue. 
The six queens of Vikrama VI all enjoyed territories as 
angabhogas (D.K.D. 448). Somesvara Pe aunt, the amazon 
Akkii, ruled a province of 200 villages and laid siege to 
Gokat. A daughter of Vikrama VI, Mailala married to 
a feudatory, Jayakesin Kadamba, ruled a province under 
and along with her husband. 

Ministers etc .—Viceroys and governors were often 
recruited from able officials or ministers of proved loyalty 
and efficiency. Of such we have innumerable mention in 
the inscriptions. Thus under the Mauryas, some of the 
Mahamatras and Ayaputas were members of the higher 
bureaucracy. Under the Guptas, Parnadatta and Chakra- 
palita ruled Gujarat. The rulers of Pundra Vardhana 
under the Guptas were selected from the higher bureau¬ 
cracy while Bhuktis were ruled by Uparikas and 
Kumaramatyas who also ruled the Visayas or minor 
subdivisions (Damoderpur Inscriptions). Under the P&Ias, 
the minister Vaidyadeva was appointed to the province of 
Pragjyotisapura where he made himself king. 

Under the Palinvas we meot with provincial governors 
and generals ruling provinces and many of these were 
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selected from the higher bureaucracy or from amongst 
trusted ministers. 

The ESstrakutas and Galukyas of Kalyan, not only 
employed such ministers and trusted officials, but very 
often entrusted provinces to able feudatories and often 
to friendly allies. Of friendly allies under the Rastra- 
kiitas, we have the examples of Butuga T1 who had seized 
the Ganga kingdom with Rastrakuta help and later on 
fought on behalf of one of the aspirants to the Rastrakuta 
crown. As regards feudatories appointed to vice royal ties 
and governorship, we find a large number recruited 
from amongst them. The history of Gangavadi or 
Vanavasi affords us a large number of such examples. 
Thus under Govinda III, Bosiraja ruled Vanavasi while 
under the C&lukyas of Kalyan we find a large number 
of princes belonging to feudatory families ruling pro¬ 
vinces like Vanavasi. Prominent among these were 
mahamandalesvaras and mahamandalikas belonging to 
the Silah&ras of Konkana, the Pandyas, Rattas or the 
Kadarabas. Under the same Galukyas, we find also trusted 
ministers like Mahapradh&na Anantapala or Govindarasa 
holding these high offices. Under the Yadavas of Devagiri 
we find many governors not belonging to the royal family. 
The most prominent of them were the governor appointed 
by Mahadeva to rule Konkana, while under Simhana, Bichu 
and Bechan ruled the south. Among the feudatory governors 
during the reign of Vikrania VI may be mentioned Kirti- 
varman Kadamba of Hangal, Munja of Sinda family, 
Satyadeva, Kalyanesvara of the JJmutavahana lineage, 
Dadhibh arid aka Rastrakuta, Santivarman II Kadamba of 
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Han gal, Anaii tadeva Silahara, G’uvala (Kadamba of Goa) 
(Fleet D.K.D. 449-521) Pandya Tribhubanamalla of 
Gokarna, Udayaditya of the Western Ganges, Pennaddi 
of the Jimutav&hana line, and Aeha Simla in addition to 
feudatory princes who ruled their hereditary possessions. 
Later on, towards the close of Calukya rule, the govern¬ 
ment of these provinces passed to Vijjala Kalaeurya 
who took the earliest opportunity of making himself 
independent. 

A large part of a kingdom was in the hands of heredi¬ 
tary feudal rulers, some of whom maintained themselves 
by transferring their allegiance to a rising dynasty, while 
others raised themselves to feudatory position by their 
loyally and devotion which enabled these founders of 
families to transmit the governmental office to their sons 
and grandsons, 

Thus in each monarchy, a portion remained directly 
under the king, who appointed his relatives or trusted 
officials to rule remote districts, while the rest was in the 
hands of feudatories of various grades. Apart from these 
there were the Agraharas, communes, and towns where 
local autonomy was often exercised by the elders, holders 
of privileges or corporations. 

Feudatories of the Vahatakas .—The Vakatakas had 
their feudatories. At least one line has been found out, in 
the Ajanta Cave Ins. (Ar. S.W.I. IV) of which the names 
of princes from Dhritarastra, Harisamba, Saurisamba, 
Upeudragupta, Kaca, Bhiksudasa, JS'ilatlasa, Kaca It, 
Kmiadasa and Kanasamba have been recorded. 
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Deccan Feudatories under the Cdlukyas and Rdstra- 
kvt.as. —Under the Calukyas and Rfi. 3 kaku.fca 8 , the major 
part of their territories seems to have been in the hands of 
feudatories. First of all these, were the Rat (as who were 
the direct successors of the Maharattis and Bhojas of the 
Andhra period; The JSfalas of Nolamvadi in Vellari and 
Kama! who were put down repeatedly by the Calukyas; 
the Maurya of Konkan with Furl as capital; the Sendrakas 
(Fleet D.K.D. p, 292) and the Kalaccuris. Other minor 
families also existed and probably the C&lukyas them¬ 
selves originally held a small kingdom under the suzerian 
authority of some powerful kings. 

Inscriptions bring to light many minor princes 
and feudatories. Thus from the Goa plates of Sntvasradya, 
we know of one Indravarman of the Beppana family 
(J.B.B.AS. IX. Saka 532). Similarly we find another 
family, the Sendrakas to which Kirtivarman’s uncle 
Sree Ballabha Senangaraja belonged (Ep. Ind. Ill) 
and the Balagamve Kanarese Inscription mentions the 
feudatory maharaja Pogilli belonging this Send taka family 
(LA. XIX). From two other inscriptions we know that the 
Aluva princes Satyavaha and his successors were feuda¬ 
tories-under Vinayaditya (Sorab plates I.A. XIX, and 
Harihar plates, I.A., VII of Saka 614-616). The Adur 
Sanskrit and Kanarese inscriptions of Kirtivarman 
mentions a king Sinda of Pandipur and Madhavati. 
From the main family small dynasties also arose. The 
I.A. XX mentions a Calukya Parahita-r&ja. 

Feudatories of the Rastrakutas 

The R&strakutas had innumerable feudatories, who 
33 
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ruled their territories by hereditary right. Prominent 
among the feudatories were. 

(«) The Ratios who were probably descended from 
the- local barons originally ruling Mahar&stra and the 
R&st.rakutas themselves were one of these families. 
(Kielhorn’s list 75) Amoghavarsa is called Atisayadlmvala 
of the Ratta family of Lattaliira. (For the Rattas and their 
emblems see Ep. Tnd. Vol. VII.) The Ratta samantas were 
many and in one inscription, namely (he Sanjan plates, 
they are said to have more than once risen in revolt. Their 
inscriptions are numerous and two linos appear to have 
been prominent namely, the Ratta mah&samantas of 
Sanndaiti (Kielhorn’s list no. 79 el sec.) and the Rat las of 
Laitslura—-of which the geneology is found in the inscrip¬ 
tions (Kielhorn’s list nos. 141-268). 

The Yadovas 

In the northern region in the so-called Seuiui country, 
there existed the Yadavaa, who for a long time remained a 
feudatory line but on the fall of the western Calultyas of 
• Kalyan they- rose to independence and prosperity. 

(h) The Sinda in ah amand alesva ras- (Kielhorn’s list no. 
144-151, See E.J.. note E.l. XTV. 268) Some of these Sind a 
chiefs had their centre at Bhogavati; others describe them¬ 
selves as lords of Karhud. Some of the Smdas called 
themselves Sindagovinda and Patalacakravarti while some 
call themselves lords of Ekasavargo. The Sind as gave the 
name to their principality Sindavadl. 

(c) The Kadambas were probably connected with the 
Kadambas of Vanavfisi who had minor capitals at Palasika 
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(Ilalsi), Ufcehasringi and Tripaxvata (Fleet D.K.D. p. 284). 
Some of these mahamandalesvars ruled with capital at Goa 
while others took the title of Lords of Konkana. We have 
another line of Kadambas of ITatigal (who however call 
themselves lords of Vanavasi). 

(d) The Pandyaa of Konkana.. j Kiolhorn’s list 
(a) Pandvas of Nolainvadi. 1 (nos. 2t2-252). 

(/) The Silahara princes calling themselves maham an- 
dalasvara and lords of Tagara and residing at Kolhapur 
(Kielhorn’s list 325) and Bulvad (Kiel horn's 323). The 8ik- 
ras seem to have been established in a region once in hands 
of Maury as of Puri and in Padm&vati clurga and Plant aka 
chirga. One $ilara mahaSiimaiita Pullasakti and his son 
Kapardin II describe themselves as lords of the whole 
Konkan (Kielliorn’s Ins. nos. 72-72-1.A. Vol. XVIII). 
Krishna I entrusted Sanaphulla with south Konkan 
(.D.K.D. 392). Some of these princes had mnhasamantas 
under them and the Silaras held sway from saka> 930-1113. 
(See Rastrakuta Empire boundaries, Fleet D.K.D. 382-83). 
In addition to these, the Rastrakfifas were overlords 
of the Aluvas and for some time of the W. Gangae. 
As the latter were weak princes, they had to submit, to the 
Rastrakutas against the depredations of the Colas. Conse¬ 
quently they were subject allies or friendly dependents of 
the Rastra-kutas, with whom they had matrimonial rela¬ 
tionship. In' fact one inscription of Kougani Sivainara 
speaks of the king being appointed by Rastrakuta, Goviiida 
and Paltava Nandi var man. Butuga II secured the throne 
with the help of the Rastrakuta king Baddega or Amogha- 
varsa II, married his daughter, helped Krishna III to gain 
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the throne against the ^usurper Lalliyara and fighting 
against the Colas at. Takkola killed the Cola king. On 
account of this, he seems to have received from the R&stra- 
kutas the principality of Vanavasi 12000 and Belvola 300. 
There are stray references to other feudatories. Thus the 
Torkhed plates (Ep. Xrid. Ill) speak of raahSsamanfca 
Buddhavarsa, the Kaira Ins. speaks of niahasamanta 
Pracanda son of Dhavala. Several Calukya families 
maintained themselves even after the fall of the Oalukyas 
of Badami (Fleet D.K.D. p. 38) and probably from one of 
these the Oalukyas of Kalyan rose. The prominent 
feudatories of the Calukyas of Kalyan includes the 
Kadambas of Hanga-1 and the Nolambas (Fleet D.K.D. 
p. 437), the Hoysalas ruling the territory between Konkan 
and Vadadavaya, the Rattas of Saundatt, and Yadavas of 
Seuna, 

Minor lines and tributaries oj the Tamil country. 

In the extreme south, innumerable dynasties existed 
and railed in various localities with varying fortunes, 
under powerful neighbour. Each dynasty had its 
heyday of glory, often, suecceeded by a period of depen¬ 
dence and often of political downfall. This struggle had 
been going on from early times. The Ban as and Gangas 
had risen to power in the west: while the Ceras and Colas 
had made a bid for supreme power as well as the Panclyas. 
But for a time the Ceras, Colas and Pandyas had to submi t 
to the Pallavas and on their downfall the Colas became the 
suzerain power. Ultimately, the Keralas became a ruling 
power in the extreme south-west, while, north of them the 
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IToysalas established Ilieii* authority after sanguinary 
wars with the Y&davas and others. Of the minor dynas¬ 
ties, the more important' were the Noiambas (a branch of 
Pallavas), the Ganga-Pallavas and the Pandvas of 
Ucchangi. 

In spite of vicissitudes of fortune, these dynasties exis¬ 
ted for long periods and they gave their name to the locali¬ 
ties where they ruled. Thus the Ganga territory came to 
be known as Gangavadi (98000). Similarly Nalambavadi 
(32000) arid Ganga-n&du (6000). 

The Noiambas. — Their line continued for a long time. 
They were under the Gangas, then under the Rastrakutas, 
then successively under the Gangas and western Calukvas 
and under the Colas. 

The Ganga-Pallavas.—A. minor feudatory family 
ruled in Ganga 6000, and had their capital at Nandigiri. 

The Pandyas of Ucchangi.-- Who claimed to have been 
maliamandalesvaras and lords of Kancipura. They were 
feudatories of the Calukyas, but were hard pressed by the 
Colas and ultimately became vassals of the Hoyasalas. 

Other minor feudatory families were the Kerala 
princes and the Pandyas who were repeatedly chastised by 
the Colas, the Kongalvas (ruling in Kongal-nad 8000) the 
Changalvas (in Changanad). 

Feudatories of the G nr jar a - pratihdras and other 

* 

dynasties' of the North. 

The feudatories under the Gurjara pratiharas were 
numerous. The most prominent; among these were; — 

(1) The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, who afterwards 
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turned their arms against their overlord and with the help 
of the Kaeohapaghatas killed Rajyapala (For their alle¬ 
giance see Khajuraho Ins. Ep. Inch I). 

(2) Near about Rajorgadh, there was another 
minor Pratihara line, represented by Maharajadhiraj 
Mahendrajala 

(3) The Devagarh Ins. throws light on another line ©f 
feudatories represented by mahasamanta Vimurama under 
Bhoja (Saka 784). 

(4) The Tamaras .The Pehoa Ins. of the reign of 
Mahendrapala speaks of a line of Tamaras, who built a 
temple. 

(5) Near about Siycdoni, we had different lines of 
feudatories, who bore the title of rnahasamantad hi path 
Three princes are known, namely, Gunaraja, TJndabhata 
and Durbhat-a. But another Siyodoni Ins. speaks of a 
uiaharajadhiraja Nlskalanka ruling Siyodoni (ref. E.I. I). 

(6) Some of the Guhilot princes were feudatories of 
the Pratibaras, especially the line at Chatsu (See Ghatsu 
Ins. I,A. XII). Sankaragana was a groat fighter in the 
cause of his overlord. (Bhoja ?). 

(7) The early Chahamfina princes—from Guv aka to 
Sinharaja who became greater by wresting the territory 
of the Tomaras (See Harsa Inscription I.A. 1913). 

The dynasties which were the successors of the 
]’rati tiara monarchy had also their feudatories. 

Cdlvhyas of Gujarat .—Under them were several 
feudatory lines namely" -(a) A guhilot family of Mangrol 
(under Knmantpala) (&) Maharhandalesvara Bapanadeva of 
Godrahaka. (c) The C'dhanmnas of Nadal -we have the 
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name of Alhatmdeva). (d) The Cahatudnax YaijaJladeva of 
Brahmapataka. («?) The Para,mam* of Candmmti we 
have reference to one tn&ndalika I)harfiva'rsadeva and 
mabamandalesvara ltajukula Soma-sinha. (/) Another line 
of mah am and al.esva rae were the Kanakas of M ando,H. One 
of- the princes was' SSmarita Sinha. 

(g) The Vodana family of Nadol. (I .A. 1912)—we 
have a prince Prafapasiuha of this line. 

The feudatories of the Candellas included (a) The 
Kaechapaghatsa of Gwalior™{&) and another line re- 
presented by mah&ranaka Kuinarapala under the (‘andella 
T rai I okyavai m an. 

Cedi Feudatories 

(1) The most important Cedi feudatories were the 
Cedis of South Kosola with capital at Rati) a pur. We 
have a large number of inscriptions' belonging to these 
princes. There were minor vassals tike Mahanlnaka Kirti- 
varman of Kakknredrik'a under dayasinha or Rhogikapala 
Nirihullaka under sankavgana. 

Gdhadavala feudatories.- —We have very tittle infor¬ 
mation about the Kanaoj princes but the following feuda¬ 
tories are met with in the inscriptions. 

(«) a line of feudatories of whom one was Ran aka 
Lavanaprav&ha. 

(ft) feudatory Singara Vatsaraja. 

(c) The Rast.rskfita line of Badaun represented by 
Mad an a j>al a a nd Lafesin an apfi 1 a. 

(d) Probably also the Rastrakutas of Magadha. 

Feudatories of the Cdharimnas of Sambhara. They too 

had their feudatories but we have little details about them. 
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Paramdra feudatories .-—We have very little reference 
to Paramara feudatories. The most important feudatory 
line was that founded by Mahakumara Laksmivarmana- 
deva son of Yasnvarman, near Bhopal. Laksmivarman 
was a samanta. 

There was a junior branch of the Pa ram hr as at 
Vagada (Bhander. List no. 133). 

Rights and privileges of feudatories .—Within their own 
territories, the feudatories enjoyed autonomous rule and 
exercised many of the functions of sovereign authority. A 
feudatory state was organised on the model of an indepen¬ 
dent monarchy and feudal princes had their own officials 
like the Sandhi vigrahika, amatya or Pratihftra. They 
ruled their territories without interference, administered 
justice, made gifts and land-grants, maintained armies 
find even issued edicts in their own name. 

All this appear from the innumerable inscriptions of 
the feudatory princes many of whom held authority in 
their territories for continuous periods extending over two 
or three centuries. Of such lines may be mentioned the 
Hat fas, the Silaras, the Papclyas of Knnkana, the Nolama- 
bas, and various other lines of the Deccan and the south, 
who maintained themselves by transferring their allegiance 
to the rising power of the day. 

It was customary for them to put the names of their 
suzerains in their grants and inscriptions and sometimes 
the era which had been started by their suzerains. This 
was an universal custom and requires hardly any discus¬ 
sion. Many of the princes had separate crests and banners 
and we have already mentioned this. Feudatory princes 
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seem lo have enjoyed the right ol issuing their coins. This 
subject has not yet been carefully studied but we have no 
hesitation in stating that the right of issuing coins was an 
accepted principle at least during the earlier period. We 
have coins issued by many of the satraps jointly with their 
suzerains (Azes & Aspavarma, Gondoph ernes & Sosas, 
(londophernes & Aspavarma, Whitehead, P.M.C. I. no. 130, 
147, 150, 157, 159; see also pp. 166 for coins of R&njubala, 
and Liaka). Coins were issued by the Andhra feudatories 
and we have specimens of those issued by a Maliaralthi 
(Rapson C.A.W.K. Coins pp. 57-59). Valabhi princes 
issued coins with the names of Kumaragupta and Skanda- 
gupta with their own Trident symbol in [dace of the 
peacock of the Guptas (J.R.A.S. 1893 p. 137, Rapson f.C. 
p. 25). Similarly they issued their bull type coins though 
bearing Gupta names (Allan p. Cl). Coins bearing 
the words Sri Ran a Hasti seem to have been issued by the 
Parivrajaka Hastin (Rapson p. 28, Cunningham — Coins of 
Medieoval India p. 8 ). 

In lieu of the enjoyment, of unmolested local authority 
within their territories, the feudatories were bound to pay 
tributes and customary dues, to attend important cere¬ 
monial occasions like the coronation of the overlord or the 
performance by him of Asvamedlia or other important 
sacrifices, and to render military help in times of need. 
We find very often the employment of feudatories against 
foreign enemies, or against rebels at home. The records 
of t he Rastrakutas and Caiukvas of the Deccan as well as 
those of the Rajput kings speak of this. 

Many such recorded instances are found in the 
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inscriptions. To mention a few, a Gupta feudatory lost 
his life in fighting for his overlord. Amoghavarsa 
sent Bankesa to conquer the Ganga Raeamalla (E.I. VT. 
p. 25 Rice p. 42). Buluga the friend and son-in-law of 
Amoghavarsa fought against and defeated the Colas 
at TukWola. The Ganga Hava Si ugh a fought to restore, the 
Rastrakuta Indra. The Hovsalas were employed against 
enemies by the Calukyaa of Kalya. 11 . The Paramfira feuda¬ 
tories fought against the enemies of their overlord (C. V. 
Vaidya, M.H.I. II). Such was the case with the great 
feudatories of the Pratiharas. The Calukya Bhlma sent his 
general the Paramara Dharavarsa against the Ghori who 
suffered a defeat. 

But. certain limitations were imposed on feudatories 
by the suzerain power. Probably these restrictions were 
on the lines of those suggested in the Arthas&stra of 
Kaulilya (Text 1st edition p. 308 Ch. on Dandopanata- 
vrfclam). According to Kautilya :— 

( 1 ) Feudatories had to perform 'heir stipulated 
agreements, 

( 2 ) they were to inform and invite their overlord on 
Hie occasion of new- undertakings, the marriage of 
children or their inaugural ions, 

( 3 ) they could not build fortresses without the over- 
lord's permission, 

(4) they could not hold communication with the 
ministers and high officials of the suzerain without 
Ilia permission, 

( 5 ) they had (o inform (he overlord about, the acquisi¬ 
tion of new land, 
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(t>) they had to inform him on the occasion of the out¬ 
break of a revolt or an attack on them by another power, 

(7) they had always to place themselves at the dis¬ 
pose,! of the lord and had to offer prayers for his good. 

These were the restrictions imposed on them, but 
what were really observed is difficult to find out and 
feudatories did not always conform to the restrictions 
imposed on them by their overlords. We have instances 
of private war carried on by them sometimes with the con¬ 
nivance of overlords ancl sometimes in defiance of thorn. 
Thus even under Vikrama VI, we find private wars 
between feudatories. 

Under the Pratiharas we find such instances. Thus, 
the Una inscription (I.A. IX p. 6) records a fight between 
the Calukya Samanta Avanivarman and the C&pa 
Dharamvainha. Similarly the Ter&hi Ins. (I.A. XVII 
|>. 202) records a fight between two feudatories of the 
Fraiiharas namely Gunarftja and Unciabhata. 

They often exchanged territories and we have at least 
one instance of the sale of 12 villages by Mah&manda- 
lesvara Munja to another feudatory of Vikram&ditya 
(E.L Ill No. 43). 

Feudatories often strengthened themselves by marital 
alliances with the family of the overlord. Wo have many 
instances of such alliances from south Indian history 
especially the Calukyas of Kalyan. The inauguration of 
a feudatory was attended by the overlord or his represen¬ 
tatives. In the inscriptions of the Valabhi princes we have 
references to it. as also in the history of other feudatory 
families. 
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All these however varied in Ihe case of different 
grades of feudatories and in this respect at least three 
classes of feudatories may be recognized e g. (a) feudatory 
lines subsisting from before the rise of the suzerain power 
but reduced to vassalage. 

(b) Feudatory tines established by junior branches of 
a powerful dynasty (like the Paranxara Matiakumara line 
and the junior Cedi line of Ratnapura). 

(c) Feudatories of creation. 

As regards (he first two, we need not say anything. 
Feudatory tines of the first, category were numerous like 
the Kadambas, the Pallavas, or the Gaitgas, These were 
once independent powers or offshoots of (hem but had to 
submit to powers like the Rfistrakutas or Colas. 

As regards the feudatories of creation, we have many 
such instances though inscriptional accounts are rather 
meagre and whatever information we have, mostly comes 
from the south. But though few in number, inscriptions 
throw much light on the relation between overlord and 
feudatory and the grant of fiefs on condition of military 
help. Such feudal grants are found in the South Indian 
inscriptions. Thus in E.I. vol. I., we find a grant of 750 
villages to a chief by the Eastrakuta Krsna. Another 
inscription in E.I. 'VI e.g. the Afakur grant of Krsna II 
speaks of conferring tire Ban’avasi 12000 on Butuga for 
military help. The conferring of land for military help is 
also proved by another inscription of Butuga who as 
reward for help, received not only the Batiavasi 12000, but 
the Belvola 300. The Konnu Ins. (E.I. VI.) speaks of a 
prince, Bankesa-raja who enjoyed 30000 villages under 
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Amoghavarsa. Feudatories in their turn granted villages 
to subordinates and as instances we have the grant of 12 
villages by Eryappa to TJruga who commanded a force of 
Nagarattas. Similarly Butuga granted the Atakur 12 to 
a subordinate Manalera, with the ceremony of laving his 
sword. (E.I. III Atakur Ins. of Krisna). In the Yadava 
records we find the grant of 32 villages to Acyutanayalca, 
(K.I. XIII) while in northern India we have at least 
one instance of a grant of a village to the family of a 
deceased warrior (Garrah plate EX XV I) by the Candella 
Trailoky avannan. In the extreme south, the grant, of 
military fiefs (raktakodagi) were common (See Bice— 
Mysore and Koorg). 

Ordinary people who were also granted lands and 
privileges, rose to prominence and became governors or 
feudatories. We have some instances from south Indian 
history. The Abluv inscriptions (EX V) of Vikramaditya 
VI speaks of the gradual promotion of one of his official. 
One of them Ranahganabhairava Govinda became maha- 
samantadhipati, mahftpradhana, mahjidandanayaka and 
governor of Banavasi. Sometimes not merely villages but 
other rights, titles and honours were conferred as we find 
in the South Indian inscriptions. Thus one inscription (LA. 
VIII) speaking of the victories of Viva Nolamba, confers 
on Marosethi, who had killed Kulva-raya, an umbrella, 
planquin 1 , an escort, a throne and eight other rights. 
Similarly the Bel&tora Ins. of Rajendra Cola, mentions the 
rise of a sudra- to the position of a mandalika though for 
some fault of his lie was killed and his wife became sati. 
Sometimes minor rights and privileges were also granted. 
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The Taki places (K I. VI 85) of Rajendra Chodaganga 
conferred on some family, Hie right to receive betels from 
a gold plate. 

The extent of territory conferred on feudatories or 
enjoyed by them of course varied. Sometimes (hey ruled, 
big tracts. We have inscriptions (E.L VI) proving that a 
ma^amandalesvaiii Ketaraja ruled 6000 villages. In 
another we find a Cola feudatory ruling 0000 villages. 
While we have two other inscriptions the first of which 
(E.I. VI 26) mentions a feudatory Buddharaja enjoying 73 
villages under the E. Calukyas while in another a rnalift-' 
rn&ndalestvara ruled only 30 villages under his suzerain 
Vikrama VI of Kalyan. 

Tendencies of feudal princes .—Feudal princes however 
were generally dissatisfied with their subordinate position 
and always tried to assert independence. Many of the 
founders of the great dynasties of the Deccan or the 
South were in origin feudal princes. Thus Bhatarka the 
progenitor of the Maitrakas of Valabhi was only a sena- 
pati. Gradually his successors assumed the higher title of 
maharaja and afterwards assumed the styles and titles of 
independence. The early Calukyas were minor princes 
who seized sovereign power from the Kalacuryas. Their 
successors, the Rftstmkutas had been kept in check by the 
Calukyas and had been their feudatory but Dantidurga 
established sovereign power. Such in turn was also the 
case with the Calukyas of Kalyan. Later dynasties like 
the Iloysalas of Dvarasamudm or the Yftdavas of Devagiri 
as well as the Kakaliyas or the Colas in the South, and the 
Candellas, Caharnanas or Param&ras of North India were 
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also feudatories. As soon as their suzerain power became 
weak, the able founders of the greatness of these dynasties 
asserted (heir independence, enlarged (heir dominions and 
made themselves import ant, by successful wars and 
conquests. 

This tendency to revolt is noticeable throughout the 
history of India from (he time of the Andhras to the 
Mussahnan conquest. It was so great that the suzerain 
power had always to remain on the alert and to wage 
wars to put. down rebellious vassals. Southern princes 
often took summary vengeance on a defeated vassal, who 
had dared to revolt. We have glories of feudatories being 
imprisoned in the Culukya records while the Cola records 
repeatedly speak of cruel punishments being inflicted on 
rebellious Kerala and Parufya, princes. 

Acknowledged b'cud&l gradation .— The greater feuda¬ 
tories had vassal princes under them and these in their 
turn ruled bv hereditary right. The terms on which they 
maintained themselves were similar to those enforced on 
their own overlords. This gradation of ruling authority 
is an important principle in the administrative and poli¬ 
tical history of Hindu India; so much So that powerful 
monarchies like that of the Gur jfatfa-Pratih&ras, kept only 
a part of (heir territories directly under them leaving the 
rest in the hands of feudal princes. As we pass on 
towards the age of Mussulman conquest we find the multi¬ 
plication of feudal families and vassals of various grades, 
with various titles. Towards the close of Hindu political, 
supremacy we have an almost universally acknowledged 
feudal gradation in the snkranTti. This gradation com- 
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binecl with inscriptional records gives us the following list 
of feudatories in a rising scale of power and authority 
Samanta 
Mahasamanta 
rMandalika 
J ;V/aiianianclalika 
j Mandalesvara 
L Mahamand alesvara 
Raj a 

Maharaja 
Ra j ad hi raj a 
Ma harajadhira j 
Paramabhatlarafea 
Cakravartin 


The Sukraniti 

gives ns the following grade 

:— 


Revenue 

in Karsas 


lacs lacs 

Sam an ta 

. ... 1 

3 

Man d alika 

. 3 

10 

Raja 

... 10 

20 

Maharaja 

. 20 

50 

Svavat 

... 50 

106 


Chores Chores 

Sam rat 

. 1 

10 

Virftt 

. 10 

50 


Sarvabhuma or universal monarch 
The inscriptions throw more light on these feudatories 
and their titles and grades. 

At first the feudal gradation was simpler. The 
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greater feudatories of the Gupta period directly under the 
monarch assumed I he title of Maharaja (with their wives 
calling themselves Mahadevi). Below these were the 
Baniantas or Samanladhipatis, but they were probably 
entirely dependent on the king and were of no conse¬ 
quence. It was during the turmoil succeeding the Huna 
invasion and the final disruption of the Gupta monarchy 
that the number and gradation of feudatories were 
mufti plied. 

In the Deccan, even under the Andhras, feudatories 
like the m&baralhis and mahabhojas existed. On the fall 
of the Andhra monarchy, these maharathis or raftas be¬ 
came more important, while in the different localities, new 
families, consolidated local sovereign authority under para¬ 
mount dynasties like the Oalukyas, Rastrakutas and the 
western Oalukyas. 

In the Tamil country, independent chiefs and dynas¬ 
ties like the Kerala princes, the Bandy as and Colas were 
reduced to the position of vassals by the Pallavas. The 
Ganges and Bftnas underwent fluctuations in fortune and 
when the Colas became the suzerain power, they reduced 
their defeated rivals to the position of feudatories. 

Prom the inscriptions we find various styles and titles 
assumed by the feudatories. Some called themselves 
sain an tas, other mandalesvaras, other assumed t he title of 
Raja and Maharaja while several feudatories of Gurjara- 
Pratih&ras called themselves Mah&rajadbiraja, only 
refraining from assuming the style of independence and 
paraniouutoy viz. Paramabhattaraka and Cakravarlin. 
Thus, among the Gtrr jara-Prat ihara feudatories we find 
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Mafhanadeva of Rajorgadh calling himself Maharaja- 
dhiraja and the same title is assumed by Niskalanka, and 
Durbhafa governing Siyodoni while we have two feuda¬ 
tories mahagamanta VisnuramS and Imdabhata remaining 
satisfied with the lesser title, 

Feudatories had also other titles. The Cahanuina 
Alhauadeva of Nadul called himself a maharaja while the 
Paramara princes of Candravti (vassals of the Calukyas of 
Gujarat) called themselves Jnandalifca, mahftmandales- 
vara or Rajakula (193, 209. 210). The Cahanianas of 
Bhinmal called themselves inah&rajaputra and maharaja- 
kula, while many princes assumed the title of Ranaka or 
maliaranaka (Kielhom’s no. 140, ISO, 21.8, 88, 210, 225, 218, 
419). Wo have at least one. prince calling himself Bhogl- 
kapala (Nirihalluka) no. 429. A Cahamana feudatory calls 
himself Ad biraj a (Bha. List 341). The .terms Rajakula, 
Maliarajakula, Ranaka and Maharanaka have given rise to 
the modern titles of Rawal, Maharawal, Rank and 
Maharana. 

The feudatories of the Deccan like the Rattas, Sindas, 
Kadambas of Goa, Pamlyas of Konkana remained satisfied 
with the title of mahasamanta, mahasamanladhipati or 
mahamandalesvara. Some of the Kadambas called 
themselves “lord of Konkan”; other assumed the title of 
“lord of Banavasi” while other princes assumed the title 
of mahasaman tad hi pa t.i, ra ah amandalesvaradhipati or 
K on k a n a- C ak ravart i n. 

Evolution of Rajput Feudalism .—As time went on, the 
number of feudatories multiplied and the innumerable 
princelings and chiefs consolidated their authority. The 
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continuous warfare of the period did much to strengthen 
this principle. 

The organisation of the Rajput fighting aristocracy 
marked the last phase of (be Socio-political change fraught 
also with great economic consequences. The Rajput septs 
.which in course of time rose to the traditional number of 
thirty-six, gradually established themselves in different 
localities and imposed authority over a subject 

population of husbandmen traders and lower grade 
workmen. Districts and subdivisions came to be assigned 
to great leaders and their kinsmen, each one of these being 
called upon to fight for the overlord in times of war. 
Gradually, the hereditary principle operated and the 
smallest holders claiming kinship with the Rajput rulers 
became t he owners of the soil with the right and privilage 
of fighting leaving ail work of production to the peaceful 
subject. Brahmins, Priests and traders maintained them¬ 
selves by obtaining grants and privileges or by forming 
associations or guilds for self-defence. The people at the 
bottom were called upon to do service to their masters who 
gradually assorted their rights to tribute and service, to 
which new imposts and obligations in course of subsequent 
ages were added. The chief characteristics of the system 
in vogue in Rajput ana have been described by Todd in 
Rajasthan (Vol I, Chapter on the Feudal system of 
Rajput ana). Though conditions differed in the various 
provinces and principalities the following points are 
worthy of note : — 

(1) Each Rajput king had under him, a number of 
chiefs, each bound by ties of fidelity and service and com- 
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manding a specified number of soldiers in the field supplied 
by him. 

(2) The chiefs holding grants from t.he king (Putta- 
wats) had their distinctive badges, crests and banners and 
in some cases (Chief of Salumbra) the right of coining 
silver, and even the right of leading the van of the army or 
acting as Regent in the absence of the king. 

These vassal chiefs held lands sufficient for their main 
tainenee (Grasia— from Gras-main tainenee) and had to 
perform unrestricted military services at home and abroad. 
Cut there was another class (the Bhoomin) who held by 
prescriptive possession, paid an annual quit rent and did 
local service. 

(3) The vassal was obliged to attend the court of his 
master, to accompany his master in hunt and war and to 
give himself as a hostage or his life in war for his master. 

(4) The tenant, was subject to the laws of relief and 
forefeiturc but these laws gradually lost their force and 
in many localities fiefs were held in perpetuity. 

. (5) According to the strict rule, land could not be 

alienated without the consent of the king, but this 
gradually broke down. 

(6) The king claimed the wardship of the minors and 
his permission was required for the marriage of vassals. 

(7) Vassals were required to render aids, like contri¬ 
butions in times of a marriage of the lord’s daughter. 

(8) The vassal clan leader however, was a full master 
within his limits. TTe could subdivide the land, make pro¬ 
visions for his children leaving an estate sufficient for 
maintaining the rites and ceremonies of the clan. These 
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in turn were subdivided. Families added to their fortunes by 
new acquisitions and thus Bhayads were established. The 
smallest ehief was the owner of a Chursa or “knight’s fee.” 
The clansmen looked upon him as their leader and would 
tight for him even against the king as was the practice in 
France or the continent. 

This system war of-gradual evolution. As we know 
from the A rlhasastra, the grant of land for military ser¬ 
vice (Ayudluyaka villages) was known in ancient India and 
even in the days of the Arthasastra kings levied Sena- 
bhakta, or subsistence for iroops. In times of war and 
anarchy chiefs and sub-chiefs multiplied, and gradually 
custom and time helped in evolving a system of land 
holding on condition of military service. Minor princes 
saved themselves by submitting to such conditions of 
service. In course of time, the lighting brotherhood multi¬ 
plied, and thus with military sendee and time-honoured 
incidents and customs a feudal system arose. 

Todd, the historian of the Rajputs, made an investi¬ 
gation into the incidents of this so-called feudal system of 
Raj pul an a. To a western observer this systom of land- 
holding on condition of military service, the gradation of 
landholders with peculiar privileges and rights and with 
incidents similar to those existing in many countries of 
Europe, appeared to bo really feudal, and in the absence 
of a better word to designate the system we may also use 
the same expression. But. there were many inherent 
differences. 

First of all, in India it was never fully accepted that 
all lands belonged to the king. 
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Secondly, land enjoyed by the Rajput clans and indi¬ 
vidual leaders remained completely vested in them and 
passed by hereditary descent. There were no hard and 
fast, laws of escheat and confiscation on misconduct or at 
the will of the lord. 

Thirdly, the members of a Rajput sub-clan looked to 
their own leader as their overlord and these clan-lords 
claimed social equality with the king. 

Rajput feudalism was thus a sort of clan feudalism 
ctud bore a close resemblance lo those organisations 
of Keltic Ireland or of the Highlands. 

Government of Localities 

As we have said, provinces were divided into smaller 
units, namely, (a) Small districts, (b) Towns and (c) Villages. 
The name and organisation of such smaller divisions varied 
in the different parts of India. 

(1) In Eastern India there were the Vi say as (sub¬ 
divisions of the Bhuktis) ruled by Visayapatis. Visavas 
were composed of a number of villages as we know from 
the I’ala and Sena inscriptions. Smaller districts had their 
governors like the rulers of Msjidalas or Visayas or village- 
groups as we know from the Darnodarapura inscriptions. 
Within the jurisdiction of such local officials who were 
either Batman.tas or royal officers there was an Aclhisthana 
or Adhikarana which was presided over by the local official 
and where justice was administered by the local judge. 
Within the locality police, pickets or military outposts 
existed and minor officials like the Damian ftyakas, Danda- 
p&sikas, Gokulikas, Gaulmikas and Saulkikas, in addition 
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to the moving spies, collected royal dues, apprehended 
criminals or discharged (heir other duties. Under them 
there were the menials like the Galas and Bhatas ov the 
Kliasas, Karnatas and Malavss who were so called because 
they were recruited from the mercirmry adventurers of these 
localities of India. 

(2) In Western. India there were such small divisions 
• Mamlalas or village groups, sometimes called Palhakas 
subdivided i nto Pat I alas, and occasionally we. find village 
groups of 3, 6, 12, 24 etc., the village being the smallest 
unit. A Mulwu grant speaks of a Prati-.Tngarjtnaka- 

(3) In the Deccan the Units were the subdivisions of 
the Kasfcras called Visayas which were composed of village 
groups while individual villages were the smallest units. 

(4) In Tamil India a number of villages (Unis) and 
townships (Pams) constituted the smallest division of the 
Madus or Nads (or Taluks). Kot lamas and Pallas were 
separated. This type of organisation lasted till I tie days 
of the Vijayaynagar kings. Districts were often designated 
by the name of the chief village or town in them. The area 
or size of a. Nad varied. Sometimes Nads were designated 
by the number of villages in them and the area was deter¬ 
mined by the natural boundaries like high roads, rivers 
canals etc. Many of the biggest units, as we have shown, 
were called by the name of the chief town or the number of 
villages in them. The Nadus survived in ICanara, Malabar 
and in Tamil country proper. 

(5) The Kanarese districts had a peculiar organisation 
of their own though similar to those of the Tamil country. 
Under the Ci'tlukyas of Kalyan village groups or Nads had 
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an organisation of their own. Over each of such groups 
w ere tlie officials, e.g., 

1. Mane-vergadde (household-master) 

2. Nud-perga dde (commissioner of a comity). 

The Nad-pergadde was assisted by a number of 
officials. The Sudi inscriptions (no. D.) mention's the 
names of these (E.I. XV). We find from it thaf the village 
group of Kisukad 70, was ruled by a Manevevgadde who 
was assisted by— 

1. Two Tantrapalas (Councillors or assessors). 

2. A Pradhatia. 

3. An Aliya (Secretary to the Council). 

4. A Nad-pergadde. 

Villages or village groups had a Mayor (TJr-odeya) over 
tiiem. while in each village there was a village accountant 
who was called in Kanara Sana-bhoga. (E.I. XIII, XV 
Sudi Ins., Kaloswar, XVT Ablur, IXIX Kablau, Gadag]. 

Local Government 

Having briefly described the administrative officials 
and divisions of the various parts of Northern and Southern 
India, we pass on to discuss the government of the smallest 
divisions namely the Communes, Towns and Villages. As 
is well known to the students of Indian History, the 
smallest, units were practically managed by the local 
inhabitants though minor officials represented royal autho¬ 
rity and exacted royal dues. Local self-government, in 
India was fostered by a number of causes. First of all, 
villages all along enjoyed autonomy from almost the Vedic 
times. These were hardly disturbed by the great rulers 
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who a I tempted to establish Imperial authority during 
subsequent periods. Even the Mauryas who carried their 
interference to the minutest details of government allowed 
these village communities to subsist, and the author of the 
great Arthasastra not only advocated their Ostentation 
but also strengthened them by fostering co-operative under¬ 
takings in local matters and by checking disobedience to 
local authority on the part of refractory individuals. 
Secondly, after the fall of the Maury as none of the 
governments established in the different provinces of India 
thought of carrying their interference too far while constant 
wars and turmoils forced the localities themselves to 
assume local burdens and to discharge local functions. 

The village community subsisted throughout the whole 
of India though its character differed in the great divisions 
of the country. In the North and in parts of the Deccan 
the village community was more of an administrative and 
social unit than an almost perfect socio-economic com¬ 
munal institution as we find in Tamil India- In the North 
the village managed its own affairs under the Gramani and 
later on under the Gramika. The mediaeval designation of 
this village chief was — 

(a) Pattakila in the Malwa region. 

(b) Gramapati or Gramika in Hindustan. 

(e) Gramakvita in the Deccan. From Pattakila the 
present word Patel has been derived while Gramakuta has 
been corrupted info the modern Gamot. In some inscrip¬ 
tions we find mention of the Mahattara. The name 
subsists in the present Mhatre in. Eonkan. Cinder the 
headman were the Panch or the five officials of the village, 
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of which we find a glowing account in Sabhaparvan 
Chapter V. These officials were the Bamaharta, the Sam- 
vidhata, the Ganaka, lhe Lekhaka and the Saksi. Royal 
officials like the fiop&s of the Aidhasastra. collected taxes, 
checked accounts and superintended groups of villages 
from five ip a hundred and sometimes to a thousand. If 
we are to believe in the Smrti literature, especially Miami 
and Yrijnavalkya. the royal officials over 10,100 or 1000 
villages were maintained by grants of lands and occasional 
dues. The village elders administered justice in minor 
cases, regulated the use of pasture lands, maintained the 
educational and pious foundations and put down crimes 
within their jurisdiction. Practically the same system conti¬ 
nued throughout, the whole of Northern India. They also 
regulated the remunerations of the mechanics and artisans 
attached to the villages. The admission of outsiders into 
the village was also in their hands and the uncultivated 
lands belonging to the village was also under their charge. 

Types of Tillages ,-™As to villages various types existed 
like those of the lime of the Arthasastra. That book men¬ 
tions villages which either formed part of the royal 
demesne, or were Ayodhlyakns (hold on military tenure). 

(a) Some villages wore managed by their owners 
to whom they had been given as Agraharas by the king. 
Such grants of Agraharas are numerous in the history of 
India. 

(b) Villages were sometimes granted to the temples of 
local gods and were ruled by the local people. 

(c) Towards the close of the Hindu period villages 
came to be granted to military officers either in lieu of past 
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service of a leader deceased or in lieu of a promise 
of furnishing military help 

(d) Last of all there were I be ordinary villages'^irectly 
wader fhe king’s officials and some of which formed the 
king’s demesne. 

In regard to the first and the third type of villages 
nothing need be said. The grantee or his family exercised 
jurisdiction therein, and as a rule the grant, of a village 
was accompanied by the grant of other attendant 
privileges, o.g., 

(a) Fiscal and revenue immunities, namely the non¬ 
payment of ordinary taxes to the king, tire right 
f to requisitions and the acquisition of everything 
by accession etc. 

(0) Exemption from the entry of royal officials— 
menials and soldiers (like Cata, Bhaia, Mfilava 
and Karnata) and from military requisitions. 

(e) Endowment with lower criminal and civil 
jurisdiction. 

Such grants were made, as we know, for all times in 
the future, ancLiir some inscriptions it is laid down that the 
gift was made for a period “as long the sun and the moon 
endure" Kings making such grants called upon their 
successors of the same family or of nev\ dynasties not to 
violate their grants since the religious me tit arising out 
or gift, of land go to reigning princes, while the annulment 
of grants was associated with the worst sufferings in after 
life. 

Village Adpimistration of Bengal. So far as Bengal is 
concerned very little information is furnished by the ins- 









eriptions of which only a few have come down lo us. The 
folio.:;-;? inscriptions are important:— 


G) The Faridpore grants, edited by Pargitar. 

(2) The Amgacln grant of Vigrahapala (E.T. III). 

(3) The Ghngrahati Copper Plate of Samgcaradova; 

(4) Tippara Copper Plate grant of Lokanatha 
(E.l. XVIII). 

(3) i he Damodarapore Copper Plato inscription 
(E.l. XV. R. Q. Basalt). 

From these we know that the village-elders partici¬ 
pated in village affairs. In the inscription of Samaeara- 
deva we find a grant of land after consultation with the 
village people at the instance of Damuka, tbo judge. The 
locality was the village Nayabyasika in Borakamandala; 
Jfvadatfca was the governor of the Mandala while under 
him was the officer Pavitraka. A Brahmin, Supratika- 
svamift, approached the judge for a piece of land, and 
thereupon Danruka consulted the elders, six of whom are 
mentioned by name. 

From the Damodaraporo Plates it appears that villages 
were within the jurisdiction of Visayapafcis^and had Grft- 
mikas or Headmen appointed over them. In addition to 
these there were many other officials and many people of 
position whose opinions were sought in all important 
matters. Prominent among these were:— 

(a) Mahattaras 
(h) Pustapalas 

(c) Kayasthas 

(d) Asta-Kuladhikaranas 
it* addition to his hoard of advisers. 
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Villages in the Extreme South 

In the exlreme South and in the Tamil country gene¬ 
rally the village was something more than a mere adminis¬ 
trative unit. Here the village elders not onlv exercised 
administrative functions but also managed the economic 
resources of the locality. Under this system the village 
tiirned to become a self-sufficient, co-operative republic. 
Many villages were cultivated by the men of the locality 
jointly. The Cola records give us detailed accounts of such 
village governments and Ihe working of the village 
assembly. Some of the South Indian Inscriptions give us 
details about the constitution of village assemblies, the 
qualifications for membership, the work entrusted to them 
and the grounds for exclusion from these bodies. It will 
be out of place to describe here all these things in detail, and 
we refer our readers to the two works of Dr. Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar, e.g., “Ancient India and the Sketches of Ancient 
Deccan.” 

We find in some localities the existence of com¬ 
munal ownership of lands or the periodic, distribution of 
lands among villagers. In this respect the custom of 
Kariyad is worthy of our attention (Ind. Ant. III). Accord¬ 
ing to one authority, the land in Tanjore district was 
divided into (a) Sanmdayam or communally owned, 
{&) Paltabhogyam, (e) Ekabhogam or owned in perpetual 
ownership by individuals. Land of the second category 
was annually redistributed. In each block of villages, a 
headman was elected. In the Malabar District communal 
cultivation still subsists in some villages. The Maratha 
village under Sivaji and the Peshwas was self-supporting 
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and had a large number of officials, menials and artisans for 
its internal administration as well as for the maintenance 
of social life. 

T oioii, Government t. 

Tlie government of towns was entrusted to special 
administrators. In the Artha&tstru, we find, ffagarakas 
ruling cities, or if the area was a big one, a quarter of it. 
They had multifarious duties to perform, and these included 
the preservation of peace, employment: of spies, the collection 
of tolls and royal dues, the issue of passports, chastisement 
of wrong-doers, the maintenance of sanitary regulations, 
the control fire arid the collection of information regarding 
i he number and incomes of 1 he inhabitants. In the cities of 
the ancient and mediaeval period they had also to control the 
market, announce the hours of the day by the sound of 
trumpets, and had to close the gates after dusk. They 
thus combined magisterial jurisdictions with various other 
functions. There were judges in all important cities and 
there were Adhikaranas or Adhisfcbftnas for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The Afbka Inscriptions refer to the 
Nagara-viyohulakas, but we know very little about their 
functions. We ha ve only a few references to the adminis¬ 
trative machinai y of towns in mediaeval India and on this 
subject some light is thrown by (he Siyodoni inscriptions 
and an inscription which describes tlie government of 
Gopadri. Gopadri was ruled (E.J. Voi. I. 20) under Bhoja 
PraUhara by a- council of five. The prominent members 
of the board were the commandant of the Kotiaka, Alla. 
Tat taka,- the commander of the army, a merchant and two 
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other meftibefS. Similar information is obtained in regard 
to the government- of Vaislii. In the Damodarapore ins¬ 
cription wo find towns governed by the Kuinaramatya, 
assisted by the Nagarasresthl, the Prathamakulika, the 
Sarthavilha, and the KayaStfia, and by some other 
officials. 

But while these towns remained under the direct 
government of royal officials, there were other towns and 
cities of which the administration was entrusted to popular 
bodies. Municipalities and popular corporations took the 
place of the royal officials in these and we have ample evi¬ 
dences to prove their existence from Smrti works as well 
as from inscriptions. The number of inscriptions is not 
very considerable, but they go to confirm the evidence 
supplied by the Smrlis. From time immemorial there 
existed in India organisations and associations of the 
Panras and Janapadas in civic and rural areas. In Niga- 
mas or market towns such associations and guilds came 
into existence and various types of guilds devoted their 
attentions to commercial and industrial porsmts. At one 
time these Sreuis and Saughas which had comniercio- 
political objectives were dreaded by the kings. But pro¬ 
bably after (he downfall of the Mauryas, when the policy of 
centralisation came to be discarded more or less, corporate 
organisations came to establish themselves in important 
local areas. In course of time the number of these multi¬ 
plied. Sometimes a guild or a corporate body strengthened 
its position by obtaining legal sanction from the king of 
the locality, and came to lie vested with important civic 
privileges and functions. In some other cases, a benevolent 









prince, convinced of the inability of royal officials to 
minister to the complete well-being of his subjects, volun¬ 
tarily granted a charter to a body of Brahman as 
or influential merchants endowing them with a large 
number of important civic privileges. 

Before we go on to discuss the evidence at our disposal 
we must, point out. the amount of importance attached to 
these co-operative associations in latex* Smrti works as 
well as in' the Nibandhas, in the chapter known as 
HamvidvyaUlmiim. The Smrti works which devote more 
attention to this subject are those of Yajnavalkya, Brhas- 
pati, Kaly fly ana and Narada. They make a clear distinc¬ 
tion between the corporations established by the king 
which is described as Rdjalq-tammvit. The other kind of 
corporation recognised by these writers was the hwniuha- 
krta&am&t. In the case of the E&jakrtasamvit the initia¬ 
tive came from the king or royal officials as would appear 
from the following passages of. Y&jnavalkaya and Brhas- 

pati 

rrsrt?^ g*: 5 ' 

dtthwRfhitfw! i 
rvT'Rft. Ss ?Br' wi'^ it 

The duties generally entrusted to them were multifarious 
and included the protection of the grazing ground and 
water-courses, repairs to temples arid places of public 
worship, feeding of the poor and helpless outsiders and 
even the control over exports to foreign countries and to 
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see that the safety of the state might not be endangered. 
According to the Viramil today n the lands and quarters 
entrusted to them were not liable to taxation, the corpora¬ 
tion alone being empowered to assess taxes and to appro¬ 
priate them. In regard to the Samiihakrtasamudayas 
these were instituted by the people of a particular locality 
with the permission and sanction of the king. They 
entered info agreement amongst themselves, and 
generally these were in writing. Members were morally 
and legally bound to follow the local regulations, and the 
functions exercised by them included, according to Brhas 
pati quoted by Vlramil.rodaya, (a) maintenance and 
repair - of public halls, tanks, water-courses and gardens; 
(b) maintenance of temples, places of public gathering and 
religious worship; (c) feeding and maintenance of the 
poor and the destitute; (d) excavation and stoppage 
of water-courses; and (e) probably also the making of 
arrangements for local protection in times of apprehended 
danger. 

Prom other passages it appears clearly that the execu¬ 
tive business of controlling these corporations was entrust¬ 
ed to Karyacinlakas who numbered generally from four 
to five. These corporations seemed to have been entrusted 
with the right of collecting taxes anti had a common fund 
of their own; they could raise loans and there was a 
common liability to pay these off. Tire king generally had 
not the legal right to interfere in their affairs. But he' 
could intervene if there were factions fighting among 
(hemselves or when there was a quarrel between the 
Kdrytnjcintakas or Mukhyas and the ordinary members. 

57 
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They enjoyed a number of immunities and had the right 
of exporting and importing goods without, government 
sanction as well as the levying of local duties to fill their 
own coffers. 

Unfortunately while these passages clearly indicate 
the existence of such corporate bodies, we have very little 
of inscripfional details until and unless we come to the 
moat recent period of Hindu rule. The evidences, moreover, 
are obtainable mostly from Southern India, especially from 
the Kanarese districts. One of the earliest, references to 
such is in the Nasik Cave Inscription, and. it expressly 
mentions that the endowment made therein was registered 
in the Town Hall ( Nigamasabhu ; E.I. VIIT, pages 82-88). 
During the Gupta period we hear of a guild of weavers 
exercising authority in the Dasapura city, and they not 
only excelled in the arts of peace but maintained local 
independence and kept a lighting force of their own* 
While these are of interest to us as proving the existence 
of corporations we have a number of inscriptions from the 
South and more especially from the Kanarese districts 
where these bodies seem to have maintained a vigorous 
existence for a long time. One import ant inscription, the 
Lnksmesvara grant of the Yuvar&ja Vikramadifya of the 
Vfttapi Calukyas, refers to a municipal charter granted to 
the Mahdjnnas (Brahmanas) and the eighteen 1 rakt lis. 
The king’s officers were to protect constitutional usages and 

* The treatises on the art of government iiictnding the Arthasaslra ami the 
Mahabhfiratn refer repeatedly to Hiciiilwhi or troops (militia) l urn wheel *’V 
corporations. 
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local customs while the householders were to pay a fixed 
lax in Vaisakha. Certain guilds were to pay specified 
sums. Another inscription at Mauagauli of Vijjala 
mentions the Prabhu and Mahajanas of an Agrahara. 
under the local official the Dane] a nay aka. The same 
(c and d) mentions the name of the Mahfiprabhus of four 
towns. The Nilgunda inscription (E.I. VI) records the 
assignment of a tax upon clarified butter for communal 
purposes. Similarly E.I. VI, 24 refers to the assignment 
of taxes to Mahajauas for communal purposes. The Sudi 
Inscription describing the administration of the Kasukad 
Seventy refers to the grant of a charter to eight tir&sthim 
and eighty householders. The place suffered from die 
invasion of the Colas, and the charter had to be renewed. 
According to (he same inscription the people were freed 
from all imposts and paid a fixed bind rent, and thov were 
entrusted with certain judicial rights. In another inscrip¬ 
tion, the Anavaj Stone Inscription, of Sarahgadeva. we 
have an endowment for the worship of God ICrsna, and 
grants are made at the instance of (a) I lie Punch, (b) the 
Paroh it as or Brahmins, (e) the Mahajanas, Sadhus, gold¬ 
smiths, the Vanijyakas and the Mauvithikas or ship- 
owners. The Gadag Inscription, (I. A. XV.) refers to (he 
thousand Mahajanas of the Laksiiiigunrii area headed by 
the sheriff. The lluli Plates (E.I. XVI LI) refer to the 
Mayor of Puli (llr-uclaya) and the Puli thousand. The 
Parunayial Inscription (E.I. XVIII) refers to (he four 
assemblies and the temple administration by the Yagam 
or the corporation. Two Inscriptions from Kolhapur 
(E.I. XJX) refer to a corporation of five-hundred of the 
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city of Aiyavole. While these refer to municipal guilds 
and corporation Si we have a targe number of inscriptions 
winch refer to I,be assignment of taxes for communal pur 
poses as well as the royal grant of charters to.local people. 

The subject is a vast one and of great interest and 
requires an extensive study by scholars. In the South 
guilds and temples often took over many important social 
duties, but it will be out of place to go into the subject in 
detail. Those who are interested in the subject are 
referred to W. Hopkins’ '‘India Old and New” as well as 
to Dr. II. K. Mopkerjee’s ‘.Local Government in India.”* 


REVENUE AND TAXATION 

We pass on next to the important subject of taxation 
and revenue administration in India. The subject is a. 
vast and complicated one, and we are bound to proceed 
very cautiously. India is a vast country and its different 
provinces had their local customs as well as different 
sources of income. In different localities immemorial 
custom had more or less fixed the dues to he paid to t he 
sovereign. In course of time these were recognised by the 
authors of the Dharaiasutras and Dharruaiastras. The 
authors of these works tried to lay down uniform rules in 
regard to the taxes payable by subjects. But even then 

* The first to enquire into the constitution and organisation of the municipal 
bodies ju India was the hat© Pundit Hai Llajoudm Chandra Saatri Bahadur whose 
paper cm Municipal Institutions in Ancient India* was published during the 
closing decade of tlie last century (1898), 
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they had to recognise the variation of important items in 
differed! localities,.though they are not clear on this point 

In course Of time royal power grew and the king came 
to lie vested with innumerable fiscal privileges. Gradually 
when the .theorists of the Artha&tstra school arose they did 
much to strengthen the hands of the king and added to the 
number of imposts levied by him. The empire of 
the Naindas and Mauryas extended over a large part of 
India, and after their downfall their exact.ions were conti¬ 
nued, and their fiscal policies were more or less continued by 
their successors of other dynasties. To the South the local 
rulers had their own taxes and imposts, and in course of 
time the ideas of the North were borrowed and the taxes 
were multiplied. 

Tlh Vadic Age .—In the earliest Vedic period the king 
was maintained by contributions from his subjects, and 
thus arose the Bali which is referred to in the Ttgveda, 
Tii addition to these, he had ft share of the booty received 
in war, and gradually he became entitled to a share in 
villages, kino and some other items (ATharvaveda IV. 22). 

By the lime of the early Jalukas and the DharmustUvas 
there was a great revolution in the fiscal policy of 
the Hindu monarchies. In the Jatalcas we find the king 
not only enjoying a share of 

(a) the produce of fields which was realised by the 
king’s officials, after it. had been measured by 
the Dronamnpaka (See Kama-jataka and Kam¬ 
el harma-fat aka) 

(b) Toll on merchandise 

(c) Excise duty on liquor (chatikatiapana) 
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(d) Judicial fines 

(e) Treasure-1-roves 

(/) Property without heir: -the rule was not very 
hard and fast, and unrighteous kings even 
claimed to seize the property of Braliimipas and 
Purohitas as well as lost articles (Jataka 
Vol. I V. pp. 348, 485-486) 

(ff) Occasional Taxes and dues like the'' fchitanmla 
or milk contribution paid to a king on the birth 
of his heir 

(A) Booty received in war 

(«) Contributions and payments made by lower 
class, artisans and workmen. 

When we pass on to the iJbarmasfitras we find not 
only the theory that the king was entitled lo a share of the 
productions of lus subjects’ labour which was lu lieu of his 
protection, but also the main items of taxation clearly laid 
down. According to the Dharmasutra writers the chief 
items of taxation were — 

(а) A share of the produce of lands. The exact 
share is not laid down, but. it varied from 

to % according to Gautama. In' the Mnhabh&ruta. 
it was. ; s (8anli. Gh.LXVIi Gau. X. 24). 

(б) Tax on cattle and gold (ca«hT)- s Vwe do not know 
whether it was a tax proper or capital levy. 

(c) Toll on merchandise 

(d) Tax on meat, honey, clarified butter, herbs, 
flowers, roots, skins etc. etc. etc. i of these. 

(e) Ferry duos 

(/) Treasure-troves and lost articles without owners 
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(a) dudieiai fines 

(r>) Properties of people dying without- heir 

in tlife ease of Bi-ahmanfiS. Exemptions were 
granted to those deriving their livelihood, from 
rivers, forests and lulls by Vasist.ha, though he 
is not supported by other writers. 

The ■Artkasmra."~$vom the Dhammsutras we pass 
on to the lArlhasastra, and hero we meet with a large num¬ 
ber of taxes and imposts hitherto unknown. Probably under 
the Saikm&gas and ihe Namtas great changes trad been 
in trod iced, and kings of (his period had not only enriched 
them saves by multiplying the old luxes and by raising 
their unount but also by establishing their ownership over 
forests, mountains, rivers as well as over the natural sources 
of wealth found within the no man’s land existing between 
the small principalities conquered by them. The king 
became, by virtue of these annexations, the owner of mines, 
forests, and rivers as well as the master of tJio private 
domains belonging to the conquered dynasties. Buddhist 
tradition as well as that recorded in the Puranas describes 
the Nandas as inordinately avaricious as well as enor¬ 
mously rich. It was reserved for the writer of the 
Adhasasira to systematise these taxes and imposts which 
existed in Magadhn at the time of the revolution which 
placed Candragupta on the Maurya throne. We may now 
summarise the sources of income in the Arthasaslrn, and 
these were— 

(a) Land-tax with occasional dues, as well as water- 
tax. It varied in different localities and depen¬ 
ded on the productivity of the soil. Bmhmadeya 
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\yas exempt from taxes while akara-da tenants 
paid taxes only. 

(6) Produce anri the rent of the royal demesne. In 
the villages settled at. the instance of the king 
there were royal agricultural farms tilled hy 
slaves and criminals. The tenants paid rents 
and taxes. 

(c) Monopoly of mines and minerals as well as 
metallic manufactures carried on under the 
supervision of the AkdTddhyaksu, <S ;>'oimi 
dkyaksa, Lohadhyaksa etc. 

(rtf) The sole right to dig for sail arid the moiopoly 
of salt manufacture, under the supervision if the 
L avanad h yaksa. 

(<?) Excise duty on liquor supervised and colluded 
by the Suradhyakxa. In times of festivit.es 
only license was given to individuals to maru- 
facture liquor at home. 

(() Customs duty on imports and exports (or 
details see the Arihasastra-ch. on UlMdhydwi 
Sulkavya vah dr a etc.). 

(r/) Income from forests. 

(h) Income from royal farms, cattle farms, manu¬ 
factures, weaving factories etc. 

(f) Tax on guilds, artisans, certain classes of wage- 
earners, prostitutes and gamblers. Prostitution 
was regulated by the 6 'anilcddhyaksu. 

(j) Perry "dues, road-cesses, passports for travellers, 

and toll on loads. 

(k) Judicial lines and confiscations; fines in lieu of 
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mutilafcum brought large sums to the royal 
coffers. 

(/) Treasure-troves, lost articles and goods without 
owner. 

(m) Property escheated—for lapse of heirs. 

(n) Extraordinary levies, benevolences ( Pmnayas ), 
and supertaxes in times of emergency and 
calamity. 

(o) Contributions for the army (, Senabhakta) and 
contributions in kind. 

(p) Labour of artisans (vu-ti). 

When the Maurya empire fell to the ground and its 
place was taken by various dynasties in different areas, 
the new rulers claimed and exacted the fiscal rights and 
privileges of their predecessors. But having regard to the 
economic condition of their subjects they introduced 
innovations and modifications. Sometimes many extra¬ 
ordinary exactions were given up, sometimes the amount 
of taxes was lowered while new imposts were invented 
by many princes. The Smrtis, namely, the legal treatises 
ascribed to Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vi sou, Nftrada, Brhaspali, 
Kalyayana and others, tried to introduce uniformity, and 
there we have almost all the items with certain modifica¬ 
tions and amendations. The land-tax, the toll on articles 
of trade, the contribution in cash and cattle, and minor 
items like the tax on medicinal herbs, flowers, fruits, roots, 
honey, meat and clarified butter—all remains as before. 
But the amount varied. (For details see Manu. Ch. VII, 
Yajiiavalkya Ch. LI. etc., etc.). 

Taxation under the Andhras , Ksatrapas etc .—After 
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the downfall of the Mauryas Northern India came under 
foreign domination, namely, that of the Greeks, Sakas and 
Kasanas. Some of these Sakas advanced to Malwa and 
Central India where they carried on a bitter struggle with 
the Andhras. These latter remained the only important 
indigenous power, and some of their inscriptions throw 
light upon the taxes levied by them. Under the Andhras, 
we have several important inscriptions as. well as (heir 
land-grants which throw some light upon the taxes of the 
period. In some of these we have reference to the 
privileges conferred on favoured people (inscription of 
Vasisthapuira Bulamayi and of queen Balairl). The 
most important privilege granted was that the land or 
village conferred should not be entered into by royal officers 
and thov are not to be dug for salt (apavesa-anomasu 
alonakhadaka etc.). 

This clearly shows that like the Maurya government 
the Andhras claimed the right to dig for salt. Beyond 
this w have nothing in the Andhra inscriptions. But 
another inscription, namely, that of Usavadata at Karle 
(Karle no. 10), extols the creation of free ferries showing 
that the right of exacting terry dues belonged to kings, in 
those localities. The Ksatrapa inscriptions are silent, as to 
the items of taxation, but Budmdaman in his well-known 
Junagadh inscription speaks of his own benevolent rule 
and clearly mentions the fact that he refused to exact 
heavy taxes as well as benevolences (pr&nayas), while be 
did not insist on the forced labour (visti) of his subjects. 
The only taxes referred to are bolt, bhaga and sulka, 
which were the tin memorial land-tax, the share ol produce 
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paid to the king, and the toll on articles of trade. In 
regal’d to the other Scythian dynasties and the. Indo-Greeks 
we have absolutely no information. 

Thu Guptas, Vakil!(ikas and the Valabhi pTtnces 
Bv the fourth century A/D. there was a resurrection of 
Hindu dynasties. In Hindustan the Guptas became the 
predominant power, while the V aka takas established their 
authority over a largo part of C entral India and the 
Deccan. As usual, we have a lack of details about the 
revenue administration of ibis period, but inscriptions 
throw light on various items of royal exaction. From the 
Gupta inscriptions the chief items of revenue seem lo 
have been— 

(«) Tributes paid try the feudatories. 

(P) The land tax in cash or in kind (hiranya and 
meya). Probably the royal share of the pro¬ 
duce was ascertained and realised by the 
!)hr uvadhi karant ka ■ 

(r) Toll on articles of commerce, realised by the 
Saulkikas. 

(d) Forest dues and incomes from forests realised 
by forest officers, Gnulmikas and oltier officials. 

In addition there were the taradeya or the fairy dues, 
the judicial fines, treasnre-troves, lost articles, property 
of those dying without heir. The Fpavikara is mentioned 
but. its exact meaning is yet to be ascertained. 

The Khoh Plates belonging to the Pari vrajakas repea¬ 
tedly mention the w Iranya and the (j panic am.. In 
village grants to tlvahmaims or lo temples we repeatedly 
lioai' that these are granted (sodranga-soparikara acuta- 
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I >h 1 1 ia-p r avesya or S am uci t a- bhaga • bhoga-kara-hirany a 
etc,). (See Gupta Inscriptions nos. XXI, XXII, XXill, 
XXV, XXVIII, XXIX, XXI). 

These minor taxes,— udmnga and upanknra. are met 
with in the record of the Valabhi princes, in addition to 
bhoga and bhaga, hiranya, visb (forced labour) etc. and 
bhutav&tapratyftva. (See Gupta Inscriptions XXXVIII. 
XXXIX, Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII.) The meaning of 
udrunga and uparikara is not dear. (See Ghosal, Hindu 
Revenue Administration p. 299). 

The Sarabhapura grants show that kings claimed the 
right to appropriate hidden treasures, and their inscriptions 
contain the expression sanidhi-sopanidhi-acata-bhata- 
pravesya-sarvakaravivarjita. (Gupta Inscriptions XXXX, 
XXXX). The Vakataka charters, while silent upon the 
main heads of taxation, clearly speak of a large number 
of fiscal rigli ts and privileges which were claimed by the 
king. (Gupta Inscriptions, Chainak Copper Plate), The 
rights claimed by the king were— 

(а) The ordinary tax (kara) 

(б) Supply of cows and bulls 

(c) Flower and milk, pasturage, hide and charcoal 

(d) Extraction of moist salt 

(e) Forced labour 

(/) Hidden’ treasures and deposits 

{g) Minor items (klpta and upaklpta). 

The Raj im. copper plate of Tivaradeva of Kosala 
dearly refers to the royal rights to hidden treasure and 
mentions a tax daradronaka. The meaning of data- 
dronaka is difficult to understand. According to Feet it 
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meant an agricultural cess or a marriage tax. (Gupta 
Inscription, pp. 299). 

Taxation under the Pdlas.- -The Pain inscriptions, 
though numerous, help vis but little in finding out the chief 
items of taxation. Incidentally, they refer to the rights 
and privileges conferred upon grantees of land. In some 
cases we meet with technical terms, but they are very 
difficult to explain. The main items are kata, pindakam 
(E.I. IV.), bhayabhogakara and hiranya (LA. XV). In 
some inscriptions we have reference to chauroddhrana, 
which was clearly a tax for the police force engaged in 
catching thieves. The Manhali Inscription refers to 
rainatraya-rdjasambhoga Which lias noi been explained 
properly. One inscription of Dhavmapiila makes a grant 
of a village with tala-pdtaka and hattikd while a grant of 
Devapala clearly confers the land with fish, herb, trees, 
amra , madhuka in addition to cavroddharana and upari- 
kara. The Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala makes the 
same grant and adds samaMa-bhd(jabhoga-kara-7iimnyddi- 
pratyaya-sa/mtah. 

In regard to the above items, some of these are very 
old an'd it seems that the Pftla kings claimed the right 
to tax ail kinds of produce, fiatnatrayardfa-sambhoga 
has not been properly explained. So is tala-pataka 
Hattikd may mean the royal dues from the market. 

There are other inscriptions from Bengal and Assam, 
but they do not throw much i ight upon the items of taxation. 

There are inscriptions of ' Norih-Indian dynasties, 
namely the Gurjara-piatiharas, the Candellas, the Cedis 
and the Gahadavalas, but very little of details is obtainable. 
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The Oandellas refer simply to bhdmhiwyakara, dmiMdnjo, 
kara, svlka and hiranya. The grants of Cedi kings 
mention the same items in addition to some other items 
like ardhapurumrika and kalymiadhana which have not 
been explained properly, as well as prdvanikara and 
mdryyanaka. According to Dr. Ghosal rnmvyunuka is a 
kind of benevolence. The Cdlukva inscriptions similarly 
give us no new information. The Paramara inscriptions 
also speak of the old bhagftbkwjakara, hmiwja, hdka as 
well as kalydriadhana. Prarartikara according lo Leuinann 
seems to have been a tax on retail merchants. 

Wide claims are made by the Gahadavalas in regard to 
fiscal exactions, as would appear from their land grants. 
In addition to the ordinary items they seem to have 
claimed exactions from salt-digging and from mines (sa- 
Lo ha-lctvandkarah) , from fishing ($a-inutsyakarah), from 
plants and trees like madhvka and dmra as well from cattle- 
pen etc But many items still remain- unexplained. These 
are (See 0. V. Vaidya MILL Ill, p. 061): (1) kwMmyadi- 
dnafca , (2) kmtaka, (3) yumaHk/imbali, (4) mladt, (5) dosa- 
bmidha-visatiathuprantha, aksapatakt-pfastha and prati- 
hampmstha etc. All the items are unexplained with the 
exception of those in no. 5, which may mean contributions 
to officials like those of the aksnpataia and pratihura. 
(See I A. XV, XIV, XVIII and K.I. Vote. II, IV, X, XIV 
etc and the principal Kanauj inscriptions, also Dr, Gliosal, 
Hindu Revenue System’, pp. 261-63). A more interesting 
item is the Turns ka-danda occurring in one of Govinda- 
Chandra’s inscriptions (LA. XIV). Attempts have been 
made by some scholars (Stem Konow, E.I. IX, p. 321) to 
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explain it as a sort of Hindu jiziya. But it has been ably 
refuted by Hirananda Sastiy (Bee E.I. XIl'I), and the best 
.interpretation would be to hold it. as a tax for helping the 
king in repelling the Turuskas (compare the Danegelt). 




In the history of Kashmir we have a picture of royal 
exact i is. Under Sankara vanrmn heavy exactions were 
made from the market and other sources by officials of 
the attapatibkaya and arhakrtya department. Forced 
labour was imposed and Didda added to the severity of 
exactions. Officials were placed ai the gates of cities, and 
various ivavasthas made heavy exactions. One was the 
Asva-yhdsakdyastha, Spoliation of temples went on from 
the days of Sahkaravannan, and Barsa appointed an 
official to destroy images and confiscate the wealth of 
torn pies ( Ihrivtitpdtana-ndyaka). 

In the Deccan we have very little of detailed informa¬ 
tion. The Oalukya and Rastrakuta land-grants merely 
mention the udranya, -upetHkara, dhdnya and hiranya. 
One Rastrakuta grant, the Sanjan plates (E.I. XVIII), refers 
to the income from bhuta and vdta {blvutu-rdla-pratyaya). 


Southern India--Ptillav as and Colas .— When we come 
to the extreme South, we meet with a. large number of new 
items of taxation claimed and exacted by the Pa Havas and 
the Colas. In regard to the Palavas, he Bimhadgalli, the 
Mayidavalu plates, the Sanskrit charters of Pararaesvara- 
varman, Naudiv&rnian P all &v am all a and N andivai man 1. 
as well as the Tamil portions of the Kasakkudi, Karain. 
Tanuantottam, Velurpalayam and the Babur plates are of 
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interest. From these the chief sources of revenue seemed 
to l)e the following 

(a) The usual land-tax 

{&) The salt monopoly 

(c) Supply of sweet and sour milk, sugar, grass, 
wood and vegetables etc. for soldiers 

(d) Excise or profession taxes, like those on potters, 
toddi--drawers, shephards, brokers, salt-manu¬ 
facturers, producers of arica-nut, sellers of 
grain in the market, oil-pressers and weavers. 

(n) In addition the king claimed occasional dues like 
a fee on marriage, a fee for permission to build 
mansions or burn bricks, a fee for sinking wells 
and reservoirs, a fee for planting eocoanut trees 
etc. The king also claimed a supply of bullocks 
for the army and forced labour from his subjects 
(See G op a lan Pallavas pp. 151-153). 

The taxes and imposts claimed by the Colas are 
gathered from a number of inscriptions (S.I.I. Yol. 1, nos, 
5<), 61, 74, 78 also E.I. XV. 5.—Anbil grant). The more 
important items are:— 

{a) The usual royal share in money or produce 

(b) Cesses for the maintenances of the overseer, the 
village-watchman and the Kara nam who 
measured paddy (three handfuls) 

(c) Tax on looms, oil mills and on goldsmiths 

(d) Tax on animals and drugs 

(c) Tax on water-courses 

(/) Tolls on goods; lax on bazars and shops 

(g) Tax on salt 
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Moreover Cola kings seem to have exacted, dues on the 
sale of fish, bee-hives, manufactured cloth, and betel leaves. 
There was, a tax on rice in Kavlika and unripe fruits in 
Kartika, A tax was exacted to permit a marriage. Simi¬ 
larly something was to be paid to the king on the occasion 
of building a brick house of more than one-story or the 
cutting of a water-channel. There was a tax on Ajivikas 
(men of that sect or workmen''). 

Miscellaneous 'Fauces and Monopolies 

It is impossible to exhaust the various items of local 
imposts realised by kings of mediaeval India. Several 
Nepal inscriptions mention a tax called the mallakara and 
another the simhakara. Probably it was an impost 
to satisfy the Madias or a class of warriors (like the Mundlka 
demanded by the soldiery of Kashmir—See Ghosal H.B.S. 
p, 232-33). Tolls and duties were levied on commodities in 
transit at Mandapikas (See Bhav. Ins. p. 137 also X aidya 
Vol, III. 462). Under the Gujarat Caulukyas taxes were 
levied upon pilgrims, but J&yasimha Siddharaja stopped it 
at the intercession of his mother (Vaidya M.H.I. Vol. Ill 
p. 200). (Pilgrim taxes existed under the Turko-Afghahs 
and Fathans and even now it, subsists, in the state 
of Pal it an a). 

Monopolies also existed as in the days of the Artlia- 
saslra. Even today monopolies exist in Jaypur, Kashmir 
and other Indian States. 

Last of all there was the income from maritime cus¬ 
toms. We have very little information on this head, but 
there is an inscription of the Kakatiya Ganapati which 
59 
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Ihrows light on customs duties regulated by order of 
the king. (See Motnpalli pillar Ins. E.I. XII no. 22). 

It mentions that previous to Ganapati's time all articles 
on a vessel wrecker! oil the coast were taken, but Gamipati 
relaxed the rule. He fixed a new rate of duty on imports 
and exports. The articles of trade specially mentioned are 
— camphor, pearls, sandal, rose-water, ivovv, civet, copper, 
zinc, lead, silk, coral, pepper ami areca-mit. The rates of 
duly are 


1 Pagoda 1 /4 fnimm. 


3/4 


£ fan mu. 


} if a unt 


On on a (ohi of Sandal 
M M Camphor ami Pmrl 

1 Pagoda** value of iq v -b water, < vory 
t a.repltnv nil, copper fciur load :dVk 
On film lav otareea-nut 
thread coral 
On Silk 

I \n i m e lac of areoa««at 
Ollier Slates must have nieh snliedules of duty Uut all ijiimiimUoii 
is lost* 


H 

jj fana m. 

54 I a min . per hale. 

1 Pagoda & i faium, 


Exemption from Taxation.- Certain classes of people 
•seemed to have been exempted from taxes, and we have 
directions (o that effect in the Smrtis from the, days of 
Apastamba an., Vasistha. The B rahman a, especially the 
Srotriya, was never taxed. Brahmadeya lands wore free 
from taxation. The king was probably free from taxa¬ 
tion. In addition to these the Vedic student, the helpless, 
the mendicant, the infant, women of all classes, the blind 
the deaf and the dumb were all exempt from taxes* 

Ferry-dues were not taken from such persons, and 
according to Vasistha, met) earning less than a Karsapumi 
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as well as those living by alms were exempt. AW ides in¬ 
tended for sacrifice were free from duty. According to the 
Artbasasfm articles required for marriage etc. were not to 
be i-xed; and according to Apasthamba Sudras who washed 
the feeUr classes were free. As regards the immunity 
of the Braki'anas there is considerable difference of opi¬ 
nion. Aoordmg to Vasistha the Brahmana community 
was to >e exempted, but in the Mahabharala Bhisma 
en/nii upon kings to exact taxes and dues from Brahmauas 
livtig by trade or by other means of livelihood not recom¬ 
mended to members of their caste. 


Expenditure find get official savings and loans 

Very little is known about the main items of expendi¬ 
ture during the earliest period. Bat from time immemorial 
kings made it a point not to spend the whole revenue oh 
their own selves, but made arrangements for feeding the 
poor, building alms houses, keeping a. stock of grains for 
emergency purposes, in addition to spending money for the 
royal family, and for paying officials and for maintaining 
ihe army. In the Arthasastra the chief items of expenditure 
though not specifically laid down were on the following 

(a) The Royal family, the harem and the kitchen 

(b) Religions service, including the cost of per¬ 

forming sacrifices and payment to priests 
(/•) The Army and the civil service 
(d) The armoury, workshops, storehouses, cattle 
farms, royal horses and elephants 
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\p) Pensions to the learned and to the teachers of 
different arts and crafts 

(/) Maintenance of the poor, aged and infirm, pen¬ 
sions to the children o£ officials or soldiers i^oig 
in the service of the king 

(<j) Works of public utility as welt aseniergencv 
expenditures, namely, relief of disires., famine 
measures etc. 

h 

In later times expenditure depended on the roya-will 
and the previous items seem to have absorved vuryng 
proportions of the revenue. Nothing is known about* the 
amount of expenditure or the proportion of these various 
items. Everything depended on the will of the king as we 
know from the history of Kashmir. Towards the tdose of 
the Hindu period the Sukrani.fi gives us the proportions 
of expenditure, and from this we find that the army was to 
absorve £ of the revenue, gifts—1/12, principal officers 
1/12, the departments—1/12, king’s expenditure—1/12, and 
the rest was to be kept in the royal treasury. 

According to inscriptions there seems to have existed 
a central royal treasury with sub-treasuries. According to 
the Arlhasaslra, taxes were collected by the S&m&harta 
and deposited with the Sarmidhata or the treasurer (Bhanda- 
garika). The latter office is found even in the datakas. 
Most of the later inscriptions speak of the Bhandagavika. 
One inscription mentions the Bhandagarika of a queen 
(Bhandarkars list— 278). Another inscription of Biddha- 
raja Jay&sijpha of Gujarat- mentions his Vyayakarana- 
muh&mfttya (Bhandarkar’s list. -236). 








Eminent kings* of Mediaeval India seem to have made 
it u point to hoard money in their treasuries. In times of 
war and emergencies they imposed extraordinary taxes or 
benevolences. Sometimes, hard pressed, they either raised 
loans on their own security or depreciated the currency. 

■f 

ARMY 

In those times of continuous warfare the army was of 
vital importance to the state, and it was the primary object 
of attention on the part of the Hindu kings. (See 
Kan. p. 340). 

As in (lie previous periods the Hindu army was com 
posed of several divisions, namely- 

(1) The active army or the hereditary force* 

(Maul a) 

(2) Mercenary (Bhrtakas) 

(3) Of Guilds and Corporations (Srepibala) ' 

(4) Contingents: of feudatories (Samantabnla) 

(b) Contingents of allies (Mifrabala) 

(6) Contingents of aboriginal auxiliaries or the 
A tmnkas. 

i 

Composed of these various elements, the Hindu army 
was organised on traditional lines. Each king maintained 
a large number of war elephants, cavalry and infant ry, the 
use of chariots having fallen into disuse. War elephants 
remained the favourite of Hindu kings to the very last lays, 
and we all know how much they contributed to tire defeat 







of Hindu armies. at the. hands of the early 1’urk invaders 
like Mahmud. The Indian Mussulmans also borrowed the 
custom from the conquered and on more tban one occasion 
the elephant contributed to the defeat of Mussalrnan 
armies. Many of those animals wore well protected with 
armours and were employed in destroying the walls and 
battlements of invested forts and entrenchments. 1 hey 
also carried bags and baggages as well as heavy aero it I re- 
ments of war, and kings and high officials fought on their 
hack. Many of the Indian mqnarchs, especially those of 
the East, took the title of ‘Gajapatr as a distinguish¬ 
ing epithet. The elephant being of such importance, its loss 
or gain by an enemy was regarded as a great achievement. 
In almost; all the medieval Hindu States special care was 
taken to maintain elephants with a high official (Gaja- 
dhyak§a) taking care of them. 

('cfrVdLry. The cavalry was of great' .iniporlance and 
contributed to the swift, movement of armies as well as 
raiding expeditions. Cavalry warfare was however not 
very popular in regions like Bengal intersected by innu¬ 
merable rivers, where horses naturally deteriorated. 
Most kings of North India and some in the South distin¬ 
guished themselves by large cavalry forces. The I’ratih&ra 
kings of Kanauj maintained huge cavalry forces, and four 
of these, each 700,000 strong, were constantly ready for war, 
according to Mussulman historians like Bolahnan. Olhei 
armies like those of the Gujarat Caul nicy as or the Yadovas 
of Devagiri were rich in cavalry. According to Rice 
(Mysore and Koorg p. 17!) some of the Yftdava cavalry wore 
breast-plates. 








Last of all carao the h if an try which, in most cases 
formed the backbone of the army. They occupied a lower 
position in the army, though they were generally the most 
numerous. 

Maintenance . As a rule the majority of soldiers were 
mercenaries who fought for wages. But in addition there 
were contingents which were supplied by fief-holders or 
im.}.dat.m?s who held lands on condition of military service. 
Successful officers or valiant soldiers were often rewarded 
by grants of land, as also the children of those dying in 
war. 

The practice of granting land to soldiers was very old, 
and probably the slate exacted taxes and Supplies front 
the subjects. On this early as well as later information is 
rather meagre, though even in the days of Arthasastra 
Kautilya speaks of Ayudhiyaka villages as well as the 
Senahhakta as an impost. Very little details are forth¬ 
coming, and in the inscriptions we have little evidence. 
During march or movements armies had the right of exact¬ 
ing supplies from localities, and this practice was in greater 
force in the South. Probably the soldiers had the right of 
comma n doe ring bulls and draught animals as well as of 
exacting footage (01 ins. of the 'V aka takas and the Pallavas). 

Spee-L^ ps .—There were special corps' attached to 
all armies. The personal guards of the king held a higher 
position, and in the South, especially in the time of Nolam 
has and the Hoysalas, there arose the practice of enlisting 
special life-guards, the Dam das. These Gan id as were ever 
ready to sacrifice their lives, and the position of a (iamda 
was so honourable that royal princes made themselves 
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Garudas to their sovereign. They protected tho, royal per¬ 
son and fought for his honour, and there are instances of 
such people dying or committing suicide on the death of 
iheir master. (See Rice Mysore & Koorg p. 171). They 
were chosen for desperate enterprises, and they received the 
rjohi or honour of getting betel from their masters on 
important occasions. 

On their master’s death they put- an end to their lives, 
and when they fell their families were granted rent-free 
lands which were called Kdhiad or Koddgi, Rakta-Koflatj-t 

or Nettarakodayi. ■ 

Special mercenary corps were often employed, and 
foreigners excelling in peculiar modes of fighting were 
maintained. Knrnata or Huma soldiers were famed as 
mercenaries and in Sind an Arab corps was maintained at 
the time of Dahir. This crops refused to light the Mussal- 
rnans on their approach to Sind. Auxiliary corps were 
maintained for facilities of transport, and supply. Some m 
the inscriptions refer to an officer in Eastern India known 
as Gamctyumika and probably he was in charge of trans¬ 
port. Similarly there were officers in charge of catapults 
and seige-operatious and they were styled Dmthsadha- 
mdhanika , according to some authorities. 

Arras and weapons. — The arms and weapons generally 
consisted of lances and javelins as well as the sword, the 
mace, the bow and the arrow. The chapters of the Sanh- 
parvan of the Mahabharata give us the characteristic 
weapons and the ways of fighting of the Indian people of 
the different, localities. 

Fire Arms - -Towards the close of the Hindu period 







Army 


some new weapons seem to have been used. One inscrip¬ 
tion refers io the use of arnni by the Yadavas (Rice p. 171), 
and Bice takes it to mean some sort of fire-arms. The 
8ukraniti mentions ? Milik&s and gives us the description 
of fire-arms, but its date is disputed. 

Wars were of constant occurrence as is too well known 
to students of Indian History. Not to speak of sporadic 
conquests like that of Samudragupla, Ilarsa, or YaSodhar- 
inan, there were innumerable struggles of long dura¬ 
tion sometimes against hereditary enemies and sometimes 
against foreign invaders. Tints in North India a long war 
had to be waged by the Guptas against the Ksatrapas. The 
war against the Hunas was long and bloody and had to be 
continued by the Guptas, the Maukharis and the Vardhanas 
of Thanesvara. Later there were triangular contests for 
supremacy in North India in which the Pratiharas, the 
Pfilas and the Rastrakutas participated-. The fall of the 
Pratiharas, who had also checked the Mussulmans, was 
succeeded by constant wars among the states that grev. up. 

In the South perpetual war was waged by the Pallavas 
and their successors, the Colas, against the minor states of 
the Tamil country, while throughout the long history of. 
the Deccan, the Calukyas, the Rastrakutas and the 
Gaiukyas of Kalyan had to wage incessant war against the 
dominant power in Tamil India, namely, the Pallavas and 
.their successors, the Colas. The Eastern Calukyas too 
fought against the Rastrakutas, and one continuous 12 
years’ war is recorded (by Narendra Mrgaraja 799-843, also 
Vijayaditya vs. the Gahgas and the Rastrakutas). 

In course of these huge armies had to be raised, and we 
40 
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have references to their size. In the North Harsa's army 
numbered 20,000 elephants and 100,000 horses and nearly 
the same number of foot. The Pratih&ra cavalry, according 
to the Mussulmans, numbered more than two millions, 
while, according to them, the Hindu contingent sent against 
Mahmud was of a huge number. Tu the South tire same was 
the state of affairs. One Pallava inscription speaks of 
Vdkramaditya’s array several hundred thousands strong, 
while, according to the Soratur records, the Cola army was 
nearly 9 lacs in strength. The army of the Yadavas which 
was destroyed by their enemies comprised 200,000 infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry (DKD. 504). In course of these, open 
fightings like the battles of Koppam, Soratur and Kudal 
Samgarnan took place, vast tracts were devastated and un¬ 
told sufferings were caused. Long sieges were undertaken 
and fortresses were reduced (Cf. capture of Revati island and 
the siege of Kafka—I)K1) 362.). For the proper defence of 
the country important frontier towns as well as capital 
cities were well guarded, fortified and garrisoned. The his¬ 
tory of the South is full of records describing sieges of forti¬ 
fied cities, like KancI or Revatidvipa. 

One inscription describes the battlements of Kanit, 
while a Pallava record describes a siege of 12 years. While 
Iloysala Visnuvardhana describes his capture of three 
kinds of forts (DKD 496). 

In the North fortresses like Gopadri were garrisoned, 
and we have a Cahaman’a record describing the Mussul¬ 
man attack on 11 ansi (I. A, 1912 Han si Oahamana record of 
Prthviraja). 

Very little is known about the frontier forts and the 
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fortified towns, but if is possible that (lie commander of 
forces exercised control in the city as in the case of Gopadri. 

Army Command .—The army was more often com¬ 
manded by kings or royal princes when these were men of 
exceptional military ability. Many of the Gupta kings like 
Samud ragupta, Candragupta IT, or Skandagupta com¬ 
manded in person. That was also the case with Pala 
rulers like Dharma, Deva, or Ramapala. Sena kings like 
Laksmanasena did the same, al least in youth. Most of 
the Rastrakuta, Calukya, Pal lava and Cola kings did the 
same. In Ihe absence of the king, valiant royal princes or 
trusted feudatories led armies, and prominent among; 
such fighting princes we may mention Vikrama I Calukya, 
Yikrama VI, and Skandagupta while they were heirs- 
ap parent. Of feudatories leading armies we have also 
many examples. 


DIPLOMACY AND INTER STATE DEALINGS 

From time immemorial, the rulers of Indian states 
carried ou fighting amongst themselves for supremacy, the 
idea of a universal empire floating before their eyes. Under 
the Maurvas alone this ideal was to some extent realised’ 
but as soon they declined in power, the old unstable 
equilibrium came to characterise Indian Politics. 

In the midst, of these wars and conflicts, states had to 
maintain their relations with neighbours. Generally the 
relations between two neighbouring states were those of 
hostility, and this natural hostility between two contiguous 
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states was the basic principle on which the politics of the 
Mandala was based. A state had a natural enemy in its 
contiguous state while the state existing on the frontiers of 
the latter was an enemy of the same and hence a friend of 
the first one. One this principle, there arose the Mandala 
which comprised a string of states alternately inimical and 
friendly to the primary state. Then came the Madliyama 
king on whose attitude much depended. Last of all, was 
the Uddsina- state which by its interferance could materially 
influence the political conditions of the Mandala. 

Kings had to maintain their existence by means of 
alliances and by maintaining a strong military force. When 
one state became more powerful, its king made up his mind 
to conquer the rest and there arose a perpetually unstable 
political equilibrium. Once war broke out, states had 
either to join one side or declare their neutrality or to 
maintain an attitude of dubiousness. This gave rise to the 
“sixfold policy” or Sddynnya comprising Sandhi (peace), 
Viaraha (war), Yana (march for war); Asana (or neutral 
inactivity), DvmdMbhdvd (a dubious attitude) or Sawsraya 
(adoption of the protection of the rising power). By these 
means dynasties preserved themselves from ruin but when 
rulers gained strength they wanted to enforce their suzerain 
authority over their neighbours. The writers on the ‘art of 
Government' extol the virtues of conquest and leave to 
kings the choice of war and peace after a consideration of 
political circumstances. War and conquest was highly 
lauded in India and the result was a perpetual conflict. 
This war continued throughout the whole of the Hindu 
period and towards the close of Hindu independence. 
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weakened each one of the military monarchies which fell 
easy preys to Mussulman attacks. 

Tii the days; of the Arthasastra, diplomatic relations 
were maintained by kings with their neighbours by means 
of various types of agents These included the Du fa 
(ambassador), the ParinsHartha (diplomatic agent) and. the 
A isrstdrtha, Oandragu pta, Bindusara and Asoka sent 
embassies to foreign kings, and under the last permanent 
ambassadors seem to have been employed. But later on, 
peaceful relations between states hardly existed and the 
Data under cover of his immunities became a sort of spy as 
rvonId appear from his qualifications laid down in the 
.. Smrtis and the works on polity. Political espionage also 
became a laudable act and kings scrupled not to weaken 
their friends or enemies by inciting enemies against them 
or undermining the loyalty of their subjects and officials. 
Active agents sometimes anticipated the hostile acts of an 
invading army as we know from the Arthasastra and other 
later works. Hence in the eyes of later writers, the employ¬ 
ment of spies against neighbouring princes was an act of 
necessity and diplomacy was the art of deceiving friends 
and foes alike {par at is a nd h d n a ). 

War was lauded as the primary occupation of kings 
and the writers on the art of government call upon kings tn 
be ever ready for it. In each book chapters are devoted to 
the necessity of fortifications and military organisation. 
Kings were to remain ever on the alert. Pacific disposi¬ 
tion meant death and ruin to kings. Activity and 
preparedness was the only way to self-preservation and 
success. 
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Tn times of hostility, the laws of war remained humane, 
i he use of certain kinds of weapons was forbidden, unneces¬ 
sary slaughter was denounced while the grant of quarter m 
tlie vanquished or to women, children or non-combatants 
was extolled. We find rules and canons laid down on 
these topics in almost, all works on polity and government 
from the days of the Maliabharata (Sauti Oh. 96, 100; also 
Manu-Samhita Oh, VII 90-94). But inspite of all these, 
countries and peoples suffered during wars and invasions. 
Conquerors and invading army commanders were em¬ 
powered to ravage territories, destroy harvests, cut off water 
supplies, or to set fire to fortifications (See Manu-Samhita 
V 1 0 195-201). 1’he goods and chattels of the conquered fell 
into tiie hands of the invaders-and were distributed as booty 
among the conquerors. Thus the principles of Lohha-vijaya 
and Amra-vijaya predominated and untold miseries befell 
the inhabitants of vast tracts. 


We have innumerable instances of such destructive 
wars from inscriptions and traditional records. The 
horrors of the Kalinga war are described in Asoka's XllI th 
rock edict. The Guptas rooted out rival dynasties in 
Hindustan with vengeance, and in still later periods wars 
became more destructive and ruinous to provinces and 
states. Rival armies destroyed the capital cities of kings 
and in such manner the great capital cities of India, like 
Valapi, Madura, Kalyana, Anhalwara, Ohara or the great 
city of Kanauj suffered terribly. The brutalities of the 


Colas to the conquered are described in their own inscrip¬ 
tions while the Soraffur Inscription describes the destruc¬ 
tion ot a part, of the Calukya dominions, where men and 
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women were slaughtered, women were viola led and the 
country harrowed with fire and sword. 

Under such circumstances, war was the normal 
relationship between states. To preserve peace, kings often 
strengthened themselves by matrimonial alliances. The 
policy of matrimonial alliance was the foundation of the 
rising power of the Guptas as well as of the Yakatakas. The 
Guptas strengthened their monarchy by establishing 
marital relations with the Nagas and Vakatakas. Similar 
was the policy of the Oalukyas of Kalyau, the Cedis and 
various other dynasties. 


JUSTICE AND JUDICIARY IN THE HINDU STATES 

Though the age preceding the Turk? conquest of India 
saw the decay of popular influence over the constitutional 
machinery it was characterised by a development of the 
Hindu judiciary as well as of Hindu law. 

In the domain of judicial administration the ever¬ 
growing authority of the king did not succeed in killing the 
minor jurisdictions possessed by villages, clans or cor¬ 
porations of various descriptions and almost all the 
lawgivers and authors of the Nibandhas enumerate the 
various classes of law-courts, namely : — 

(1) The courts of clans and families 

(2) The courts of village-elders 

(3) The courts of guilds 

(4) The courts of municipalities, or commercial orga¬ 
nisations or corporations 










(5) The royal courts of first instance in local areas 

(6) The court at the capital city with the Tract vi- 
vakas at its head 

(7) The King sitting on appeal as the highest judge 
of the realm. 

Village courts existed from the days of the Vedic com¬ 
munities and administered the customary laws. The 
courts of guilds also arose early as also these of clans and 
corporations. Municipal courts strengthened their juris¬ 
dictions with the grant of royal charters, while royal 
courts came to be highly organised in course of tirne,^ 
Perhaps a great advance was made in the organisation 1 of 
the judiciary as well as the codification of laws in the days 
of the Mauryas, if we are to rely on the account of 
the Arthasastra. There we find law courts in all important 
administrative centres, and these were presided over by the 
Dharmasthas who mainly administered the 18 divisions of 
the traditional Dharma Law. In addition we Kid the 
various Kaniaha-rndhana courts administering the regiila- 
lations created by Royal edict or ordinances or enforced 
various administrative measures. On the fall of the 
Mauryas, many of the ordinances lost their legal force but, 
(lie old code was adopted with modification by the later 
lawgivers. The old Dharma law was highly stressed upon, 
and the judiciary was also modified. The Pr&dvivakas of 
later times took the place of the Dharmastbas or the 
Amatyas of the Arthasastra. The King’s appellate function 
remained as before but gradually kings ceased to function 
as judges, their judicial powers vesting in Dhamia-dhyaksas 
or Pradvivakas. 
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During the later Hindu Period, the jurisdiction of 
Hindu royal courts became more comprehensive. The 
traditional divisions of law into 18 heads remained as be¬ 
fore, but all the Kantaka-sodhana jurisdictions, created by 
Maurya regal ordinances, vested in ordinary courts. The 
Dbarmasastra writers like the authors of the Mami-Samhita 
and Yaj havalkya Samhita emphasise indeed the excellence 
of the Dharma codes over the Art hasastra, but in practice, 
the compilers of later law codes, while they scoffed at the 
Arthasastra, embodied all the legal principles contained 
therein in their own codes. 

As to the sources of law, the older heads were recognis¬ 
ed, namely, the injunctions of the Sruti, the Stujdi and local 
customs. The recognition of custom led. by the amplifica¬ 
tion of the civil and criminal law as well a s the law of 
procedure in certain localities and provinces. Royal edicts 
often materially altered the criminal code, anti new offences 
were created by royal order. 

In the legal administration of Hindu India, a distinc¬ 
tion between civil and criminal jurisdiction did 'not. exist, 
though criminal offences like theft with violence, slander, 
injuries,.violent crimes, rape and abduct ku> came under 
special divisions called $ahasa K Ydi'kparuiiya, Danda- 
paruhya and Strmmgrahana. - This division was more 
■scientific than the one in modern jurisprudence which often 
gAes rise U4 »>yoss-sui ts,fep,llMn tort and in the law of crimes. 

Civil law saw a great development, at the hands o! 
jurists and interpreters who made it a point to oring law 
to the changed ^-&tion of society and the modified sod a 
ideals. Different*- varieties 0 f interpretation gave rise to 
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different schools of inherifence and division of property, and 
the N.i band has and commentaries mark the transition 
to the growth of different schools, which came to have 
formal recognition about the time of the advent of 
the British. 

In criminal law the old ideas and principles remained 
in vogue. No one was punished without clear evidence of 
his guilt. In the absence of eye-witnesses, circumstantial 
evidence was taken into consideration though there were 
crances of grave miscarriage of justice as we know f rom I he 
Mrechakatika. Punishment varied not only according to 
the gravity of the offence but with the social status of the 
accused and the injured. Judicial torture remained on the 
statute books tiVough the author of the Arthasast ra advo¬ 
cated caution in its application. If we are to believe in 
foreign accounts, it was hardly resorted to during later 
periods. 

The ckl barbaric punishments like death with various 
kinds of torture viz., by burning, drowning or mutilation 
of limbs, -ismaineil in the legal books, bub-ithe influence of 
pacific teachings as well as of the doctrine of Aifhpsa led to 
the disuse ol many of these cruel punishments’. Thus 
according to Pa Hi ah, capital punishment was hardly 
inflicted, and Hiuen Tsaffg says that for repeated ac£ s °f 
treason mutilation was the punishment. The evident -Ofl 
the early Muslim writers and travellers also to prove 
the same thing. 

In all higher courts, assessors (Sahhyas) were allowed 
to have a place by the side of the judgv They did not 
occupy the position of modern jurors, * Jl1 * functioned 
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as legal experts and did much to stand in the way of mis¬ 
carriage of justice. 

The Adjective law was highly developed, and 
definite rules of procedure were recognised. Any one com¬ 
plaining of injury had to file a detailed plaint showing the 
nature of his rights and the infringmeni thereof and had to 
furnish details as to the commission of injury and descrip¬ 
tion of the person accused. After a formal examination of 
the plaint, it was admitted and the other party was sum¬ 
moned. In matters of urgency, or in cases of violence, 
the accused was summoned by warrant and the writ of 
Asedha was issued against him, or he was summarily put 
under arrest or legal restraint. Evidence was then taken 
as to the facts and the nature of the dispute. 

Evidences were of various classes, namelyThose 
furnished by (1.) written documents, or in their absence, 

(2) the proof of title arising out of prescription (docu¬ 
ments were either attested by royal officials or by private 
witnesses (3) The oral testimony of persons of good repute. 
Men closely related to the parties of bad repute were 
excluded from giving evidence. 

In the absence of human witnesses, ordeals { Di-vyas) 
had to be resorted to. These though absent in older books 
find a place in Yajfiav&lkva Smrti and other later works. 
The five older ordeals were :— 

(1) ordeal of the balance 

(2) ,, by fire 

(3) „ by water 

(4) ,, by poison 

(5) ,, water dedicated to gods (kosa). 
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Later books add to the number of ordeals: Katy&yana 
mentions the balance, fire, water, poison, wafer dedicated 
lo gods (kosa), Gliata and oath on the head of children, and 
in Kara da we have also a large number of ordeals. 

In ordinary cases, except in heinous offences, like 
murder, rape, or arson, the accused had the right of 
appointing a lawyer or a friend (PmtinidM) to represent 
him. The parties were subjected to cross-examination, and 
the answers were written down {as in the Mrcchakatika). 
The & res thin and Kayastha attended the court, one to write 
down tire evidence and the other to examine the value of dis¬ 
puted articles. Cross-examination was entrusted to the 
judge, and that was often a sounder principle. 

After the evidence had been gone through carefully, 
the assessors gave out their opinion, the judge pronounc¬ 
ed the verdict and the royal officers executed the sentence. 
In civil matters, the decision of the judge was embodied in 
the decree and it was a record of great value. Royal courts 
as well as the courts of corporation were courts of record, 
and a royal decree in a sub put an end to disputes. 

Appeals .—The final appeal lay before the king who was 
the fountain-bead of justice and had the power of commut¬ 
ing sentences, or granting a reprieve. Many kings prided 
themselves upon their impartial justice and we have 
instances in later history. But there were grave mis¬ 
carriages of justice, when the king was self-willed, greedy, 
or vindictive. 
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POLICE ADMINISTRATION 

Tor the police administration of the country Hindu 
Rings took vigorous measures. The Arthasastra gives 11 s 
the following details :—(1) First of all, fhe frontiers were 
well guarded. There were fortifications in the frontier dis¬ 
tricts and officials called An tap alas guarded the frontiers, 
examined imported articles, took away the weapons of 
foreign immigrants or traders and watched new arrivals. 

(2) Secondly, the rivers, riparian districts and coastal 
regions were under naval officials, who not only chased 
pi rales, but took the ferries under control, since ferry-dues 
also went r.o the King. They also did much to save the 
people in times of foreign invasion or floods. They also 
apprehended suspects as well as those taking monastic 
vows improperly. 

(3) Thirdly, the country was divided into districts 
under Damlanayakas or Dandapalas, while in cities the 
Paura or city officer' had his guards. He had multifarious 
duties. (See Kaut.ilya chapter on the Nagaraka). 

(4) In villages or rural areas, local people acting as 
assessors under the Headman or the Pafica were entrusted 
with police duties and they were as before responsible for 
the peace and security of the rural areas. They were also 
liable to make good the losses inflicted on people, caused 
through their negligence. They were also empowered to 
expel habitual criminals, adulterers or thieves, 

(5) In important strategic points Gulinas were 
established. At night the guards watched the streets and 
movements were forbidden except on urgent reasons and 
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that with permission. For free movements sometimes 
pass-ports were issued. 

In (he unsettled areas between villages the Vi vita- 
dhvaksa and his men preserved the peace. The Artha- 
sast-ra gives us details about the work of the Vivita- 
dhyaksa. He was assisted by a number of menials and 
guards and employed dogs trained to track criminals. (In 
the approach of burglars or bands of criminals, news was 
sent to the people or the head-quarters by means of 
carrier-pigeons. 

(6) Large numbers of spies were employed to watch 
over suspects. Hotels, the resorts of the rowdy, or those 
addicted to women, pleasure-loving men without means 
of livelihood, or vagabonds wore watched. Spies in the 
garb of mendicants, astrologers, soothsayers, traders or men 
in distress apprehended culprits in the act of committing 
crimes. The causes of suicide or sudden death were 
enquired into, and post-mortems were held. All these 
duties were entrusted to officers of the Kantakasodhana 
department. 

Minor criminal magistrates for special purposes also 
existed, namely---Dasaparadhikas in charge of 10 minor 
offences or Dasaparadhikas in charge of offending slaves ?), 
And Cauroddharanikas (for apprehending thieves). A tax 
for helping the apprehension of thieves (Cauroddharanika) 
was also levied. 

Local responsibility was a feature of Hindu police 
administration. All officials were liable for losses suffered 
by people within their jurisdiction, and ibis responsibility 
or paying re par ai on ultimately lay on the king’s shoulders. 
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By this mentis, the efficiency of (he local police was main¬ 
tained. This system survived during the middle ages and 
subsists in many places even now. 

When fiefs were granted or villages were made over 
to Brah.nianas as Brahnuideyas or to corporations, they 
were often vested with the charge of the police of these 
localities. They were also vested with minor criminal 
jurisdiction. 

for police work large numbers of guards, and soldiers 
were employed. There whs no distinction between the 
military and the civil police. Khasas, Caiidalas, fJiitas, 
Bhatas in addition to mercenary adventurers from Malaya 
or Karrtata were largely employed in rural areas. Village 
elders or headmen as well as their subordinates were 
mostly paid and maintained by local contributions. 


HISTORY OP THE KINGDOM OF KASHMIR 

A number of difficulties stand in die way of our forming a (me and 
exact idea of the political and cpmstitutira j1 life in India on the eve of 
the Mussulman conquest, First of all, there is a lack of recorded history, 
in the true Sense of the word and an absent at of detail! relating’ to the 
adm i ill skrrt five institutions. 1 n scrip I ions are sometimes a vail aide 
hut these are not only of doubtful value but very often they represent- 
the pompomi declarations of autocratic rulers who magnify their 
own greatness at the cost of real history. Last of all, we cannot rely on 
legal treatises or books on the art of government since in these we 
find a high tide of idealism, with regard to political life. Under such 
circumstances a historian and more especially one endowed with a love 
for his own country is very apt to delineate a picture of good government 
in India in spite of the fact that So far aa public life was concerned the 
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people liad lost, all interest in it, all real cheeks on irrespon¬ 
sible regal power had! disappeared, an<j the good and evil of subjects 
depended upon the good and evil qualif ies of their ruler. What was true 
of the rest of the world was true in this country and India was noi an 
exception to the general rule. 

With a view to offer an account of real political life, we present, 
an analysis of the political history of Kashmir, the only province of 
India of which a detailed and realistic arcotmt is preserved for ns by 
the powerful pen of a writer like Kulhumi, That great poet and historian 
not entirely free from personal bias or the peculiar belief a and mperst-i 
tions of his age preserve# for ua an account which is not only iHuiiiftntiling 
and realistic but also gives us an insight into the life of a people left to 
the care of irresponsible despots, 

Kashmir was a province of India* almost isolated from the rest of 
the country and inhabited originally by a section of the Aryan people, 
though in course of time immigrants from beyond India materially altered 
1 ho character of the population. The king was, in theory, all powerful, 
and in J‘[ a ] fmuau* days; the idea had gained ground that the .king wa s the 
father of the people and he was regarded as a part of the God Siva- 

The country passed through many vicissitudes of fortune, and after 
a long rule by native monarch# it passed to. foreign rulers* named 
J Tusk a, Juska and Tvamska, and later the If up a Hihiragula, whose 
horrible recoid of cruelty and inhumanity remains as yet unsurpassed 
by tyrants of other countries, established himself in Kashmir. 

Next* the country came under dynasties of local prmoes> namely, 
those of the Ivarkobi, Utpala ml the Lohfua dynasties. Most of the 
princes were practically irresponsible and their tyranny was subject only 
to the limitation of an armed popular rising, deposition or their as,salina¬ 
tion by rivals. The mass of the people was poor and remained content 
with their peaceful toil. The priesthood had wealth and social position but 
these did not stand in the way of their being oppressed at the instance of 
the tyrants. In course of time, there arose the Dmruirm or local chiefs and 
the band# of mercenary soldiers, the Tandrim and EkdhgtiS i who proved 
a veritable source of disturbance to the country and enemies to the pros¬ 
perity of the subject#. In the midst of these, king# found it no easy 









to rule the country and had recourse to all measures of highhanded¬ 
ness to put an end to their enemies, Some kings, no doubt, strove to 
look into the interests of the people but a good many proved tyrannical 
and highhanded, Goaded by tyranny, the people were alienated and the 
obnoxious rulers wore sometimes driven out and, as we find very 
often, put to death. Their disappearance brought anarchy in the country 
and the elders sometimes elected their rulers. We have repeated 
instances of mpli elections to the regal office and of elected or selected 
kings iri|y. be cited the names of Arya.rajn (B.T, II, lib), Meghavahami, 
Mairgupta (at the instance of Yikratnadityu) and Uuilahhavardhaiia, the 
Son-in-law of Buladitya (li.T. Ill, 528); Then after the extinction of 
the line of LaJitapicla (Karkota) ministers made Avail tivarin.an king. 

Then after tyrannical rule of 8 an kvinmu'miui haying ended by 
his nssasiimtiotr, the country parsed under Queen Sugandlm acting as 
regent on behalf of her sun G opal a carman, aided by the Tantnns and 
the E lain gas. On the murder of Sugandtm, the Tqntrini became the real 
ruler in the kingdom ancl setup four kings of whom, one Ctijiraviuina j i so 
disgusted his people by his degraded life and tyranny that he had; to 
lose Ids life at the hands of bis exasperated subjects, A human monster, 
Umnattavanti was then set up on the throne, only to make his name 
execrated by his tortures and enormities. On the extinction of the 
ITtpalas, the Jlruh m anas put Yainsknm on the throne. Then 
Sahgmmadeva became king, and sometime after his death the country 
was ruled by the able yet heartless Queen Did da who not only acted, ns 
regent for her sons but uHupately ascended the throne as queen regnant 
(VI* 332)* Another Queen Srllekha dominated for some time, and alter 
a time Kashmir came to lie ruled by tyrants like Har.sa (A.D. 1089-J 101), 
After the md end which he merited, the Brahmins again put tlceala on 
the throne, and after'him the country suffered from the i bring of 
pamara.y (A.D, 1112-1120), while Turki and Mussulman adventurers 
found It place in the country. Such strifes continued for a long time. 
Wars of .succession came to be waged and at, length a stranger, a low caste 
Hindu ascended the throne. His >on liyder was reared up by a Mussul¬ 
man, Islam became a force in the country and the last prince of the 
royal family who lias succeeded in getting back his throne died. Tim 
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Mussulman, Shah Mir, made himself the real ruler of the country. He 
forced the ;(|iieen of the Hindu ruler, Kota, Dotty to marry him, but that 
royal princess put an end to i\ life of degradation by siahfeitig herself to 
death, on the night of her marriage, 

Kashmir came under Mussulman influence and then Die faith of the 
Prophet gradually gained ground. With all these tioisatife-, however, 
it y remarkable that the country preserved its- nominal imlependoBee, 
even when Hindustan had been overrun by the Turks', owing t 6 its natural 
illation. This in dependence continued for a long fane, and was 
only ended when the Mussulman minister of the last king deposed his 
nUlster and founded an in dependant kingdom for himself (1340), 

The above account goes io show the evite which' are the natural 
t^onseq nonces of a personal government and make ft It clear how iii 
Kashmir there was the lack of a real constitutional machinery, strong 
enough to hind the hands of,an irresponsible ruler. Ordinarily, the people 
had no other way out but to acquiesce in all governments both gbod and 
bad and only to bide their time when the death of a tyrant, or the accession 
of a benevolent ruler was sure to n^ake them happy and forget the evils 
of past tyranny. Sometimes powerful ministers came to their rescue 
but; mure often these men merely consolidated personal power and tor¬ 
mented the people fey their Itigbhandednefts and crimes. In extreme 
oases, however, the people asserted themselves am! among these the 
Brahmins, eiijoyitfg social privilege, ployed a prominent i>arf. In soiiie 
case?, tyrants were assart na ted or were pu t to death by r ivals, or fey power¬ 
ful ministers But these flatter were often more mindful of their own 
inferest-s Ilian i'hoste of the people. The mercenary soldiers like the 
Tembrinfr or I lie ETmtgas^ or feudal chiefs l^ko the TMtuarm were another 
disturbing element. King-makers often appeared and occasionally the 
relations of the King’s wife and concwldn.es dominated] the kingdom. 

Under such a system,, the natural tendencies of monarchy were 
either to prove tyrants or engage in. foreign conquests and wars. Some 
of the rulers were undoubtedly able, like Lalitaditya, Sanlkattivarmaii, 
Jamjar] a or even the notorious Dulda. Soiree of these* distinguished 
themselves by the patronage of literature or the arts or were munificent 
towmids Brnhiriinsa or the religions bodies. But fey far the majority of 
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the rest were tyrants whose highfeftflcfedQessi called forth the denunciation 
of the native historian or the rai^e of their subjects In more than one 
instance it was believed that a tyrannical Mug nisei hit* death owing to the 
curse of his subjetiIs, and whenever that event happened the people 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

Without attempting to make a catalogue of the crimes of Kudin^i 
Icings wo may simply mention those whose enormities were of a singular¬ 
ly violent nature, so as to demonstrate the evils from which the country 
mlTered, owing to the rule of irresponsible tyrants without any conjikt- 
tutional check. 

One king Durkridm Pratap&clitya II forcibly manned another's 
wife (U.T. IV. ITS), Xing Iayapida made himself odious by his fiscal 
exactions on the advice of the Kayastlias and by the confiscation of 
Brahniiin agra haras {B.T. IV, 62Qff). King La li tup Ida filled hie court 
with courtesans, and the mark of their, footprint became the badge of 
mmisteral office (Tt.T. TV. 070), Sari karavamrau distinguished himself 
by his manifold ways of fiscal oppression (V, 105,-180) ami Multiplied 
the cjfli.ce of Kaya(*ha-a, who invented new items of taxation.. Under 
Cakravamifan the kingdom remained at the mercy of the king's com.ni- 
bines Hatml and Nugalata, and the Donibas became the real rulers of the 
state, TTnmattavaliti made himself odious by killing hi- father the ex- 
king Partha (V, 428-38) and took fiend hh pleasure in stubbing iioSked 
wataien,- by cutting oft the limbs of workmen, or in ripping open the 
wombs of pregnant women (V, 440-41), Another pririee Ksomagupta 
delighted in committing adultery with his minister' wives (1LT. VI. 
154-105), while the same became the guiding passion of the able hut 
nmscrnpuious queen Didda (VI. 188-189) who consolidated her power by 
murdering her grandsons Nnndlgupta, Tribliuvana arid IShjn ugupta 
(li.l. VI. 210-830). King K&lasa beoaiae the patron of low favourites 
and fallen women and filled his harem with Turk! women. Another 
quteen, Srftekha, consolidated her power* by putting her n/r Maid raj a to 
death ULT. VII, 133).. Last} of all, came el King Har$a -wlto had tint 
only revolted against his tather, hut distinguished himself by his exnd- 
lence in all kinds of sins arid crimes conceivable to man. His fiscal 
extortions knew no bounds (VII. U)t>L110f>), OSfoti only did ho take 
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measures to make money by robbing' temple* blit went so far as to appoint 
an official called Devot-pat ana nay aka to da*eorate temples. Yet the.se 
financial extmtions are nothing when we go through tlie catalogue of his 
other crimes and aggravations. His lascmeusiw& wasi unboimcted and not 
satisfied with the large number of concubines or the wives, of others, he 
held intercourse with his own sister-, ami stepmothers and even violated 
hie father's! sister ks daughter Nagfi (It.T* VIL il4fi-48) Kalhana indig¬ 
nantly calls him a Bajuhlmiiava. 

Fiscal tyranny To find money for personal plfea.sujte&, kiiigs resort- 
ed to unbounded fiscal extortion. Not to speak of kings like Harsa or 
those who merely {confiscated temple property> king San-kamvmi'run 
permanently added to the royal income by the following exactions, 
Kalluna mention* the following measures and taxes (Y ; 105-180): — 

(1) Resumption of texnple lands arid levy of a new tax (’Pratikara). 

(2) Tax on the sale of incense and sandal at temples. 

(3) Levy of a tax on sales in markets' and creation of the Attaprati- 
bhaga office, 

(4) Creation of the Grhakrtya office. 

(5) Made exactions by reducing weights. 

(G) Levied 13 kinds of begins or forced 'labour on villagers, 

(7) Levied new impositions fur the pay of Skundakas and Grama- 
kayasthas and appointed five now Diviras, 

Kvev the good Yasa&kara appointed four new officers to collect ceases 
in towns (Nagaradhik r t a s), To those Maim added his Exactions from 
temples and for this purpose created the offices of temple exploiter 
(Devotpatamimlyaka) and acquisition of money (Artlianayaka), The 
country beanie full of KdyastUas and in the llajatanmgini we have 
repeated denunciation of these officials (E.T. V, 184, YIlT, 88-04 etc.). 

Acini in i st rat ive li i s tory : —Ka lha.ii a's naira i i ve gi ves u s materia 1 s f o r 
the administrative system, of Kashmir and its gradual evolution. We are 
told that (I. 118-20) originally there were several high officials dap*, the 
Judge, the Revenue Superintendent, the Treasurer, the Commander of 
the army, the faivoy, Hie Piirohita and the Astrologer. But king 
Jahmka created 18 higher offices (Eanuasihas). Gradually other offices 
were added, and of these the* injure import ant wore those- of 
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the Lekhadlukai'in (III. 20fJ> and those which we-fe created by Latitadiiyi 
namely, the .Paiit;umahfi4abdji, the Mahn^iiidlnvjVrahrka, the Mahaprati- 
hSra, the MabaSvaaala, the MaJubbhaiuta^arilca and the 
Muhaflad h m ab ha-ga. 

Under Jay&pida the Bharmadhikararia wn$ organist! (IV., 588), 
Under Saukaiavannan, the AitaprrdiblitLga and Grhnlkrtya offices- were 
created andtlie number of Iiaya^lha^ multiplied. In the Grluikrtya 
office^ the Pi vim* or secretaries re appointed while the SnUj^ara (or 
EJakata and Jjava(a) office^ were added, Ya4a&kara appointed four 1 new 
otfki&I*, the Nngaiudhvkrta^ The Gan,pi or treasury came under Use 
(ianjadhipa, while the P&dagra office hi conm-ctiim with financial 
administration came into prommeixce (VII. 210), V hile a < alayattja 
or moving treasury came into existence. 

Two of the offices were of great importance, viz., 

(а) that, of Prime minister, Sarv5itl.vi.krta or Saitvswlhi- 
kfua, who often became the real ruler of the kingdom*-. 

(б) The Itajaathaniyu of E-ajastkaivadhikara, who seems to have 
combined minister Ual status with tlm highest Judicial 

authority (K.T. VII. 601, 668). 


HOOK XI PoHUcal Speculations and Ideals 
on the Eve of Downfall 

Though marked by a remarkable decay in political and 
constitutional life the period immediately proceeding the 
downfall of the Hindus was not entirely barren iii politi¬ 
cal speculation. There was, however, very little scope for 
the evolution of now ideas for original speculation in 
politics had ceased long ago. Yet a large number of books 
on the art of government were composed in addition to the 
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legal compilations or Nibandhas which contained direc¬ 
tions as to the duties of the king. Of the works on govern¬ 
ment the most important were—-1. The Kamamlaka-niti- 
sara. 2. The Niti-vakyamrta of Somadeva, the Jain, in 
addition to many other works composed still later, the most 
important of these being the tfukra-nvti-s&ra, of which the 
date remains a theme of dispute among orientalists. 
Among the legal works, we have the Smrti of Katyayana, 
and those of Brhaspati and Marada. In addition to these 
wo have Nibandhas like the Vlramitrodaya, the Vivadara- 
tnakara, the Nirnayasindhu, the Farasaramadhavya and 
the Smrti-candrika, some of these works being composed 
during the Mohammedan period. 

Few of these books advance pretensions to original 
thinking or assume the air of authoritativeness, bu.t they pre¬ 
serve only the traditions of the greater writers of the past. 
Kamandaka the author of the Nitisara, professes to be a 
“political pupil of Kautilya” who “single-handed destroyed 
the Nandas by his diplomatic skill” (nmntmsakti). Like 
Kautilya he cites older writers including Canakya himself, 
and. only occasionally he gives us views which he claims as 
his own. In his work, we find the same spirit which is dis¬ 
cernible in the Kautiliya. Ho discusses the end and aim of 
states and identifies the interests of the ruler and the ruled, 
like his great master. He extols moral discipline in the king, 
the absence of which brings downfall, and ho gives examples 
of kings ruined through their folly and highhandedness 
(pp. 57-00). He extols the sciences (ch. II) and holds up 
the traditional social and moral ideal pointing out the 
importance of Banda. Like the great master whom he 
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professes toi follow; he believes in the interdependence’of the 
seven elements of a. State {IV. I) and extols, the functions 
of the king on whose activity everything, including mora¬ 
lity and economic prosperity, entirely depends (Oh. I, 0-15). 
He also emphasises the view that protection is the essence 
of royal government and it is in Heu of it that subjects pdv 
taxes to the king. The king should, according to Karnan- 
daka, maintain his own authority, educate and check 
princes, take care for his own personal safety, control the 
army, and put down traitors, oppressive ministers and 
enemies to peace. Then when he finds himself strong 
enough he should think of waging war and making 
a conquest of the Mandala. 

Though following closely the precepts of Kaujilya and 
adopting his vocabulary, Kamand&ka apparently devotes 
more attention to the conception and the working of the 
Mandala, losing sight of, to some extent, the importance of 
state paternalism. He even quotes the views of authors 
whose names do not appear in the Arthasastra, and in his 
work we find the names of Maya and Puloman. (Kam. 
p. 108). To illustrate the possible altitude of kings towards 
enemies he multiplies examples and instancefe from the 
epics etc. and refers to the work of Kartaviryai juna and 
Sfirya, Parasu-rama, H&numat, Arjuna, Aalva., Rttkmin, 
Kaca, Devayani and Dantavakra, 

Kamandaka was a true disciple, of Kautilya and his 
metrical rendering of the Kautilya was very popular in 
India. This is proved by the- fact that the Indian 
emigrants to Bali took the Kamandaka with them and a 
translation of the book exists there. This shows almost 
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clearly that, the author must have flourished earlier than 
the 4th century A.D. when the colonization of the Eastern 
Islands began. Kamand aka’s antiquity is further proved 
by Iris preference given to the Arthasastra tradition. He 
rejects, sometimes, the directions given in the metrical 
Smrtis, which during the period of Dharma reaction 
claimed superiority over the Arthasasfcras (see pp. 105) 
Travancore edition—on the number of ministers). 

Like the Kamandaka Nitisara, we have two late 
Sutra works attributed to Brhaspati and Canakya 
respectively, The Sutras attributed to Brhaspati is ti 
late work attributed to the sage who in the Arthasastra is 
described as having condemned, the Vedas as “the instru¬ 
ment of success on the part of the people who excel in 
making worldly gains.” But the views embodied in the 
Sutras are not professedly anti-Vedic, since full protection 
is extended to the Brahmins who are exempt from capital 
punishment and the king is asked to avoid heretics. The 
author of the Sutras extols the place of knowledge in the 
human society since by means of knowledge alone riches 
are gained, Dandaniti is the supreme science and the 
king should learn how to maintain his hold not only upon 
his kingdom but all his subjects including his wives and 
children. To ensure success he should also have recourse 
to conciliation, diplomacy and, if necessary, to gifts. He 
should take the counsel of wise men, advanced in age and 
free from vices, and have his deliberations in secret. He 
should p&tronise Brahmins and encourage learning. 

Like the Brhaspati-sutra the Sutras attributted to 
Canakya, must be regarded as a late work. Though attri*. 
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bated to the great author of the Arthasastra, the 
hook devotes more attention to the ways and means of 
obtaining worldly success and happiness on the part 
of ordinary individuals than the right way of obtaining 
sovereignity and extension of dominion on the part of a 
king. The author who must have flourished not earlier 
than the 6th and 7th century A.J). extols the place 
of Dharma in the world and attributes all happiness to 
Dharma. Next, he describes the importance of Tantra and 
Avapa and devotes a few of'the aphorisms to the right way 
of gaining success in politics in very general terms. This 
small Niti text book seems to have become very popular 
and many of the Sutras are incorporated in the 
Pathyavakya of Ceylon. An English translation of it 
with quotations of parallel ideas was published by the 
present author. 

Somadeva's Nitivakyarnrta : The next great work 
which forms part of the later Niti literature is the one com¬ 
posed in the 10th century by Somadeva Suri a Jain, who 
though professing a non-Vedic religion calls upon people 
not to give up their traditional customs and manners and 
accepts the authority of the Sr alls and of the Smrtis. He re¬ 
cognises the social importance of Caste. A Southern, born 
in an age which saw ceaseless wars and political turmoils, 
Somadeva does not go out of his way to condemn the great 
Arthasastra writers and Niti teachers. In an 1 age of 
anarchy, ho emphasises tlie supreme importance of poli¬ 
tical discipline and makes morality and even religion, not 
to speak of worldly prosperity, subordinate to the political 
discipline. He seems to regard the state as an end in itself 
43 






and goes on to describe the requisite virtues of a true king, 
who is to be regarded more as a god than a human being. 
Self-control, education, discipline and the association of 
the aged and the wise are the primary qualifications of a 
king. He should refrain from doing injustice or inflict un¬ 
just and heavy punishments. He should make a careful 
selection of advisers. His ministers should be well born, free 
from vices, natives of the country and not only morally 
qualified but endowed with practical wisdom. They 
should not flatter the king, they should deliberate in secret 
and should number three, five or nine. According to 
Somadeva, all officials should be loyal to the king especially 
the chiefs of the arrnyl The I-Iigh Priest, of the king should 
exercise his ar.t to avert divine calamities while the ambas¬ 
sadors should carry on negotiations on behalf of the king. 
Spies in various garbs, as we find in the Artha&astra, should 
not only collect information but also apprehend wrong¬ 
doers. The country should be carefully protected and the 
administration of justice should be carried on with 
impartiality and without privileges to anybody. Taxation 
should not be unjust or excessive. The army should be 
kept under strict control and must be in readiness to ward 
off attacks. The forces should be paid regularly and in no 
case should the army dominate the politics of the country. 
If allowed to do so- the army leaders might embroil the 
country in useless wars or dynastic quarrels which were so 
common in the Hindu states of that age. At~"flSB~same time 
Somadeva deprecates the use of mercenaries and describes 
the respective use of the elephant, horse, chariot and foot. 
Next, having ensured loyalty and safety at home, the king 
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should make a study of the Mandala and win allies. 
Somadeva recognises the importance of diplomacy and 
deprecates severity and treachery in war. 

The king should keep his treasury full and devote all 
means at his disposal to improve the condition of 
his subjects. He should encourage agriculture, since agri 
culture was the basis of a state's prosperity. Commerce 
should be encouraged but the king should do his best to 
regulate the profits of merchants whom Somadeval, like 
Kautilya, regards as thieves par excellence. Unjust 
raising of prices should be checked and excess profits 
should be confiscated. Somadeva, thus appears to us 
remarkable for his clearsightedness and his practical 
wisdom. His toleration is praiseworthy since he displays 
no hatred against Brahmanical traditions. 

Other later Jwin works :—There are other works com¬ 
posed by Jain writers. The Ullaradhyayana-sutra (S.B..E. 
XLV. translation by Charpemier) gives us the Jain views 
regarding the duties of a king. We have a dialogue 
between India (in the guise of a Brahmin) and king Nami 
of Mithila, and India enumerates all those precepts which 
are found in a Brahmanical work on the Arthas&stra or 
Smrti. We find in the book the deepest possible influence 
of the Brahmanic canon, though the Jains make an attempt 
to give it a Jain character by introducing Nami as one 
of the speakers. The Laghu Arhauniti by Hemeamtra, 
similarly has nothing Jain in it except the name of the 
author. Similarly, Mahasenacarya’s Pradyumna-carita 
repeats the traditional Brahmanic ideas of government. 
Lomaprabhacarya’s Kum&rapalaprabodha narrates the 
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exploits of Kuniarapala Caulukya, refers to his conversion 
to Jainism and extols his spirit of chimsft and toleration 
of Jainism. But it gives us no new ideas,While the story 
of Kumarapala’s conversion is hardly substantiated by 
other evidences. Elsewhere we shall say something on tho 
Jain Pur an as. 

Other minor A iti works :—Minor text-books on Artha- 
sastra and Nitisfilras came to be written more or less in a 
popular and easy style. Many of the teachings of writers on 
the art of government came to be popularized through works 
which purported to educate ordinary people on worldly 
affairs through fables. Of such works one of the most 
important is the Tantrskhyayika composed in Kashmir 
not later than the 5th century A.D. (edited and translated 
by Hertel in 1900). Tho Pancatantra and the Hitopadesa 
are too well known to be described in detail. The last two 
works were composed by Visnu-Sarma and ATarayana 
Pandita respectively to initiate wayward princes into the 
secrets of the arts of government and the ways of gaining 
success in war and diplomacy. In the form of fables, the 
two books, in which the principal actors are birds and 
beasts emphasise the importance of gaining allies, the 
dangers of political isolation, the proper selection of 
opportune moments for waging war and the conditions of 
making peace. Kingship is always extolled and the 
requisite qualities of a good king laid down. The dangers 
of evil counsellors are pointed out and the qualifications 
of a good and faithful minister emiumerated. Kingship 
in those days was regarded as an art and the authors do 
their best to teach their pupils the right way of winning the 
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hearts of their subjects by protecting them from violence 
and refraining from unjust exactions. 

Cyclopaedias :—Ill addition to these, we have Cyclo¬ 
pedias of useful knowledge containing' extracts on the art 
of government. Of these, the Yuktikalpataru attributed 
to King Rhoja Paramara and the Manasollasa attributed 
to a pandit under the Calukya king Vikramaditya are 
worthy of note. They deal with almost all the topics of 
social, political and economic interest, from the qualifica¬ 
tion of a good ruler and minister to the methods of testing 
a good gem. But all the directions in these works are 
based on precepts of older teachers and there is nothing 
of new speculation. 

Sukramii-sam :—While these arc of little importance 
to one interested in Hindu political speculations and ideals, 
one work, though late, ought to claim our attention. If is 
the Sukraniti-sara, in which we find not onlv a commend¬ 
able attempt to sum up the practical wisdom of the ancients 
but also an effort to formulate new principles regarding the 
art of government, more especially in view of the changes 
in the political, condition of India. The date of the work 
is disputed and some writers go so far as to assign it to the 
141 b or the 15th century of the Christian era. This is, how¬ 
ever, going too far, and we believe that the present 
recension of the Sukranlti is based on an older work 
belonging to the same school of thought. 

In Sukra's (the unknown writer of the present redac¬ 
tion of the Sukramti) days the political asnect of the count ry 
had changed. Imperialism was a thing of the past and 
everywhere small principalities of various grades of poli- 
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tical power and status had come into existence. The writer 
of the iSukramti-sara gives us a list of these, beginning from 
the humblest of feudatories to %> fully sovereign political 
authority. These are:—- 

Revenue in Karsas 


l. The Sain ant a 

... 1 

lac 

to 

3 

lacs 

2. Mandalika 

... 3 

lacs 

J7 

10 

J* 

3. Raj an 

... 10 

j t 

J? 

20 

?> 

4. Maharaja ... 

... 20 

11 

Ji 

50 


5. Svarai 

... 50 

t t 

it 

100 


3. Samrat 

... 1 

erore 

»3 

10 

crores 

7. Vi rat 

... 10 

crores 

n 

50 



8. Sarvabhauma or Universal Monarch. 


These princes went on warring and anarchy was the 
natural consequence. Fully conscious of the evils of such 
a system, 8ukra like the great writers of the past believed 
in the omnipotent service of the state and he extols the 
service of the monarch to the cause of society, since accord¬ 
ing to him, without a king society would perish “like a boat 
in the high seas.” 

A state according to him, has seven elements, e.g., the 
king (head), the minister (eye) the ally (ear), -the army 
(mind), the fort (arms), and the territory and the /people 
(legs). The king as (he head of the body politic was the 
source of social progress and prosperity. A good king was 
the counterpart of the gods while a bad king was a demon. 
In this conception of royalty the author relies on the 
epic tradition and following it draws out the parallellism 
between the royal functions and those of the respective gods. 
He also emphasises the epic idea that a good king combined 
in himself all the functions and virtues of a father, mother, 
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preceptor, protector, friend, the lord of wealth and the god 
of death. Such being the concept, of royalty, the author 
proceeds to regard the king as the most responsible public 
servant of the community and, following Kaiifilya and the 
great writers, not only lays down his qualities and quali¬ 
fications but also a. time-table and daily routine for (he 
king. 

According to him, the king should maintain Ids hold 
upon his family, and find out responsible posts of honour for 
his uncles, brothers and sons, taking care to train up his 
eldest son in the art of government. There should be amity 
in the family and future wars and partitions of the kingdom 
should be avoided (I. 344-46). 

The king should do nothing without asking first of all 
the opinion of his advisers or the great officers of the king. 
These latter should at least be ten in number e.g. (see 
Oh. II. 69. &c.). 

1. The High Priest or Purodhas—the ecclesiastical 
adviser, a Brahmin learned iu the Vedas, in 
military science, in politics and in war. 

2. The Regent or Pratinidhi—who was the most 
trusted private adviser of the king. 

3. The Chief Minister or Pradhana. who was to 
supervise all the departments. 

4. The Saciva—who was the war minister versed 
in the military science. 

5. The Mantrin—a taan well read in politics and 
who was to advise in political matters. 

6. The Fradvivak—who was the judge. 

7. The Pandita—well versed in the Dharma&astvas. 
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8. The Sumantaka—who was iu charge of revenue- 
matters, income and expenditure. 

9. The Amatya—who was versed in the know¬ 
ledge of customs and usages of the country. 

10. The Duta—or the personally accredited agent of 
the king who was to he sent out *o negotiate 
treaties and alliances. 

Under these officials forming the central executive (of 
officials who might change their portfolios) the government 
of the country was to be organised. Villages should .be 
placed under a village officer and. the village administration 
should be carried on by the village tax-gatherer, the clerk, 
the collector of tolls as well by the news writer, Towns 
should have such a set of offidals. Over each village group 
there should be a Nfiyaka, over ten Nayakas a Nrsamanla—* 
over Nrsamantas a Samanta and so on. Officials were to be 
paid either in cash or in land but hereditary, interests 
should not be allowed to grow. All royal officials should 
wear distinctive badges and all articles belonging to the 
king should bear royal signs. 

The army should be properly trained and remain under 
a gradation of officers, distinguished by privileges and in¬ 
signia of office, but soldiers should not be employed in civil 
administration. High officials should be selected from the 
members of the higher castes. A Brahmin should be a 
village-officer, a KSatriya should be a tax-gatherer, a Vaisya 
;a. collector of tolls, a clerk should beaKayastha while 
menials should be recruited from the Suclr&s. In the army 
commands’ should be given to Ksatriyas or iu the absence 
of qualified Ksairiyas to Brahmins (If 426-433). 
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The king should take care that his sole suzerain autho¬ 
rity and sovereignity is fully consolidated and there should 
be no one to question this sovereign power (sadaikava- 
yakam kurydt na baJmndyakam I. MU). He should 
supervise everything personally, look to the business of 
every department and make an annual tour of inspection 
through villages, towns and districts (T. 374). Government 
officials should be carefully watched and spies should gather 
information about them. Royal officials should reside 
in villages and towns, and the king should make it a point 
to support the people as against, his own servants {na 
bhrhyapakmpdU xyat prapipaksam sammtayet I. 175 ). 
He should even dismiss an official if he is accused by a 
hundred subjects (prajasatena sandistavi tyajed adhi - 
karmam) and do the same regarding an Amftlya who goes 
astray. 

In addition to maintaining peace and administering 
justice impartially, the king should do his best to construct 
roads and build serais where new-comers should be allowed 
to rest after proper examination of their bona ft das. To 
protect peace and maintain order, gambling, drinking, 
hunting and the bearing of arms should be controlled and 
Watched. Medical practitioners were to be watched and 
all legal and commercial transactions were to be registered 
by state officials. The sale of slaves was also to be regis¬ 
tered. The deceitful use of false weights and the adiil- 
taralion of food-stuff’s were to be punished while ruffians 
and law-breakers were to be suppressed mercilessly. 

In addition to the discharge of mere police functions, 
the king, according to the Sukraniti, was to discharge 
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active social duties, calculated lo maintain and improve the 
moral and material condition of his subjects. lie was to 
encourage agriculture, patronise learning and reward 
merit. A large amount of royal income (j ?) was to be spent 
in charity. 

In regard to revenue and expenditure, Sukra has many 
new things to say. Like all the classical writers he recog¬ 
nises the importance of the treasury since on it depended 
the army and on that the prosperity of the kingdom (IV. 14). 
and every means should lie employed in tilling the treasury 
(IV. 2), only taking care that the people did not suffer from 
oppression and in that case the king suffered from the con¬ 
sequences of sins (IV. 4-19). The sources of taxation were 
as of old. (a) Tax on' the produce of cultivation of the 
soil, and this item Sukra raised from one-sixth to one-half 
(IV. 113-116). (b) Tax on minerals which is one-half in 

the case of gold, (c) Tax on cattle-rearers, (cl) Tax on 
capitalists, userers, shopkeepers and the labour of artisans, 
(e) Road-cess, (f) Toll on articles of commerce wh$ch 
was to vary from one-thirty-second (1/32) to one-sixteenth, 
(g) Perries, (h) Judicial fines, (i) Tributes from sub¬ 
ordinate princes, (j) Escheats, interests, casual dues and 
miscellaneous items. 

Every year grain and corn were to be kept in' stock 
sufficient for the needs of three years and every year the old 
stock was to be consumed and new stock made (IV. 26-30). 
Stocks of all other articles were to be kept. Peasants were 
to hold royal pattas. In times of war and emergency, the 
king was to exact the hoarded wealth of the rich taking care 
to return with interest when prosperity returned (IV. 1.0). 
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In regard to expenditure Sukra has some original ideas. 

M s upon the king to keep half the revenue in the 

. - j. One-fourth should be devoted to the army, one- 
twelfth should go to remunerate officials, one-twenty fourth 
should be the expenses of the king and his family, one- 
twentyfourth the salaries of high officials while one-iwenty- 
fourth each should be devoted *to charity and popular 
entertainment. Annual budgets should be made. 

In regard to royal servants, they were to get decent 
wages (II. 363) with agreements relating to work and pay¬ 
ment., since lower wages turned servants into real enemies. 
They were to receive leaves and holidays. In cases of ill¬ 
ness, they were to get leaves on { or £ of the pay drawn by 
them. Men' with forty years’ service were to get pensions 
equal to { of the salary enjoyed by them, while in cases of 
premature death, their wives and children were to receive 
pensions. In cases of appoved services, bonuses were to 
be paid and honour conferred on trusted servants. 

In regard to war and foreign policy there is nothing 
new worthy of mentioning. 

Contemporary with the sSukraniti and in some cases 
later than 1 its composition, other works on Nili came into 
existence. Of these the more prominent were the Rajaniti- 
ratnakara and the Rajanitiprakasa by the author of the 
Viramitrodaya. Mediaeval Hindu princes patronised MU 
writers and the practice of compiling Nibandhas on law and 
politics continued up t o the days of Maharaja Ran jit Singh 
of Lahore under whose patronage the Vivftdarnava-setu 
was composed by ten pundits. 

Political Ideals in the Inscriptions —Like the Nlti 
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literature the inscriptions help us in forming an irle . 
of the politicKil ideals of the age. Written Lr 
poets and dignitaries and very often contain:', ,.j h 
hyperbole and meaningless exaggerations, these inscrip¬ 
tions at least bring before us the ideals which floated 
before the minds of the people as to the duties and functions 
of the king, and the entl and aim of royal Government. 
Numerous as they are, they contain passages glorifying the 
achievements of great kings and their conception of the 
duties they owed to their subjects. In this respect they 
are of great value to us and show how in the midst of wars 
and perennial conflicts for dominion, the princes of India 
had not altogether forgotten the traditions of the past. 

The high idealism reflected by the Andhra inscriptions, 
especially those of Gautamlputra has already been describ¬ 
ed. That king prides himself on his protection of all, the 
tolerance of all creeds and Ms policy of refraining from all 
unjust taxation in addition to his great wisdom which saved 
India from the domination of foreigners and various 
indigenous enemies. The inscriptions of the Saka Usava- 
data show how this prince though originally a foreigner 
came to be actuated by the higher ideals of Indian ethics 
and by the precepts of Hinduism. The Girriav Inscription of 
the Ksatrapa Rudradarnan speaks in the same strain. The 
Saka ruler prides himself upon his being “elected by all the 
castes,” his high conception of regal duty, his efforts for the 
good of the people, “his habitual repudiations of unjust ex¬ 
actions like the Pranayas”,’’ his clemency towards his 
enemies and his determination to lake no human life except 
in, war. Next to these.some of the Gupta Inscriptions 
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throw a flood of light on the principles of good government 
as well as on the high ideal of regal and ministerial duty. 
The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
describes the king as the equal {Sarnah) [worldly counter¬ 
part?] of the great deities, namely, Dhanada or Kuvera, 
Indra, Vanina, and Antaka or Yanta. This was clearly 
an echo of the sacerdotal concept of royalty found in the 
epics and the Sinrtis. Similar idealism is found in 
Kumaragupta’s Bhilsad Inscription (G.I. p. 44), the 
Bhithari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta (G.I. p. 54) and 
the Mathura Inscription of Candragupta II (G.I. p. 28; cf. 

) Samudragupta is also described as a 
god dwelling on earth though he was a mortal only in 
celebrating the rites and obsevances of mankind (G.I. 
p. 15). 

These are indications of the glorification of royalty, 
which had gained ground in India. But perhaps the best 
expression to the contemporary idealism regarding the type 
of good government is found in the Girnar Inscription' of 
Skandagupta, and there it is laid clown that while the king 
(who had lo fight continuously for his partimony with 
foreign enemies) ruled, there was in his kingdom no man 
devoid of Dharma, no one who was disheartened nor one 
who suffered from wants (G.I. p. 02; itwt. 

a^TTit sfrraf ^ swr wTrfcrc 

an echo of the idealism found in one of the oldest 
Upanisads as well as in the Great epic (cf. Sftnti, ch. 77 
* it F^'r ?r ft im: i mw^Knitro: it) 

where the king of Kekaya describes bis own government. 
Next to the Ideals of royal duty some more light is thrown 







on ministerial duty and the knowledge of the art of govern¬ 
ment. Thus in the Girnar Inscription an ideal minister is 
described as well versed in the four branches of policy, e.g., 
acquisition of wealth, protection' of things acquired and 
their bestowal on the worthy (cf. the four aims laid down 
by Kautilya). The good minister is described as being 
endowed with the highest qualities and qualifications 
free from all temptations cf. 

nf%* 5 r: SRter) and not only engaged in doing good to humanity 
but also discharged from moral liabilities by his performence 
of duties ( s-ja: ). 

Some of the Insciptions praise ministers like Sava and 
VIrasena or a governor like Parnadatta or his sou Cakra- 
palita, many of whom were hereditary servants of the 
dynasty. Sava speaks of his obtaining the office of Sdiidhi- 
vigrahika through hereditary claim. ( aitffl 

See Udayagiri, G.I. p. 35). 

The Mandasore Inscription describes the high social 
and political ideals of the members of the autonomous 
guilds of Dasapura. The members of the guild not only dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their excellence in technical skill 
but also in the higher sciences as well as in the art of war. ' 

V aka takas — The few Vakataka Inscriptions which 
mainly dwell upon the high descent of these princes, or the 
performence of the Asvamedha, Kajasiiya and \ ajapeya or 
the patronage of Brahmins are not silent on the duties or 
ideals of kings. Thus Vilkatka Pravarasena compares 
himself with Yudhisthira ancl in one inscription (I.A. II 
243) glorifies his Dhannavijya. In other inscriptions, the 
great personal quantities of these princes are extolled. 
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The Valabhl Inscriptions not only glorify the great 
learning and skill of these rulers, but speak repeatedly of 
their subjects and their regard for the rules of morality. 
Thus in regard lo Drona-sinha, it is mentioned that he 
followed the laws of Manu and the sages and was devoted 
like Yuclhisthira to the path of Dharma. ( 

Wr vw:i-r ■&[ G.I. no. 38). 

Dharasena’s intellectual attainments are repeated¬ 
ly mentioned while he is compared with Dharma- 
raja (I.A.V, 275). Other kings like Guhasena prided them¬ 
selves upon their protection of the weak, the preservation 
of religions grants and upon averting calamities befalling 
subjects. 

We firfd the same idealism in the inscriptions of the 
kings of the South. The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin 11 
extols the king’s attainments, conquests and services to 
the cause of religion and learning. He was the abode of 
truth (Satya-smya) and checked the wickedness of the Kali 
age (EX XVIII, p. 260). 

The Itastrakuta Krisna speaks of his government be¬ 
ing based' on truth (LA. XIII. 66-68). He never oppressed 
his subjects (I.A. XIII. p. 281). 

An inscription of Vikraznaditya Calukya (E.I. XIII, 
173) speaks of his suppression of the wicked and the protec¬ 
tion of the righteous. Another inscription describes a 
prince as a Brhaspati in the Kali age and a Kaulilya to his 
enemies (I.A. XVI. p. 30). Western Calukya inscriptions 
speak in the same strain. The kings are identified with 
Yudhisthira (I.A. XVI. p. 35). 
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The Pallavas do the, same thing. Thus in the Sanskrit 
Inscription .of Visnugopaheia described not only as virtuous 
and well versed in good government but. also as one who 
had assumed royalty merely as an ascetic wiLh the vow of 
ruling and maintaining subjects according to Dbanna 
( I.A. 

V. 51-52). The Pallava Rajasimha (S. II. I. Kane hi 
Inscription) is described as one who resembled Manu by his 
deeds. He also claimed to have destroyed the pride of Kali: 
subdued lust and other internal enemies and was ever- 
devoted to truth, arid the Trivarga. (Parmaniali Ins. Vlad, 
rep. 1916). Dbanna thrived under him while sin decayed. 
The Pallava Parainesvara-yamian II speaks sincerely of 
his conquest of Kali and claimed to have ruled according 
to Manu and Brhaspati (Kasakkucli Plates). 

A lord of Cikura speaks of his having followed the path 
of past kings like Dilipa. Bhaglrat.hu, Rama etc. (I.A. XIII.. 
p. 106). Other princes speak in the same strain. Maha¬ 
raja Avinita describes his kingly rule as being made solely 
with the desire of governing people righteously 
rmsuftsuw I.A. V, 38 &c). 

The Eastern Caiukya Ammaraja boasts that his 
kingdom was full of well-ripened grains, that (he cows 
yielded milk and that the land was free from calamities, 
distress and fears (S. 1.1. p. 49). The real significance of the 
two words amma (mother) and rdjan (king) united in his 
name. Bhima of the same family boasted that for thirty 
years ho ruled ‘'like a mother,' granted the fruits of their 
desire to the distressed, helpless and the sick and associated 
himself with the twice-born, ascetics and poets. (E.I. X VII; 
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p. 234). Vallala Visiyuvard liana speaks of his complete 
protection of the Sudras and women (I.A. II. 296). 

The Colas speak in the same strain. Thus Vikrama 
Cola, the merciless conquorer, boasts that he followed the 
laws of Manu and protected all his subjects like a sweet 
mother (E.I.I. Ill pt. 2. p. 184). In the inscriptions of 
Bengal and Assam we find Ihe same ideas. The suppression 
of Matsyanyaya is repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Dharmsipala and Bhaskaruvarman. Prominent Pflla 
kings are compared to Prthu, Kama and other great heroes. 
N arayanapala.’s gifts are compared with those of Kara a, 
the Epic hero. Bh&skar&varraan is compared with Sivi for 
bounty and with Brh&spati for knowledge.. The Assam 
king Indrap&la is assigned thirty-two titles. Sam&e&ra- 
deva of Bengal is likened to Yayftti, Nahusa and Ambarisa. 

The Poets -We pass on next !o the writings of the poets 
and authors of the classical literature for information re¬ 
garding their political ideals which are certainly the re¬ 
flect ioins of the period during which they lived. Thus, the 
writings of Bhasa whose date still remains disputed has 
something to say on contemporary ideas on politics and 
political ideals. Bhasa believes in the traditional social 
order, extols Pharma and honours the Brahman as. The 
A vimdraka points out the importance of espionage and 
secrecy in deliberation. The king feels the heavy burden of 
royal responsibility while his ministers lament their sad 
lot since they gained little for their successful projects 
but were liable to be denounced if their plans miscarried. 
Yaugandharayana’s loyalty appeals to all even now. 
Duryodhana in the Butwmhyam extols the value of 
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supreme domination over all which is to be won by tho 
sword alone. 

When wo come to Kalidasa, we find the great author 
well-versed in the teachings of the Ai (hasastra. The educa¬ 
tion of an heir-apparent as described in the RagJ>uvimisa 
shows the poet’s intimate knowledge of the contemporary 
art of government. Some of his dramas like the Mdlcivil'uy- 
nimitra are realistic, but little information as to real politics 
is available from these. The only point which interests 
us is the reference to the Mantriparisat under the Mitras or 
Surigas. Elsewhere, while a picture of real politics is want¬ 
ing, the high idealism of the period relating to the concept, 
of regal duty is clearly reflected in the Rctghuvamm and 
t he Sakuntald. These books show' that Kalidasa was a. be¬ 
liever in the paternal ideal of kingship in as much as 
he describes the king as the real father of his subjects, 
though their parents begat them (sa pita pitarastamm 
hevalaM jamnahetavah). The king, maintained by the 
grant of one-sixth, (sasthdmkwrtWi) was to toil for 
others, devoid of personal pleasures {svasukha-nirbhilasah 
khidyase lokahetoh). He was ever saddled {avisramo loka- 
tantrddhikarah) and suffered from his great responsibilities 
like the weight of the umbrella held by the hand, which 
gave shade to many (rdjyam siwhastadhrka-dandamiviita- 
palram). All these ideals are clearly and beautifully put 
in the mouth of the herald who sings the praise of the king. 
(Sakuntala Act. V), Like most of the classical writers Kali¬ 
dasa was a believer in universal dominion but as the real 
meaning of imperialism was forgotten in his days, he extols 
the traditional Asvamedha and the satisfaction of the con- 
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queror with the submission and tribute of weak kings. 
This type of conquest, he applauds as the real 
Dharmavijaya. 

Bhdmvi —who belonged to the 6th century A-1). 
attempted to give an exposition of the art of government in 
his K'irdtdi'juniyavi, But he has nothing original in his epic. 
The art, of government to him was nothing but the means of 
consolidation Of internal sovereignity and the subjugation 
of enemies. He extols the importance of the army and 
espionage and the different ways of attaining political 
objectives (viz., sama, <1 ana, bheda and danda). 

JDaudin—an intelligent and forceful writer of no 
mean versatility, gives us a picture of the real politics in 
his Damkumdraearita. As has been pointed out by 
Dr. Shamas&stry, the author had: an intimate knowledge of 
the Kautiliya and he makes a clear display of the means and 
tactics employed in contemporary politics. He exposes t he 
inherent weakness of the courts where intrigues played a 
very prominent part, but he extols the value of the Jiighei 
knowledge of Dharma and political science and emphasises 
the importance of ed ucation and moral discipline in princes. 
The acquisition of wealth contributed to the consolidation 
of royal power and might in his days was the basis of sover¬ 
eign authority. Kings must exert themselves to outwit 
enemies and to consolidate authority by constant watch¬ 
fulness and with the loyalty of subjects. 

The Vdsavdattd of Subandhu is dominated by the 
idealism of the day and the author makes King Cintamam 
the embodiment of all virtues, social and political. In it 
he has very little to say about practical politics. 
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Banabhatta—Subdndhu’s close successor, end a writer 
of extraordinary literary talent, shows Ms intimate 
knowledge of the art of government. But remark¬ 
able as he is in his literary merits he displays 
very little originality in political matters. Harsa was 
his hero and lie extols his military exploits, sporadic 
conquests and his meaningless charity after the imita¬ 
tion of Asolca on whose life he had modelled that 
of his own. Ban a shows his worldly wisdom in the advice 
given by the minister Sukauasa to Candraplda, and he 
points out the evils to which a young prince is liable to be 
a prey and the resultant consequences. His views on the 
art of government do not differ from those of his contem¬ 
poraries but his denunciation of the consolidation of sove¬ 
reignity after the Kautiliyan ideal shows how the decay of 
Indian political genius had brought in a mentality which 
extolled meaningless wars for the attainment of a tempo¬ 
rary exaltation by powerful kings, without working for the 
foundation of a consolidated empire strong enough to save 
India from the attacks of foreign enemies. 

A large number of other writers appeared on the eve of 
India's political downfall but they have nothing new in 
them. Even king Harsa figured as a dramatist but there 
is very little information on political life and ideals. The 
author of Bhattikdvya has nothing remarkable to his 
credit, while Bhavabhuti extols Rama's extreme devotion to 
his subjects’ interest and this compels him to banish Sita, 
his beloved. Magha's Mmydlcibadha, is an epic with 
traditional ideals and the poet gives an exposition of the 
ways and means enabling kings to overcome their enemies 
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at home and abroad. Conquest, domination of the 
Maud ala, and the outwitting of enemies by all possible 
means are the main things which occupy his attention. The 
Mudrdrdksasa attributed to Visakhadatta similarly extols 
the genius of Canakya and incidentally gives an exposition 
of a game of successful intrigue, espionage and counter¬ 
espionage attributed to Canakya. He presents to us a poli¬ 
tical order characterized by an absence of scruples and 
by universal suspicion. The C&nakya of \lud/dTdks(iS(i is a 
supcr-machiaval and dot the great Indian political philoso¬ 
pher whose remarkable foreseight, constructive genius and 
wide outlook does honour to any country or any age. 
B ha ft a - N stray ana's Venisamhdra, though stirring and 
forceful in its diction has a narrow view of politics. 

The Kashmir poet Ksemeudra in his Brhatkaiha- 
■manjari, BJidrata-manjani and Rdmdyana-manjan pre¬ 
serves nothing but the older ideas and ideals. He extols the 
traditional ideas of society, eulogises the importance of 
kingship and refers to the election of Manu as king. His 
picture of the administrative system does not materially 
differ from that in the Arthasastra and the Dharmasastras. 
In his Bodhisattvdvaddm-kaipalatd, lie extols instances of 
virtue and has very little to say on politics. There are 
numerous other works but very little historical or political 
data is obtainable from them. The Naisadhacarila of the 
poet Sri-Harsa discusses political matters but only in a 
convert tonal way. 

The story literature of which the best extant examples 
are the Kathasarit-sagara of Somadova, the Brhatkatha- 
manjari amt the Jain Kathftkosa describe only the con- 









veniional ideas and state of affairs. The Kathasaritsagara 
contains many romantic stories but otherwise it throws no 
important light on the period. Occasionally, acts of 
jyranny or high-handedness of kings are mentioned. The 
romantic and didactic elements predominate in all of these 
books. The Jain Kathakosa, however, extols the spiritual 
element in life. 

Historical Works —Next, we have a number of histori¬ 
cal and biographical works of the mediaeval Hindu period, 
and of these the more important are Bilhana’s Vikramanka- 
de-va-carita, Kalhana’s liftjataiangini, Merutuhgacarya’s 
I’rabandha-cintamani, the Rama-carita of Sandhyakara 
Nandin and the Nava-sahasahkadeva-eedta by Padrna- 
gupta. But these writers do not throw any new light on 
the political conditions of the day, except extolling the 
virtues of the hero© selected by them like Vikramaditya of 
Kalyan, Jayasingha Siddharaja or RamapaJa of Bengal, 
who are described as possessing all conceivable moral 
qualities. They are all munificient towards Brahmins, 
patrons of learning and kind to their subjects. All these 
heroes are credited with great conquests and are great 
fighters. Leniency and charity to subjects, patronage to 
Brahmins and poets and remission of taxes are eulogised 
in the case of each king and we find echoes of paternalism. 

But Kalhana preserved a truely realistic account of 
things and his account of tyrants already given cause pain 
and indignation to his readers (see Supra Bk. X). The 
maxims of Laid ad if y a are those of a crafty tyrant while 
the horrible fiscal tyranny or acts of cruelty attributed to 
rulers like Unmattavanti, Didda or Harsa show clearly 
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that in spite of the injunctions of the iSastras, tyranny had 
ceased to have any limitations, 

/Political, ideals in the Puranas- -Next to the inscrip¬ 
tions and works on NIti, the Purfinaa contain much of 
the tradition' and ideals of the period. They are, as is well 
known, eighteen in number and contain the traditional 
account of creation, the early history of mankind, the reign 
of the Manus, genealogies of the sages and mythical kings, 
hisfcotry of the various dynasties that ruled in different parts 
of India in addition to philosophical matters like the causes 
that will lead to the destruction of the world and 1 the ways 
of attainment of salvation. They Inculcate the importance 
of Bhakti aard extol the greatness of Vistm, Siva,. Sakti, 
Surya, as well as some other defies or their incarnations. 

T hese are their general contents, but in addition' they 
contain chapters on various subjects. Some Pur aims de¬ 
vote attention to grammar and literature, others devote 
sections to medicine while not a few of them have something 
to say on the art. of war, the right conduct for kings or the 
true ways of maintaining the social order. In regard to 
those, much information is available from the Agni, Vayu, 
■Vfalsya and the Bli&gavata Puranas. 

Without going through the contents of each of these 
Puranas, it will lie best for us to summarise their main 
teachings on polity and sociology. To begin with the 
traditional account of creation, we find that ail the Puranas 
postulate more or less the existence of an ideal state of 
nature. This was in the Krta or Satya Ynga when men 
delighted in virtue, respected each others’ rights, had no 
wants and were free from sorrow and diseases. This is 





found in the Brhaddharma Pa rail a which after describing 
the existence of an ideal state of nature marks the social 
decline coming with the Treta and the following Yugas. 
According to the Vayu and the Karma Pur&nas, men were 
in the primitive ideal stage supported by Kalpavrfcsas while 
according to the Visnu Pur ana, the wants of men were sup¬ 
plied by the Siddhis. But when men became sinful they 
had to work for their food and necessaries of life. Some 
of the Pur&nas go further and hold like the Vayu that in 
this ideal condition there were no distinction of the high 
and the low. 

Gradually, the Satya Yoga passed away and people 
began to fall foul with each other. They became greedy and 
lascivious, and to maintain social order, kingship was ins¬ 
tituted at the instance of Brahman the Almighty. Conven¬ 
tions and rules were made and the conduct of kings, 
Brahman as and the other castes laid down. King Vena 
proved unrighteous, mixed the castes, oppressed the 
virtuous, forbade religious practices and had to be killed 
by the Esis. Out of his body Prthu arose. He was made 
king and ruled righteously. The story of Vena is con 
tained in all the Puranas and go to prove that though the 
king is regarded as the upholder of moral order, tyranny 
justifies his deposition and death. The Bhagavata Parana, 
While it. denounces Vena’s tyranny,, extols the virtue 

of Prthu. ■ , ■ 

All the Puranas uphold the traditional social ideal, and 

extol ihe Brahmin and his social privileges. They all hold 
Dharma to be the basis of moral order and the main¬ 
tenance of Dharma is vested in the king. The royal office 
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is highly extolled and the king is described as the mundane 
counterpart of the great gods or the Lokapalas. Without 
the king’s exercise of the regal functions moral order will 
pass away and anarchy or war come into existence. So a 
king should be obeyed, and to oppose him is a sin. The 
Bhftgavala like the Manu Saip.hif.ft goes so far as to promul¬ 
gate the doctrine of passive resistance. The state of anarchy 
which results from cessation of regal authority is described 
in some of the Pur&nas and in detail in the Bhag&vata 
Purftpa. 

Tire duties of the king are laid down by the Purtlnas. 
These may be summarised as follows : - 

1. Maintenance of the social and moral order. 

2. Protection of the kingdom from foreign enemies, 
protection of life anti property at home and the impartial 
administration of justice according to law. 

3. Tire patronage of Brahmins and ascetics, devotion 
to religion, performance of Sacrifices, and the maintenance 
of widows, orphans and the sick. 

4. Performance of acts of charity and devotion to the 
material progress of subjects. 

King’s Duties —The king according to all the Pumnas, 
especially the Agni Purftna (which devotes a great part of 
its attention to polity) is the central figure in the body 
politic, the chief of the traditional seven elements of a stale, 
and the fountain-heed of authority and justice. lie is to 
hold office for t he public good. He should regard his life 'as 
a great vow and should hold on a dedicated existence. 
Protection i s his highest duty and failure in- his duties 
brings sin and a future life in hell for him. Through pro- 
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lection he obtains one-sixth of the merits of his subjects 
and through failure a sixth part of their sin. ITe is to 
have a daily routine of work, would look to business of every 
department, should hear the complaints of all, administer 
justice and hold his daily durbar. Free from vices and 
dissipations he should make it a point to win over the good¬ 
will of his subjects. He should punish the wicked without 
mercy, safeguard his subjects from the oppression of his 
officers, should grant patronage to Brahmins and ascetics, 
build temples anil endow divine worship. Last of all, he 
should feed, the aged, the imbecile, the widow and the or¬ 
phan. He should encourage agriculture and industry and 
see that under his government every one got an opportunity 
of living peacefully and earning his own livelihood. Brah¬ 
mins should be respected, freed from taxes, and should be 
freed from corporal punishment. They should be also 
amply rewarded. The Agni Purfina goes so far as to say 
that $ of th revenue of the state should be distributed 
among the Brahmins. 

Government according to the Agni Pur ana —Almost 
all the Puranas devote chapters oni the art of government, 
but of those the Agni Parana enters into details, in the form 
of a dialogue between Agni and Vasistha. The king, 
according to it, is to regard his life as a continuous and 
unceasing vow for the welfare of subjects (Oh. 218). 

As his existence is vital to the body politic, the throne 
shall never remain vacant and on the demise of a king his 
successor should be immediately announced, without any 
reference to auspicious or inauspicious moments or the laws 
of Asaura. He is to be the central or basic element in the 
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state with its seven limbs and liis business should be the 
rule of virtue and the regime of justice. By ruling righteous¬ 
ly he becomes entitled to a sixth part of the religious merit 
of his subjects and the failure to do justice or rule 
righteously condemns him to hell. The king is to be a 
source of pleasure to subjects an'd his greatest wealth arises 
from out of the loyalty of his subjects (cf. Kail sjgmtsbhjruiqj- 
Protection and maintenance of subjects is his only sacrifice. 
He is to live for his subjects like a pregnant woman who 
takes food for the nourishment, of the child in the wornb (Chs. 
223, 225). While extolling the king's services, the Purana 
harps on the parallelism between the duties of the king 
and those of the gods (Oh. 226). The king is to learn the 
sciences, which are the same as in the Arthasastra. The 
Agin Parana, like the Arthasastra, gives us a. daily routine 
of the king and advises him to appoint advisers and minis¬ 
ters. The Agni Purana mentions among these, the 
Purbhita, the Amatya, the Pratihftra, the Satulhivigrahika, 
the Dhanadhyaksa, the Durg&dhyaksa, the Astradhyaksa 
and other officials in charge of various departments, after 
ascertaining their qualities and weakness. He should men- 
fcain ecu efficient and powerful army, should guard his fron¬ 
tiers, appoint officers over single villages, groups of 10 and 
100 villages and employ numerous spies in various garbs 
(Ch. 241). He should take care always to guard his person. 

He should be on the alert to save his people from the 
oppression of enemies of peace, as well as from high 
handed officials, especially the Kftyasthas. He should also 
make arrangements for the administration of justice both 
civil and criminal (Chs. 227, 253). The Purana mentions the 
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eighteen heads of law and the eight limbs of justice (asta- 
hga). We have passages on the various heads of adjudica¬ 
tion. Wo find rules of taking evidence and the mention of 
ordeals. Some passages bear upon the rights of labourers, 
and the tew of usuary (Ch. 253). Lastly, the Parana 
echoes tlie traditional idea that if the king failed to find 
put the thief, he was to make good the loss of his subjects 
caused by thieves from his own treasury (Ch. 253-202), 
which is an echo of the view of the Arthasastra. lu crimi¬ 
nal law, barbarous punishments are found mentioned in the 
work (Ch. 227). 

Discussing taxation, the Parana extols the importance 
of Kosa or treasury and points out that everything depends 
upon money. The items of taxation are mentioned but 
Brahmanas are exempted from all payments. Duty on 
articles of commerce was to be leived so as to keep some 
profits to merchants (Ch. 223). Mines were not to be ex¬ 
hausted recklessly. Laws to regulate the dealings of 
merchants and traders are found (Ch. 258). The adultara- 
tion of foodstuffs, dishonesty in commercial dealings, the 
use of false weights are to be severely punished. The regu¬ 
lation of profits and prices is enjoined in strong terms and 
is regarded as one of the primary duties of the king. 
Cornering or undue raising of prices was to be sternly 
checked (Ch. 258). All these clearly, show the influence of 
the Arthas&stra. The Parana then mentions the Vyasanas 
of a kingdom and like the Arthasastra, it makes a distinc¬ 
tion between Daiva and Manusa Vyasanas. In connec 
tion with the first it mentions the catastrophes caused by 
fire, water, flood, disease, famine and pestilence. The chief 
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Vyasanas, according to the Purana, are Rajygivyasana, 
Munfcrivyasana, Sam an tavyasana, Kosavyasana, Danda- 
vyasana, Rastravyasana, Durgavyasana and Bal&vyasaua. 
It calls upon kings to remedy evils of all kinds by their 
exertions. 

In regard to war and foreign policy, the Pur Ana con¬ 
tains some information. The army with its five sections 
(Madia, Bhrtaka, Sreni, Suhrit, Atavika) must be well-orga¬ 
nised while various kinds of forts are to be built. The 
various kinds of Vyuhas, as well us the way of dealing 
with an enemy are mentioned in detail. In all these 
matters we find the influence of the Arthas&stra and the 
later Niti literature. Weapons are mentioned while much 
attention is devoted to signs, portents, rnantvas anti magical 
rites to ensure victory. In all these we find a great influ¬ 
ence of astrology and a belief in signs and portents. 

The Purana mentions the Mandala and gives us the 
traditional means of self-preservation and conquest 
(Ch. 244). The four kinds of diplomatic emmisaries (e.g. 
Dfita, Nisrstartha, Mitadha, Sast.naharaka) are enumerated 
as well as sixteen kinds of treaties. It mentions the 
different aspects of state relations and gives directions as 
to,the best ways of gaining success (Ch. 244). There is 
nothing new in these matters. 

As in most works on the art of government, we find 
various other topics, namely, (ho building of towns and 
forts, notes on agriculture and manuring, dissertations on 
gems and metals, and other allied topics. 

Jain Purdnas — Many of the cosmological ideas found in 
the Puranee find place in Jain P man us modelled on their 
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Hindu counterparts. The Jains postulate a number of 
creation-cycles and presuppose an ideal state of nature in 
the beginning of creation. The earliest age was an age of 
plenty, virtue and immortality, when all the wants of man¬ 
kind were supplied by the Kalpa-Vrksas. In course of time 
according to the Adipurftna, these blessings became fewer 
and people elected. Pratisrati as the first Kulakara or patri¬ 
arch. Gradually the Kalpa-trees became fewer and men’s 
troubles became greater and at last the trees of gift dis¬ 
appeared. Social changes were introduced at the instance 
of successive patriarchs. Men’s lives became artificial and 
instead of being above wants they had to exploit the earth. 
Rsava-deva, the last patriarch divided men into three castes 
(Ksalriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras) and established six occu¬ 
pations. Social life sprang up, towns and villages were 
built, and as society became more and more complex, the 
principle of chastisement for wrong-doing was promulgated 
and Political existence came into being. 

In the Jain Puranas, the theory of castes is rather 
different though modelled on that of the Purusa Siikta. 
Brahmanas are admitted as forming a separate caste, but 
the real Brahman a was one endowed with the highest quali¬ 
ties of a .fina. In the Uttara Parana, there is nothing 
new. The Harivamsa, ascribes everything to Rsabha-deva. 
In the Laghu-Arthamti, the Jaina scholar Hemacandra 
inculcated upon the duties and obligation of kings. There 
is nothing new in it and only contemporary Hindu ideas 
find expression in it. 

The Smrtis and Nibandhas— In the later Smrtis and 
Nibandhas, we find practically a continuance of old ideals. 
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Brhaspati has nothing new to say on the duties and obliga 
fions of kings, though, his eontribulions to various branches 
of civil and commercial law, especially the law relating to 
corporations, guilds and joint-stock companies cannot be 
minimised. 

Katyayana, though devoting the greatest part of his 
treatise to Vyavahara or civil law, has little to say on the 
art of government. But. s. few of the verses attributed to him 
are of great impor lance. In these he eulogises the great 
service of kings to their subjects. The king was but lhe 
god India incarnating as a man for the good of humanity 

( StrWfW ). 

His primary duties were, according to Katyayana, the pro¬ 
tection of subjects and the chastisement of wrong-doers. 
He was to maintain the widow, the orphan and the aged 
without means. According to the law-giver the king was 
the parens-patrm of his subjects, per excellence being 
the “home of the homeless, the protector of I hose without 
protection, the son of the son-less and the father of the 
fatherless.” Cf. 

'iS‘ 51%: ■nt%: ft<tT it 

In lieu of this great social service the king was 
entitled to the usufvuctus of a sixth part of the produce of 
his subjects’ fields in addition to other cesses arid dues. He 
who did his duties properly was entitled to all this in lieu 
of his protection, but a king who failed to discharge his 
duties properly was a sinner (Appendix I to Katyayana- 
■mata-samgraha by the present author). Cf. 
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NSrada givers us the traditional account of .the origin of 
royalty. He harps on the evils gaining ground in the 
world on account of the lapse of primeval Dharma and the 
eternal conflict of men. After describing the evils of 
Matsya-nyaya, he points out that to save society from such 
troubles the king holds the rod of chastisement ( Danda■ 
dhara) and he alone among men was the lord of himself 
(A svatantm) . The right of ruling his subjects was acquir¬ 
ed by the king by his tapes (tapah-JcrUak prajd rajnd). Ho 
represented the prerogatives of the five great gods i.e., Agni, 
Indra, Soma, Yam a, and Dhanada. Protection of subjects 
was his primary duty (tasya dharnmh praja-rak0) and 
this protection of subjects entitled him to exact taxes which 
were but his wages. (balih sa tasya vihitah prafa-pdlana- 
pe tenant). 

Parasara—There are other legal treatises, but unfortu¬ 
nately most, of these books are fragmentary and they devote 
most of their attention to Acara and Prayaseitta, The 
Parasara Stnrti has very little to say on the political ideals 
or the administrative system. It deals mainly with Acara, 
Asg.uea, the duties of castes and their privileges. 

The works of Vyasa and Sankha-Likhita are fragmen¬ 
tary. The views of these are quoted by Nibanclha writers, 
but there is very little information as to political life. 
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After these metrical Suit ties we have a large number 
nf legal commentaries and Niba-ndhas which continue the 
old tradition together with later modifications and changes 
which are justified and supported by quotations from old 
texts including many from the puranas and u pa-puranas. 
We have a large number of commentators on the Maim 
Samhlta of whom, the more important are Govindaraja, 
Modhatithi and KuiJaka. Of the commentators of Yftjna- 
valkya, the most important name is that of Vijiiancsvara 
whose Mitaksara which has exercised a very great in- 
finance upon the later course of Hindu civil law and its 
authority is recognised to-day almost over the whole of 
India by British courts. The commentary of Apararka, a 
Koukan prince of the 1 2th century is also worthy of note. 
I he comment ary Mitaksara has in its turn been - comment¬ 
ed upon and the BaJambhatta Tika shows a great legal 
acumen. I he commentary of Asahaya on tlia Narad a 
Spuiti is an old work while we have a commentary, the 
Vaijayanti, on the Visnu Smrrt, composed in the '17th 
century. In Course'of time, many more such commentaries 
have been written. 

The Nibandhas were composed for the guidance of 
later princes, judges and administrators. Of these Niban 
dhas, the more important are the Parasara Madhavya 
attributed to Madhavacftrya of Vtjayanagar (14th cen¬ 
tury), that of Jimutabaliana whose Dayahhaga is of great 
authority in Bengal, Sinrtieandrika of Havana Biiatta, 
the V iramitrodaya, a huge encyclopedia, of which portions 
are devoted to law and politics, attributed to Mitramisra, 
the volumes attributed to Candesvara, Vacaspati Misra 
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and Eiighunandana of Bengal as well as the Vyabahara 
mayuklni, and the Nimayassindbu have exercised a great 
influence upon the later law courts and judicial adminis¬ 
tration. In all these Nibandhas, we have the old tradi¬ 
tion inlaw and politics continued with some modifications. 
Everywhere, we find the king's authority extolled and 
his duty of maintaining his subjects and administering 
justice impartially are repeatedly laid down. The king's 
authority was unquestioned and there were no checks to 
bis absolutism. But though everywhere we find the sterio 
typed political life, yet, works Tike the Rajaoitiprakasa. 
attributed to Milramisra draw our attention lo the tradi¬ 
tions and practices on the Vedic and Brahmanic age. 
Already something has been said about the views of Mitra- 
misra on the accession and coronation of the king. (See 
page 204 part II). He gives a prominent, place to the 
king's coronation oath. 

Nibandhas as well as handbooks on the art of govern¬ 
ment continued io be composed during very late periods. 
A minister of the Nizam-shahi ruler of Ahmednagar 
wrote the Nrisirha-prasada in the 16th century while as 
late as the 19th century, a work, the Vivadarnava-setu was 
composed by ten pandits of the court of Maharaja Ranjil 
Sin’gh of Lahore. A prince of Panna patronised a pandit 
io publish a work of similar nature. 










SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


BOOK XII 


I 

Political Decline and Fall 

Having traced the diffierent phases of social and poli¬ 
tical evolution in India, we now pass on to -the history of 
the decline and fall of Hindu political life. Even to the 
last days of Hindu independence, (he intellectual activity 
of the people remained undisturbed* but this could not 
arrest the impending political decay which ended with the 
conquest of India by the Mussalmans. As we have 
already indicated, perpetual disunion;, the decay of the 
genius of consolidation, conteuqp.t for political unity 
and the predominance of clan or dynastic interest weak¬ 
ened the political structure in India. From the 7th cen¬ 
tury, the menace of victorious Islam became apparent, but 
still no great ruler appeared to unify the peoples of India 
under one sceptre. The reign of Harsa saw the conque r 
of the Mekran coast and the first Arab raids on the 
western coast, of India. About half a century later, Sind 
passed to the Muslim invaders, welcomed and assisted by 
the local Buddhists. The progress of Islam was retarded 
for a time by a number of causes and circumstances but 
within two centuries the Turks of Ghazni, established on 
the north-western frontier, took up the task of conquer- 
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iiig India. The genius of Mahmud annexed the Punjab 
and sent a thrill of horror throughout Hindustan by his 
lightning raids. Further progress eastward was retarded, 
for some time on account of the weakness of the Ghaznivi- 
tes themselves, but a century and a half later the task of 
conquering Hindustan was taken up by the sultans of 
Ghor. Resisted by the Rajput rulers of Northern India 
for a lime, the Ghori succeeded in selling one Rajput prince 
against another, and when the C&haniana Prthviraja was 
slain at the second battle of Tarain the flood-gates of 
Islamic conquest were opened for ever and the tide of 
conquest swept over the whole of northern India. The 
Twrki sultan;ite of Delhi was established and under these 
vigorous Turki rulers Islamic- rule was consolidated prac¬ 
tically 111 over northern India. The Deccan and the south 
resisted for about a century but with Alauddin jthilj-i 
and Muhammad Tughlak all the rich yet enervated 
monarchies succumbed to the attacks of the Turki armies. 








ii 

Political Downfall and Us Causes 

The causes of Indian downfall have been exploded by 
many historians. Some have attributed it merely to the 
disintegrating influence of caste, some to the over-influence 
of religion and. asceticism, some to the inherent weakness of 
the Hindu character as well as the enervation, both of body 
and mind, arising out of a damp climate, some to the con¬ 
flict of religions. 

The subject is a complicated one and requires a earc- 
iit] analysis. Apparently, political disunion, savage inter¬ 
necine feuds and horrible reprisals on all sides had gone 
on for centuries and undermined the political' frame of 
India. But the ground for disunion had been prepared by 
various causes and circumstances. From the earliest times, 
the desire for unification, social and political, and the 
establishment of homogeneity at all costs bad been abso¬ 
lutely lacking. The jar of racial differences, and the conflict 
of antagonistic social ideal's had all but contributed to a 
temporary settlement of divergences by means of compro¬ 
mises. The older type of imperialism aimed merely at hege¬ 
mony and not the consolidation of one central political 
authority. In social and religious matters the same spiri t of 
compromise predominated. Hence, there was an inherent 
looseness characterising both social and political fabric. 
Later social complexities and religious upheavals had add¬ 
ed or contributed to this. From the Oth century B.O, the 
advent of strong imperialist statesmen and the teachers'of 
the Arthas&stra school, contributed to the holding up of the 



ideal of a strongly centralised secular state as well as the 
establishment of ail all-India empire. The Mauryas suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting the whole country under their sceptre but 
the repentance and the pacificism of A^oka undermined 
the fabric of the Imperial structure and his religious propa¬ 
ganda all but annihilated it. This brought about a foreign 
domination for three centuries and when there was a 
resuscitation of the Hindu powers, the idea of an 
all-India empire was never revived. As pointed out al¬ 
ready, India came to be divided into a large number of poli¬ 
tical divisions each dominated by a strong suzerain power. 
In course of time, the number of such states multiplied and 
on the eve of the Mahomedan conquest, the clannish patri¬ 
otism of the Rajputs did more harm than good to the 
country. Thus India lost, her political unity and became 
a mere ‘geographical expression.’ 

The spirit of local separatism became stronger every 
day. The number of petty dynasties multiplied and a 
feudal organisation dominated all the principalities. As 
pointed out already, the people ceased to take an active 
part in politics and the history of the period was simply the 
history of short-lived dynasties fighting for supremacy. 
Everything was left to the kings and to the masses 
were* relegated the duty of producing the necessaries 
of life paying tribute to their masters and of obeying their 
commands implicitly. Whatever other activities they 
had, were confined to their own co-operative undertakings 
in the village-communities, the guilds and the municipa¬ 
lities. These liberties in their turn undermined the power 
and authority of the kings and the idea of political soli- 
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darity practically disappeared from the country. The de¬ 
moralisation. and apathy of the people is apparent from the 
narratives of Muslim historians who describe how the 
cavalry raids of Mahmud were absolutely unopposed and 
mark the apathy of the people in general. The work of 
defence had been monopolised by kings and the people 
were not only apathetic but remained absolutely powerless 
to resist the march of an enemv either Indian or foreign. 
Indian princes too, had become so devoid of moral and poli¬ 
tical sense lhai. far from uniting against the common enemy, 
most, of them thought it expedient to ensure their safety by 
forming alliances with extra-Indian powers whose main 
objective was to complete the subjugation of the country 
at the earliest op])ort,unity.* Some princes indeed, like 
Visaladeva Gahamana or the Gahadavala Uovinda made 
Sporadic efforts to stem the tide of foreign invasion, but 
they never thought of making a common and united stand 
against the early Muslim invaders. 

Political downfall was hastened by intellectual decay 
as well # social and religious demoralisation. The vigour 
of the Indian intellect had long been undermined. The 
ramification of caste, the multiplication of sub-castes and 
the growth of mutual jealousies among caste-people destroy¬ 
ed the idea of a social whole which had been built up out 
of diverse ethnic elements. The idea of harmony was 
displaced by discord. Too much of a strong ban was laid 
on interdining and intermarriage. The Varnas ceased to 
exist and castes came to existence. Perhaps the narrow' 

* The alliance of tho Uustrakufrife with the Arabs and the possible alliance 
between the ilafcliors oi : Kuoiuij with the Ghori ure worthy of note. 
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eonununalism of the aboriginal' tribes and clans invaded tb© 
social ideas of the ruling clement. Each ca|te again, was 
subjected (o the minutest subdivision on , the principle of 
difference in occupation, in religious belief and through 
difference in domicile, and in course of time, each one of 
these castes and sub-pastes became an air-tight compart¬ 
ment. 

There was a decay in religion and this was closely 
associated with intellectual demoralisation. Abstract 
metaphysical principles or the real teachings underlying 
the ethical codes promulgated by host of religious 
teachers failed to impress the I ndian mind winch delighted 
only in concrete images or in the rigorous obedience to for¬ 
malities and rites. The shadow came to be worshipped 
while the substance was lost, sight of. Philosophy failed to 
impress the mass mind and ritualism obtained complete 
domination. Philosophers in' their turn came into conflict 
amongst themselves and in the midst of the polemics of 
words and the conflicts of ideas, the first and fundamental 
principles were forgotten. The attempt at definition and 
interpretation gave rise to further divergencies among the 
philosophers and thinkers themselves and these in their 
turn helped the rise of numerous sects which distinguished 
themselves by theif. animosity to each other. The result 
was that for ordinary people there remained no other 
alternative hut to find pleasure in gorgeous rituals and 
meaningless observances transmitted to them by their fore¬ 
fathers* arid of which the meaning was neither known, nor 
even regarded worthy of being enquired into. 

Symbolism also invaded religion and along- with sym- 
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holism came in a host of newer deities- with newer rites and 
practices, some evolved out of (hose of old, while the 
rest were borrowed from the primitive peoples or even the 
foreigners with whom the people came into contact. In¬ 
numerable deities were conceived form the different 
forces and aspects of nature with newer modefs of worship¬ 
ping them. Forms and images multiplied, everyday 
new rituals were invented and as these became more and 
more elaborate, religion lost its simplicity and faith its 
importance as the basic principle of religion. Evergrowing 
eclecticism maintained, the spirit of toleration and harmony, 
but the spirit of outer concord could not dispel the discord 
within the minds of men. Worship itself was invaded 
with gorgeous rites, and anthropomorphism carried 
to excess made room for ritualistic degradation and 
introduction of obscene practices. The truth of these re¬ 
marks is apparent from the history of Buddhism. The 
philosophy of Buddha was hardly understood and even in 
the First Buddhist Convention we find differences arising 
our of flimsy points of ritual. Buddhism divided in time 
into innumerable schools and with the rise of Mahayarm, 
the early tenets of Buddha were forgotten. Buddha him¬ 
self was transformed into a God and the Mahayanists con¬ 
ceived the omnipotent Bodhisattvas. These again were 
transformed into gods and innumerable deities male and 
female came to receive the worship from the votaries 
of a religion which had originally no scope for image wor¬ 
ship or the veneration of idols. The different schools 
fought with bitterness while the masses sank lower and 
lower down in iclolatory and obscene religious practices. 
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The same was also true of Hinduism. The Bhakti cult 
inculcated the idea of a personal God to be appeased by the 
. votary by means of worship. These gods again became 
many and each one of them gave rise to innumerable forms 
through diversities of conception in. its various aspects. 
The worship'of these became popular and held out hopes 
of (he future to the devotees. But soon this elaborate pan¬ 
theon and the maze of the more elaborate ritual killed the 
spirit Out of man’s minds. The religious sects split up into 
sub-sects and these again became numerous and hostile to 
each other. 

Along with the rise of this new religion, the ethical 
codes were also modified. The Sinrtis inculcated the value 
of dear a in hitman life and by means of Arthavuclas 
harped on the hopes and fears of mankind to have these 
codes rigidly obeyed. Bodily purity became the key-note 
to this ethical code and as such the minutest regulations- 
originally unknown, of food, touch and association were laid 
down. The principle of rationality was masked, by a faith 
in the rigid code of taboos and prohibitions. Foreigners 
were looked down upon, contact with them became an 
abomination, and sea-voyages were prohibited. The 
Puranas while they did much to enlighten the masses 
socially and intellectually became the repository of this 
reactionary legislation. The Sudra came to be denounced 
in opprobrious terms, women we re ^ socially and i ntellec¬ 
tually degraded while the lowest castes were relegated a 
position worse than that of animals or beasts of burden. 
And this stands in strange contrast with the time-honoured 
tradition of India. A people which worshipped the deity 
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ia the female form denounced womanhood in opprobrious 
terms, and while pantheistic philosophy delighted in regard- 
ing everything animate, as the incarnation and manifesta¬ 
tion of the superb all-pervading Timhinaii, Us votaries 
struggled hard to be conscious that men were degraded by 
their contact with their socially degraded feHownien! 

Such being the prevailing mentality of the day, the 
priesthood also sank low in the intellectual scale. The 
Brahmin ceased to be the philosopher and became t he 
slave of society, the guardian and protector of a code oi 
life divorced from reason and morality. At the same time 
time, the Hindu mind delighted, in feeding upon its own 
excellence and the depravity oi' the rest of Ahe world. 
Minutest regulations bound him down and these becaw.e 
obstacles to the contirvuance of a progressive life. The people 
became averse, to changes and worshipped the past. The 
spirit of progress and rationalism was killed. Life was 
characterised by the rigid standard of rigour and artificia¬ 
lity and extreme aversion to change. Many of the religious 
of the later period emphasised those principles of life which 
weakened the physical frame and enervated the mind. 
Pacifism killed the ardour for war or national resistance. 
The extreme regard for life emphasised by Jainism made 
life almost impossible. The Ahimsa and Dharma of Asoka 
had laid prostrate India at the feet of the Greeks, Parthians 
and other semi-savage foreign races. The religious zeal of 
Harsa, the Neo-Asoka of the seventh century, did practi¬ 
cally the same thing. T.ater Vaisnavism manifested the same 
tendencies and brought almost the same consequences*. It 
introduced a paefism which in course of time tended 
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| towards masochism. Man entirely at the mercy of the deity 
lost, sight of active duties and craved for dissolution which 
became (ha only goal of life. Decayed Buddhism with 
its commixture of Tantric rites displayed worse tendencies. 
The nihilism of Buddha, too high for ordinary men and 
offering no hopes for the future gave place to a meaningless 
maze of obscene ritual but lacking in faith or reason as its 
foundation. The meaningless monasticism ate away the 
vitals of individual life and wrecked the morals of society. 
{On many an occasion the monks displayed hostility to the 
political authority. Sometimes they made common cause 
•with the foreign enemy and if we are to believe the testi¬ 
mony of foreign historians,, they weakened the defence of 
fhe«omn1,ry by inviting foreign enemies.* 


” According to Muslim historians MuluumriEul-ibn Kasim was helped hy the 
Buddhists of Bind in his expedition against l)ahir, According to Taranfttk, the 
Buddhists played it similar part during the invasion-of Mag^dha hy the Muslims 
(Tarnoath—Translated hy Hehiefiier; Oh, XXXV11. The Buddhist monks ape 
described as the messengers ol the Turu^kns.) 
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III 


Muslim State System 


Established in In'dia the Mussalraans themselves 
became subject to the influence of the same forces which 
had influenced the Hindus. Within a century and a half, 
Islamic India became a medley of independent sultanates 
fighting against each other. It is curious to note how 
some of these states practically occupied the same location 
and geographical position as their predecessors in Hindu 
India, during the age of disruption preceding Muslim con¬ 
quest. Thus, Gujrat which had remained under the 
Caulukyas,. became a Muslim sultanate, similarly, Malwa 
of the Faramaras became an independent Muslim king¬ 
dom. In the east, Bengal separated itself under a Muslim 
dynasty and in eastern Hindustan, the Sarki sultanate 
of Jaunpore, very nearly corresponded to the Gahadavala 
monarchy. In the Deccan, the region occupied by the 
Caluky.as and the Rastrakntas became the seat of the 
Bahmani kingdom, while in the extreme south a Hindu 
national resurrection laid the foundations of the Yijaya- 
nagar kingdom established over the region, once domi¬ 
nated by the Pallavas and the Colas. 

In the midst of an almost continuous war, the Hindus 
showed remarkable tenacity. For more than five centuries 
I he onslaught of Islamic arms before which all other power¬ 
ful monarchies had succumbed without a semblance of 
resistance failed to make a. permanent impression upon the 
country. The Hindu resisted tenaciously during these 
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five centuries and even though subjugated, took the earliest 
opportunity of asserting hir self politically. He succeed¬ 
ed not only in preserving his hoary culture but also 
in sweeping back the tide of Islamic domination whenever 
opportunities presented themselves. • The wonderful vita¬ 
lity of the race and its unflinching tenacity to its own cul¬ 
ture and tradition showed itself never more gloriously than 
during the' period of struggle for existence. Throughout 
the whole of this period, we never find a continuous epoch 
of submission on the part of the conquered and no century 
passes without a movement for resurrection and political 
assertion in one part of the country or the other. The resis¬ 
tance of the Hindu and his tenacity was wonderful like that 
of a modern entrenched camp which shows new front 
—when the first lines and outworks arc battered. In each 
century, we find national wars of resurrection. In the 13th 
century the whole of central and southern India together 
with states like Orissa and scattered principalities in the 
north still, maintained their independence. In the 14th, 
.Within a few years of Muhammad Tughlak’s conquests, the 
princes of Vijayanagar had flung back the side of Turki 
conquest and had laid the foundations of a mighty 
monarchy which checked further Islamic conquest in the 
south for more than two centuries. Similar was the case 
with Rajputana where the rulers of Mewar had not- only 
asserted their own independence but were successfully 
resisting and conquering the Muslim sultans of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In the 16th century, the Mewar Prince, Sang a 
was bold enough to make a bid for the restoration of the 
Hindu empire, 
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The failure of Sanga and the weakness of the Turko- 
Afghans gave a chance io a new line of Turks under Babar 
to found a new Muslim dynasty. Devoid of bigotry* and 
lacking the ferocity of the Turks of previous, ages Babar 
brought with him the dream of a great empire. Unsuccess¬ 
ful though his son was to realise the ambition of his father, 
ii was reserved for his grandson, the illustrious Akbav, to 
translate into action the dreams and ideals which had al¬ 
ready manifested themselves in the activities of the early 
Mughals as well as of Sher Shah. 


* ^dbar s recently discovered edict oi toleration it* worthy oi nott_\ 





IV 


Hindu-Muslim Rapprochement 

The war for re-suerection was continued throughout 
l he long centuries of’ Muhammadan domination, and its 
last phase was attained during the 17th century and even 
the lbtli which saw the decline of Mughal rule and the 
advent of the English, later on destined to be the sole politi¬ 
cal power in the country. But in the midst of these strug¬ 
gles, while the extreme champions of Islam were engaged 
in-fighting the staunchest of votaries of Hindu social and 
political regeneration, a remarkable movement was going on 
for the establishment of a rapprochement between the two 
communities. In the course of time, the ferocity of the 
Turki character which knew no mercy for the enemy even 
when he was a co-religionist or a kinsman softened down 
and the influence of Indian climate as well as social teach¬ 
ings made them almost Indianised. Among Hindus too there 
appeared teachers and saints who wished to divert the at¬ 
tention of men from the arena of political conflict to the 
path of peace, amity and good will. ‘The deity was one they 
said ‘the Allah of the Muslims was none else than the Visnu 
and Siva of the Hindus. Salvation was obtainable through 
faith in the sole omnipotent Almighty whose children the 
Hindu and the Muslim were. Bigotry stood in the path of 
man’s prosperity in this life as well as bliss and beatitude 
in life after death. Faith was the real essence of religion 
and not a fanatical devotion to the rituals prescribed in 
the rival religious systems and emphasised by fanatical 
priests on both sides.’ 



From the 14th century, such teachers made their appe¬ 
arance in the country and preached their ideas. Among 
the Hindu teachers of note was Ramananda who scrupled 
not to preach his religion to the untouchable or to the 
Muslim. One of this disciples was Kabir, by birth a Julah 
and a staunch votary of Visnu. The uext great figure was 
Baba .Nanak who was acclaimed as a Guru of the Hindus 
as well as a Pir of the Mussulmans. The same tenets were 
disseminated by SH-Caiianya, the Vaisnava teacher of 
Bengal In the Deccan and in the south, many more such 
teachers; were multiplied and they did much to calm down 
the ferocity and fanaticism of the extremists of both the 
communities. 

Among Muslims, there appeared a host of such teachers 
—bona fide Muslims, not Indian converts. The verses of 
Sufis like Sanai of Ghazna, Nizami’ Attar of Nisapur, of 
Jal&luddin Rurai, Sadi, Hafiz, Mir Dard of Delhi, of Amir 
Khasm and of Ibrahim .Taisi became popular and are st ill 
sung by Hindus and Muslims alike. Rasa Khan's Savaiyas 
are still chanted in Vaisnava temples. The catholicity of 
Ghalib of Delhi who would bury the Hindu at Ka’ba 
and cremate the Muslim at Benares, reflected the same 
mentality of toleration, amity and gooil will. To add to 
this, every student of Hindi literature is aware of the vast 
number of Muslim Vaisnava poets. Among the Bengali 
Vaisnavas, the following names are remarkable—e.g. 
Nasir Mahmud, Murtaza, Alawal. Ali Raja, Shah Akbar 
and Said Sultan. In Bengal, Muslims patronised Bengali 
literature, composed songs and verses in honour of the 
Divine Mother, and the processes still going on. The pro- 
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cess is not only remarkable but is characteristic oi the 
mentality produced and fostered only in the soil of India. 

This spirit of lolerat ion led to a hill in the fighting and 
religious animosity was henceforth banished from the 
country. Muslim princes too became champions of tolera¬ 
tion. Even Alauddin Khiiji, denounced as a ferocious tyrant 
by the contemporary Muslim historians, recognised that 
religion had nothing to do with the business of the state 
but was something which concerned the soul of the private 
individual. The last line of Tiirki dynasties showed re 
markable toleration, and Babar’s grandson', though he 
began and ended as a staunch Muslim went so far as to 
adopt Hindu manners and customs and devised the Din 
llahi, the true religion intended for both the Hindu anil 
the Mussulman subjects. His son Jahangir followed the 
foot-steps of his father and there was calm in India for a 
considerable period. Then a number of causes and circum ¬ 
stances led to the renewal of the war of Hindu ressurrec- 
tion in the first haif of the seventeenth century and in the 
midst of this (here were reprisals on both sides which led 
to the downfall of the great Muglial empire. Even before 
t he accession of Aurungzeb, denounced as a bigot by many 
historians, the Sikhs in the Punjab led by Har Govind 
defeated Imperial armies while Shivaji raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt in the Deccan. In course of this war, there 
were animosities and hatreds revived and during the 
period of conflict ihe tolerant spirit departed from the 
land for a while. The whole of India remained in 

jj 

commotion for more than a century and in course of this 
u number of Hindu states asserted their independence 









and showed once more the remarkable vitality of the 
Hindu race in politics. 

The Hindus became active everywhere. The Rajputs 
resented the reimpusition of the Jiziyc and threw off the 
allegiance to the Mughals. The .Tats repeatedly devasta¬ 
ted the region neat’ the capital and ultimately founded a 
small principality of their own. In the Deccan, the illus¬ 
trious Shivaji (inspired by l ho great Ramdas) and his 
successors laid the four)dal tons of a. Hindu state (modelled 
on the directions of the writers on polity during the close 
of the Hindu period) in course of the first half of the 18th 
century. The Marathas became powerful enough to think 
of a restored Hindu empire. But the weakness of the 
central authority, the separatist tendency of the feuda¬ 
tories and office-bearers and the lack of the spirit of con¬ 
solidation led to the final break-up and the downfall of the 
so-called Maharatfca confederacy, which in its hey-day 
stretched almost from the foot of the Himalayan hills to 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadrd. 

The Gurkhas became active in the region of 
the Himalayan hills but their further expansion 
was checked by the rising British power. In the 
Punjab, which had for nearly a century been con¬ 
verted into the battle ground of foreign invaders, the dis¬ 
ciples of Guru Govind made a bid for the establishment 
of a theocratic commonwealth. Perhaps there was an 
atavy of the old republican tradition among the Jats and 
the local tribes which had remained submerged for so 
many centuries. Bftt this theocratic tendency could not 
maintain itself for long and the Misl leaders fought 
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aniongst themselves for personal supremacy. The genius 
of Ran jit Singh succeeded in welding these divergent ele¬ 
ments into a strong monarchy in which communal hatred 
was almost eliminated, though feudal principles continued 
to work. With the death of this illustrious man, the Sikh 
monarchy fell lo the ground as a result of personal ambi¬ 
tions, the lawlessness of the army and the intrigues of rival 
families. With the fall of the Marhattas and the Sikhs 
English supremacy was fully established, 









V 

Socio-Political Evolution of India 

In course of a long period of evolution India came 
to be the centre of a distinct type of social and political 
life. Communal freedom and harmony in the midst of 
diversity have been the marks of this civilization. In spite 
of racial divergences, linguistic differences and conflicting 
social and political ideals of the different sections of the 
community, a distinct cultural ideal came to be evolved 
and this gave a distinct stamp to the social and political 
life of India. She became and still remains the home of 
a distinct civilisation. Cultural harmony was the goal 
towards which all the conflicting ideas and. ideate con¬ 
verged. The races were many; the languages were 
numerous; customs varied from province to province; 
consequently the social 1 structure was a federated organisa¬ 
tion in which there was a spirit of harmony which 
welded together these discordant elements. There was 
a sort of fundamental unify in the midst of insuperable 
obstacles to homogeneity. The seemingly heterogenous 
communities inhabiting the different corners of a big con¬ 
tinent came to look upon themselves as members of 
a vast social fold. India was the homeland of this culture; 
and proved to bo the geographical foundation of the civi¬ 
lization which stood by itself, self-continent and separated 
from other centres of culture. The great mountains and 
rivers were held sacred by the Hindus of the differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. Based on this sense of 
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geographical unity, the people came to profess reli¬ 
gions which though differing in ritualistic details 
had the same intellectual motif, the same type 
of explanation regarding the universal system and almost 
the same method of approaching the deity with a view to 
obtain solace in this life and salvation in. that beyond. 
Thus, in all the religious and philosophical' systems wo 
find the prime conception of the omniscient and omni¬ 
potent Brahman , the acceptance of the doctrine of rebirth, 
the supremo importance of Karma, the excellence of 
AMmsa and the recognition of JfUlna and BhakU as the 
truest path of attaining salvation. In social life we had 
the acceptance of the federated organisation known as 
caste, in spite of innumerable local differences ancl conflict 
of ideas. In social matters, similarly, while local customs 
received the fullest recognition, the law-givers coming 
from the remotest Corners of the country all tended 
fo accept a fundamental equitable principle through¬ 
out the whole of the vast land. In art and in 
aesthetics we find also the same conventions, motifs and 
tendencies, though there existed local variations as well as 
provincial schools of building and architecture.* 

In music also, there was the same thing. The diverse 
melodies favoured by the peoples of the different provinces 
all came to be united into one system of harmony ami 
music. The names of ragas and ragims are suggestive. 

* In art which was pre-eminently religious wo have the same ideology anti 
fHQtif. In all the different schools of architecture the inlying idea as well as 
arrangements are the 










Thus we have a large number of names derived from the 
different provinces of India, t 

Social Evolution 

India being the centre of a distinct type 1 of culture had 
her own social and political ideal evolved al a result of the 
influence of a peculiar environment together with the 
peculiarities of the social and political genius of her 
people. 

It has been fhe fashion with the western scholars to 
scoff at Indian political life, or to denounce the ideals 
which influenced her politics. India had no political life 
nor was there any room for political speculation in the 
country,—has been the summing up of many western cri¬ 
tics. Her life, according to them, was essentially spiri¬ 
tual and there was a supreme neglect of (he material side 
of human existence. Such has been the view of the 
majority of the western historians, while Indian social orga¬ 
nisation has received a greater amount of censure from 
them. They point out the existence of the caste system, 
the tyranny of the Brahmanic oligarchy, the subservience 
of the masses, the degradation of the womankind and last 
of all the existence of untoucliability which deprives the 
lower classes of the status of manhood. This view is very 
often accepted without critical examination and the ave- 

t G&ndham {from Gandiiara) Malay a (from Malum), Guijara (from the 
Gurj&ra country), Kanaka (from K&rnuta), Gautla (from Gauds), Jhijauti (from 
Jejakabhukti), Thna, while divergences; remained pre-ominont a harmony in 
the midst of insuperable obstacles came to be evolved, and this hay become the 
keynote and the soul of Indian life. 
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tagc Hindu historian is compelled to swallow this m- 
parte judgment in good grace. Obsessed as we are with the 
political supremacy of the west, we hesitate to analyse 
this criticism at all and the average Hindu dares not raise 
liis voice against the uncharitable criticism on the part of 
the western critic. More lamentable is another tendency 
which impels Indian scholars to glorify the past history 
of their country by making an attempt to read European 
institutions into our system. During particular phases of 
Indian social and political evolution they are happy to 
find a parallelism and a similarity between the institu¬ 
tions of India and those of the west but beyond that when 
the Indian scholar finds any dissimilarity or divergence 
he finds himself at a loss to explain it as the result of dif¬ 
ferent forces and factors operating in his own country. 
Ho straight on attempts to explain the diversities of Indian 
social and political life as something untoward and ab¬ 
normal and hardly makes an attempt to explain their evo¬ 
lution as having been due to diversities in environment 
and the conflict of different racial elements. It has 
been the professed aim and objective of the writer 
to attempt a belter and truer explanation of the diver' 

^i ties we meet in India and to interpret them as 
the result of those peculiar factors which invariably 
modify the course of political and social life under different 
environments. The value of environment as well as of 
the racial factor has received universal recognition to-day. 
Environment moulds life, and no one to-day dare deny 
its proper place in social evolution. The racial factor has 
also been given its proper place in life but while discussing 
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file political and social life in India these are entirely lost 
sight of and the judgment of the western critic comes 
first without an examination of the evidence at his dis¬ 
posal. Western ideas as well as western values guide us 
in our enquiry while out of fear and ridicule the true 
scientific method is entirely lost sight of. 

In India, social evolution proceeded on a line entirely 
different from that of Europe. In the west, social life 
in its higher stage of development came to be associated 
with (he idea of a social homogeneity based mom or less 
on t he principle of unity and equality within the comm it 
nal structure. Inequalities and diversities existed more 
or less in all centres of life. These led lo continual racial 
and social war within the fold of each community. This 
war ended in the political superiority of one section of the 
population which either obliterated or socially assimilated 
the conquered people. And even then there was no end 
to this racial war and the ideal of equality and homoge¬ 
neity never became a reality. In Koine, the Romans re¬ 
mained a privileged race of rulers from which subject 
peoples extorted Roman citizenship as a result of a series 
of sanguinary social wars. Even at the end of these wars* 
the condition of the provincial was no more elevated than 
that of a slave. In Greece, there was the fiction of equa¬ 
lity and social homogeneity, yet in each city-state the 
ruling community was only a governing minority domina¬ 
ting a more numerous population of aliens, Metres and 
slaves. Among the Jews, the chosen people of God there 
went on an eternal struggle with the Gentile and though 
for a time victorious Judaism attained a temporary aseen- 
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deucy, ‘the decline of the Jews reversed the whole state of 
affairs. The Jews themselves became a subject race while 
the hated Gentile and the foreigner became his master. 
The lot of the Jew during the long centuries following the 
dispersal of the race is too well known to be repeated here. 
Condemned 'to live in the Ghettos and liable to be plun¬ 
dered and slaughtered at will the Jew has ever since con¬ 
tinued a deplorable existence and his present persecution 
in central Europe gives the lie to the European profession 
of justice and equality. In'mediaeval and modern Europe, 
social homogeneity came to be attained as a result of 
sanguinary wavs and revolutions in course of which was 
evolved the doctrine of equality from sheer political 
necessity, The rise of the nation-state, the value of 
the almost mechanised individual, solely guided by the 
interests of the state either for aggression or for self 
preservation, the importance at tached to huge conscription 
armies where the uniform type of man, easily combines his 
energies all contributed to favour the acceptance of the 
ideal of equality. But political equality did not solve all 
the social questions and the true realisation of equality is 
yet to come as a result of further social evolution. 

Furthermore, the profession of equality at home has 
not meant for the European peoples the grant of equality 
abroad. In their dealings with the coloured peoples and 
the aborigines in the African colonies we find an air of 
Supremacy and a contempt for the conquered which is 
almost shocking. In almost all the extra-European settle- 
men is of the white races, the black, brown or red have 
practically disappeared and where they still exist, they 
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are absolutely deprived of political rights and are allowed 
to live only in arid districts where they enjoy some quasi* 
civic rights which have been conferred on them out of a 
sense of necessity. 

In India, on the contrary, we had from the beginning 
such an amount of diversity in the racial factor that I he 
ideal of homogeneity became something out of the ques¬ 
tion. The socio-ethnic difference between the Aryan and 
the Providian, between the Pravidian and 'the pre-Pravi- 
dian aborigines and between these aborigines and the 
paleolithic savages was so great that the idea of a 
homogenous social structure could not he conceived at 
all Race-prejudice which operated in the past and which 
operates so well eve'n to-day in America, in South Africa, 
in recently conquered Abyssinia, and is so prominent in [he 
dealings of the white peoples with the blacks, browns and 
yellows of the east and the south and which forms' the 
kev-note to the colonial policy ot the white nations, 
asserted, itself as one of the guiding factors in India. A 
war between the Arya and the Pasa took place in India 
as we know from the Vedie hymns. This continued for a 
considerable long period with 'terrible consequences for the 
defeated non-Aryans. But gradually, a better under¬ 
standing developed and humanistic principles, respect for 
human life, a policy of tolerance for the creed and customs 
of others which have but only nominally made its 
appearance in Europe during the past century and which 
have as yet failed to make any real impression, operated 
in India from early times. As a result of this we find a 
tendency towards forming a social whole out of diverse ami 
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conflicting elements. The Hindu wanted harmony in the 
midst of conflicting elements and a federative social 
organisation was tire only thing which could grow in the 
country and thereby pul an end to the other alternative of 
race-war and the extermination of the conquered. Such 
"an organisation came into existence with hierarchical 
grades for diverse communities and with social duties and 
means of livelihood at tached to each of'them. In this way 
. the principle of equality was sacrificed but in its place the 
lower orders received a guarantee for the protection of life 
and property and proper chances for the maintenance of 
life. This was, in short, the real explanation of what 
Europeans call caste system the prejudices and idiosyn- 
eracies associated with which call forth their sneer and 
perpetual ridicule. 

The so-called caste system thus came into existence 
as the result of a long social evolution extending over 
millenniums. It has undoubtedly its defects. The ex¬ 
clusiveness of the communities at the top, their tendency 
to repel the lower orders and their hankering for 
political power together with the consequent disunion 
did great harm to the social' fabric of India. It stands even 
now in the way of that potent yet aggressive type of social 
organisation called nationalism. But with all these, it was 
a practical and workable solution of a great problem which 
has gone on throughout history and is still going on all 
over the world, namely, the war of races and the sangui¬ 
nary conflict of peoples always ending with the obli¬ 
teration of the weak and the uncivilised. It allowed the 
weaker races the right to live and to contribute to the 
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social 1 whole of which they came to form a part, though it 
subordinated some of their interests to those of others. 
The ideal of equality has been the watch-word of European 
thinkers but, in practice, this profession of equality has 
failed to solve the fundamental problem. The Hindu 
may be accused of prejudices and superstitions, of hatred 
and abhorence but he can never he arraigned ou a charge 
of wilful extermination of the conquered aborigines, as has 
been the case in lands settled by the white races in course 
of the last, three centuries.* •* And this is proved by the evi¬ 
dence of the history in India. The most primitive races still 
survive here and still thrive with a vigorous and virile 
existence; whereas in the lands colonised by the white 
laces they have all been wiped out of existence. Their 
relics have found place in the museums, where they evoke 
merely an antiquarian interest and prove the truth of the 
law of survival of the fittest. 

In course of time the two higher castes, the Ksa- 
triyas and the Brahmins became prominent in the sphere 
of social life. The Ksafcriya attained power and position by 
his superiority in the exercise of arms with which he sub 
jugate d the rest of the community. The Brahmin gained 
the highest social position, by his intellectual superiority, 

* Such has been the case throughout the whole of the Jan els colonised by the 
white races in course of the last three centuries. America, North and Sovit-h, 
was once densely populated by the Indian rods. Bat now the red rare 
has been practically wiped out of xistenca in the north though several 
tribes survive in the south. The Australian Bushmen are disappearing fast, 
white the last surviving Tasman died a few years ago. The Maori es of New 
Zohiml hare been reduced to a few thousands, while in Newfoundland and many 

•* id the Pacific Islands, the original races hare all passed out of existence. 
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his mastery of the sciences and the arts as well as by his 
ministration to the spiritual needs of people. The rest 
of society was divided into two broad'compartments, one 
devoting itself to the production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life, while the rest either engaged in 
production itself or made labour its chief means of live¬ 
lihood. Social harmony and balance was attained by 
vesting with social pre-eminence the Brahmana devoted 
to intellectual pursuits and .wedded to a life of poverty. 
Thus puling an end to the domination of the Ksatriya 
based on the successful exercise of physical force or of the 
Vaiaya deriving importance from his capitalist tyranny. 
The evils of capitalism engaged the attention of the builders 
of society as well as of the law-givers from very ealrv 
times. Even the Vedic hymns give us a picture of the 
evils arising out of unequal distribution and the tyTanny of 
capitalists. 

Glass War Averted :—While this broad division into 
castes did much to solve the racial question the evils of 
class war were, to some extent mitigated by ihe creation 
•of economic compartments within the caste groups and 
entrusting each one of these with a peculiar function and 
means of livelihood. Many of the castes and sub-castes 
were organised on the model of self-sufficient guilds-in 
which the members enjoyed a position fairly compatible 
with their existence as individuals. Thus, each caste-group 
could maintain itself against the tyranny of others and at 
the same time maintain the economic prosperity of the 
country. Even to-day when the great revolution in in¬ 
dustry has taken away the chance of existence from many 
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Social I deals 

of the caste-groups they are still struggling against the 
modern conditions. Unemployment and destitution was 
checked and at. the same time the guilds anti unions with 
in tile caste groups protected themselves by their associa¬ 
tions. 

The creation of a capitalistic aristocracy of oplim'ates 
recruited from the rich men of all communities was also 
checked by allowing and preserving the accumulated 
wealth to remain in the different compartments. Hence 
a purely capitalistic domination which became a source of 
great social evil in most ancient communities was averted. 

Timocracy Checked:— V rom time to time, adjust¬ 
ments and modifications were introduced with a view to 
putting a stop to the evils of unequal distribution or the evils 
arising out of capitalistic tyranny. A denunciation of cap¬ 
italistic exploitation of the poor, unrest rioted usury, or 
the cornering of food-stuffs soon made itself the key-note to 
the social policy of (he lawgivers of the Dharmasiitra 
period, and it is also curious to note that unlike Greece, 
Rome and many other ancient societies- timocracy never 
became an accepted principle in Indian society. Never 
was the position of an individual determined in society or 
in political life by the amount of wealth possessed by him. 
On the contrary, as is well known to all students of Indian 
culture, the possession of wealth was the lowest of social 
criterion or value, the highest place being given to learn¬ 
ing and intellectual eminence.* 

'*■ Cora pit re Mann Sanilutii-U, 136 

fafr ^ hpqi v?rfk wtft i 
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Caste organisation not rigid 
■the earliest social arrangements or the oldest assign¬ 
ments of economic functions, did not last long, but were 
modified in course of time. Invaders and emigrants from 
outside were admitted into the fold of the Hindu social 
system. Even the aboriginal people as well as out castes were 
gradually assigned a place'in society and had their status 
elevated out of necessity. The rules, of endogamy or ex¬ 
ogamy were not so rigid and thus (here was an easy perio¬ 
dic self-adjustment which satisfied the changing require¬ 
ments of society. Occupations were changed without diffi¬ 
culty and the vigor of social life was not obstructed. But 
this did. not last long and the epochs preceding the Muslim 
conquest as well as the period of Muslim domination saw 
the continuous working of these reactionary tendencies 
which culminated in the narrowing down of the intellectual 
outlook, debasement of the spiritual ideal and the introduc¬ 
tion of stagnation and rigidity in social matters. The con¬ 
ception of the semi-rigid Varnas was displaced by that of 
air-tight caste-compartments which split up Indian society 
into a vast total of narrow communal groups existing only 
for themselves an’d utterly oblivious of the interests of that 
whole to which they belonged and to whose normal life 
they were to devote their energies. In the face of foreign 
invaders who menaced not only the political existence of 
ihe Indians but, tried to subvert their social system, the 
desire for self-preservation, brought in a staunch belief in 
the past. The old flexibility disappeared and disintegration 
set in. As stated already, difference in occupation, religion 
or domicile led to the ramification of this high total of caste* 
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groups. As the members of the cliff emit: caste looked to 
tlieir own narrow interests, this caste spirit well nigh led to 
the disintegration of Indian society. 

Absence of equality 

In this type of social adjustment, the idea of equality 
was evidently absent or perhaps it was not a necessary 
factor at all, since there was the law of Karina which ex¬ 
plained the causes of inequality inequalities of birth, in¬ 
equalities of social 1 privilege, Inequalities of economic pros¬ 
perity and, last of all, in the amount of happiness enjoyed by 
different individuals. The belief in Karma and rebirth has 
been one of the psychological factors in the history of Indian 
culture. For, if personal ambitions, class hatred and other 
factors did not fail io contribute to social unrest, wars and 
revolutions, the masses as a whole remained content with 
their social lot and in the midst of the turmoils and vicis¬ 
situdes which disturbed the peace of the country* such a 
Contentment was a •‘great boon io the.people of India. 

Hut it had its peculiar quota of evils. Society in India 
tended towards a neutral equlibrium and socio-economic 

* Hero something requires to be said about theidea of equality in India, 
Like Leibnitz our Indian thinkers from the days of the Vedie hymns became 
ruoro familiar with thp absolute want of equality in nature, rather than with 
the contrary idea (which occasionally finds expression in the writings of a few 
religious writers). The Vedic seer elmriy notes the Inequality in nature awl 
explains it rather beautifully— 1 ‘the calves of the same mother differ in milk- 
bearing capacity—the fingers of a man's hand are not equal L (E. A , X, 11 ) 
VVhfit impressed him moat was that there existed a similarity in the desires 
and aspirations of men but as men or the tircuinstances in which they lived 
differed materially, tltoir desires varied in quality and in quantity. Bo till 
Indian thinkers pleaded for equity, which was their watchword* 
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life to a sort, of static sufficiency divested of movements or 
upheavals of classes. The result has been that in the midst 
of the vicissitudes of fortune, India white she retained her 
outward prosperity, Dost to a great extent the impulse for 
progress. Consequently, she became weakened and (lur¬ 
ing certain periods, the spirit of advancement or progress 
was nullified altogether. 

The Individual in Society ■—• 

As stated already the cftmpartmental division of the 
community came to Ire strengthened by the assignment of 
social duties and means of livelihood. Each com¬ 
munity or class with its peculiar duties assigned, con 
tributed to the normal working and welfare of the 
whole system, each functioning as the limbs of a living 
organism. Society depended upon the co-operation of 
the classes and its happiness as well as that of 
each of these limbs depended upon the normal working 
of these, latter. In a primitive but progressing society this 
type of organisation did much to prevent the growing 
class war and the domination of accumulated capital or the 
rise of a capitalistic aristocracy. Tor the government and 
the proper working of the class-limb, regulative authority 
was vested partly in the individuals, above him in the 
family and higher up in the class or the caste-group. The 
customs and conventions of each received proper social 

lii Europe* tlio fclioory of equality gained grounrl from political necessity and 
from the fact that as it was difficult to measure the potentialities of men, equality 
in the absence of a standard for momirjng potential!i y wag a rough method of 
upprais in g tlu L va l ue of iutlIvitl us. 







recognition and contributed to social solidarity, A cer¬ 
tain amount of autonomy was thus vested in the different 
limits of the social whole. 

Forming part of the autonomous limb, the individual 
was to devote his attention to his own self-realisation, 
consistent with the welfare of the whole of which lie 
formed a part, namely, preservation of life, acquisition 
of the means for self-preservation and the advancement of 
the family interest, propagation of the family without, de¬ 
triment to the other members of the community, enjoy¬ 
ment of acquisitions and devotion to higher intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits. These aims, summed up as the 
PuTumrlhas or Caturvargas, defined the social and intel¬ 
lectual limits of the individual. The individual was look¬ 
ed upon by the law-givers as the primary unit and balms 
of social life, the foundation of material welfare and the 
soul of organised existence. As the well-being of society 
depended on his activity and co-operation, and the main¬ 
tenance of the social order, the highest emphasis was laid 
upon it and the maintenance of this order was regarded 
or looked upon the primary timed ion of the rulers of 
society. 

Subject to limitations, the individual enjoyed a re¬ 
quisite amount of freedom to mould his own dest inies and 
to work out his salvation. But this freedom was not 
unrestricted and was far from the modern concept of liber¬ 
ty. The Hindu was obsessed with, the idea of a ‘natural' 
order and could not think of any material aberration from 
the accepted canon and conventions of life. Iri his eyes„ 
the freedom enjoyed by the individuals was merely the free 
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dora of movement compatible with the normal working of 
the social order and vested in him along with his social 
functions and duties. 

The greatest possible emphasis was laid upon the in¬ 
dividual and in India the individual received a higher re¬ 
cognition than in any primitive or mediaeval society. 
The concept of the' individual and his rights was subjec¬ 
tive and not objective. The individual in India was not 
a more means but an end in himself. The maker of his own 
destiny, solely responsible for the merits and demerits of 
his own in this life and in that beyond, he was an end in 
himself. Almost all the groat teachers made the greatest 
efforts to have the individuals perfected. The govern¬ 
mental organisations guaranteed his life and promoted his 
earthly interests. Subject to the social regulations, he was 
to make efforts for the fruition of his moral, intellectual 
and spiritual aims. Moral duties and spiritual obligations 
other than those enforced by the state were assigned to him. 
He was to contribute liis social, moral and spiritual quota 
to the well-being of humanity in general by attaining men¬ 
tal and .moral discipline, by procreating and maintaining 
a family, and spiritually by carrying on the sacred studies. 

Beyond these duties, partly self-incurred, and partly 
imposed on him by the social convention the individual 
was free. No king, no stale was to demarcate or de¬ 
mons I,rate or dictate to him his mode of existence, his 
aesthetic sense or the path of his spiritual progress, by hay¬ 
ing down his religious creed and forcing him to accept it. 
by. punishing its violation. And, this is remarkable in a 
country where the people were not only religious hut 
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also assigned a high place to the spiritual element in life. 
Such was the social outlook with regard to the indivi¬ 
dual, and this was rather peculiar to India. 

Women :—In the peculiar socio-economic system* the 
position of women was very high—perhaps higher than 
that enjoyed by the fair sex elsewhere in the ancient and 
mediaeval world. In the Vedic age. women were equals 
of their brethren, for we find them carrying on higher 
intellectual pursuits, participating equally in sacrifices 
along with (heir husbands and exercising supremacy in 
their households. India excepted, no other country in the 
ancient world assigned to women so high a, place in social 
and intellectual life. 

This continued uptil the latest days of the Vedic and 
Epic period and even during the age which saw the com¬ 
position of the canonical literature of the Buddhists. But 
after that, there was a reaction which was ushered in by 
the premature mass movements of the suceeding period 
and the evil effects as well as the unsocial tendencies of 
monachism, which well-nigh assailed the foundations of 
social existence or the peace and happiness of conjugal 
life. 

The reaction led to a constant harping on the evils of 
women’s freedom and the consequences arising out of it. 
Women came to be'looked down upon as nat urally deficient 
in intellectual powers and also liable to be swayed by evil 
examples. Hence laws were made to retain them under 
tutelage and they lost many of their social rights—e.g. the 
freedom to carry on intellectual pursuits or the right to own 
property in their own right: Perhaps during the age of re- # 
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action, the Greco-Roman ideal of perpetual tutelage ol 
women strengthened the social sentiments which are re¬ 
flected in the pages of the Mfvtiava-Dhavina^iistra and 
other later condifications (See Supra II pp. 129.) 

Yet many of the vestiges of >their-rights and privi¬ 
leges remained. Women continued to hold property in 
their own right and there was hardly any bar to their* 
holding the regal office or the exercise of regal functions 
and duties, as have been pointed out already. 

The State ; Existing side by side with this social 
organisation and exercising almost co-existant functions 
with it and absorbing as well as regulating the energies of 
the community came tire state organisation. 

A comprehensive definition of the state is lacking in 
the older records, but Kautilya seems to emphasise the 
human element in it ("‘‘yvHftt re ) 

and following him all Hindu lawgivers assign the great¬ 
est importance lo this personal element in it. In their 
eyes, the state comprised a territory inhabited by a com 
munity with the object of maintaining life and property 
with a view to pave the way for the fruition of man’s mate¬ 
rial objectives. The Hindu concept of the state was rather 
very wide though, it lacked, the technical precision or 
definition imposed by modern writers. As the social out¬ 
look was very comprehensive and society did not stand for 
a narrow and homogeneous structure, the early concept of 
the Rat was wide and all-embracing. It lacked the nar¬ 
rowness of the city-state or the limitations of religion and 
custom, and overstepped from the beginning the limits of 
* a conquering tribe or a victorious clan. The object of I ho 
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slate, as we have pointed out already, and as. we shall 
discuss later on in detail, was primarily to pave the 
way for human self-realisation in the material or the socio¬ 
economic sphere. 

One of the salient features of this Uat was the erection 
Of a disciplinary organisation vested with powers of chas¬ 
tisement so as to keep the individuals' and communities 
free from aberrations within and disturbances from 
withoui. Its functions wore primarily social and eco¬ 
nomic and secondarily political, if we are perm tied to use 
that word. 

This original Rat concept, was later on masked by sub¬ 
sequent ideas and developments relating to the llastra 
but it retained some of -its underlying principles to 
the last. 

Economic Aspect Emphasised :—The maintenance of 
the socio-economic fabric was the primary duty predomi¬ 
nating in the concept of Rill. The individual living in 
society was an end in himself and the object of the govern¬ 
mental organisation was primarily to guarantee a free 
scope for the fruition of his material desires and as this 
was dependant on the maintenance of order, the power of 
checking evils or punishing wrongs came to be associated 
with it. In the oldest hymns, the ruler is called upon not 
only to protect life and property or to encourage agriculture 
and the handicrafts which were the chief means for the 
gaining of livelihood on the part of the people but also to 
guarantee life and prosperity to them. As time went the 
political authority became more potent but these econo¬ 
mic considerations received greater attention as is to be 








seen in the ideals and objectives of the teachers who devol 
®d themselves to (he study of Artha Veda of which the 
Ar [has astray formed a school. 

Economic duties absorbed the major attention of the 
head of the state machinery and in India we find that the 
greatest attention was devoted not. only to the active pro 
motion of agriculture and industry but also to the suppres¬ 
sion of capitalism. This being the dominating idea, the 
Indian people were not slow to arrive at equitable adjust¬ 
ments of social profits. The claims of the labourers re¬ 
ceived recognition in very early times and the schedule o! 
customary profits which wo find recorded in the Artha- 
sftstra as well as in the Epic, testifies to the high social 
wisdom) of the Indians. 

They were not content merely with granting equitable 
profits to the workman, but were determined in their oppo¬ 
sition to cornering and capitalism. Usury came to be con¬ 
demned even before the age of the Dhavma-Sutras while 
in the Arthasasfra we have not only a condemnation of 
capitalism but the promulgation of a drastic code for the 
suppression of profiteering on the part of the capitalist 
who took the earliest opportunity of exploiting the poorer 
sections for the further enrichment of hintself. The re¬ 
gulation of prices and profits, the control of the commodity 
market and the punishment of the greedy merchant who 
was looked upon as a ‘burglar in disguise,’ testify to the 
peculiar ideals of the race. In the rest of the ancient as 
well as mediaeval world, timocracy came to be the basis 
of political power. But in India mere possession of wealth 
never gave a place of honour to an individual. 











The condemnation of capitalism was not the peculiar 
ideal of ancient India. The plea of social solidarity re¬ 
mained predominant in the country, the life of the indivi¬ 
dual was considered as something sacred and rulers were 
enjoined upon lo see that no one lost life on account of 
poverty or want of food. From the earliest times, we find 
kings building alms-houses, keeping stock of com for 
times of distress and taking emergency measures for the 
protection of life in times of famine and scarcity. The 
king’s duties lay not merely iti chastising the wrongdoers 
but also in finding sustenance for his subjects. 
That was the essence of Palana. The Smritis eulogise in 
the highest terms a king who performed these duties pro¬ 
perly while the distress of a king’s subjects was regarded 
as the result of the king’s own sinfulness. In the Maha- 
bharata, such a king is condemned to a life in hell while 
the prosperity of a king’s subjects was an indication of 
his future welfare in Heaven. 

The peculiar Indian ideals of social solidarity not 
only made it incumbent on a ruler to do his utmost for 
the safety and prosperity of his subjects but also empha¬ 
sised active duties of assistance on all the individual 
members of the community. From the Vedas downwards 
munificence is praised while niggardliness was a. sin 
which paved the way to hell. The later Smritis 
carry these ideas further. They denounce a man 
who spends too much on himself, as a thief who robs 
other people of their share of social profits and some of 
these go so far as to promulgate the doctrine that morally 
speaking a man has not the light to enjoy or amass any- 
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thing beyond that which is absolutely necessary for him.® 
Almost till ra-socialistic as these passages appear to be, they 
may neft be taken very seriously. But this type of idea¬ 
lism influenced the codes which were in acceptance in the 
country and we have more than one passage that a man 
commiting theft of foodstuffs for the preservation of his 
life was not to be regarded as a wrongdoer at all.t 

Many of Ihc ideas which were evolved in more an¬ 
cient times found expression in the writings of Kautilya. 
(he greatest exponent of the Hindu theory of government. 
His socio-economic aim have been discussed by many 
modern writers. He stands for an economically self-suffi¬ 
cient state capable of maintaining its population and gov¬ 
erned by a ruler who, by his ownership of the great national 
sources of wealth, was io confer the maximum of material 
benefits upon his subjects. Many of the items included 

innumerable are stub passages in Uio SmriLis and Puiinuis, Wo quo to a few 

thorn— 

sir ft i 

IT #Tt ^TUftcT II 

The ideas uro very old. The induing of Anna (food) is Anna of 

food unless given to ethers will eat muy the householder. Bee also Brhadarnuyaka 
(1. 6. *J) whovo wo find the passage 3?C 

Seo also commentary on the paaiage (cf. 

g«T u: .) 

+ See Manu VII—311 

mxisrrrr. a u 

Bee also PprftS&ra Madlmvya (A. S. Edition 1* 804} Three versos quoted are 
significant. A man starving for throe days can take as much ah would enable 
him to satisfy his hunger without being puHishtthle for theft. 
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among the duties of the king show clearly the extent of 
welfare which the people expected of their ruler. The 
Arthasastra code' gives the lie to the modern writers who 
denounce the weakness of the Indian in his political 
genius and show the author of the Arthasastra to have 
been a man of universal genius, who could think for all 
times and ages and for all stages of society and who could 
anticipate the problems which are before the statesmen 
and rulers of our limes. His plea for social solidarity was 
remarkable for he did not confine himself to the hide-bound 
traditions of an unprogressive social existence. He ad¬ 
mitted many sections of the aborigines into the folds of 
Hindu society and went so far as to break the chain of 
the slave while his great con temporary in the Hellenic 
world was justifying slavery as a divine institution. 

The P (Aitleal Mac binary 

The perenninal 1 social conflict as well as I he ever in 
creasing complexities of social life contributed to (lie 
strengthening of the authority of the chief who was en¬ 
trusted with the duty of dispelling foreign enemies, of 
maintaining order within the community and who became 
later on the most important factor in the working of social 
life. At one time as-stated already, he represented only 
the solidarity of the tribe and the unity of the body politic. 
Perpetual war and an alliance with the priesthood gra¬ 
dually elevated him to a position higher than that, of the 
ordinary tribal leader. With the enlargement of the tri¬ 
bal territory and with the gradual elimination of the 
rivalry of his own kinsmen, the king’s authority became 
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supreme and unquestioned. With the acceptance of the 
principle of hereditary succession, security of tenure was 
b rough l,in . And as time went on, the idea of sovereignty, 
universal and indivisible, came to be evolved. The primi¬ 
tive Rat, became identified with the Raj an and the king be* 
came die universal ruder of the tribe and the master of its 
territories as well as natural resources, subject only to 
the customs and conventions which were deemed sacred 
and of which the moral guardianship came to be vested in 
the Purohita—the King's “alter-ego”—and the priesthood 
who preserved and transmitted from father to son the tradi¬ 
tions and ideals of the tribe. As time went on, the regal 
authority was consolidated though occasional instances 
of irresponsibility continued to be checked by tyrannicide 
or social ostracism. The identification of the Hat or the 
the Rastra with the sovereign authority of the Rajar led 
to the formation and the elaboration of the political con¬ 
cept of the state. 

Monarchy ewtolled :—This monarchical stale which 
was evolved in the Kuru-Pancala region became the ideal 
of Hindu political thinkers. All other forms of Govern¬ 
ment namely, republican tribal states, democratic 
gauas as well as oligarchic confederations gradually dis¬ 
appeared. The wider Rastra idea undermined the nar¬ 
row basis of elan rule and monarchy which put an end to 
class war or caste conflict and which paved the way to a 
tasting social adjustment in the midst of discords was 
welcomed on account of its maintenance of a stable social 
life not easily disturbed by class upheavals or dan 
ri valid es. 
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The evolution of the idea of state in India was the 
result, of a long and continuous process and its relation to 
the social structure was peculiar. While the social orga¬ 
nisation busied itself with the maintenance of the social 
‘structure the formulation of the social will and the elabo¬ 
ration of the moral ideal, the political organisation devoted 
itself to the protection of society from outside attacks and 
the elimination of the conflict of classes or the violation 
of the social rule on tha pari, of the individual,— elements 
which were deterimeutal to man's safety and progress. 

Theories of the origin of Society and Government :••• - 

Almost all Indian accounts agree in attributing the 
origin of sovereignty or government to a contract. Man 
dictated by instinct or natural law must live in society in 
order to ensure his personal safety. Once society is estab¬ 
lished, conventions come into existence and the conduct of 
men are to be subjected to a regulative authority. For the 
observance of these, the necessity of a coercive power is felt 
as due to aberrations in human conduct, which, owing 
to the influences of desire or greed, make individuals or 
classes go against the common weal. Aberrations are 
produced by the obliteration of Dharrrm which, according 
to the Indian conception, is an objective reflection emanat 
ing from the Rita or primordial principle of moral order 
running through and through the universal system and 
evolving the right line of conduct in the individual man. 

At one time this Dharma, according to most accounts, 
guided the actions of men, but as men became influenced 
by greed and vice, society was on the decay. To regulate 










the normal working of the right, principle Dandaniti or the 
code of coercion was evolcrd. It regulated human 
conduit, * by awarding punishment- for violation of 
the social canon and by conferring rewards upon the vir¬ 
tuous. It thus became the external bond, which in the 
absence of Pharma went to ensure the existence and pro¬ 
gress of men in civil, society. The right to award punish¬ 
ments was naturally vested in the state which guided the 
external relations of men. 

The basic idea in .the promulgation of Dandaniti (or 
regulated violence) was primarily the maintenance of order 
and not the elaboration of freedom as with the modern 
Western thinkers. The working of this ‘law meant an equi¬ 
table opportunity granted to each member of the state by 
defining and safeguarding him and his relation to the 
whole. This concept of order was based on that which 
was supposed to run through the universal system. 

Scope of State A ction :—• 

The realisation of this order meant that the individual 
must have a free scope for the fruition of the aims of his 
life and that his life must be guaranteed and at the 
same time opportunities must be furnished so that he can 
bring his life to perfection. In the words of E’iclite—“to 
live and let live” became, from the earliest times, the 
motto of the state. Hence the scope of the state 
action bacame from the material point of view 
fully comprehensive, and it included active help and 
encouragement to industries and the efforts of the indivi¬ 
dual by which he was to maintain himself. The regulation 
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of the arts of life, agriculture, trade and commerce all 
came within the sphere of the state action and this 
was from a very early period. Such ideas are present even 
in the inaugural hymns of the Vedie period and we have 
practical illustrations of this in the Jatakas, the Epics and 
the Puranas. 

The state thus became something more than a police 
organisation. Its chief aim was the realisation on the part 
of its members of all possible benefit as far as the material 
aspect of life was concerned. The .normal working of the 
whole social organism with its diverse elements came 
under its superintendence. Consequently, its activities 
was not confined to the bestowal of benefits on a particular 
class or section. It was conceived as a true commonwealth 
which stood for the happiness of all. Its government 
transcended all considerations of class rule or monopoly 
for a dominant majority as with thinkers of the modern 
ago. 

The State and morality :— 

The intimate connection of the state with law and 
order give it a clear and close assfejviiah'on with moral ideas. 
But there, too the relation which subsisted was a peculiar 
one. The Hindus conceived of morality as something 
higher than a set of rules laid down by the politio-.it 
organisation guiding the external conduct of men 
and thereby ensuring their success in this world. 
Rather than this, they took into account the finer elements 
of consciousness in the individual discriminating between 
right, and wrong and which exist apart from progress or 



deterioration in this life. It was thus something 
which depended on the development of the inner man. 
The stale could but control external actions, and could 
hardly establish a real inoral standard. 

But moral self-realisation wets possible only in a state 
of freedom from the engrossing influence of the materialis¬ 
tic world. The stale by maintaining order simply ensured 
the individual’s freedom to realise it. Consequently, tho 
state was the means, which paved the way for the develop¬ 
ment of morality rather than the supreme expression of 
morality or order as was the prevailing idea of (lie Greeks 
or as some of our Western idealists like Hegel would 
have it. 

The State Not .1 n End But d Means 

The most important point for us, thus is to note 
that the Indians regarded the state solely as a .means, and 
never looked upon it as an end in itself, in this connection 
divergences existed in the past an'd exists even to-day 
, between the Indian and the Western outlook. Tho 
Greek with his aesthetic concept of life, constantly 
thought of realising Ms ideals in an organisation, which 
could not. oT^y solve his ethical problems but also 
help hivn in realising his highest goal. The centre of 
iko Greek culture was man, “Yet not man unqualified but 
the noble man—man aesthetically considered.” With them 
the individual and the state stood in the closest possible 
relation. The slate was the individual magnified, while 
the indi vidua}’was “the state in miniature”. Consequently 
the ideal slate was the sttmmum bonum of Greek 
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existence. Everything was merged into it—the citizen’s 
life, his social existence, and his political activity. 

In India the state of affairs took a different turn. 1 he 
Indian philosopher, like his .Western brethren started with 
the individual, and it was to give him the highest amount 
of benefit that the state was conceived. But, the concept 
of life, as well as that of the individual was different 
from the beginning. In a society dominated by the idea of 
karma and rebirth, the life of the individual, was regarded 
as something more than an existence in the realistic world. 
It was intimately connected with something transcen¬ 
dental. It was nothing more than a mere phase in a 
greater and higher existence. Neither enjoyment nor 
sorrow in this life was its end. It had a higher spiritual 
purpose. 

In man were detected elements of higher conscious¬ 
ness apart from, his ordinary desires, his worldly needs and 
aspirations, the longings of his animal instincts and the 
frailties of his flesh. Such an analysis led to the concept 
of the Caturvarga (or the Purusarthas or the desires of the 
individuals) namely, Dharma, Art ha, Kama and Moksa. 
For the fruition of the first three which compiiscd the 
material objectives of human life a peculiar social and 
regulative arrangement was* conceived. The indivi¬ 
duals’ life in society was regarded as a bundle of duties and 
aspirations. To perfect this life, a disciplinary training 
was given in its four stages and this was independent of 
the state. At the same time, the material aspect was also 
taken into consideration. For his life, the propagation of 
bis race, and the attainment of his desires man must he 
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intimately related to the material world. The furihereiice 
of -this object, became the aim of the political organisation. 

The state thus was not, and cannot be regarded from 
the Indian standpoint as an end in itself but was a means 
to a greater end -namely man’s self-realisation and Ms 
attainment of salvation. 

Forces in the evolution of the state and, religion :— 

The influence of the transcendental idea and the 
principle of morality in Indian life makes the average 
Western observer think that, the Indian stale ideal 
has been moulded entirely by the religious ideas of the 
people. Outwardly, religion seems to have exercised an 
overwhelming influence, A closer examination, however, 
reveals that with the exception of the early Vedic and the 
Brahmaiuo period, the influence of religion on the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian state has been very small. In that early 
age the influence of religion was immense; the PurohUa 
acted as the alter-ego of the king. He was ragarded as 
the Rdstra-Gopa, The king, too, offered oblations on 
behalf of the community. Later oil, however, religion 
did not play an active part. Its service was entirely 
passive. 

Even this statement may appear paradoxical, especial¬ 
ly when we meet with the maze of rituals and the vast 
array of ceremonials, the mass of formulae, the continuance 
of the Purohita’s office and the preponderance of the 
Brahmin in the council of the king. 

Yet careful enquiry bears out the truth of the 
remark. Nowhere in the history of Indian culture we find 
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a similar conception of religion as is to be found in tho 
west or in the Semitic countries. We in India never had 
nor still have, a religion in the sense in which it is used 
in the west. We have only our social system which holds 
together different communities' professing their belief in 
one common moral standard and in some common philo¬ 
sophical tenets. This social system was at once loo 
narrow in many points and loo catholic. The supposed 
preponderating influence of religion appears to be almost 
nil. The Indian mind freed itself early from the shackles 
of dogma. No attempt was ever made to set down hard 
and fast rules for the religious observances of the people. 
Philosophic toleration came in along with the ever-increas¬ 
ing insight into ethical and moral considerations. Reli- 
gion lost very early its primitive character as a bond ot 
union. Higher speculations as regards the cosmical world 
as well as the quality of the soul undermined a fanatical 
partisanship of dogma and ceremonial. The state too lost 
its real connection with religion even at the earliest phases 
of its growth. What remained was but an outer garb of 
ceremonial and it was allowed to exist, partly because we 
have in the Indian mind a venerat ion for the past and a love 
for the traditional customs of our forefathers. 

The state never became a theocracy - Owing to this 
lack of an intimate relation between religion and the state, 
the latter could never take a theocratic turn. It was never 
thought that the state should come forward and prescribe 
rules for the religious instruction of I he people. A man’s 
religion or his belief was not taken into consideration in 
determining bis place in the body.politic. There was hard 
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ly any room for lhat, since the Risis themselves differed in 
their philosophical tenets and the great philosophical sys¬ 
tems manifested divergences on vital points. All this 
emancipated the state from the influence of religion. 
Ecclesiastical supremacy as conceived in the West was 
denied to the head of the stater As a result of this we have 
in India hardly any wars about religion, no crusades, no 
inquisitions—-no religious animosity, no feeling of hatred 
for followers of other religion, and India became a refuge 
for men whose religion had led them to bo persecuted in 
their own lands. 

Mature and Limits of the functions of the, state : 

So much for the characteristics of the state. We may 
now make up for the deficiency caused by the lack of defi¬ 
nition of the .state. In our view the state may be regarded 
as the highest political organisation for the well-being of 

* Conflict of Ithah—The above concept of the state was the product of conflict¬ 
ing ideal'. A deeper enqniiy would convince us that not only there was a conflict 
of opinions duo to differences in viewing the problems of life from different 
aspects, bat that two ideals—arid those of two races—were in conflict, the 

ideals of the Brahmin a ad that of the Ksatriya, the two racial who by their eo- 
operation and also by their conflicts did so much to evolve the various aspect-* of 
(ndian culture. Closely connected, the two races hud contributed to the glories of 
India, The latter stood for dominion and expansion— the former for system at Sta¬ 
tion and order. The one thought for tins community as a whole, the other for 
the individual, The one stood for collectivism, the other for individual effort; 
the one lor obedience, the other for self-realisation ; the one for the will, the other 
for reason. Out of this struggle emerged the peculiar concept of state and of its 
duties and functions* The Ksattriya ruler yearned for his sovereignity 
f ‘indivisible and absolute ; 11 while the priest contended for tin total emancipation 
of society from politics. Out of thi* came out this harmonious compromise. 
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the community, so far as the material aspect of life was 
concerned. The Indian mind, so prolific and original in 
many directions, displayed its originality in its conception 
of the stat e. That instiiution never came to signify the high¬ 
est form of existence or the most perfect machinery for the 
mental and moral elev ation of man. The aim and object 
of Indian culture was to evolve the highest, types of huma¬ 
nity and to enable Ihe individual to attain hia own 
ends namely the fruition of the four objectives 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. They did 
not circumscribe the scope of its action, nor limit 
the exercise of its sovereign powers simly to police 
work; nor did they invest the state with powers too 
extensive to deal with the individual as it liked. They saw 
Clearly the sphere to which its actions mights safely be 
delegated, without circumscribing the scope of action of 
man’s superior nature, and in- this the state was allowed a 
free exercise of its authority. In all other spheres, the 
activity of the state was circumscribed. In one sphere they 
allowed the state free activity, while in the other the indi¬ 
vidual was allowed free play. A clear distinction was 
made between the two.- Man was regarded both as a 
means and also an end. In the first instance, man must, 
look to the well-being of society, would help others and 
be helped in helping himself. Herein he came under the 
full scope of the state activity. His maintenance, his 
opportunity for self-realisation, protection of his life and 
piojH&rty —everything was delegated to the care of the 
state but beyond this, the jurisdiction of the state came to 
an end. In matters of higher development, the state had 
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had nothing to do. The individual was fully emancipated. 
The rights of the state, were, again conceived as being far 
from absolute. They were limited and thought to bo merely 
arising out of contract. Political idealism did not carry 
its concept to that logical fineness which we find in the 
state-concept of the Westerners, both ancient and modern. 
To the westerner, the state remains even to this day the high- 
esl institution which the genius of a man'could devise a 
thing which would bestow the highest benefit on man. 
But to. the Indian the state has never signified this idea. It 
was, as we have seen, a means to a great end. It never 
became with them the highest God on earth. 

Infiumee of Social and S’piritual instincts of the Race 

Thus we see that in the development of the state, the 
peculiar ideals of India spritnal and secular, contributed 
their quota. The safety of the individual and his material 
prosperity were its chief concern. In conceivi ng the state, 
moreover, they pre-supposed the existence of fundamental 
institutions and organic taws and these could not be dis¬ 
turbed. The social ideal too, was regarded as sacred. 
The state could not meddle with these and society was left 
with a certain amount of autonomy to evolve its own work¬ 
ing. Each section or group worked for its own. Absolute 
equality never became apolitical necessity. The sole aim 
of .life-was never identified with the desire for the settle¬ 
ment of equal benefits in the material sphere. 

This latter circumstance has indeed stood in the path 
of progress in the modern sense of the word. Bui judged 
by effects, the state as conceived by Indians had many re- 








deeming features. Of these the most important were its wide 
scope of action and the absence of rigidity. 

The Indian state had a scope of action which was not 
narrow, it would admit within itself men of all castes and 
creeds irrespective or their origin, customs or religion. 
.Foreign elements with diverse religious and social ideas 
came and settled in India and thus added to her strength. 
In the days of India's political greatness the state present¬ 
ed to the world this high and noble ideal. 

Greek Ideal Contrasted 

Herein it bears a great contrast with the Greek ideal 
of slate. The fine idealism of Greek culture confined the 
state within the limits of the city -nay to the governing 
element of that small community. The ideal was rigid 
it could not expand. Greece for ever remained divided 
into narrow and isolated communities; the ideals of 
humanity were to her confined, to the city and hardly had 
any room for expansion. Such an ideal' continued to exist 
till the last days of her existence and when the genius ol 
the semi-barbarian Macedonian attempted the expansion 
of the Hellenes, the Helleneie ideal lost itself in the midst 
of ihe barbarians whom it. had vanquished and felled to the 
ground. 

The only redeeming feature of this narrow ideal was 
its tendency towards the strengthening of the bonds of soli¬ 
darity among the members of this small community. In 
India, such a solidarity was indeed lacking. The widest 
possible divergences were allowed to exist among the com¬ 
munities; mutual rivalries too. existed but there was 







hardly any attempt to bring all the sections to a common 
rigid standard. Rather than have unity the Indian de¬ 
lighted in diversity. The craving was for a harmony in the 
midst oi differences. Yet her ideals were nobler and 
higher. There was no luck indeed of that narrow patrio¬ 
tism, nor were there no germs of a narrow nationalistic 
ideal, which made her people often look open outsiders 
with contempt and suspicion; but there ever was the pre¬ 
sence of the human and cosmopolitan ideal, which we can 
not find elsewhere- not #even in civilised Europe- -until 
we conic to the middle of the last century or the dawn of 
the present. 

These two characteristics are worthy of note. They 
give us not. only an insight into the Indian ideas of state, 
but throw some light on the chief ideals which influenced 
politics. 

India in decay has forgotten her past.. She is now the 
butt of ridicule with the Westerner, who denies her a place 
in the history of the political development, mocks her pacifi¬ 
cism and scoffs at her tenacity to the past. 

Yet history will prove that in India arose those political 
ideals which looked more to humanity than to the soli¬ 
darity of the narrow social group. Here it was that cons¬ 
cience was freed from dogmas. Here, it was t hat oppressed 
nationalities found refuge from time immemorial. Here 
it was that, men could live side by side inspite of differ¬ 
ences; here it was again that the germs of cosmopolitan 
ideals first manifested themselves—ideals for which the 
thinkers oi our own civilised modern age are sighing in 
vain. 






State and Society 


Type of State Organisation and Government 

With such a social organisation and wilh such a 
peculiar, conception of state authority the tendency was to¬ 
wards a stable equilibrium in social life. The authority 
of the king, which had increased from the earliest times to 
to the Maurya period, was devoted to the performance of 
those duties which were calculated to put an end to class 
war and the conflicts between different groups. The eco¬ 
nomic policy of the state was directed towards the grant 
of equitable opportunities to the different sections of the 
community. This nullification of class war, though it 
could not i>e regarded as having been of ideal perfection 
led to the.elimination of perennial strifes which charac¬ 
terised social life in the city states of Greece or that 
during the early phases of the development of Republican 
Rome. Politics in its original narrow sense did not 
develop within the Indiaft social frame, and even during 
the complex stages of evolution, class-war or timocratic 
evolution, never characterised life in India. To counter¬ 
act it, the functions of the state or rather the functions 
of the king and the governmental organisation, became 
very comprehensive and embraced all the different activi¬ 
ties connected with the material existence. But within 
the framework of the governmental organisation or rather 
along with it, society retained an autonomy and a sort of 
parallel existence which still characterises Hindu social life. 
This independence and autonomy, though it could not be 
regarded as having been of ideal perfection helped the 
Hindus much to maintain themselves inspite of the loss of 
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political independence occasioned by the Muslim conquest 
of India, 

The autonomy granted to society and its quasi-in¬ 
dependent existence did not stand in the way of progressive 
evolufioin or retard the adaptability of the Indian people 
to changed circumstances. Conservation and self-preser¬ 
vation was attained partly through the agency of religion 
and the aristocratic social organisation. Violent changes 
could not be introduced ail on a sudden arid (he will, of the 
multitude was never recognised as being the most 
pre-eminent social force, as in the Western countries. 
This had its drawbacks but the non - recognition of this 
popular will as the potent force in all social movements 
did much to preserve the individuality and the' culture of 
the race. Compared and contrasted with the political 
theories which gained ground in Europe in the last two 
centuries, there was much that stood in the way of the in¬ 
dividual and his supposed political rights. Whether this 
was worthy of universal condemnation is yet to be seen. 
Political experiments in the west have not yet ended and 
new economic factors introduced by scientific inventions 
adding to man’s power of exploiting nature and 
to the potentialities of the individual are still operating. 
Democracy today is an accepted principle but democracies 
have now been found to be incapable of solving all the pro¬ 
blems of man. The conception of man’s primary rights is 
being seriously challanged everywhere. The liberty oi 
the individual which was the war-cry in all revolutions 
is proving to be nothing more than a myth. Everywhere 
democracy is giving place to dictatorship and dictators 







while professing to be the agents of popular will are doing 
their best to make themselves more autocratic than the 
autocrats whose authority they have subverted. 

Germs of tNationalism :— 

Nationalism in its modern sense did not exist in India 
nor in the rest of the world. But we have vague ideas of a 
common socio-political group deriving strength and 
solidarity from the unity of the race and the adoption 
of the same language, manners and customs. These 
ideas are found first in the Arthasastra but owing to the 
weakness of the political power, the constant changes 
of allegiance, the ever-varying boundaries of the state - 
they failed to take root in the soil 1 . But as pointed out 
already, the different provinces in India tended towards 
becoming quasi-national units. (Supra 11 pp. 181-3). 
The inuslim conquest brought a new consciousness in 
opposition to the invaders. 

In course of the war against the Muslim rulers national 
sentiments and consciousness arose in the different parts 
of India, namely, in Mah&rasira, in the Punjab, in the 
South and in Rajput ana, and this has already been 
pointed out . 

-Under British rule the horizon of political aspirations 
has cleared and national consciousness has grown in all the 
parts of India. This militates to some extent against, the 
old Pan-Indian idea, but still it is a force which will go a 
long way to the political regeneration of India. 












Epilogue 

Thus far the author has attempted a brief survey of 
iht* poli ticals life and aspriations of a race which has in the 
midst of many vicissitudes managed to preserve its indivi¬ 
duality and lives yet to bridge the vast gulf between that 
hoary antiquity which saw the dawn of its culture and the 
modern age of science and progress (hat has revolutionised 
the very outlook of human existence and thoroughly 
reshuffled the social life of mankind, 

Of all the ancient civilisations, that of India still 
subsists and with all her political deterioration she can 
offer still to (he new world the Gospel of social peace, reli¬ 
gious toleration and political harmony in the midst of al¬ 
most insuperable differences. In the domain of politics 
proper she can still offer the ideal of a paternal state, look¬ 
ing to the material welfare of all classes of its subjects and 
extending its protection to peoples of different creed or 
culture—a state which looks to the adjustment of the 
claims of labour in opposition to the exploitation of capi- 
• tal, rising high above the conflict of classes or the arro¬ 
gance of party groups. 

The culture of India is very old but its prolonged exist¬ 
ence has not exhausted her intellectual vitality, her energy 
or productivity in the material sphere of life. Even to-day 
India is producing some of the finest specimens of huma¬ 
nity taking their rank with the best representatives of the 
West in the domain of science, philosophy, literature, law 
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<uuj politics. This shows that neither the race nor its 
genius is exhausted. 

India has vet a fur tine, and with a little reshuffling 
of tier social structure arid a reorganisation of her rightful 
forces.she will be ere long on the way to gain her rightful, 
place in the society of nations. 

toi t he present, her social and political outlook is not 
so clear as any believer in her destiny would expect. 
Suffering from (he evil consequences of economic ruin, 
social disintegration an’d (he conflict of classes there are 
very few signs of her ever increasing social solidarity. To 
add to these, there are disruptive tendencies within the 
told of her social life, heightened by the outbreak of com¬ 
munal conflicts between (lie great communities inhabit- 
ing her. Ibis last has been the result of the nullification 
of Hie rapprochement between the two great communities 
in India as well as of the forcing of the religious question 
into the domain of politics. 

Bu( lei us hope that all these disrupting tendencies 
will cease to operate and that the present conflicts will end 
in a closer understanding and that those prejudices and 
vagaries characteristic of our present-day rural life giving 
rise to political narrowness and social intolerance will cease 
to exist. 1 hen the vision of a greater and re-united India 
will come before the eyes of her people. 

With a view to ^regenerate India the different sections 
of her people must give up their narraow angle of vision 
and unite for a common national purpose. In solving her 
problems they must be actuated by the dynamic western 
ideal of progress and social expansion. But we must not 
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eutirey loose sight oi the principles which had in the past 
contributed much to the evolution of India's social and 
political life. Mere imitation of the West will not solve 
her problems but will bring instead the catastrophe of a 
communal war and perennial racial hatred. But a policy 
of harmony and social co-operation evolved out of the 
best traditions of the past will lead us to the path of conso¬ 
lidation and progress. 

In the midst of conflicts arid turmoils, there is still 
hope. Perhaps the long expected federation of the peoples 
arid provinces of India into a great, commonwealth will be 
a reality, though for the present under the aegis of the 
suzerain power. 

Once united in a common purpose, India will march 
ahead and throw off the shackles of past prejudices and 
present impediments. She will take her place in the front 
rank of nations and contribute her quota to (he peace and 
progress of humanity. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

It is unfortunate that u largo number of micprmts especially in connection 
with diacritical marks luis rept into the book. So, 1:US ’‘to! important 
or rory is here appended. Borne additional information# nud not os also ftud place 
in this list- For soma or the corrections in the states added to pages 150*1(52 
1 am induebW to Dr. Dmesh Clmtulra Sarkar M.A. Ph D. of thol\ U, staff. 
l\ 9, Lino, 20. The Sophytea-was the name of a king or a noniaroii riding 
over o. tribe of people east of the Jhelum, Qwk writers tike 
Ourtius r>pealc oE the wisdom and the peculiar institutions of the 
people. The Hophytos coins hoar the head of a king and the 
figure of a eoek on the reverse. The late Dr,- Jayaswal was 
inclined to take the Bophytey “as a republican area with a 
republican institutions, 1 * (Hindu Polity pp. Uc-dh). I he aid ho* 
regards them as a monarchical state- Perhaps the political 
condition of the Bop bytes was in a state of transition. 
p, XZj 1,. 17. IIe»d—Aria i n pi aee of Asia, 

P. i6, bottom* There is an uufOrtan»te omission of the words 
“uplift of the people wore.* 1 

P, J 7, That Northern India was split up alter the decline of the Maury a* 
into a large mimber,of moifart hieid or tribal states is proved by 
the evidence of the numerous coins which were issued by the 
local authorities in various parts of Northern India. Some of 
these might have boon issued by the Bengas who wore the ino&t 
powcif ul dynasty after the Maury as. But there can be no doubt 
from the numismatic data that the idea of panimauntey declined 
after tho downfall of the Mauryn«. The alhlndia character of 
tho punch-marked coin^ would justify the attribution of many of 
of them to the AUuryas. The author's notice has been drawn to 
this by Mr. Jitendm Hath Bauerji M.A. of the Post-graduato 
Teaching BtudT. 

]M>7, L. I. Read— divisions or sphere* in place of the word.££MerraZ«— ■ which 
is inappropriate here. 

P iCB/N. *2, Mr. Harit Krishna Dev, M.A., Hus tried to prove that the 
tradition of the Yikrnmu Kra being founded by a King Vikrarna 
or VikratHttditya of Malva is borne out by opliigraphio 
testimony* The era was founded by the Batavahnjm King 
Gautatniputra Satakumi who, according to the author was the 
original of tho traditional Vik ram Mitya. The Na&ik eulogy 



contains the word > ! Vam-valuma-vi'kmn &.'* For 11. K. Dev’s 
paper, $ee—Zeitsohrift fur Indolopie mid Iranistik: Leipzig 
ion. pp, 25 $ il 

V lib. Foot Note, In connection with the Kayastbas (about ivhidt the view* 
of Kimuir Auira Krisna Dev Bahadur has been quoted) it is 
ngn ilk-ant to note that Citragupta, tho traditional ancestor of 
the KayasliWaSj i u described as wearing flowing robes and hoots 
falter the persian model?). For this the author is indebted 
to his colleague Mr. Jitoiuira Nath Banerlee M.A., of the Post¬ 
graduate Teaching Staff. 

V. i\r h N* 13. Pulakcii II ruled from C. 61D(H2 A.l). and not uptq m A J), 

IV lol, N. Id. Dr. Vincent Smith A not Sir Vincent Smith. 

IV 153, N. 18. The date of the capture of Herat by VaEcub—l-Lnis, the Saffarid, 
is A. H. 256 or about 870 A.D 

P< 1^4,.N. 20. nhojtds date is 836-882 A. D. and MabeiulrapaUvs 893-007, A/M, 
North Her j:a*. was probably included in the kingdom of the 
Pratihlras at the nnu of M abendra-pale U M is known from 
the recently discovered Paharptir Inscription. 

IV loti, 1JJ. 22, The capital city of the ChBhikyas* namely, Kalya ui was founded 
by Somc s vara l—(1042-1068 A . D.) 

IV 159. N. 24. The khajuraho Inscription of Dhanga dated 954 refer* to 
Vina yak a-pa let na h'm overlord. A later Canddfa record shows 
that Dhaijga dm'eated the Pmtiluira king during the Uter yuors 
of his reign and obtained Satin3jya. 

IV 101.'N. 38. The last prince of the bouse ol Sultan Mahmud, namely 
KburtuIF, reigned till U8& In U91 be was scut to Ghor and 
put to death about 1265* 

IV 101. N, 29. .Prfebvlrapt Ohuharafiuiv was defeated by ShuhnbutMiu Uiiori 
in 1192 A. D, 

P. 1G2.N. 31, The Kb abb a grant of Vasah-knrna, dated in the Kulttcuri 
year 823 (A. D* 1073) proves that Kurus .muni ha ve died before 
that date. 

IV 163. N. 34. The Machhlishabar Iiwiipfciua of Jayaaccandrfds soli Ibuis- 
candra and the Tkdkhara Inscription of a feudatory of the 
Gilhndavfdas both dated in V* S, 1253 (1196*97 A A >.) prove that 
the whole of day uecand revs kingdoum was not annexed by 
Sfoiliabuddm Md. in 1193, 

IV 164. N. 37. VIra Ballala 111. was crowned on AUt January 1162 A. I>, 

IV HU. N, 28. I In A (atom Inscription of Pro!arilpi shows that- In ascended Urn 
throne sometime before S. 1042, or 1120 A. D. 

IV 165. N. 49. According t j a Vizaga pat tarn record Aimiito-varman (’oda- 
ganga ascended the throne in 1078 A, l). An Aras&valJi Imcxip- 
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ti<m belongs to bis VJnd year while ftnotlw* is dated in his 73 rd 
year, (6. 1060 arid 1976). IE therefore ruled upto the year 
1147, A.I>, 

P. Air. L rj-6. For the sack of Kanaaj by la dm 111 see the Cambay plates of 
Ghvinda IV. (F. 1. vol. VII. pp. 86). 

P, 186. L. i% 1 

also h Bead KakeCirya iti place of Cftkcurys, 

P. 162. j 

1\ 190. Vho Sena emblem was the figure of Sada-£iva . 

P. 15)2. Rend in the footnote the verso from the Bhoja-PrabamlhtK 

5rr?Tf ftreftr i 

g’tfsrar mmi ii 

?^$i|towrT i 

^qfrmffi %rr; %?r Jftfasn n 

Vatsyiiyaim speaks of the functions of the Vfisaka-pali ftiul of 
ViUaktv-iftjja. 

f\ Huh L. 27. Read within bracket It. T, V verses 432-435 and not pp. 

]\ 198, L, 7. Prof. 1>, XI. Bhandarkark paper on (. hand rag apt a II and 
Bfimagupta has been published in the Malavya Goimnemoratieii 


P, 202. 
and 
Ik 203. 


L. 


Volume. 

j'Read Kufcii Devi in place of IvofadcvL 
J 


P, 202. ,j 27, The reforming regarding the Kashmir king Bfbaspftti is 


wrong* It should be R, T. IV. 672W7. 

„ „ 28. The reference should be 11. T. IV. "10-7X1, 

, s ft 29. Read can kuna in place of oamb urn a, 

P, 201, It is vmrtiiy of note that the Hindu lawgivers laid down the nuiaim 


that the throne should never remain vacant. 

P. 208. la 20. Read KuvakyiVpIda and not Kuvakymlityu. 

P. 209, h. 27. Reference should be It. T. V. 206-277, 

P. 212, D, 7. Be ad Mudradhy a k *a. 

P.21ilL, £0*28, Rend the pan nay a tax; also read AElva^eya YaddaraveJu; 

also read porjunka in place of pea junk a. See Fleet. I>. K. D. 
pp, 449*451). 

P 21 d. L. 11. Head Baliattaia always, 

P. 21S. Ii. 1. For PhalgUnak recall see R. T. VI, 198-211. 

L. 2. Vijja \vm exiled andhis brothers and friends imprisoned. King 
ifarsa put two of his father’s ministers to death. 

P. 219. L, 18. Road Agrah&rika in place of Agruharita- 
P, 220. Ii. 1. Bead Diinjika in place of Dandika. 

P. 430, L. 4, Read National in place of rightful, 


SOME OPINIONS A NO REVIEWS OF FART 3 


Or, A, B, Keith—Edinburgh* 

The effort to connect the developifi^nt of polity with t,h# 
evolution of theory is yaluable and important, and yon have 
collected mul set out lucidly a large nxmihev of interesting filets. 
There is no doubt that even in its incomplete shape tlie appearance of 
your book is fully justified, and that it presents something not 
included even in the many useful books on Hindu Polity which we 
already hay6.. 

1 J c- "•••'/v ■•“.'•■ ' ,$• %'y >, ' .” l; 

Or« E, d, Rapson—Cambridge, 

You have collected and arranged ihe available evidence with 
great care and your discussion of the bearing of this evidence is fair 
and welkin formed, I hall find your book most useful for 
reference. 

Dr. L, Finot—Toulon, France, 

I appreciate payifemlalarly in your treatment of tlie matter, the 
excellent selection of texts and (lie sound appreciation of their mean¬ 
ing and value. It is cetainly an excellent contribution to the study 

of u (epic beset with difficulties. 

■ 

■■f : ! ,g, '.M.?•* " -l ' ■■■'i.-y!^' : r'-y-'Y- 'V; 

Dr, F, 0, Schrader—Cermany- 

On opening your hook I was struck by the soberness of your 
method and having perused ti few chapters 1 may say already that 
the book h an extraordinary and admirable one. 

Dr, L. 0, Barnett— London. 

I have read your book with interest and care* There is much in 

it with which I fully agree and.■**! fully appreciate the merit of 

j our book. 



Dr, F. W. Thomas—Oxford* 

Clearly, Mr, Banerjee is dealing with tlie subject in a compre¬ 
hensive way and presents the evidence in its full amplitude. He does 
not fail to show that be has views of his own for which he is pre¬ 
pared to con tend, Hope that the subsequent parts of the treatise 
will be equally we 11*done. 

Dr, Julius Jolly—Wurzburg. 

The author shows himself learned both in Sanskrit literature and 
t!ie views of modern scholars. His criticisms are well substantiated 
and his style is clear and lucid. 

Dr. Stem Konow -Oslo* Norway. 

1 hvae read your book with interest and I much appreciate 
your perspicuous and elegant style and your clear argumentation. 

Dr, R« K. Mookerjee—Lucknow, 

I have gone through Mr, Xarayan Chandra Jiaimrjee’s ‘Deve¬ 
lopment of Hindu Polity and Political Theories’ and found it to 
represent the same level of seolarslup as marks his others works. 
His acquaintance with the source in its original gives a freshness 
and fidelity which is not found in other works. His work marks Mr. 
Nailer jee out as one of best interpreters of early Indian institution - 

Dr, Ganga Nath Jha-Allahabad, 

your books uro judiciously planned and carefully executed. 
Please accept my hearty congratulations on your handling of a 
subject, the study of which is still in its infancy. 

Forward. 

Without exaggeration, it can be said that the book is one of the 
best on the subject. Tlfe author develops his arguments point by 
point with a happy sense of discrimination. Ilia knowledge of worl$- 
history enables him to draw fitting parallels from extra-Indian 
sources. Written ill a lucid style, free alike from pedanlry and from 
cheap popular clap-trap* the book should please the lay reader aud 
satisfy the technical scholar. 


Journal of Indian History, 

Professor Bunerjea is ayood stiu^kiit scholar and Js tlid author of 
a number of interesting work 'Hia work is fulled interest fiud will 
profitably pay persual. 

The Asiatic Review^Lonrfon, 

■ . 

The author has tkue his work with great rare .and ..hiefrequent 
quotations from tfifc alas-idcs willassist the scholar mil Ihe student in 
verif yiug his ur g\i men(s; 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society—London, 

The work is oneof^Afetiiuit -inaril.. Mr, Banerjee has handled hfji 
diEijult' thern.es with an ahility a.iul snin\ety i but dtserve recoiniturn 
(Barnett)* 

The Mind—London, 

The author has done an important ervire in ftriphititifliif# the 
transcendental idea! m Influencing' politic ill thought... /mud t- 
probably the first to do so in this field, He has also rightly «om* 
hated the Hitprv held by many wit. ora that in India kingship was 
regarded M a divine iustituikm. Ou these points, the hook suggest 
anew line of invert igatiou and clears away many misrounepnous. 
The .winter is well acquainted with Sanskrit and cun ha mile texts 
properly. \Ye hope 51i\ Bauer'jea will carry Ins itivo3ib-jg ftkidii * 
further in the proposal Second volume. 


■ ■ 
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